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Henry Earl of ABERGAVENNY. 
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LawReENCcE Earl of Rosse. (Elected for 
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for Scotland.) . 

James Viscount StrrRaTHALLAN. (Elected 
Sor Scotland. ) 

Henry Viscount Bottneproke and Sr. _ 
JOHN. 


’ GEORGE Viscount TORRINGTON. 
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Avcustus Frep. Viscount LEINSTER. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 


Henry Viscount Maynarp. 
Joun Rosert Viscount SypNEY. 
Henry Viscount Hoop. 


Hayes Viscount DonERAILE. 
for Ireland.) 


Epwarp Jervis Viscount St. VINCENT. 
Rosert Viscount MELVILLE. 
Hewry Viscount Sipmouru. 


Rozsert Epwarp Viscount Lorton. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Francis GERARD Viscount Lake. 


Gerorce Viscount Gorpoyn. (Earl of 
Aberdeen.) 


GRANVILLE Viscount GRANVILLE. 
Powno.t Bastarp Viscount Exmoutu. 


(Elected 


Cuartes Viscount Gort. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Joun Hety Viscount Hutcninson. 
(Earl of Donoughmore. ) 


Witiiam Carr Viscount BerrsrorD. 
Ricnuarp Viscount CLrancarty. (In 
another place as Earl of Clancarty.) 

StapLeton Viscount CoMBERMERE. 


Freperick Jonn Viscount GopERICcH. 
(One of His Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State.) 


Cuartes James Bishop of Lonpon. 
Witt Bishop of Duruam. 

Cuas. Ricuarp Bishop of WincHESTER. 
Tuomas Bishop of Satispury. 

Henry Bishop of Norwicu. 

Bowyer Epwarp Bishop of Ety. 

Gro. Henry Bp. of Batu and WELLs. 
Henny Bp. of LicurizLpandCoventry. 
Hersert Bishop of Perersoroucnu. 
Joun Bishop of Lixcoxy. 

Witt1aM Bishop of St. Asap. 
CuristorHER Bishop of Bancor. 
Rosert James Bishop of Worcester. 
Joun Banks Bishop of St. Davip’s, 
Rosert Bishop of Brisrot. 

Hveu Bishop of Car .iste. 

GerorGE Bishop of Rocurster. 
Epwarp Bishop of Luanparr. 

Joun Brrp Bishop of Cuxster. 
Ricuarp Bishop of Oxrorp. 

James Henry Bishop of GLoucrsTER. 
Henry Bishop of Exerer. 





Epwarp Bishop of Cn1cHEsTERr. 
Epwarp Bishop of Hzrerorp. 

Rosert Bishop of Ossory. 

James Bishopof Kirra and Acnonry. 


CuristoPHeER Bishop of Ctonrerr and 
KILMACDUAGH. 


Ricwarp Lord WetiestEY. (Marquess 
Wellesley.) (Lord Steward of the 
Household. ) 


WixiiaM Lord Metspourne. ( Viscount 
Melbourne.) (One of His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State.) 


Henry Wixx1am Lord De Ros. 
Georce Joun Lord AuDLEY. 


Peter Rosert Lord WILLOUGHBY 
D’EReEsBy. 


Tuomas Lord Dacre. 

Cuartes Ropotrn Lord Cuinton. 
Wi.x1aM Lord Stourton. 

Rosert Lord BeRNeERs. 


Henry Peyto Lord WitLovucusy De 
BROKE. 


Hewry Lord Pacer. 


Kennetu ALEXANDER Lord Howarp 
of ErFINGHAM. 


St. Anprew Beaucnamp Lord Sr. 
Joun of BieEtso. 


Cuas. Ava. Lord Howarp de WALDEN. 
GeorGce Harry Lord Grey of Grosy. 
WitiiaM Francis Henry Lord Petre. 
Grecory Witt. Lord Saye and SELE. 


James Everarp Lord ArunpDELL of 
WaRDOouUR. 


Epwarp Lord Cuirron. (Earl of Darn- 
ley.) 

Josern Tuappevs Lord Dormer. 

Henry Francis Lord TEynNuHAM. 

Grorce Wii1t1AM Lord StraFrorpD,. 

Grorce Anson Lord Byron. 

Hucu Cuas. Lord Ciirrorp of Cuup- 
LEIGH, 

Francis Lord How.anp. 

GerorGe GranvitLe Lord Gower. 

Jas. Ocnoncar Lord Forzes. (Elected 
for Scotland. ) 

ALEXANDER GeorGe Lord Satroun. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


Francis Lord Gray. (Elected for 


Scotland. ) 


Cuar es Lord SincLair. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 
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THE LORD® ROLI. 


Joun Lord Expnrystone. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 

Jonn Lord Cotvitte of Cunross. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Epmunp Lord Boritr. (Earl of Cork 
and Orrery.) 


Tuomas Rozert Lord Hay. (Earl of 
Kinnoul.) 

Henry Lord MippLeron. 

Peter Lord Kine. 

Freperick Joun Lord Monson. 

Henry Lord Montrort. 

Freperick Lord Ponsonsy. 
Besborough.) 

Lewis Ricuarp Lord SonpDEs. 

Tuomas Puitip Lord Grantuam. 

NaTHANIEL Lord ScaRsDALE, 

GerorceE Lord Boston, 

Hewry Ricnarp Lord Hotitanp. 

Joun Lord Lovett and Hottanp. 
(Earl of Egmont.) 

Grorce Cuarues Lord Vernon. 

Tuomas Lord Ducie. 

Greorce Wiiiiam Lord SunpripcE 
and Hamitron. (Duke of Argyll.) 

Epwarp WIL.i1AM Lord Hawke. 

Tuomas Lord Fotry. 

Grorce Ta.zsor Lord Dynevor. 

Tuomas Lord WaLSINGHAM. 

Witt1aM Lord Bacor. 

Cnarzes Lord SourHaMPTON. 

Fiercuer Lord GRANTLEY. 

Grorce Lord Ropney. 

Grorce Lord CartTERET. 

Wit1aM Lord Berwick. 

Joun Lord SHERBORNE. 

Hen. James Montacu Lord Montacu. 

Henry Lord Tyrone. (Marquess of 
Waterford. ) 

Henry Lord Car eron. 
Shannon. ) 

Epwarp Lord SuFFIELD. 

Guy Lord DorcuEsTER. 

GerorceE Lord Kenyon. 

Ricnarp Lord BRaYBROOKE. 

Grorce Avcustus Lord Fisuerwick. 
(Marquess of Donegal.) 

Arcu1saLp Lord Dove tas of Dovetas. 


Henry Hatt Lord Gace. (Viscount 
Gage.) 


(Earl of 


(Earl of 





Wiiti1am WynpuaM Lord GRENVILLE. 


Epwarp Tuomas Lord Tavriow, 
Grorce Lord AucKLAND. 
Wittram Henry Lord Lyrtretron. 


Henry Wexzore Lord Mennir. (Vis- 
count Clifden. ) 


Henry Joun Lord Setsey. 
Lawrence Lord Dunpas. 
Cuar es Lord YARBOROUGH. 


Francis Lord Stuarr of Caste 
Stuart. - (Earl of Moray.) 

Grorce Lord Stewart of Gartizs. 
(Earl of Galloway.) 

James Gerorce Lord SALTeRsrorpD. 
(Earl of Courtown.) 

Grorce Lord Bropricx. (Viscount 


Middleton.) 
GrorGe Lord CaALTHORPE. 


Francis Lord De DunstTaNVILLE and 
BasseEtT. 


Joun Lord Roxie. 
Ricuarp Lord WELLESLEY. (Marquess 


Wellesley.) (In another place as Lord 
Steward of the Household.) 


Rosert Lord CarrinGtTon. 

Henry Lord Bayninec. 

Wirxi1aM Powtett Lord Botton. 

Joun Lord WopEHnOUSE. 

Joun Lord Nortuwick. 

Tuomas ATHERTON Lord LiLForp. 

Tuomas Lord RIBBLESDALE,. 

Joun Ld. Firzcinson. (Earl of Clare.) 

Joun Lord Carspery. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Joun Ld. Farnuam. (Elect. for Ireland.) 

James Lord Durrerin and CLANEBOYE. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Lord DunALLEY. 
Ireland.) 

Cuaries Lord Moore. (Marquess of 
Drogheda.) 

Joun Lorrus Lord Lorrus. (Marquess 
of Ely.) 

Joun Lord Carysrort. (Earl of Carys- 
fort.) 


WituiaM Lord ALVANLEY. 
Grorce Lord ABERCROMBY. 
ALLEYNE Lord St. HELEN’s. 
Joun Tuomas Lord REDESDALE. 
GeorceE Lord Rivers. 

Epwarp Lord ELLEN BoRovUGH. 
CuarLes GeorGe Lord ARDEN. 


(Elected for 
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Grorcre Avcustus Freperick Cnas. 
Lord SuzrrieLp. (Earl of Sheffield.) 

Cuarwes Noex Lord Barnam. 

Davip Monracu Lord Erskine. 

Howe Perer Lord Mounr Eacte. 
(Marquess of Sligo.) 

ARCHIBALD WILLIAM Lord ARDROSSAN, 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 

James Lord LauprerpDate. 
Lauderdale.) 

Greorce Lord Granarp. 
Granard.) 

Joun Lord CREWE. 

Joun Lord Ponsonsy of IMoKILLY. 

Avan Lecce Lord GARDNER. 

Tuomas Lord Manners. 

James Lord GaMBIER. 


Joun Lord Horetoun and Nippry. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 


Tuomas Lord LynEpocn. 
Row tanpD Lord Hitt. 


(Earl of 


(Earl of 


Grorce Lord Datuousiz. (Earl of 
Dalhousie.) 

Grorcrt Lord Metprum. (Earl of 
Aboyne.) 


Grorce Lord Ross. (Earlof Glasgow.) 

Joun Witiovecnsy Lord Grinsteap. 
(In another place as Earl of Ennis- 
killen. ) 

Epmunp Henry Lord Foxrorp. 
another place as Earl of Limerick.) 

Witw1aM Lord Metpourne. ( Viscount 
Melbourne.) (In another place as one 
of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State.) 

Francis Atmeric Lord CuurcuILu. 

Wiuiram Georce Lord Harris. 

AtcerNnon Lord PrupnoE. 

Cuartwes Lord CoLtcHEstEr. 

Joun Witit1am Rosert Lord Ker, 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 

Francis NatuaniEt Lord Minster. 
(Marquess Conyngham.) 

James Lord ORMONDE. 
Ormonde. ) 

Francis Lord Wemyss. 

Rosert Lord CLANBRASSIL. 
Roden.) 

GrorceE Lord Kinesron. 
place as Earl of Kingston.) 

Tuomas Lord Sincirster. 
place as Earl of Longford.) 

James Lord GLENLYON. 


(In 


(Marquess of 


(Earl of 
(In another 


(In another 





WirtraM Lord Maryzoroven. - 


Tuomas Henry Lord OrteEt. ( Viscount 
Ferrard.) 


Wiu.1aM Lord StowEtt. 

Tuomas Henry Lord Ravenswortu. 
Tuomas Lord DELAMERE. 

Joun Georce Wexp Lord Forester. 
Nicnotas Lord Bex.ey. 

Rosert Francis Lord Girrorp. 


Prercy-Ciinton-SypneEY Lord Pens- 
nuRst. (Viscount Strangford.) 


Wituiam Lord Tapcaster. (Jn an- 
other place as Marquess of Thomond.) 


Uric Joun Lord Somernity, (Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde.) 


James Lord Wican. (Earl of Balcarres.) 

Tuomas Lord Ranrurty. (Earl of 
Ranfurly.) 

Cuartes Lord FaAaRNBOROUGH,. 

Groree Lord De Tasiey. 

James ARCHIBALD Lord WHARNCLIFTFE. 

Cuar.es Lord FeversHamM. 

Cuartes Rose Lord Searorp. 

Joun Sineieton Lord Lynpnurst. 

James Lord Fire. (Earl of Fife.) 

Joun Henry Lord TenterDen. 

Witi1am ConyncuamM Lord Piunket. 

Tuomas Lord Metros. (Earl of Had- 
dington. ) 

Henry Lord Cowtey. 

Cuarwes Lord Stuart ve Rotnesay. 

WitxiamM Lord Heyressury. 


ArcuiBaLp Joun Lord Rosrsery. 
(Earl of Rosebery.) 


Ricuarp Lord CLanwiLiiaM. 
of Clanwilliam.) 


Joun Grorce Lord Duruam. (Jn another 
place as Lord Privy Seal.) 


Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE, 
Tuomas Lord WALLaAce. 
WiiiiaM Draper Lord Wywnrorp. 


Henry Lord BrovcHam and Vaux. (In 
another place as Lord Chancellor.) 


Witi1am Greorce Lord KILMARNOCK. 


(Earl 


(Earl of Erroll.) 

Artuur James Lord Fincatu. (Earl 
of Fingall.) 

WitiraM Purtir Lord Serron. (Earl 
of Sefton.) 

NatHaniet Lord CLements. (Earl of 


Leitrim.) 
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Grorce Wiit1am Fox Lord Rosstz. 
(Lord Kinnaird. ) 

Grorcr James WeELzoRE Lord Dover. 

Tuomas Lord Kenuis. (Marquess of 
Headfort.) 

Joun CuamsreE Lord Cuawortu. (Earl 
of Meath.) 

Grorce Lord Dunmore. (Earl of Dun- 
more.) 

Grorce James Lord Lupiow. (E£arl 
Ludlow.) 


Rosert Monrcomery Lord Hamitron. 
(Lord Belhaven and Stenton. ) 


Joun Francis Lord Howpen. 
WitiiaM Lord Panmure. 
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Grorce Warwick Lord Pottimore. 
Rosert Lord Wentock. 
Epwarp Pryce Lord Mostyn. 


Wititam FirzuarpincEe Lord Se- 
GRAVE. 


Artuur Lord TeEMPLEMORE. 

WixziaM Lewis Lord DinorsBen. 
VALENTINE Browne Lord CLoncurry. 
James Lord Dr Saumarez. 

Francis Goponpuin Lord Gopotpntn. 


Lucius Lord Hunspon. ( Viscount Falk- 
land.) 


Epwarp Lord Stantey. 
Cuarves Catuis Lord WEsTERN. 


Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select 
Committee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their 


Rank, beginning with the Highest; and so, when the House sends a Committee 
to a Conference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and 
the rest go forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any 
Purpose within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster 


Baron. 


Hall, or upon any publie Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


BEING THE 


FIRST SESSION OF THE ELEVENTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF . 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


APPOINTED TO MEET AT WESTMINSTER, 29TH JANUARY, 1833, IN THE 
THIRD YEAR OF 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


(Corrected to the First Day of Meeting) 





ABERCROMBY, tt. hon. Jas... Edinburgh 
ACHESON, visct. oe Armaghshire 
Apam, Charles .. Clackmanan, &c. 
Apams, Edward H. .. Caermarthenshire 
Acutionsy, Henry .. Cockermouth 


AcNew, sit Andrew, bt. .. Wigtonshire 
ALTHORP, visct. Northamptonshire 
ANDOVER, visct. .. Malmesbury 
Anson, sir George .. .. Lchfield 
Anson, hon. George... Yarmouth 
Apsey, lord .. a Cirencester 
Arsutunot, hon. H. .. Kincardineshire 


ARCHDALL, Mervyn .. Fermanaghshire 
Asutey, lord .. .. -. Dorsetshire 
AstLey, sit J. Dugdale, bt. .. Wiltshire 


Ast Ley, sir Jacob, bt. .. Norfolk 
ATHERLEY, Arthur .. Southampton 
Artwoop, Matthias .. Whitehaven 
Artwoop, Thomas .. Birmingham 
Baie, John Inverness, &c. 
Bai.uie, James Evan .. .. Bristol 
Ba1inBRIDGE, Edward T. .. Taunton 
Baxtpwin, Herbert ‘ -- Cork 
Batrour, James .. Haddingtonshire 
Bankes, William John .. Dorsetshire 
Bannerman, Alexander Aberdeen 
BarinG, Alexander .. Essex 
Barina, Francis T. .. Portsmouth 
Barinc, Henry B. .. Marlborough 
BarinG, Francis .. -- Thetford 
BarinG, William B. Winchester 
Barnarp, Edward G. Greenwich 
Barnet, Charles J... Maidstone 
Barrineton, hon. Geo. .. Sunderland 
Barry, Samuel Corkshire 
Bateson, sir Robert .. Londonderryshire 
Bayntun, Samuel A. .. York 
Beaucierk, Aubrey W. .. Surrey 
Beaumont, Thos. W... Northumberland 
Berast, earl of .- Antrimshire 
Beitr, Matthew .. Northumberland 
Be..ew, Richard M. .- Louth 
Benetrt, John ‘ .. Wiltshire 
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Bentinck, lord Geo. .. King’s Lynn 
BreresForD, sir John P. bt. .. Coleraine 
BerxEvey, Maurice F. F. .. Gloucester 
Berke ey, hon. Geo. C. G. Gloucestersh. 
BerxkeELeEy, hon. Craven F. .. Cheltenham 


Bernat, Ralph .. .. Rochester 
BERNARD, hon. Wm. J. .. Bandon Bridge 
BeruELt., Richard .. Yorkshire 
Bewes, Thomas .. .. Plymouth 
Bipputru, Robt. M. Denbighshire 
Bipputru, Robert Hereford 
Bisu, Thomas .. -- Leominster 
Biackney, Walter .. - Carlowshire 
Biackstone, William Wallingford 
Buakg, sir Francis, bt. .. Berwick 
BiramireE, Wm... «.. Cumberland 
BLanprorpD, marquess .. Woodstock 


Bianey, hon. Cadwallader. Monaghansh. 


Buunt, sir Chas. R., bt. .. .. Lewes 
Boturne, William -- Bolton 
Boss, John G. .. Northallerton 
Bowes, John .. Durham County 
Brices, Rawdon ‘ Halifax 
Bricsrrick, William P. .. Somersetshire 
Briscog, John I. Surrey 
Brock Leuurst, John .. " Macclesfield 
Bronte, William B. .. Salishury 
Brornerron, Joseph Salford 
Broucuam, James Kendal 
BroucHamM, Wm. .. .. Southwark 
Browne, Dominick .. -- Mayo 
Browne, John ‘ Mayo 
Bruce, lord Ernest " Marlborough 
BruDeENELL, lord .. Northamptonshire 
BuckincuaM, Jas. Silk Sheffield 
BuLKeE Ley, sit Rich.B. W. .. Anglesey 
Butter, Charles Liskeard 
Buver, Edward Staffordshire 
Butter, James W... -- Exeter 
Butreet, John C. Devonshire 
Burwer, Henry L. .. Coventry 
Butwer, Edward E. L. Lincoln 
Burpetv, sit Francis, bt. Westminster 
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Burton, Henry .. ee Beverley| Dany, James... -- Galwayshire 
Burret t, sirChas. M., bt. New Shoreham | Dare, Robert W. — .. Essex 
Burter, hon. Pierce .. .. Kilkenny} Darutncton, earlof .. Shropshire 
Buxton, Thos. Fowell .. Weymouth} Dasuwoon, George H. ee Bucks 
Byrne, George .. -- Middlesex| Davenrort, John .. se Stoke 
Bywne, rt. hon. sir J... -» Poole} Davies, Thomas Henry .. Worcester 
Caxcrart, John H. oe Wareham| Dawson, Edward .. Leicestershire 
CALLAGHAN, Daniel .. -. Cork| Denison, Wm. Joseph .. .. Surrey 
Catianver, James H. .. Argyllshire} Denison, John E. .. Nottinghamshire 
Cauuey, Thomas .. -- Cricklade| Dick, Quintin , - Maldon 
Catvert, Nicolson .. Hertfordshire Ditiwyy, LewisW.  .. Glamorgan 
CampseELl, sir John .. -- Dudley} Divert, Edward - .. £xeter 
Carew, Robt.S. .. Wexford County| Dorsry, Leonard .. -- Armagh 
Carter, John B. .. .. Portsmouth} Dopss, Conway R. .. Currickfergus 
Cartwricut, Will. R. Northamptonsh. | Donx1n, sir Rufane S. -- Berwick 
CASTLEREAGH, visct. .. - Downshire| Durriztp, Thomas .. .. Abingdon 
CavennisH, hon. Hen. F.C. .. Derby} Ducnatre, William S. .. Warwickshire 
Cavenpisn, hon. Chas. C. .. Sussex} Duncannon, visct. .. Nottingham 
Cavenpisn, lord .. .. Derbyshire} Duncomss, hon. W. .. .. Yorkshire 
Caytey, EdwardS. .. Yorkshire} Dunpas, hon. sir Rob. L. .. Richmond 
Cayrtey, sir George .. Scarborough| Dunpas, hon. John C. .. Richmond 
Cuanpos, marquess of .. .. Bucks| Dunpas, James W.D. .. Greenwich 
Cuapuin, Thomas .. .. Stamford| Duntop, John wie Renfrew, §c. 
Cuapman, Montague L. .. Westmeath} Dykes, Fretoneville .. Cockermouth 
Cuaprman, Aaron .. -- Whitby | Easrwor, visct. os -. Reigate 
Cuayrtor, sir Will. R.C., bt. Sunderland | Eprineton, visct. .. «+ Devonshire 
Cuayror, Will.R. .. .- Durham} Ecrrron, William T, a Cheshire 
Curtwynp, William F. ..  Stafford| Exiice, Edward .. -- Coventry 
Cuicuester, John P.B. .. Barnstaple | E.tior, George .. .. Roxburghshire 
Cuicuester, lord Artuur «. Belfast} Extis, Wynn oe os Leicester 


Cuitpers, John W. .. Cambridgeshire 
Cray, William in Tower Hamlets 


Crayton, William R. .. «2 Marlow 
CriemMeENts, visct. ... .. Lettrimshire 
Cuivre, Edward B. .. .. Hereford 
Ciive, visct. .. . .. Ludlow 
Cuive, hon. Robert H. Shropshire 
Consett, William .. «2. Oldham 
Cockenrztt, sir Charles, bt. .. Evesham 


CoprincTon, sir Edw. bt. .. Devonport 


Corr, hon. Arthur HH. .. Enniskillen 
Cor, visct. .. .. «. Fermanagh 
Cotiyer, John... -- Plymouth 
Coraquuoun, John C. .. Dumbartonsh., 
Conotiy, Edward M. .. —.. Donegal 
Cookers, Thomas H. .. Worcestershire 
Coorrer, Edward J. .. .. Sligoshire 


Cooprr, hon. Ant. A.C. .. Dorchester 
Coorr, sir Chas. H. bt. .. Queen’s Co. 
Cornismr, James .. Totness 
Corry, hon. Henry T. L. .. '. Serene 


Cores, ‘John es “* Shropshire 
Craw ey, Samuel .. .- Bedford 
Cripps, Joseph .. -- Cirencester 
Crompron, Joshua 8S. .. Ripon 
Certets, Herbert B. .. .. Sussex 
Curreis, Edward B. ‘ . Rye 
Datmeny, lord .. Stirling, Se. 


ae 


DALRYMPLE , sir Jolin u. ‘ 





Esrcourt, Thos. G.B. Oxford University 


Erwatt, Ralph _ -- Andover 
Evans, William .. _«- Leicester 
Evans, George .. .- Dublin County 
Ewart, William .. .» Liverpool 
Ewine, James .. ee Glasgow 
Farrurutt, George .. Brighton 


Fancourt, Charles St. John Barnstaple 
Fazaker ey, John N. .. Peterborough 


Fevtitowes, hon. Newton .. Devonshire 
Friiowes, Henry A.W. .. Andover 
Fenton, John... as Rochdale 
Fenton, Lewis .. .. Huddersfield 
Fercuson, sir Ronald C. .. Nottingham 
Frercuson, Sir Rob. A., bt. Londonderry 
Frreuson, Robert “* Dysart, $c. 
Fercuson, George .. .. Banffshire 
Frercusson, Robert C. .. Kircudbright 
FIELDEN, John .. “a Oldham 
Fie.pen, William .. .. Blackburn 
Fincu, George .. -- Stamford 
Finn, William F. .. .- Kilkennn 
FirzGeratp, Thomas .. .. Louth 


Firz-Giexon, hon. Rich. .. Limericksh. 


Frrzroy, lord James *% Thetford 
Firzroy, lord Chas. .. Bury St. Edm. 
Firzstmon,Christopher .. Dublin County 


Firzstmon, Nicholas .. King’s County 
Fivrzwittiam, hon, Wm,C. W. Malton 
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5 List of 


Fieretwoop, Peter H. .. .. Preston 
FieminG, hon. Charles .. Stirlingshire 
Forey, EdwardT. .. Herefordshire 
Forey, John H.H. .. Droitwich 
Forey, hon. ThomasH. Worcestershire 


Forxes, sir Wm. J.H. B. .. Norfolk 
Forpwicn,lord .. .. Canterbury 
Forester, hon.G.C.W. .. Wenlock 
Forster, Chas.S. .. -- Walsall 
Fort, John oe “a Clitheroe 
Fox, Sackville L. .. .. Helleston 
Fox, Charles R. .. -- Tavistock 
FRANKLAND, sir Rob., bt. .. Thirsk 
FreEMANTLE, sit Thos. bt. Buckingham 
Frencu, Fitzstephen Roscommon 
Fryer, Richard Wolverhampton 
Gatway, John M. Water fordshire 
Gasket, Daniel .. -- Wakefield 
GaskEL1, James M. .. -- Wenlock 


Gitton, William D. .. Linlithgow, Sc. 
GissorneE, Thomas .- Derbyshire 
Grapstone, William E. .. Newark 
Guiapstone, Thomas .. Portarlington 


Griywne, Sir Stephen R... .. Flint 
Gopson, Richard .. Kidderminster 
Gorpon, Robert Cricklade 
Gorpvoy, hon. William .. Aberdeenshire 


Gort, Montague : Devizes 
Gorriye, Harry D. New Shoreham 
Govutsury, rt. hon. Henry Camb. Univ. 
Granaw, sir Jas. R.G. .. Cumberland 
Grant, rt. hon. Robert .. Finsbury 
Grant, right hon. Chas. Inverness-shire 
Grant, hon. Francis Wm. .. Elginshire 


Grattan, James .. .. Wicklowshire 
Grattan, Henry .. Meath 
GreeEnF, Thomas .. ee Lancaster 
Grey, sir George, bt. .. Devonport 
Grey, hon. Charles .. Wycombe 
Grevitwe, sirCharlesT. .. Warwick 
Grimston, visct. .. .. Hertfordshire 
Gronow, Rees H. .. -. Stafford 
Grosvenor, earl Cheshire 
Grosvenor, lord Robert Chester 
Grorr, George... London 


Guest, Josiah J. .. Merthyr Tydvil 
Gutsz, sir B. W. bart. .. Gloucestershire 
Gutty, John .. oe Pontefract 
Hatrorp, Henry Leicestershire 
Harsurton, hon. Douglas G. Forfarsh. 


Haut, Benjamin .. .. Monmouth 
Hanptey, William FF... Newark 
Hanpuey, Henry .. .. Lincolnshire 


HANDLEY, Benjamin .. .. Soston 
Hanmer, Henry .. . Aylesbury 
Hanmer, sit John .. Shrewsbury 
Harcour', George G. Oxfordshire 
Harpiner, sir Henry Launceston 
Harpy, John .. Bradford 


{Jan. 1833.} 
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Hartanp, William .. .. Durham 
Harvey, Daniel W. .. .. Colchester 
Hawes, Benjamin .. -» Lambeth 


Hawkins, J. H. .. Newport, I. of Wight 
Hay, sir John, bt. ... .. Peeblesshire 


Hay, Andrew L... «2 «+ Elgin, Sc. 
Haves, sir Edmund 8S. .. Donegal 
Hearucore, sir Gilbert, bt. .. Rutland 
Heatnucore, Gilbert I. .. Lincolnshire 
Heatucote, John .. -« Tiverton 
Heneace, George F. .. «.. Lincoln 
HennikeEr, lord... -- Suffolk 
Hersest, hon. Sidney .. Wiltshire 
Henroy, sir Robert, bt. .. Peterborough 


Herries, rt. hon. John C. .. Harwich 
Hitt, lord Arthur .. Downshire 
Hitt, sir Rowland, bt. Shropshire 


Hiri, Matthew D. o« -- Aull 
Hiut, lord Marcus .. e- Newry 
Hosnovst, sir John, bt. .. Westminster 
Hovees, Thomas L._ .. -- Kent 


Honveson, John .. Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Hops, hon. sir Alexander. Linlithgowshire 
Horney, Edmund .. ..- Warrington 


Horne, sir William .. Marylebone 
Hoskins, Kedgwin .. Herefordshire 
Hornam, lord .. .- Leominster 


Hovuxtpswortn, Thos. .. Nottinghamsh. 
Howarp, Ralph .. Wicklowshire 
Howarp, hon. Frederick G. .. Morpeth 


Howarp, Philip Henry .. Carlisle 
Howick, visct. .. Northumberland 
Hoy, James B. .. .. Southampton 
Hupson, Thomas .. -- Evesham 
Huse, James ee oe St. Ives 
Hume, Joseph = -« Middlesex 
Humpuery, John .. .- Southwark 
Hurst, RobertH. .. .- Horsham 
Hurt, William “* ee Hull 
Hyerr, William H. .. .. Stroud 
James, William . Carlisle 
JEFFREY, Francis .. Edinburgh 


Jermyn,earl .. Bury St. Edmund’s 
JERNINGHAM, hon. Hen. V. Pontefract. 
Jervis, John ..  «- «- Chester 
JounstTone, sir Fred.G. .. Weymouth 
INGESTRE, visct. .. » Hertford 
Incuam, Robert .. South Shields 
InciILBy, sir Will. A., bt. .. Lincolnshire 
Inc is, sir Robert H., bt. Oxford Univ. 
Jounstong, sir J. V. B., bt. Scarborough 
Jounstonr, John J. H. Dumfriesshire 
Jounston, Andrew .. .- Cupar, Sc. 
Jones, Theobald Londonderryshire 
Keang, sir Richard, bt. Waterfordshire 
Kemp, Thomas R. aw .- Lewes 
Kennepy, Thomas Francis .. Ayr, Sc. 
KENNEDY, James «- «+ Tiverton 
Kerrert, hon. George .. «+ Norfolk 
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Kerrison, sir Edward, bt. .. Eye} Martin, John. .. -- Tewkesbury 
Kenny, earl of «. - «+ oe Calne} Martin, John, .. oe ..- Sligo 


Key, sir John, bt... .- London 
Kine, Edward B.  .. -- Warwick 
Kintocn, George .. --  Dundce 
KwatcusuLl, sir Edward .. Kent 


Kwox, hon. John J. Dungannon 


Laxsovucuere, Henry .. .. Taunton 
Lator, Patrick .. Queen’s County 
Lamp, hon. George .. Dungarvon 
Lambert, Henry .-  Wexfordshire 


Lameron, Hedworth ... Durham County 
Lamont, Norman .. oe Wells 
LanGpate, hon. Charles .. Beverley 
Lancstron, James H. .. Oxford 
Lanoron, William G. .. Somersetshire 
Ler, John L. .. oi “s Wells 
Lrrecu, John _ ‘ Surrey 
Lerevre, CharlesS. .. Hampshire 
Lerevre, JohnG.S. ... Petersfield 
Lerroy, Thomas Dublin University 
Lemon, sirCharles .. .. Cornwall 
Lennarp, Thomas B. Maldon 


LENNARD, sir.Thomas B. .. 36 Essex 
Lennox, lord John George Sussex 
Lennox, lord Arthur Chichester 


Lenwox, lord William P. ..King’s Lynn 
Lesrer, Benjamin Lester .. Poole 
Lewis, rt. hon. Thomas F. .. Radnorshire 
Lincotn,.earl ..  .. Nottinghamshire 
Lister, Ellis C. . Bradford 
Lirrteton, Edward John .. Staffordsh. 
Lioyp, JohnH... . Stockport 
Locu, James... .. Kirkwall, §c. 
Lockr, Wadham... Devizes 
Lopes, sir Ralph | Westbury 
Lowtner, hon. Henry C, Westmoreland 
§ Cumberland 
Westmoreland 

LuMLEY, visct. Nottinghamshire 
Lusuineron, Stephen .. Tower Hamlets 
Lycown, hon. Henry B. .. Worcestershire 
Lywecn, A. .. ee Galway 
Maserzy, William L. Chatham 
Macautay, Thomas B. .. .. Leeds 
Mackenzie, Jas. A.S. Ross-shire 
M‘Lavcuiin, L. .. -- Galway 
M‘Lrop, Roderick Sutherlandshire 
Macnamara, William N.  .. Clare 
Manpocks, John... -- Denbigh 
Manon, visct. .. .. .. Hertford 
MaNnDEVILLE, visct. .. Huntingdonshire 
ManGtes, James .. Guildford 
Manners, lord Robert .. Leicestershire 


LowTHeEr, visct. .. 


Marjorisanks, Charles .. Berwicksh. 
MarJjoRIBANKS, Stewart Hythe 
Marryart, Joseph .. Sandwich 


Marsuau., John - -. Leeds 
Stockport 


Marstayp, Thomas 





.- Galwayshire 


Martin, Thomas. .. 
- Grimsby 


Maxy.£ELD, William 


MaxweELt, Henry . .——! ae 
Maxwett, John .. .. Lanarkshire 
MaxweE tt, sir John .. .- Paisley 
Mernven, Paul .. -« Wiltshire 
Meynevt, Henry .. .. Lisburn 


Mitpmay, Paulet St. John .. Winchester 
Mitier, William H. .. Newcastle, Staff. 
Mitts, John .. .. Rochester 
Mitton, visct. .. .. Northamptonshire 
Mo.xesworty, sir William .. Cornwall 
Motynevx, visct. .. .. Lancashire 
Moreton, Hon. Henry F.G.Gloucestersh. 
Moreton, hon. Augustus H. Gloucestersh. 
Morrison, James .. «+ Ipswich 
Morpeth, visct. .. -- Yorkshire 
Mos ey, sir Oswald, bt. .. Staffordshire 
Mostyv, hon. Edw. M. L. .. Flintshire 
Muutins, Fred. W. .. -» Kerry 
Murray, Jobn A. .. -- Leith, &c. 
NaG eg, sir Richard .. .. Westmeath 


Neate, sir Harry .. .. Lymington 
NezLp, Joseph .. .- Chippenham 
Newark, visct. oe East Retford 
Nicnour, John... ee Cardiff 
Nort, sir Gerard N., bart. .. Rutland 
Norreys, lord .. -- Oxfordshire 
Nortn, Frederick .. -- Hastings 


O’Brien, Charles ‘i -- Clare 


O’CaLLaGuan, hon. Cornel. . . Tipperary 
O’Connor, Denis .. .. oscommon 
O’Connor, Francis .. .. Corkshire 


O’ConneLL, Charles .. -» Kerry 
O’ConneELL, Daniel .. .. Dublin 
O’ConneE.t, John ..  «- = Youghall 
O’ConneELL, Maurice .. .. Tralee 
O’ConneEtt, Morgan .. .. Meath 
O’Dwver, Andrew C. .. Drogheda 


O’Ferratt, Richard M. .. Kildareshire 
O’Grapy, hon. Standish. . Limerickshire 
Oxipnant, Laurence .. Ks Perth 
O’Net1L, hon. John Richd. B. Antrimshire 
Orp, Will. H. .. Newport, Isle of Wight 


O’Reitry, William .. .. Dundalk 
OrMELIE, earl of Perthshire 
Ossutston, lord .. Northumberland 
OswaLp, James .. -- Glasgow 
Oswatp, Richard A. .. .. Ayrshire 
Owen, sir John .. .. Pembrokeshire 
Owen, HughO. .. -» Pembroke 
Oxmantown, lord King’s County 
Pacrt, sir Charles “ Carnarvon 
Pacer, Frederick Beaumaris 
Paumer, Charles a% - Bath 
Paumer, Charles F. ..  .. Reading 
PatmsER, Robert .. .. Berkshire 
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PALMERSTON, visct. .. .. Hampshire] Ross, Charles .. .. Northampton 
ParkeER, sir Hyde” .. .. Suffolk} Ross, Horatio .. .. Inverbervie, ec. 
Parker, John .. .- .. Sheffield Rorcn, Benjamin .. .. Knaresborough 
Parrott, Jasper .. ee Totness | Rumpoxp, Charles E... .. Yarmouth 
Patten, John W. .. .. Lancashire} Russert, Charles.. .. .- Reading 
PrasE, Joseph .. .. Durham County | Russext, lord John .. .. Devonshire 
PECHEL, sir Samuel J.B. .. Windsor} Russet, lord ; .- Tavistock 
Pret, rt. hon. sir Rob. .. Tamworth RussEL1, lord Charles J. F. Bedfordshire 
Pre, Jonathan ..- .. Huntingdon} Russet, William C. .. Worcestershire 
Pexuay, hon. Charles A. W. Lincolnsh.| Rutuven, Edward .. .. Kildareshire 
PENDARVES, Edw. W. W. .. Cornwall} Ruruven, Edward SS. .. .. Dublin 
Penrvuppock®, JohnH. .. Wilton} Ryuz,John .. .. .. Macclesfield 





Pepys, CharlesC. .. -+ Malton| Sanverson, Richard .. .. Colchester 
Perceval, Alexander .. Sligoshire|Sanpon, viscount .. .. Liverpool 
Perrin, Louis .. -» Monaghan| Sanrorp, Edward A .. Somersetshire 
Prrer, William .. ee Bodmin | Scare, John Henry ... .. Dartmouth 
Perre, hon. Edward R. .. .. York|Scaruerr, sir James .. .. Norwich 
Puitips, Mark: .. -- Manchester | Scnoterie pn, Joshua .. Birmingham 


Puitirs, sir George .. Warwickshire} Scorv, sir Edward D. .. .. Litchfield 
Puixurps, sir Richd., bt.. ae eke Scorr, James W. .. .. Hampshire 








Putiuips, Charles M. . Leicestershire | Srsricur, sir John S., bt. . .Hertfordsh. 

Puitiiports, John .. .. Gloucester} Suarrr, Matthew .. Dumfries, &c. 

Picor, Robert .. «+ Bridgnorth | Suaw, Frederick .. Dublin University 

Pinney, William .. .. Lyme Regis|Suawe, RobertN. .. .. Suffolk 
| Piumprre, John P. .. -» Kent|Sneit, Richard L .. .. Tepperary 
2 Poxtock, Frederick .. Huntingdon|Surerparp, Thomas .. .. Frome 
Poysonsy, hon. Wm. .. Dorsetshire | Stmron, sir Richard G. .. Isle of Wight 
. Portman, Edw. Berkeley .. Marylebone | Stncuarr, George .. ~.- Caithness 
] Porter, Richard... -»  Wegan|Sxtewirn, sir Gray .. Warwickshire 
. Poutrer, John S$. ..  .. Shaftesbury | Sranry, Robert A. .. Shrewsbury 
‘ Powe 1, W. Edward .. Cardiganshire|Smiru, John Abel ..  «.. Chichester 
. Poyntz, William S. .. .. Ashburton|Smirn, John .. ee -- Bucks 

Price, sir Robert, bart. .. Herefordshire | Smiru, hon. Robert J. .. Wycombe 
4 Pricer, Richard .. .. New Radnor|Smirtun, Robert V. .. .. Nor pe 
i PrinGLeE, Robert .. .. Selkirkshire|Smiru, Thomas A. .. Carnarvonshire 

PrymMe, George .. -» Cambridge | Somerset, lord Gran. C. H. Monmouthsh. 
4 Pryse, Pryse .. ia Cardigan | Spanxie, Robert .. .. Finsbury 
ll Pucu, David .. -- Montgomery | Spencer, hon. Fred. .. .. Midhurst 
a Ramsspottom, John .. .. Windsor |Spry, Samuel ys .- Bodmin 
‘h Rerp, sir John R. bart. ..  .. Dover|Srantey, Edward John -- Cheshire 
es Ricarpo, David i -- Stroud | Svan EY, hon. Edw. G.S. Lancashire 
aa | Rice, Thomas Spring .. Cambridge |Sraniey, hon. Henry T. .. .Preston 
wat Ricuarps, John .. Knaresborough | Stanury, Edward ... .. Cumberland 
th =} Ricxrorp, William .. .. Aylesbury | Sraunton, sir George T. .. Hampshire 
wa Riper, Thomas oe ee Kent |Straverey, Thomas K. .. .. Ripon 
ht Ripvey, sir M. W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne | Straw, colonel .. .- Kinsale 
Th Rippon, Cuthbert oe e+ Gateshead |Srrvanr, Robert .. Haddington, §c. 
sat Rocue, William .. .. .- Limerick|Stewarr, John .. «.. Lymington 
ol Rocue, David .. oe Limerick | Srewart, sir Michael S., bt. Renfrewsh. 
i Rocke, James H. -- Longfordshire | Stewart, Sir Hugh, bt. .. Tyroneshire 
‘a Roesuck, John A... .. ° Bath|Srewart, Patrick M. .. Lancaster 
ee Roe, James .. ° -+ Cashel} Srewart, Edward .. .. Wigton, §c. 
ils Roparrs, Abraham W. .. Maidstone Stonor, Thomas .. ee Oxford 
ity Rosinson, George R. .. Worcester| Stormont, visct. .. -- Norwich 
a Rorrs, Robert BR. «- .- Penryn|Stricktann, George .. Yorkshire 
ite Romitiy, Edward .. -. Ludlow | Srrurt, Edward 2... ee Derby 
ath Romiuziy, John; .. -- Bridport | Srvuarrt, lord Dudley C. 2. Arundel 
ing Ronayne, Domipick .. .. Clonmel} Stuart, Charles in .- Bute 
one Roorer, John B. .. Huntingdonshire Sruany, William ..  .. Bedfordshire 
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Suuiivan, Richard .. .. Kilkenny |Waxxer, Charles A, .. .. Weaford 
Surrey, earlof ... e» Sussex |Warker, Richard .. .. «.- Bury 
Surron, rt. hon. C. M. .. Camb. Univ. }Waxt, Charles B.  .. Guildford 
Taxsor, Christ. R. M... Glamorganshire \Wauuace, Robert .. +. Greenock 


TaLsot, James a -. Athlone 
Taxsot, JohnH. .. .. New Ross 
Taxszot, William H. F. .. Chippenham 
Taumasn, Algernon .. Grantham 
Tancrep, Henry W. .. .. Banbury 
Tarps, George W. .. .. Christchurch 
Taytor, rt.hon. Michael A. .. Sudbury 
Tayteur, William .. Bridgewater 
Tennent, JamesE. .. .. Belfast 
Tennyson, rt. hon. Charles .. Lambeth 
TnicknessE, Ralph .. -- Wigan 
Tuompson, Paul B. .. .- Yorkshire 
Tuomson, rt. hon. Chas. P. ; ee 
Turockmorton, RobertG. .. Berks 
Topp, James Rudell .. .. Honiton 
Tooke, William .. .. «- Truro 
Torrens, Robert ee Bolton 
Tower, Christopher T. ... .. Harwich 
Town ey, Richard G. .. Cambridgesh. 
TowNsuEND, lord Chas. F. .. Tamworth 


Tracy, CharlesH. .. «.. Tewksbury 
Trait, George -. .- Orkney, Sc. 
TreLawney, Will. L.S.  .. Cornwall 


Trevor, hon, Geo. R... Cuermarthenshire 
Trousripae, sir Edw. T. .. Sandwich 


Tuttamors, lord .. -. Penryn 
Turner, William Blackburn 
Tyntre, Charles Kemys .. Bridgewater 
Tyne, Charles J. K. Somersetshire 
TYRELL, Chas. .. .. Suffolk 
Tyre, sir John TT. .. Essex 


VauGuan, sir Robt. W. bt. Merionethsh. 
Verner, William ..  .. Armaghshire 
Verney, sir Harry, bt. .. Buckingham 
Vernon, Granville H. .. Hast Retford 
Vernon, hon. George J. .. Derbyshire 








Wattace, Thomas .. .. Carlowshire 


Wats, sir John B. ..  «. Sudbury 
Watter, John... -- Berkshire 
Warsurton, Henry .. «. Bridport 
Warp, HenryG. .. .. St. Alban’s 
Warre, John A. .. .. Hastings 
Wason, Rigby .. ee Ipswich 
Warerrark, lord .. .. Derbyshire 
Watkins, John L. V. .. Brecon 
Watson, hon. Richard .. Canterbury 
Wepcwoop, Josiah Stoke 
We tsy, Glynne E. .. .- Grantham 
Wemyss, James .- w= «.- Fife 
Weyuanp, Richard .. Oxfordshire 


Wuirsreab, William Henry .. Bedford 


Wuitr, Luke .. .. Longfordshire 
Wuire, Samuel ..  .. = Leetrimshire 
Wuirmore, Thomas C, Bridgnorth 


Wuttrmore, W.Wolryche Wolverhampton 


Wieney, Isaac N.. .. Brighton 
Wixtpranam, George .. «+ Cheshire 
Wiuks, John .. ee -» Boston 
Wituiams, George .. .. Ashton 
Wittiams, Robert .. .. Dorchester 
Wriiitams, Thomas Peers .. Marlow 


Wituiams, William A. .. Monmouthsh. 
Witiiamson, sir Hedworth Durham Co. 
Wiumor, sir John E. .. Warwickshire 
WiLLoucnuey, sir Hen. Newcastle, Staff. 


WinpbunaM, William H. .. Nor folk 
WinninGrToy, sir Thomas Bewdley 
Woop, Charles .. .. «- Halifax 
Woop, George W. ..  «. Lancashire 
Woop, Matthew .. wi London 
Woop, Thomas .. .. Breconshire 


Wrortestey, sir John, bt. Staffordshire 
Wynpuam, Wadham Salisbury 


Vicors, Nicholas .. Carlow | Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. W. Montgomerysh. 
VILLIERS, visct. .. we Honiton | Wynn, sir Watkin W. bt. Denbighshire 
Vincent, sit Francis, bt. ..  Sé. Albans | Yetverron, William H... Caermarthen 
Vivian, John H. Swansea | YorKxu, Charles P. Cambridgeshire 
Vivian, sir Richard H. Truro | Youne, George PF. «2 «2. Tynemouth 
Vyvyaw, sir Richard R. Bristol; Younc, John... we we SS Cavan 
Waituman, Robert .. .+ London 
SPEAKER, 


Tue Rieur Hon. Cuartes MANNERS Suvton. 
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IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER OF COUNTIES, BOROUGHS, &c. 





Double Returns are marked this || || 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 


ABINGDON. 
Thomas Duffield. 
ANDOVER. 
Hen. Arth.W.Fellowes, 
Ralph Etwall. 
ANGLESEY. 
Sir R. B. W. Bulkeley, bt. 
ARUNDEL. 
Lord Dudley C. Stuart. 
ASHBURTON. 
W. Stephen Poyntz. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LINE. 
George Williams. 
AYLESBURY. 
William Rickford, 
Henry Hanmer. 
Banpury. 
Henry Wm. Tancred. 
BARNSTAPLE. 
John P. Bruce Chichester, 
Chas. St. John Fancourt. 
Batu. 
Charles Palmer, 
John Arthur Roebuck. 
BEAUMARIS. 
Frederick Paget. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Lord C. J. Fox Russell, 
William Stuart. 
BEDFORD. 
Wm. Henry Whitbread, 
Samuel Crawley. 
BERKSHIRE. 
Robert Palmer, 
Rob. G. Throckmorton, 
John Walter. 
BERWICK-UPON-T WEED. 
Sir Francis Blake, bart. 


Sir Rufane Shawe Donkin. 


BEVERLEY. 
Hon. Charles Langdale, 
Henry Burton. 

BewDLey. 


Sir T. E. Winnington, bart. 


BirnMINGHAM. 
Thomas Attwood, 
Joshua Scholefield. 





BLACKBURN. 
William Feilden, 
William Turner. 

Bopmyn. 
William Peter, 
Samuel Thomas Spry. 
Borton-Le-Moors. 
Robert Torrens, 
William Bolling. 
Boston. 
John Wilks, 
Benjamin Handley. 

BRADFORD. 
Ellis Cunliffe Lister, 
John Hardy. 


BRECNOCCKSHIRE. 
Thomas Wood. 
Brecon. 
John Lloyd V. Watkins. 
BRIDGENORTH. 
Robert Pigot, 
Thos. Charlton Whitmore. 
BrIDGEWATER. 
Chas. K. Kemeys Tinte, 
William Tayleur. 
BrIDport. 
Henry Warburton, 
John Romilly, 
BriGHTHELMSTONE. 
Isaac Newton Wigney, 
George Faithfull. 
BRIsToL. 
Sir R. Rawlinson Vyvyan, 
John Evan Baillie. 
BuCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Marquess of Chandos, 
John Smith, 
Geo. Henry Dashwood. 
BuekInGuaM. 


Sir Thomas F. Fremantle,bt. 


Sir Harry Verney, bart. 
Bury. 
Richard Walker. 
Bury Sr. EpMunDs. 
Lord Charles Fitzroy, 
Earl Jermyn. 





CALNE. 
Earl of Kerry. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Charles Philip Yorke, 
Richard Greaves Townley, 
John W. Childers. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
Rt. hon. Henry Goulburn, 
Rt. hon.C. Manners Sutton. 
CAMBRIDGE BorouGu. 
Rt. hon. Thos. Spring Rice, 
George Prynne. 
CANTERBURY. 
‘Non. Richard Watson, 
Visct. Fordwich. 
CanpirrF. 
John Nicholl, jun. 
CARDIGANSHIRE. 
William Edw. Powell. 
CARDIGAN. 
Pryse Pryse. 
CARLISLE. 
Philip Henry Howard, 
William James. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
Hon. G. Rice Rice-Trevor, 
Edward Hamlin Adams. 
CARMARTHEN. 
Hon. W. H. Yelverton. 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Thos. Assheton Smith. 
CARNARVON. 
Sir Charles Paget, knt. 
CuaTHAM. 
Wm. Leader Maberly. 
CnELTENHAM. 


Hon. C. F. Berkeley. 


CHESHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Edward John Stanley, 
William Tatton Egerton. 
(Southern Division. ) 
Earl Grosvenor, 
George Wilbraham. 
CHESTER. 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
John Jervis. 
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CHICHESTER. 
Lord Arthur Lennox, 
John Abel Smith. 
CHIPPENHAM. 
Joseph Neeld, 
Wm. Henry Fox Talbot. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
George William Tapps. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Lord Apsley, 
Joseph Cripps. 
CLITHERO. 
John Fort. 
CocKkERMOUTH. 
Fretoneville L. B. Dykes, 
Henry Aglionby Aglionby. 
CoLcHESTER. 
Daniel Whittle Harvey, 
Richard Sanderson. 
CornWALL. 
( Eastern Division.) 
Sir Wm. Molesworth, bart., 
Wm. Lewis S. Trelawny. 
(Western Division. ) 
Edward W. W. Pendarves, 
Sir Chas. Lemon, bart. 
CovenTRY. 
Edward Ellice, 
Henry Lytton Bulwer. 
CriICKLADE, 
Robert Gordon, 
Thomas Calley. 
CUMBERLAND. 
(Eastern Division. ) 
Rt.hon.SirJ.R.G.Graham, 
William Blamire. 
(Western Division.) 
|| || Viscount Lowther, 
Edward Stanley. 
DaRrrMouTH. 
John Henry Scale. 
DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Sir W. W. Wynn, 
Robert M. Biddulph. 
DENBIGH. 
John Madocks. 
DeERBYSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Lord Cavendish, 
Thomas Gisborne. 
(Southern Division.) 
Hon. Geo. John V. Vernon, 
Lord Waterpark. 
Derby. 
Hon. H. F. C, Cavendish, 
Edward Strutt. 
Devizes. 
Wadham Locke, 
Montague Gore. 
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DEVONPORT. 
Sir George Grey, bart. 

Sir Edward Codrington. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Viscount Ebrington, 
Hon. Newton Fellowes. 
(Southern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Lord John Russell, 
John Croker Bulteel. 
DoRSETSHIRE. 
Lord Ashley, 
Hon. W. F. S. Ponsonby, 
Wm. John Bankes. 
DorcnuestER. 
Robert Williams, 
Hon. A. H. Ashley-Cooper. 
Dover. 
\||| Rt. hon. C. P. Thomson, 
Sir John Rae Reid, bart. 
Droitwicn. 
John Hodgetts H. Foley. 
DupDLey. 

Sir John Campbell, knt. 
Duruam. 
(Northern Division.) 

Hedworth Lambton, 

Sir H. Williamson, bart. 
(Southern Division.) 

Joseph Pease, jun. 

John Bowes. 


Dvuryam. 
Will. R. Carter Chaytor, 
Will. Chas. Harland. 
Essex. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir John Tyssen Tyrell, bt. 
Alexander Baring. 
(Southern Division.) 
Robert Westley Hall Dare, 
Sir Thomas B. Lennard, bt. 
EvesHaAM. 
Sir Chas. Cockerell, bart., 
Thomas Hudson. 
EXETER. 
James Wentworth Buller, 
Edward Divet. 
Eve. 
Sir Edward Kerrison, bart. 
Frnspury. 
Rt. hon. Robert Grant. 
Robert Spankie. 
FLINTSHIRE, 
Hon. E. M. Lloyd Mostyn. 
Fuiint. 
Sir Stephen R. Glynne, bt. 
Frome. 


Thomas Sheppard. 
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GATESHEAD. 
Cuthbert Rippon. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
Christopher R. M. Talbot 
Lewis W. Delwyn. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division.) 

Sir B. W. Guise, bart., 
Hon. Henry G. F. Moreton. 
(Western Division.)’ 
Hon. G. C. G. F. Berkeley, 
Hon. Augustus H. Moreton. 


GLOUCESTER. 
Hon. M. F. F. Berkeley, 
John Phillpotts. 
GRANTHAM. 
Hon. Algernon G. Talmash, 
Glynne Earle Welby. 
Great GRimsBy. 
William Maxfield. 


GREENWICH. 
James Withy D. Dundas, 
Edward George Barnard. 

GuILDFORD, 
James Mangles, 

Charles Baring Wall. 
HatiFax. 

Rawdon Briggs, jun. 

Charles Wood. 

HALLEsTON. 
Sackville Lane Fox. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 
Charles Shawe Lefevre, 
James Winter Scott. 

(Southern Division.) 
Viscount Palmerston, 
Sir G. T. Staunton. 

Harwicu. 
Rt. hon. J. C. Herries, 
Christopher T. Tower. 

HastTInas. 
Frederick North, 

John Ashley Warre. 

HAVERFORDWEST. 


Sir R. B. Philipps Philipps, 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Sir Robert Price, bart., 
Kedgwin Hoskins, 
Edward T. Foley. 

HEREFORD. 

Edward Bolton Clive, 
Robert Biddulph. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, 
Sir John S. Sebright, 
Nicholson Calvert, 
Viscount Grimston, 
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HERTFORD. 
Viscount Ingestre, 
Viscount Mahon. 

HontrTon. 
Viscount Villiers, 
James Rudell Todd. 

HorsHam. 
Robert Henry Hurst. 

HuDDERSFIELD. 
Lewis Fenton. 

HuNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Viscount Mandeville, 
John Bonfoy Rooper. 
HunNTINGDON. 
Jonathan Peel, 
Frederick Pollock. 
HyruHe. 

Stewart Marjoribanks. 

IpswIcH. 
James Morrison, 
Rigby Wason. 

KenDAL. 
James Brougham. 


KEnT. 
(Eastern Division.) 

Sir Edw. Knatchbull, bart., 
John Pemberton Plumptre. 
(Western Division.) 
Thomas Law Hodges, 

Thomas Rider. 
KIDDERMINSTER. 
Richard Godson. 
Kina’s Lynn. 

Hon. Ld. G. F. C. Bentinck, 
Hon. Ld. Wm. Pitt Lennox. 
KinGsTton-UPON-HULL. 
Matthew Davenport Hill, 

William Hutt. 
KNARESBOROUGH. 
John Richards, 
Benjamin Rotch. 
LAMBETH. 
Rt. Hon. Chas. Tennyson, 
Benjamin Hawes, jun. 
LANCASHIRE, 
(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Ed. G. S. Stanley, 
John Wilson Patten. 
(Southern Division.) 
George William Wood, 
Viscount Molyneux. 
LANCASTER. 
Thomas Greene, 
Patrick Maxwell Stewart. 
LAUNCESTON. 
Rt. hon. Sir H. Hardinge. 
LEEDs. 
John Marshall, jun. 
Thos, Babington Macaulay. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Chas. March Phillips, 
Lord Robert W. Manners. 
(Southern Division.) 
Henry Halford, 
Edward Dawson. 
LEICESTER. 
William Evans, 
Wynn Ellis, 
LEOMINSTER. 
Rt. hon. Lord Hotham. 
Thomas Bish. 
LEwEs. 
Thomas Read Kemp, 
Sir Chas. Richard Blunt. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 
(Parts of Lindsey.) 
Sir Wm. Amcotts Ingilby, 
Hon. C. A. W. Pelham. 
(Parts of Kesteven and 
Holland.) 
Henry Handley, 
Gilbert John Heathcote. 
LINCOLN. 
George Fieschi Heneage, 
Edward G. E. L. Bulwer. 
LIsKEARD. 
Charles Buller, jun. 
LICHFIELD. 
Sir George Anson, 
Sir Edward D. Scott. 
LIVERPOOL. 
William Ewart, 
Viscount Sandon. 
Lonpon. 
George Grote, 
Matthew Wood, 
Robert Waithman, 
Sir John Key. 
LupDLow. 
Viscount Clive, 
Edward Romilly. 
Lyme Recis. 
William Pinney. 
LYMINGTON. 
Sir Harry Neale, bart. 
John Stewart. 
MACCLESFIELD. 
John Ryle, 
John Brocklehurst, jun. 
MAIDSTONE. 
Abraham W. Robarts, 
Charles James Barnett. 
Ma.tpon,. 
Thos. Barrett Lennard, 
Quintin Dick. 
MaLMESBURY. 
Viscount Andover. 
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Matton. 
Charles C. Pepys, 
Hon. W.C. W. Fitzwilliam. 


MANCHESTER. 
Mark Philips, 
|| || Rt. hon. C. P. Thomson, 


MARLBOROUGH. 

Lord E. A. C. B. Bruce, 
Henry B, Baring. 

Great MaR.Low. 
Thomas Peers Williams, 
William Robert Clayton. 

MarYLEBONE. 
Edward Berkeley Portman, 
Sir William Horne, knt. 

MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Sir Robert W. Vaughan, bt. 

MERTHYR TYDVIL. 

Josiah John Guest. 
MIDDLESEX. 

Joseph Hume, 

George Byng. 
MipHuRST. 

Hon. Frederick Spencer. 
MonMOUTHSHIRE. 
Right hon. Lord G. C. H. 

Somerset, 
Wm. Addams Williams. 
Monmoutu. 
Benjamin Hall. 
MonTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. C. W. W. Wynn. 

MontTGoMERY. 

David Pugh. 
Morpetu. 
Hon. F. G. Howard. 


NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Wm. Ewart Gladstone, 
William F, Handley. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LINE. 
William Henry Miller, 
Sir H. P. Willoughby, bt. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Sir Matthew W. Ridley, 
John Hodgson. 
Newport. 
John Heywood Hawkins, 
Wm. Henry Ord. 
NorFoLk. 
(Eastern Division.) 
William Howe Windham, 
Hon. George Keppell. 
Western Division. 
Sir W. J. H. B. Folkes, bt. 
Sir Jacob Astley, bart. 


NORTHALLERTON, 


John George Boss, 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Viscount Milton, 
Lord Brudenell. 
(Southern Division.) 
Viscount Althorp, 
William R. Cartwright. 
NorRTHAMPTON. 
Robert Vernon Smith, 
Charles Ross. 
NorTHUMBERLAND. 
(Northern Division.) 
Viscount Howick, 
Lord Ossulston. 
(Southern Division.) 
Thomas W. Beaumont, 
Matthew Bell. 
Norwicu. 
Viscount Stormont, 
Sir James Scarlett, knt. 


NorrinGHAMSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 
Viscount Lumley, 
Thomas Houldsworth. 

(Southern Division.) 
John Evelyn Denison, 
Earl of Lincoln. 

NorrinGuam. 
Sir R. Crawford Ferguson, 
Viscount Duncannon. 
OLDHAM. 

John Fielden, 

William Cobbett. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 
George Granville Harcourt, 
Richard Weyland, 

Lord Norreys. 

Oxrorp Untversiry. 
Thomas G. B. Estcourt, 
Sir R. Harry Inglis, 

Oxrorp, Ciry. 
James Haughton Langston, 
Thomas Stonor, esq. 

PEMBROKESHIRE. 

Sir John Owen, bart. 
PEMBROKE. 

Hugh Owen Owen. 

PENRYN AND FaLmoutn. 

Robert Monsey Rolfe, 

Lord Tullamore. 


PETERBOROUGH. 

Sir Robert Heron, bart. 
John Nicholas Fazakerley. 
PETERSFIELD. 

John George S. Lefevre. 
PLyMouTH. 
Thomas Bewes, 


John Collier. 
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PONTEFRACT. 
Hon. H. V.S. Jerningham, 
John Gully. 

PooLe. 
Benjamin Lester Lester, 
Right hon. sir John Byng. 

PoRrTSMOUTH. 
John Bonham Carter, 
Francis Thornhill Baring, 
PRESTON. 
Peter Hesketh Fleetwood, 
Hon. Henry Thos. Stanley. 


RaDNORSHIRE. 
Rt. hon, T. F. Lewis. 


New Rapwor. 
Richard Price. 
READING. 
Charles Fyshe Palmer, 
Charles Russell. 


REIGATE. 
Viscount Eastnor. 

East Rerrorp. 
Granville Harcourt Vernon, 
Viscount Newark. 

RicuMonpD. 
Hon. Sir R. L. Dundas, 
Hon. John Chas. Dundas. 


Ripon. 
Thomas K, Staveley, 
Joshua Saml. Crompton. 
RocuDALe. 
John Fenton. 
RocneEsTER. 
Ralph Bernal, 
John Mills, 
RvuTLANDSHIRE. 
Sir Gerard Noel Noel, bart. 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, bart. 
. Rye. 
Edward Barrett Curteis. 
Str. ALBANS. 
Sir Francis Vincent, bart. 
Henry G. Ward. 
St. Ivgs. 
James Halse. 
SALFORD. 
Joseph Brotherton. 
SALISBURY. 
William Bird Brodie, 
Wadham Wyndham. 
SALOoP, or SHROPSHIRE, 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir Rowland Hill, bart. 
John Cotes. 
(Southern Division.) 
Hon. Robert H. Clive, 
Earl of Darlington, 
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SANDWICH. 
Joseph Marryatt, 
Sir Edward T. Troubridge. 


ScARBOROUGH. 
Sir John V. B. Johnstone, 
Sir G. Cayley, bart. 


SHAFTESBURY. 
John Sayer Poulter. 


New SHOREHAM. 
Sir Chas. Merrick Burrell, 
Harry Dent Goring. 
SHEFFIELD. 

John Parker, 
James Silk Buckingham. 

SHREWSBURY. 
Sir John Hanmer, bart., 
Robert Aglionby Slaney. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


(Eastern Division.) 
William Gore Langton, 
Wm. Papwell Brigstrick. 


(Western Division.) 
Edward A. Sanford, 
Charles John K. Tynte. 

SouTHAMPTON,. 
Arthur Atherley, 
James Barlow Hoy. 

SouTHWARK. 
William Brougham, 
John Humphery. 

Soutu SHIELDS. 

Robert Ingham. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 
Sir Oswald Moseley, bart. 
Edward Buller. 

(Southern Division.) 
Edward John Littleton, 
Sir John Wrottesley, bart. 

STAFFORD, 
Wm, Fawkener Chetwynd, 
Rees Howell Gronow. 
STAMFORD. 
Thomas Chaplin, 
George Finch. 
STOCKPORT. 
Thomas Marsland, 
John Horatio Lloyd. 

STOKE-UPON*TRENT. 

Josiah Wedgwood, 
John Davenport. 
Stroup. 

William Henry Hyett, 
David Ricardo. 

SupDBURY. 
Sir John Benn Walsh, bart. 
Rt. hon. Michael A. Taylor. 
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SuFFOLK. 
(Western Division.) 
Charles Tyrell, 
Sir Hyde Parker, bart. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Lord Henneker, 
Robert Newton Shawe. 
SUNDERLAND. 
Sir Wm. Chaytor, bart., 
Hon. Geo. Barrington. 


SuRREY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
John Ivatt Briscoe, 
Aubrey Wm. Beauclerk. 
(Western Division.) 
Wm. Joseph Denison, 
John Leech. 


Sussex. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Chas. C. Cavendish, 
Herbert Barrett Curteis. 
(Western Division.) 
Lord John G. Lennox. 
Earl of Surrey. 
SwANSEY. 
John Henry Vivian. 
TAMWORTH. 
Ld. C. V. Ferrars-Towns- 
hend. 


Rt. hon. sir Robert Peel, bt. 


TAVISTOCK. 
Lord Russell. 
Charles Richard Fox. 

TAUNTON. 

Henry Labouchere, 
Edward Thos. Bainbridge. 
TEWKESBURY. 

Chas. Hanbury Tracy, 
John Martin. 
THETFORD. 
Hon. Lord James Fitzroy, 
Francis Baring. 
THIRSK. 
Sir Robert Frankland, bart. 
TIVERTON. 
John Heathcote, 
James Kennedy. 
Torness, 
James Cornish, 
Jasper Parrot. 
TRuRO. 
Rt. hon, Sir R. H. Vivian, 
William Tooke. 

Tower HAMLETS. 
Stephen Lushington, 
William Clay. 

TYNEMOUTH. 


George Frederick Young. 
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WAKEFIELD. 


Daniel Gaskell. 


WALLINGFORD. 
William S. Blackstone. 
WALSALL. 
Chas. Smith Forster. 
WaREHAM. 
John Hales Calcraft. 
WARRINGTON, 
Edmund G. Hornby. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir John Eardley Wilmot, 
Wm. Stratford Dugdale. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Gray Skipwith, bart. 
Sir G. Philips, bart. 
WaRWICK. 
Hon. Sir C. J. Greville, 
Edward Bolton King. 
WELLS. 
Norman Lamont, 
John Lee Lee. 
WENLOCK. 
Hon. G. C. W. Forester, 
James Milnes Gaskell. 
WeEsTBURY,. 
Sir Ralph Lopes, bart. 
WESTMINSTER. 
Sir Francis Burdett, bart. 
Rt. hon. sir J. C. Hobhouse. 
WESTMORELAND. 
|| || Viscount Lowther. 
Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther. 
Weymoutu & MELCOMBE 
Recis. 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
Sir Geo. Fred. Johnstone. 
Wnuitsy. 
Aaron Chapman. 
WHITENAVEN. 
Matthias Attwood. 
WIGAN. 
Ralph Thicknesse, 
Richard Potter. 
Iste or WiGutT. 
Sir Richard Godin Simeon. 
WILTON. 
John H. Penruddocke. 


WILTSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Paul Methuen, 
Sir J. D. Astley, bart. 
(Southern Division.) 
John Benett, 

Hon. Sidney Herbert. 
WINCHESTER. 
Paulet St. John Mildmay, 
William Bingham Baring. 
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WINpsor. 
John Ramsbottom, 
Sir Samuel J. B. Pechell. 
New Woopsrock. 
Marquess of Blandford. 
WoLVERHAMPTON. 
Wm. Wolryche Whitmore, 
Richard Fryer. 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 
(Eastern Division.) 
Wm. Congreve Russell, 
Thomas Henry Cookes. 
(Western Division.) 
Hon. Thos. Henry Foley, 
Hon. Henry B. Lygon. 
WoRrCESTER. 
T. H. Hastings Davies, 
Geo. R. Robinson. 
CuippiInGc-W YcomMBE. 
Hon. Robert John Smith, 
Hon. Charles Grey. 
Great YARMOUTH. 
Hon. George Anson, 
Charles Edmund Rumbold. 
YORKSHIRE. 
(North Riding.) 
Hon. Wm. Duncombe, 
Edward S. Cayley. 
(East Riding.) 
Richard Bethell, 
Paul Beilby Thomson. 
(West Riding.) 
Viscount Morpeth, 
George Strickland. 
York. 
Hon. Edward R. Petre, 
Samuel Adlam Bayntun. 











SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Hon. Wm. Gordon. 


ABERDEEN. 
Alexander Bannerman. 
ARGYLESHIRE, 
James Henry Callander. 
AYRSHIRE. 
Richard Alex. Oswald. 
Ayr, &c. 
Thomas Francis Kennedy. 
BANFSHIRE. 
George Ferguson. 
BERWICKSHIRE. 
Charles Marjoribanks. 
BuTESHIRE. 
Charles Stuart. 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE, 
George Sinclair, 
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CLACKMANAN AND 
KIN ROS-SHIRES. 
Charles Adam. 
Cupar, &c. 
Andrew Johnston, jun. 
DuMBARTONSHIRE. 


John Campbell Colquhoun. 


DuMFRIES-SHIRE. 
John James H. Johnstone. 
Dumrnrigs, &c. 

Matthew Sharpe. 

DUNDEE. 

George Kinloch. 
Dysart, &c. 

Robert Ferguson. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE. 

Sir John H. Dalrymple. 
EDINBURGH. 

Rt. hon. Francis Jeffrey, 

Rt. hon. Jas. Abercromby. 


ELGINSHIRE AND NAIRN. 


Hon. Francis W. Grant. 
EuGIin, &c. 
Andrew Leith Hay. 


FIFESHIRE. 
James Wemyss. 
ForRFARSHIRE.. 
Hon. D. G. Haliburton. 
GLasGow. 
James Ewing, 
James Oswald. 
GREENOCK. 
Robert Wallace. 


HaADDINGTONSHIRE. 
James Balfour. 
HappinerTon, &c. 
Robert Steuart. 
INVERBERVIE, &c. 
Horatio Ross. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
Rt. hon. Chas. Grant. 
INVERNESS, &c. 
John Baillie. 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Hon. Hugh Arbuthnot. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Robert Cutlar Fergusson. 
KirKWALL, &c. 
James Loch. 
LANARKSHIRE. 
John Maxwell. 
Leitn, &c. 
John Archibald Murray. 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
Hon. Sir Alex. Hope. 
LINLITHGOW, &c. 
William Downe Gillon. 
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Orkney and SHETLAND- 
SHIRES. 
George Trail. 
PaIsLEY. 
Sir John Maxwell, bart. 
PEEBLESSHIRE. 
Sir John Hay, bart. 
PERTHSHIRE. 
Earl of Ormelie. 
PERTH. 
Laurence Oliphant. 
RENFREWSHIRE. 


Sir Michael Shaw Stewart. 


RENFREw, &c. 
John Dunlop. 
Ross anp CRoMARTY- 
SHIRES. 


Jas. A. Stewart Mackenzie. 


RoxBURGHSHIRE. 
Hon. George Elliott. 
SELKIRKSHIRE, 
Robert Pringle. 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Hon. C. E. Fleming. 
STIRLING, &c. 
Lord Dalmeny. 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
Roderick M‘Leod. 
WIGTONSHIRE. 
Sir Andrew Agnew, bart. 
Wiarton, &c. 
Edward Stewart. 








IRELAND. 


ANTRIMSHIRE. 
Earl of Belfast. 


Hon. John R. Bruce O’ Neil. 


ARMAGHSIIRE. 
Viscount Acheson, 
Wm. Verner. 
ARMAGH. 
Leonard Dobbin. 
ATHLONE. 
James Talbot. 
Banpon-BRIDGE. 
Hon. W. Smythe Bernard. 
BreLFrast. 
Lord Arthur Chichester, 
James Emerson Tennent. 
CARLOWSHIRE. 
Walter Blackney, 
Thomas Wallace. 
CaRLow, 
Nicholas Vigors. 


CARRICKFERGUS. 


Conway Richard Dobbs. 
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CaAsnuELL. 
James Roe. 
CAVANSHIRE. 
Henry Maxwell, 
John Young. 
CLARE. 
Wm. Nugent M‘Namara. 
Charles O’Brien. 
CLONMEL. 
Dominick Ronayne. 
CoLERAINE. 
Sir John Poe Beresford, bt. 
CorKSHIRE. 
Feargus O‘Connor. 
Samuel Barry. 
Cork Ciry. 
Daniel Callaghan. 
Herbert Baldwin. 

DoNnEGALSHIRE. 
Sir Edmund S. Hayes, bt. 
Edward Michael Conolly. 

DowNSsHIRE, 
Lord Arthur Hill. 
Viscount Castlereagh. 

Down PATRICK. 

John Maxwell. 
DROGHEDA. 
Andrew C. O’Dwyer. 

DUBLINSHIRE. 
Christopher Fitzsimon, 
George Evans. 

Dusuin Ciry. 
Daniel O’Connell, 
Edward Southwell Ruthven 

Dusiin UNIVERSITY. 
Thomas Lefroy, 
Frederick Shaw. 

DuNDALK. 
William O'Reilly. 
DUNGANNON. 
Hon. John James Knox. 
DuNGARVAN. 
Hon. George Lamb. 
EnnIs. 
Francis Macnamara. 

ENNISKILLEN. 

Hon. Arthur Henry Cole. 

FERMANAGHSHIRE. 
Mervyn Archdall, 
Viscount Cole. 

GALWAYSHIRE. 

James Daly, 
Thomas Martin. 

GALWAY. 
L. M‘Laughlin. 
A. Lynch. 

KERRYSHIRE. 

Frederick William Mullins, 
Charles O’Connell. 
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KILDARESHIRE. 
Edward Ruthven, 
Richard More O’Ferrall. 


KILKENNYSHIRE. 
Hon. Pierce Butler, 
William Francis Finn. 


KILKENNY. 
Richard Sullivan. 
Kine’s County. 
Nicholas Fitzsimon, 
Lord Oxmantown. 
KINSALE. 
Colonel Stawell. 
LEITRIM. 
Samuel White, 
Viscount Clements. 
LIMERICKSHIRE. 
Hon. R. Hob. Fitzgibbon, 
Hon. Standish O’Grady. 
. LIMERICK. 
William Roche, 
David Roche. 


LisBURN. 
Henry Meynell. 
LonDONDERRYSHIRE, 
Sir Robert Bateson, bart. 
Theobald Jones. 


LONDONDERRY. 
Sir Robert A Ferguson, bt. 
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LoNGFORDSHIRE. 
Luke White, 
James Halpen Rocke. 
LouTHSHIRE. 
Thos. Fitzgerald, 
Richard M. Bellew. 
MALtLow. 
Thomas Dant. 
Mayo. 
John Browne, 
Dominick Browne. 
MEATHSHIRE, 
Henry Grattan, 
Morgan O’Connell. 
MonaGHan. 
Hon. C. Davis Blaney, 
Louis Perrin, 
Newry. 
Lord Marcus Hill. 
PoRTARLINGTON. 
Thomas Gladstone. 
QuEEN’s County. 
Sir Chas. Henry Coote, bt. 
RoscoMMONSHIRE. 
Dennis O’Conor. 
Fitzstephen French. 
New Ross. 
John Hyacinth Talbot. 
SLIGOSHIRE. 
Edward Joshua Cooper, 
Alexander Perceval. 
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SLIGO. 
John Martin. 
TIPPERARY. 
Hon. Corn. O’Callaghan, 
Richard Lawlor Sheil. 


TRALEE. 
Maurice O’Connell. 
TYRONESHIRE. 

Hon. Hen. I’. Lowry Corry, 
Sir Hugh Stewart, bart. 

WATERFORDSHIRE. 
John Matthew Galway, 
Sir Richard Keane, bart. 

WATERFORD City. 
William Christmas, 
John Barron. 


WESTMEATH. 
Montague L. Chapman. 
Sir Richard Nagle, bart. 

WEXFORDSHIRE. 
Robert Shapland Carew, 
Henry Lambert. 

WEXFORD. 
Charles Arthur Walker. 

WICKLOWSHIRE. 

James Grattan, 
Ralph Howard. 

YOUGHALL. 

James O’Connell. 





The NUMBER of MEMBERS sent by each County, &e. to Parliament. 


Bedfordshire ........ 4 
Berkshire .....cec0 « @ 
Buckinghamshire .... 11 
Cambridgeshire ...... 7 
Se 10 
a 14 
Cumberland ........ +] 
Derbyshire .........- 6 
Devonshire........+- 22 
Dorsetshire........-- 14 
Durham .....0- we 
eee ianteenn We 
Gloucestershire ...... 13 
Hampshire .......... 19 
Herefordshire........ 7 
Hertfordshire ......++ 7 


Members for ENGLAND and WALEs .....-+ 
- SCOTLAND 
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eevee seer 





Huntingdonshire .... 4 


eae ee 1s 
ee ae 26 
Leicestershire........ 6 
Lincolnshire .......- 13 
pn PTC Tee . 14 
Monmouthshire ...... 3 
TE -45.0s40nGeune 12 


Northamptonshire .... 8 
Northumberland .... 10 
Nottinghamshire .... 10 


Oxfordshire ....ee.. 9 
Rutlandshire ....... . 2 
Shropshire .........- 12 
Somersetshire........ 15 
Staffordshire ........ 17 





TOTAL. «<< 





Suffolk veddekes “an 
Surrey ..cecceccees 11 
Sussex ...0. wrivettedes 18 
Warwickshire..... .. 10 
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CC, 37 
471 
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a «e Oe 
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OFFICERS:OF STATE. 


(January, 1833.) 





MINISTRY OF ENGLAND. 


Earl Grey ...eeeeseesees First Lord of the Treasury (Prime Minister). 


Viscount Althorp........-- Chancellor and Under Treasurer of the Exchequer. 
Lord Brougham ..... ..-+- Lord High Chancellor. 

Marquess of Lansdown .... Lord President of the Council. 

Lord Durham ......+..e-- Lord Privy Seal. 

Viscount Melbourne ...... Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
Viscount Palmerston ...... Secretary of State for Foreign Affars. 
Viscount Goderich ........ Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. 
Rt. hon. Sir J. R.G. Graham First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Lord Auckland ........-. Master of the Mint. 

Rt. Hon. Charles Grant .... President of the Board of Control. 

Duke of Richmond........ Postmaster General. 

Lord Holland ......+...0-- Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Lord John Russell ........ Paymaster of the Forces. 

Hon. Edw. G. 8S. Stanley... Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Earl of Carlisle ......-+0- 


The above form the Cabinet. 


Right Hon. Sir J. Hobhouse Secretary at War. 


Sir James Kempt.......... Master General of the Ordnance. 

Duke of Devonshire ...... Lord Chamberlain. 

Marquess Wellesley........ Lord Steward. 

Earl of Albemarle ........ Master of the Horse. 

Marquess of Winchester .... Groom of the Stole. 

Viscount Duncannon ...... First Commissioner of Land Revenue. 

Rt. Hon. Charles P. Thomson Treasurer of the Navy, and Vice President of the 
Board of Trade. 

Sir William Horne, knt..... Attorney General. 

Sir John Campbell, knt..... Solicttor General, 


MINISTRY OF IRELAND. 


Marquess of Anglesey..... - Lord Lieutenant. 
RO PME oo ccc seevs Lord High Chancellor. 
Lieut.-Gen., sir R. H. Vivian © Commander of the Forces. 


Right Hon. Fras. Blackburn Attorney General. 
Philip Crampton, Esq. .... Solicitor General 
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As in adverting to any Proceedings in Parliament, the Reader must 
have frequent occasion to refer to “ Hansarn’s PARLIAMENTARY 


History,” and to the Series of “Hansarv’s PARLIAMENTARY 


Desates;” the subjoined Tasurs, which exhibit at one view the 


period comprised in each volume of those Works, will be found very 
useful. 





A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
Shewing the A. D. and the A. R. in which the 
Thirty-six Volumes of 
HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY 
respectively commence and conclude. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Shewing the A. D. and the A. R. in which the 
Volumes of the Series of 
HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 
respectively commence and conclude. 





VOL. 1] 6 Wn. 11072 to 22 James I 1624 
IIj 1 Cras. I 1625 .. 18 Cuas.. I 1642 

TI}18S ——_ I 1642 .. 12 ——— II 1660 

Ivj 12 —— 11 1660 .. 4 James II 1688 

Vi 4Jas. II 1688 .. 183 Wm. ITI 1702 

VI) J} Anne 1702..13 Anne 1714 


11714 
— 1722.. 


1722 
1733 


VII} 1 Gro. 
Vill] 9 


6Geo. II 1733 .. 10 —— 
— jai -- 12 

— 3749 «. 14 -— 
a $2P .. 1 
— 1743 .. 20 1747 
= W747 «+ 26 1753 
— 1753 4 Geo. III 1764 


— 1771 
— 1774 


8 Geo. I 
6 Geo. IT 


1737 
1739 
1741 
1743 


IX 
X| 10 
XI 
XH 
XI 
XIV 
XV 


1] —— 
14—— 
i 
1o 
20 ——. 
2) —— 


XVI 
XVII 
XVIII 
XIX 
XX 
XXI 
XXII 
XXIII 
XXIV 
XXV 
XXVI 
XXVII 
XXVIII 
XXIXj¢< 
XXX 
XXXI 
XXXII 
XXXITT]< 
XXXIV}< 


1778 


28 —_. — 1788 


31 —— — 1791 
- 33 ___ — 1792 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, January 29th, 1833. 


OPENING OF PARLIAMENT.] Par- 
liament was opened by Commission for 
the despatch of public business. The 
Lords Commissioners were the Lord 
Chancellor, Earl Grey, the Duke of 
Richmond, the Marquess of Lansdown, 
and Lord Auckland. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had to 
inform the noble Peers present that his 
Majesty, not thinking fit to open Par- 
liament in person, had caused a Com- 
mission under the Great Seal to be issued 
for opening the House. Was it their 
Lordships’ pleasure that the Commons 
should be summoned to their Lordships’ 
Bar, to hear the Commission read ? 

Question agreed to. 

The proper Officer accordingly sum- 
moned the House of Commons to hear 
the reading of the Commission. About 
150 Members appeared in a few moments, 
headed by the Clerks of the House and 
other Officers. 

The Lord Chancellor: Gentlemen of 
the House of Commons—His Majesty, not 
thinking fit to be present in person at the 
opening of Parliament, has been gra- 
ciously pleased to cause Letters Patent 
under the Great Seal to be issued, con- 
stituting us and several other Lords his 
VOL. XV. §gpirt 








Commissioners for opening this Parlia- 
ment. The Commission will be read by 
the Clerk. 

The Commission having been read, 

His Lordship proceeded. He had it in 
command from his Majesty to inform 
them, that as soon as the Members of 
both Houses were sworn, his Majesty 
would declare in person the cause of 
calling together this present Parliament. 
To the Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, he further said, that it was neces- 


sary before proceeding to business, that 


they should choose a Speaker, and that it 
was his Majesty’s pleasure that they should 
immediately proceed to their usual place 
of meeting, and choose from among them- 
selves a fit and proper person to be 
Speaker, and should present him in this 
House on Thursday at two 0’ clock, for 
his Majesty’s approval. 

The Members of the lower House re- 
tired. 

The Lord Chancellor first took the 
oath, and was followed by several other 
Peers. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, January 29th, 1833. 
The Act for abolishing the oaths to be 
taken before the Lord Steward having 
come into operation, no oaths were taken 
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before the Members assembled, and a 
great number was present when the House 
was summoned to the House of Peers. 

At half past two o’ clock, the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod came and an- 
nounced that the Lords, authorised by his 
Majesty’s Commission to open the Par- 
liament, requested the attendance of the 
Commons. The Chief Clerk, followed by 
Lord Althorp and the. Ministers, with 
other Members, obeyed the summons, and 
soon afterwards returned. No announce- 
ment was made to the House. The 
Chief Clerk took his place at the head of 
the Table. ; 


Cnorce oF A SprEakenr.] Mr. Hume 
rose to ask whether it was the intention 
of his Majesty’s Ministers to bring in a 
Bill to alter the Act for granting an An- 
nuity to the late Speaker, on his retirement 
from the Chair? That was a subject of 
great importance. 

Lord Althorp said, he was sorry to in- 
terrupt the hon. Member, but he must rise 
to order. It was against all usage and 
eustom, he believed, to enter upon 
business. They were not entitled to 
enter into any discussion except that for 
electing the Speaker. 

Mr. Hume proceeded: He would, then, 
take that opportunity of referring to the 
election of the Speaker, and he would 
call the attention of the House to that 
subject. ‘That now appeared to him to be 
a measure of the utmost importance which 
the House could attend to, and he was 
well aware that, in calling their attention 
to it, he was undertaking a duty which 
was personally unpleasant. It was, how- 
ever, a public duty, and he craved the 
indulgence of the House while he stated 
the reasons why it appeared to him es- 
pecially necessary that the individual 
elected to that high and confidential situa- 
tion should enjoy the complete confidence 
and good opinion of the House, and of the 
country at large. He was aware that it 
had been customary to make arrangements 
for the election of Speaker by the different 
parties of the House before the actual elec- 
tion, and that the Ministerial arrange- 
ments for that nomination, were generally 
agreeable to the judgment, and met the 


approbation .of the majority, and that it | 


was a common proceeding for such pre- 
vious arrangements to meet the concur- 
rence and be supported by the opinion of 
the House. On that ground it might be 
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considered presumption on his part to 
offer an opinion on the subject, and 
much more when he concluded, as he 
meant to conclude, by proposing an indi- 
vidual whom. he conceived capable of 
filling the Chair with honour, and deserv- 
ing of the confidence of the House and 
the country. It might be necessary at 
times to agree to such a previous arrange- 
ment, but it was not proper on this occa- 
sion. They had met under peculiar cir- 
cumstances; they had met at a time 
when, the public attention was peculiarly 
directed to their proceedings, more so, he 
believed, than on any occasion of which he 
had read in history. They were bound, on 
the part of the country, to elect a man who 
should not only be capable of performing 
the ordinary duties of Speaker, but who 
enjoyed the confidence of the majority of 
the House, and whom the House would 
be ready to support. He ought, as 
nearly as possible, to represent the opi- 
nions entertained by the majority of the 
House. The Speaker was frequently 
called upon to inflict censure, or to ex- 
press approbation in the name of the 
House; and he, therefore, should be, by 
his feelings and opinions, connected with 
the majority of the House, or it could 
not be expected that he would do jus- 
tice to their sentiments and wishes. On 
that principle it was usual for the majority 
of the House, to nominate some person 
whose political opinions and feelings were 
known to accord with those of the major- 
ity of the House, and whose opinions were 
likely to meet with the approbation of the 
people at large. On no occasion, he 
would venture to say, did the people take 
a greater interest in their proceedings— 
on no occasion had they had so large a 
share in the representation—on no occa- 
sion was it more necessary than on the 
present, that the gentleman nominated for 
Speaker should enjoy the confidence of 
the majority of that House and the coun- 
try—and on no occasion was the House 
ever placed in a more difficult situation 
than at present, with regard to the person 
to be elected to the high office in question. 
He would candidly state to the House 
the grounds on which he made this Motion. 
He did not state them officially, for he had 
had no communication with Ministers on 
this subject, but he was informed, on au- 
thority which he had no reason to doubt, 
that an arrangement had been concluded, 


| to which Ministers had agreed, and in 
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which it was hoped that all, or the great 
majority of the House would concur, to 
propose the right hon. Charles Manners 


Sutton as Speaker. In mentioning the 
name of that right hon. Gentleman, he 
felt bound to say that no man ought to 
speak of him in terms of greater respect 
than he (Mr. Hume); no man ought to 
speak, and all had cause for speaking well, 
in higher terms than he ought, of the 
urbanity and uniform kindness which he 
had experienced from that right hon. 
Gentleman. When he considered the 
great urbanity of the late Speaker’s man- 
ners, the attention he had received from 
him—from one so highly situated as was 
the Speaker of that House—he should 
always feel grateful for his behaviour. In 
undertaking the task which had fallen on 
him, therefore, he hoped that the House 
believed that he was actuated by nothing 
but a sense of public duty. But there 
were occasions when public duty made 
men violate private feelings, and cer- 
tainly, on public questions, all private 
feelings must yield to that paramount 
sense of the duty which every Member 
of that House owed to his country, 
and his constituency. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that all private con- 
siderations were in favour of the right 
hon. Gentleman, whose courtesy in giving 
him his support in public business, both in 
that House and out of that House, merited 
hisregard : and hehoped that no Gentleman 
would suppose that what he was about to 
do was actuated byany feeling of hostility. 
It was quite the contrary ; he was impelled 
solely by a sense of duty and he hoped and 
trusted that, whatever might be the result, 
no difference would take place in the con- 
duct of the right hon. Gentleman towards 
him. Under the circumstances of the 
present moment, he must call on the 
House, not only to consider what had 
been the practice on former occasions, 
but what ought to be their conduct on 
the present occasion. Their acts were all 
open to animadversion, and every Member 
ought to be prepared to state the reasons 
which guided his vote, and be prepared, 
without hesitation, to justify all his pro- 
ceedings. It was impossible for him, from 
the interest he took in those deep-rooted 
opinions, which were, he believed, directly 
the opposite to those embraced by the right 
hon. Gentleman, whose opinions had been 
openly avowed—and to whom he gave 
the credit of being honestly convinced 
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that those opinions, and the actions they 
dictated, were calculated to promote the 
happiness of the country—it was impos- 
sible for him, in giving credit to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and his party, for the 
sincerity of their convictions, not to express 
a hope that they would give him equally 
credit for the same sincerity in the proposi- 
tion he meant to make, and that it was 
made from no other motives than those of 
the public good. He was one of those who 
had always advocated Parliamentary Re- 
form, not only as a great and important 
measure of itself, but as a means to effect 
those further important changes which 
were necessary to give that relief to the 
people which they expected, and for which 
they had sought Reform. Unless further 
alterations were made, they would not 
receive those advantages to which they 
were so well entitled from the exertions 
which they had made to obtain their 
rights. To obtain all these advantages, 
it was necessary to have a Speaker who 
should represent the opinions of the 
majority of the House. If such were not 
the case—if a Speaker should be chosen 
who was not an advocate for Reform, 
how could he (Mr Hume), an advocate for 
Reform, believing, too, that the majority 
of that House were Reformers, and pre- 
pared to fulfil the wishes of their consti- 
tuents—how could he believe that the 
majority of that House would have their 
feelings and sentiments properly repre- 
sented by one who was not a Reformer ; 
and how could they feel themselves justi- 
fied in giving their votes to one to repre- 
sent them who did not, in fact, represent 
their opinions. It was possible, among the 
varied duties which a Speaker might 
have to perform, which could make it 
proper that the right hon. Gentleman 
should represent the opinions of the 
majority, it was possible, that circum- 
stances might arise, when the Gentleman 
who filled that situation might have to 
support the principles of Reform. Cer- 
tainly the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Manners Sutton) might express senti- 
ments in accordance with the usages of 
the House, but not in accordance with 
the sentiments and views of those who 
were of opinion that other measures were 
necessary to secure the benefits of the 
important change which had been made. 
He could not bring himself to think that 
it was not of great importance that the 
individual who filled the Chair of that 
C2 
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House, should not be of the political 
opinions of the majority of the House, 
and should not have their full confidence. 
He considered it most important, when 
the public were looking anxiously at 
their proceedings, that the public should 
be satisfied by their choice, and that there 
should be no compromise of principle 
in placing an individual to preside over 
their deliberations, who did not agree in 
opinion with the majority of the House. 
It was proper to elect an individual who 
entertained opinions coinciding with those 
of the majority, which would give him 
a better chance of executing well the 
difficult duty of expressing what was 
really the opinion of the House. Other- 
wise it was possible, on all difficult ques- 
tions, it might be doubted whether he 
justly expressed the opinions of the House, 
and did justice to its proceedings. He 
challenged any Gentleman present to pro- 
duce an instance of a large body of men, 
who assembled to deliberate, placing 
at their head, and giving power to regu- 
late their proceedings, and to preserve 
order in their business, a man who was 
opposed in his opinions to the majority. 
No instance could be found, of men elect- 
ing, as president or chairman, an individual 
who professed opinions directly contrary 
to the opinions professed by the majority. 
He meant to make no reflections on the 
opinions of the right hon. Gentleman, who 
had manfully maintained his principles ; 
but he could not think it his duty, to place 
in a situation of confidence, a Gentleman 
who professed opinions directly opposite 
to those opinions, which, he believed, were 
professed by the majority. The times 
were full of difficulty. He believed that 
circumstances might arise, which would 
require a man of no ordinary firmness, and 
a man entertaining opinions like the ma- 
jority, as the agent and organ of the 
House. He contemplated, as possible, a 
difference of opinion between that House 
and the House of Peers, and when it 
would be most important that the rights of 
that branch of the Legislature, which were 
the rights of the people should be sup- 
ported ; and would not the House—would 
not the people think that their rights might 
be endangered, and the exercise of them 
impeded, and that confusion might nsue 
from having as their organ, a man 
whose sentiments did not accord with the 
sentiments of the nation, Hedid not say 
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would not; but when he considered that 
it was possible—that there was a great 
probability even, of disputes, arising, he 


must say that it was necessary to have an 
individual to fill the Chair, whose opinions 
accorded with those of the people, while 
he possessed the other requisite qualifica- 
tions. The right hon. Gentleman who 
had so long filled the Chair, was eminently 
qualified by his talents for that situation. 
He did not object to him on the score of 
his abilities, but he was anxious to see if 
he could not find another individual, as 
well qualified as the right hon. Gentleman, 
and who, during the long struggle for 
Reform, had maintained those principles 
which the Ministers had propagated, and 
the people supported. He wished that 
House, which represented the people, to 
elect a man who had acted as if he thought 
the Reform proper, and who had been 
elected by a large majority; he might 
almost say, unanimously returned to Par- 
liament, by a constituency who desired 
Reform. There were such men, men who 
had not indeed been tried in that situation, 
but had shown themselves in other situa- 
tions capable of performing all the duties 
of the Speaker of that House. On under- 
standing that there was a proposition to 
re-elect the late Speaker, and thinking, for 
the reasons he had stated, that it was in- 
consistent with the duty he owed to a 
Reformed Parliament to support sucha pro- 
position, he had turned round to see in 
whom he could place confidence, and 
in whom the House and the country 
could place confidence, if raised to the 
dignity of Speaker. At one time, he 
considered that it would be sufficient if 
he expressed his dissent from the nomina- 
tion proposed, leaving the House to decide 
whether it would or would not support his 
views, and in case it had supported them, 
then only proposing the individual whom 
he thought was likely to obtain the con- 
fidence of the House and the country. 
Looking, however, to the usual practice in 
such cases, and more narrowly to the 
qualification of individuals, and judging 
that it would be preferable to name the 
individuai he thought qualified, to merely 
negativing the proposition, he meant, 
before sitting down, to put into nomination 
one of the hon. members for the county of 
Stafford. In his opinion, that individual 
was quite fit for the station, though he 
would candidly confess, that he did not 
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mark, He hoped, as he had been heard 
so far, and heard while he expressed an 
opinion rather unfavourable to the hon. 
Gentleman, that he might be further 
heard, while he showed the grounds of his 
approbation. He would candidly state 
his opinion, and explain the reasons for it. 
The experience of the hon. Member, his 
qualifications, and his high standing, fitted 
him, both publicly and privately, for the 
important situation. Besides the hon. 
Member’s high standing, he had had great 
experience in all the business of that 
House; he had been concerned in most 
of its important debates, and he knew no 
man, who, session after session, and day 
after day, had so closely attended to those 
important duties, to understand which was 
the first qualification to enable any hon. 
Member to fill the important situation of 
Speaker in that House. If he might 
judge from the experience previously ob- 
tained by other Gentlemen before they 
became Speakers, he must say, that he 
could not find one who had had equal ex- 
perience in, and who had paid equal atten- 
tion to, the business of Parliament, both 
publie and private, to the hon. Member 
for Staffordshire. The hon. Member’s 
services were sufficient to recommend him. 
As regarded the standing of the hon. 
Member, he had been sent into Parliament 
by the almost unanimous voice of a 
county; and a man representing such a 
constituency was, in his opinion, pecu- 
liarly proper to express the opinion of the 
people, and be the organ for expressing 
the opinions of the House. In firmness of 
mind and experience, he was satisfied that 
the hon. member for Staffordshire would 
not be deficient. Finding that many 
others entertained the same decided no- 
tions of his fitness to discharge the import- 
ant duties of a Speaker, he (Mr. Hume) 
thought he might be excused if he dwelt 
no longer on that part of the subject. 
There was, however, another consideration 
deserving of notice—the station of the 
hon. Member in life. As he (Mr. Hume) 
hoped that no future Speaker would be 
found to apply for a retiring pension, the 
fortune and station of a candidate for that 
office were not indifferent things, when 
his qualifications came to be estimated. 
In confirmation of his (Mr. Hume’s) views, 
he might refer to the recorded opinions of 
the right hon. member for Tamworth, and 
those of Mr. Bragge Bathurst, who had 
taken an active part in the election of Mr, 
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Abbot in 1806, and with whose sentiments 
those of the right hon. Baronet coincided. 
After having stated their sentiments to the 
House, he would put it, whether their 
choice ought not to fall on one of whose 
political principles they approved. The 
right hon. Baronet, after alluding to the 
great importance of the office, and to 
several of its duties, went on to observe ; 
“« But those duties of the Speaker, which 
are discharged within our walls constitute 
but a small, and not the most important 
part of the great functions committed to 
him. Not only is he selected for the 
guardian of our own rights ; we also select 
him for the performance of duties in which 
the people at large are no less interested 
than ourselves—duties, the execution of 
which must affect even the remotest pos- 
terity. We do not select him merely to 
make a formal demand of those rights and 
privileges, which were claimed and as- 
serted by our ancestors, which are as much 
ours as our lives and general liberties—no, 
we select him as the sentinel, to guard 
against all slight encroachments on our 
privileges, to detect those trivial departures 
from established forms, which are the more 
dangerous, because, from their apparent 
want of importance, they are likely to 
escape attention, and because the danger 
to be apprehended from them seems to be 
too remote to demand an immediate inter- 
ference. The necessity of providing a 
check against such contingencies is pointed 
out by reason and history. It has been 
well remarked, that in all free, and, of 
course, complicated governments, at some 
period or other, cases would occur when 
the interests of the different established 
orders of the State would clash, and ques- 
tions would arise on the particular privi- 
leges of each. Without the exertion of 
unremitting vigilance, it is impossible to 
guard against encroachments, pregnant 
with the most dangerous consequences.’”* 
In the same speech, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had also the following remark :— 
‘* Whatever may be his talents and attain- 
ments, I consider it absolutely necessary 
that he should possess the confidence of 
the House. That confidence, no rank, no 
talents, no attainments can command ; 
while we bow with ready deference to high 
integrity, and lofty-minded independ- 
ence.”+ Further on, the right hon. Baro- 





* Hansard, vol, xxxix. p. 5. 
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net said, “If there be any office in the 
appointment to which it is peculiarly de- 
sirable that purity and excellence of pri- 
vate character should be attended to, it is 
that of Speaker of the House of Commons; 
an Office, the powers of which, are often 
exercised amidst the warmth of party-feel- 
ing ; exercised in the approbation of 
honourable actions, and the censure of 
base ones; exercised (it ought never to be 
forgotten) where the votes of the House 
are so nearly divided, that we intrust to 
the Speaker the right of giving force and 
validity to our resolutions, and of impart- 
ing the whole weight of law, to what would 
otherwise be merely waste-paper.”* He 
would ask the hon. Members who were 
reformers, and who reviewed the conduct 
of those who were called anti-reformers, 
whether, after hearing those sentiments, 
they could support one whose opinions 
were directly opposed to their own? No 
man could for an instant dispute the ne- 
cessity of choosing a person who should 
have the full confidence of the House and 
of the country. But it was impossible 
that the people could feel confidence in an 
individual who was opposed, though no 
doubt, most conscientiously opposed, to 
those reforms which they had so anxiously 
and still desired, and which they believed 
essential to their welfare. Was it then, 
possible that the people of England could 
have confidence in the proper discharge of 
the duties of the House, if the House of 
Commons this day should elect the right 
hon. Charles Manners Sutton as Speaker ? 
He confessed that for his part, he could 
not have confidence in it. He judged of 
others by his own feelings; and if the 
House elected a decided anti-reformer to 
fill the Chair, was it to be supposed that 
the people of England would be satisfied 
with such an election? It would be im- 
possible for the House to commit itself 
more against the general feeling of the 
country, by any step it might take, than 
by making this appointment ; and it was 
but justice to the right hon. Baronet, to 
say, that in the speech already alluded to, 
he had comprised all the duties connected 
with that high station, and all the views 
that could be taken of the qualifications 
necessary to fill it. It would, he repeated, 
be impossible to satisfy the people by the 
choice of an anti-reformer as the Speaker, 
presiding over the Members whom they 





* Hansard, vol. xxxix. p. 8. 
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had returned. * They would look upon it 
as the result of fear of the anti-reformers 
in the other House, or a compromise be- 
tween two parties. He could not allow 
himself to sit in that House, and witness 
such a compromise, without raising his 
voice against it. Heregretted some of the 
steps which had been taken by Ministers, 
to carry into effect some of their measures 
by the hands of others; and when he saw 
what took place in some parts of the 
country, where the whole weight of official 
influence had been used to oppose these 
measures, he was sorry that they had not 
learnt the lesson, which such circum- 
stances ought to have taught them. Would 
it not excite dissatisfaction, that Ministers 
by a sort of compromise, should thus give 
up the only honourable appointment which 
was in the gift of the people, all other ap- 
pointments being in the hands of the 
Crown? The present appointment, then, 
involved principles of the highest import- 
ance, and the great question was, whether, 
under the Reform measure, the Reformed 
House of Commons would place in their 
Chair an individual, whose opinions were 
known to be against the various and im- 
portant changes that had been effected, 
and were in progress towards the relief 
the country expected. Was it possible to 
reconcile any man’s mind to the sincerity 
of those, who held out to the hopes of 
the people their desire to carry into effect 
all the advantages of the Reform Bill, if 
they placed in the Chair a person whose 
opinions were directly opposed to the Bill 
and to all its consequences? On the con- 
trary, it would be taken for granted that 
little was to be expected from the Repre- 
sentatives of the people of England, if 
they permitted one to be placed in the 
Chair, who, however impartial he might 
be, was known to entertain opinions hos- 
tile to those professed by the great ma- 
jority of the Members, and on account of 
which they had been returned to Parlia« 
ment. He had been told since he entered 
the House, that if he opposed the re-ap- 
pointment of the late Speaker, it would be 
supposed he acted contrary tothe principles 
of economy which he had hitherto advo- 
cated, and that, by opposing the election of 
the right hon. Manners Sutton, he would 
be saddling the country with an additional 
burthen, in the pension to be paid to the 
right hon. Gentleman on his retirement, 
but which would be saved to the public as 
long as he sat as Speaker. If he could 
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believe that any such paltry or trifling 
consideration actuated the mind of any 
one, when the forwarding or the retarding 
of the interests of the people was at 
stake, he certainly should think that Gen- 
tleman had formed erroneous notions of 
the principles of economy. He considered 
such a principle beneath the notice of any 
individual Member, and unworthy of the 
dignity of the House. He had never re- 
fused any individual full compensation for 
the duties he had rendered to his country ; 
but he had always opposed giving idle and 
useless persons large sums, dragged from 
the pockets of the people, by excessive 
taxation ; and it must only have been some 
cf those persons, feeling the effect of that 
line of conduct on his part, who had 
raised that report. But he had been in- 
formed of a difficulty which had arisen, and 
which, if it were as he had heard it, could 
not be made too generally known, as it 
would put the question of economy in the 
re-election of the right hon. Gentleman 
quite at rest. He had not seen the late 
Act, but he had been informed that, ac- 
cording to its wording, if the House should 
now elect the right hon. Gentleman as 
Speaker, he would still be entitled to his 
pension of 4,000/, a-year. The annuity 
was to cease, only on his getting an ap- 
pointment from the Crown, but this was 
an appointment from the people. Let not 
hon. Members deceive themselves then, by 
the notion, that in voting for the re-elec- 
tion of the right hon. Charles Manners 
Sutton they were giving a vote in favour 
of economy. On the grounds he had 
stated, he thought the hon. member for 


Staffordshire was entitled to the votes of 


the House, in preference to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. If they were in all 
other respects equal, he thought the hon. 
member for Staffordshire would, on public 
grounds, be entitled to the votes of a 
Reformed House of Commons, concurring 
as he did, in opinion with the majority of 
its Members. Having, therefore, expressed 
the view which he had taken of the situ- 
ation in which the House was placed, he 
felt it to be his duty, without fnrther ob- 
servation, to propose “ that Edward John 
Littleton, Esq., be placed in the Chair 
of this House.” 

Mr. O’Connell seconded the motion. 

Lord Morpeth said, that in rising to 
select from amongst the hon. Members 
who surrounded him an individual worthy 
to preside over their proceedings, he felt 
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that the situation in which he was placed 
was one of great delicacy, as well as of 
great honour, and to which he should 
never unasked have aspired. He could 
not, however, consider the request that had 
been made to him when he was called on 
to come forward on this occasion, in any 
other light than as a just compliment to 
the large body of whom he was, within 
those walls, the Representative. In ap- 
proaching, as he would, at once, the 
object which he had risen to advocate, he 
felt both what was due to himself and 
what was imposed on him by a sense of 
duty in pursuing the course which he meant 
to adopt, and he was sure that the person 
whom he was about humbly to recommend 
to the votes of the House for the honour- 
able situation of Speaker would be the last 
to grudge him the fair and honest avowal 
which in the first instance, he felt himself 
called on to make. He confessed that 
strong feeling of a public nature had, at 
one time, induced him to contemplate a 
different course of proceeding; but the 
circumstances to which he thus briefly 
alluded had not arisen; his fears had not 
been well founded; and therefore he now 
turned, with pleasure, to the right hon. 
gentleman who, forsixteen years, and insix 
Parliaments, had filled the arduous post 
of Speaker, with so much credit to him- 
self, with so much benefit to the House, 
and with so much satisfaction to the 
public. He called on the House, without 
meaning any disparagement to the claims 
of the hon. member for Staffordshire—he 
called on the House again to secure for 
itself the benefit of the continuance of 
those services which had been already so 
fully appreciated, and so warmly recog- 
nized, by all parties. The hon. member for 
Middlesex had himselfadmitted, with much 
candour, that the right hon. Gentleman 
had alwaysbeen actuated byaconscientious 
desire to do his duty. That duty was, to 
preside fairly, candidly, and impartially 
over the business of that House. That 
duty, it was admitted on all hands, had 
been satisfactorily performed ; and there- 
fore he thought that the objection, the 
sole objection, made by the hon. member 
for Middlesex, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not hold the same political 
opinions with the majority of that House, 
was on this occasion by no means a 
forcible or appropriate objection. He 
was of opinion that that circumstance was 
rather in fayour of the right hon. gentle- 
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man, since he had shown that, whatever 
might be his political sentiments, he did 
not allow them to bias his conduct as a 
public functionary. It was always irksome 
to indulge in panegyric in the presence 
of its object; he, however, felt himself 
considerably relieved from that difficulty 
in this instance by referring to what took 
place shortly before the close of the last 
Parliament. It would be remembered, 
that when the Speaker of the House at 
that time announced the probability of 
his retirement from the Chair, his able and 
upright conduct while he filled the office 
was acknowledged by the special declara- 
tion of those who were best qualified to 
judge of it, and that opinion was re-echoed 
by the universal acclamations which burst 
from all parts of the House—as well from 
those who had been present during his 
whole career, as from those whose experience 
had begun at a later period, and been 
chiefly acquired in long, and painful, and 
harassing contentions. But one opinion was 
expressed—but one opinion prevailed— 
with respect to the conduct of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Undeviating regular- 
ity, constant attention to the duties of 
his arduous office, and courtesy, without 
servility, had ever distinguished his career. 
These were qualities great in themselves, 
but they were absolutely invaluable in 
such an office as Speaker of that House. 
The whole tenour of his conduct was 
worthy of the highest praise. Since he 
had occupied that elevated situation, the 
bulk and importance of parliamentary 
business had enormously increased. That 
which was called ‘ private business,” and 
which came under the immediate cogni- 
zance and supervisal of the Speaker, had 
been immensely enlarged. He might 
mention, as a proof of this fact, the adop- 
tion of the system of rail-roads through- 
out the country. This actually created a 
new branch in that department of business. 
The right hon. Gentleman had, in con- 
sidering those projects, a difficult and de- 
licate task to perform. He had to look 
both to the promotion of public improve- 
ment, and to the protection of private 
rights. Jn all these matters, and in those 
of graver import, which aroused the feel- 
ings, or affected the destiny of nations, he 
was ever found to be accessible and clear 
in communicating information. So just 
were his principles of action, that interest, 
vanity or party spirit could scarcely 
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of feeling was rebuked and abashed by 
his determined but polished firmness. 
What, then, were the circumstances in which 
they were placed? The individual thus 
unanimously judged to be so admirably 
qualified for the situation of Speaker, to 
whose merits his opponents bore the most 
unbiassed testimony, was willing again to 
assume that important office. They saw 
amongst them the right hon. Gentleman, 
ready, with undiminished fitness, to re- 
assume the post which he had so long 
adorned. More laborious exertions than 
those which the right hon. Gentleman 
had undergone could not, he was convin- 
ced, be required from any Speaker, and 
he felt convinced, that any attempt to 
facilitate the business of that House must 
begin by some alleviation of that constant 
and indispensable attention which was 
now required from that functionary. He 
should be unwilling, on an occasion when 
unanimity was so desirable, to introduce 
topics, or to touch upon subjects, that 
could disturb such unanimity; he should, 
however, observe that, looking to the 
change which had taken place in the con- 
stitution of Parliament, the source of so 
much hope to some, of displeasure to 
others, and to all a matter of such exten- 
sive speculation, it was most advisable, 
for expediting the business of the House, 
for securing regularity, and maintaining 
order, that they should borrow all the 
assistance in their power from a Gentle- 
man of long practical experience, and 
tried ability. He therefore should propose 
to the House to devote to its service all 
that valuable experience, and all those 
enviable attainments, which were now 
within its reach. He was of opinion that 
the most skilful repair of the vessel, unless 
assisted by the knowledge and aptitude of 
the pilot, would not produce all those 
beneficial effects which the people were 
led ‘to expect. He believed that, with 
whatever defects former Parliaments 
might be chargeable, few would be found 
to say that the forms of proceedings which 
generally prevailed in them were not those 
calculated to expedite business. If the 
right hon. Gentleman were again placed 
in the chair, he would bring into exercise 
all the advantages afforded by former Par- 
liaments and by long experience. He, 
therefore, with all deference, had the 
honour to move—‘“ That the right hon. 
Charles Manners Sutton do take the chair 
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Sir Francis Burdett said, he took the 
liberty, on this occasion, of rising thus 
early to address the House, in order that 
he might, in the first place, have the 
satisfaction of expressing his entire con- 
currence in all that had been said by 
the nobleLord; though, at the same time, 
the observations of the noble Lord placed 
him in a situation of considerable em- 
barrassment, since the noble Lord seemed 
to have touched upon every point connec- 
ted with the subject in so eloquent a 
manner as rendered it imprudent for any 
Gentleman to follow him. The noble 
Lord had pointed out, with great propriety, 
those grave and weighty considerations to 
which the House was bound to attend on 
the present occasion. The observations 
of the hon. member for Middlesex also 
made it difficult to add anything to what 
he himself had advanced, although he 
must confess that the hon. Member had 
taken a position which he had little ex- 
pected him to occupy. As he viewed 
the question, he took it that this was a 
case to be decided on its abstract merits, 
and not to be disposed of by private 
regard or partial feeling. The only con- 
sideration which ought to weigh with 
the Members of that House was, who 
amongst them could they select as the most 
fit to fulfil the important functions 
attached to the office of Speaker? At a 
time of difficulty in the eyes of all—a 
time of embarrassment and danger in the 
eyes of many—but to him a time of hope 
and satisfaction—at such a time, the 
were called on to say who should fill the 
Chair of the first Reformed Parliament. 
Surely that situation should be filled by 
a person whom they could depend on; not 
by one of whom they might prophesy 
what he might be likely to do, but by one 
of whom, guided by previous experience, 
they could confidently foretel the future 
conduct; by one, of whom, for sixteen 
years, the conduct had been the theme of 
constant panegyric by every person who 
had, on any occasion, come in contact 
with him, and by none had he been more 
warmly praised than by the hon. member 
for Middlesex. That was a solid ground 


of preference to which no untried excel-| 


lence could lay any claim. The speech 
of that hon. Member, in which he bore 
such ample testimony to the merits of the 
right hon. Gentleman, reminded him 
of the passage in Scripture, where Balak 
calls on Balaam to curse his enemies, 
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The prophet proceeded to the top of a 
mountain, but instead of dealing in curses, 
he meted out blessings. Then ‘“ Balak 
said unto Balaam, What hast thou done 
unto me? I took thee to curse mine 
enemies, and behold thou hast blessed 
them altogether.” He defied the wit of 
man to find a more decided proof of the 
fitness of any man for an office than the 
panegyric of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex. The right hon. Gentleman, ac- 
cording to the showing of the ‘hon. 
Member, possessed all those qualifications 
which were necessary for the efficient 
performance of the duties of Speaker. 
The hon. Member admitted that the right 
hon. Gentleman was perfectly qualified 
for the situation of Speaker, but he meant 
to oppose him on one point, andon one point 
only,—namely because he differed in his 
political opinions from the hon. Member, 
and from other individuals in that House ; 
but Gentlemen would recollect the con- 
duct of the right hon. Gentleman during 
the great struggle for reform, when he 
made no distinction between one Member 
and another of the House. The hon. 
member for Middlesex said, he was con- 
vinced that the right hon. Gentleman had 
conducted himself in the Chair equally 
and impartially—that he was ever ready 
to aid Members with his advice, privately 
with reference to private bills, and 
publicly with regard to public bills, with- 
out making any distinction whatever. To 
ali the Members of that House, at all 
times, whether in or out of the Chair, the 
right hon. Gentleman was ready to give 
advice when advice was wanted. Young 
Members, especially in ‘‘ private business,” 
could always avail themselves of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s advice and assist- 
ance. That which was denominated ‘ pri- 
vate business,” though out of sight, 
formed by far the most important part 
of the Speaker’s duty. It was a vulgar 
opinion that the Speaker had nothing to 
do but to preside in his robes, seated in 
his easy chair, over the debates of that 
House. Such, in common conception, 
was the great duty of the Speaker. But 
those who adopted that opinion knew 
thing of the difficulties which were 
inseparable from the situation. It was 
necessary that the Speaker should be ac- 
quainted with all the forms of Parliament, 
with all the minutie of the various proceed- 
ings that came before it. How the 
various duties of the office were executed 
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by the right hon. Gentleman, the House 
at large and indeed every individual 
Member of the late Parliament, were the 
approving judges. It seemed to him to 
be trespassing unnecessarily on the time 
of the House thus to allude to those 
feelings and sentiments of approbation 
which were expressed and echoed on all 
hands. He felt that he was somewhat in 
the situation of the man who, at a public 
meeting at Rome, suddenly rose to pro- 
nounce a furious panegyric on Hercules. 
He was, however, cut short by oneof the au- 
dience, who exclaimed Quits vituperavit ? 
Who has found fault with Hercules? 
He, in the same manner, would ask, who 
had found fault with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman? Let the merits of the hon. Gen- 
tleman whom the hon. member for Middle- 
sex would substitute as Speaker in the place 
of theright hon. Gentleman—let his merits 
be what they might, still he was not a fit 
competitor with that right hon. Gentle- 
man. He meant not to disparage that 
hon. Member’s abilities, but he would 
say, that neither he nor any other Member 
of that House could be a just competitor 
with the right hon. Gentleman, allowing 
the moral and intellectual qualities of 
each party to be equal, because the right 
hon. Gentleman’s long practical experi- 
ence in the situation put all competition 
entirely out of the question. It would be 
idle and unbecoming in him to take up 
the time of the House further than to state 
the pleasure, the gratification, and the 
honour which he felt in seconding the 
nomination of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he was sure that the House would 
not lose the present opportunity of doing 
justice to themselves and him by electing 
and placing him in that elevated situation. 

Mr. Littleton said, that under ordinary 
circumstances he would have suffered 
others to speak before him, but standing 
in the situation of an unwilling candidate, 
he hoped the House would allow him to 
address a few observations to it, It was 
impossible for him to express too strongly 
the honour which he felt at the manner in 
which the hon. member for Middlesex had 
put him ia nomination to fill the office of 
Speaker of that House; he hoped, how- 
ever, that neither the hon. Member, nor 
any other individual, would take offence 
when he begged of the hon. Member to 
spare him and the House the pain of going 
to a division on this subject. Had his 
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never have been placed in competition 
with a Gentleman, whose long experienee 
of sixteen years in office, whose conduct, 
public and private, in that arduous situa- 
tion had endeared him to every person 
with whom he had any communication. 
How far a Speaker ought to be the real 
representative of the opinions of the 
House, was a question on which he would 
not enter; but this much he would de- 
clare, that never since 1817, when he had 
supported the election of Mr. Manners 
Sutton, had that Gentleman ceased to be 
the continued assertor of the rights and 
privileges of the Commons. Indeed, he 
firmly believed that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would rather errin defending than 
surrendering them. In reference to the 
question of economy, which had been 
raised, in support of the re-election of the 
late Speaker, on the supposition that such 
an event would be a saving to the country, 
by the amount of the pension which the 
munificence of the last Parliament had 
awarded to his services, he must say, that 
he agreed with the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, that it was totally undeserving 
consideration in a question of such great 
importance as that of determining who 
was to be Speaker of the Reformed House 
of Commons. On the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s services alone was his claim to their 
support founded; and he considered that 
his past services were the best guarantee 
for his future conduct. Placed as they 
were, on this occasion, ina House of Com- 
mons containing so many new Members, 
and in which they were likely to have the 
most constant attendance, it was especially 
advantageous that they should elect a 
Gentleman, whom sixteen years constant 
practice in the discharge of its duties had 
rendered completely master, both of the 
principles and practice of his office, and 
who was not only extensively acquainted 
with the recorded decisions of that House, 
but had a perfect knowledge of its forms 
and usages. The unexampled patience 
and urbanity of the right hon. Gentleman 
were the constant themes of praise amongst 
all his contemporaries, and of gratitude 
amongst those numerous individuals who 
at different times were indebted to him 
for directions and instruction. He took, 
therefore, the earliest opportunity of en- 
treating his hon. friends, now that they 
had availed themselves of what, probably, 
they considered the most convenient mode 





representations been attended to, he should 


of declaring the grounds of their political 
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opposition, to concur with the almost 
unanimous feeling of the House—unani- 
mous, indeed, from personal considera- 
tions alone—and place that right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair without a division. 

Mr. O’Connell said, he must object to 
the proposition of the last speaker, that 
the Motion should be withdrawn without 
a division, It was of great importance 
that the people of England should know 
who were the parties to this transaction, 
and who were opposed to it. He con- 
sidered this as another instance of that 
paltry truckling on the part of the present 
Administration towards their ancient ene- 
mies, which had already afforded such 
frequent subjects of complaint. He con- 
curred with his right hon. friend the mem- 
ber for Middlesex, that this was a contest 
of principle—a contest between the prin- 
ciple of Reform on the one hand, and the 
principle of Toryism on the other. If the 
elevation of Toryism were a subject of 
such trifling importance as the hon, Baro- 
net seemed to consider it, he knew not to 
what purpose the long and busy life of 
that Member had been devoted. The 
whole object of that life, he understood, 
had been to put down Toryism ; and yet 
now they found him advocating, in his 
place in Parliament, the doctrine that it 
was immaterial whether the chief officer 
of that House was a Tory in principle or 
not. Onthat single ground he rested the 
question. He admitted the extreme fit- 
ness of the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
by the noble Lord to be Speaker of an 
Unreformed House of Commons.  Per- 
sonally he felt himself much indebted to 
that right hon. Gentleman for the courte- 
ous assistance which he had received at 
his hands. When he first took his seat in 
Parliament, indeed, assailed on the one 
hand by the open opposition of those who 
then occupied the Treasury Benches, and 
the perhaps equal but more concealed 
hostility of those who sat on that side of 
the House; he must confess tliat he did 
not receive so much support from that 
right hon. Gentleman as he thought him- 
self entitled to. His explanations were 
cut short; but he had forgotten it all in 
the subsequent treatment which he expe- 
rienced. The useful information and as- 
sistance which the right hon. Gentleman 
was at all times ready to give him in the 
discharge of his parliamentary conduct, 
more than compensated for any grievance 


such as that to which he had alluded. He 
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agreed with the hon, Baronet, and with the 
noble Lord, in their remarks on the per- 
sonal qualities of the right hon. Gentle- 
man; and for the Speaker of an Unreformed 
House of Commons, he thought no man 
could be more fit. Hewasan accomplished, 
intelligent Gentleman, who had great—al- 
most miraculous facility, in expressing the 
sentiments of that House on every occasion, 
however arduous, and who was perfectly 
ready to meet any demands that might be 
made upon his time. But the credit of his 
Majesty’s Ministers was at stake in this 
matter. The public were much disap- 
pointed when it found them seeking every 
opportunity of thrusting their political ene- 
mies into places and offices of great power 
and importance. They should stand by 
their friends, and leave their enemies ta 
shift for themselves. It was once said of 
one of our Monarchs, that he treated his 
enemies like friends, and his friends like 
enemies. It appeared as though the pre- 
sent Ministers were following that mis- 
chievous example. However, they should 
have future opportunities of talking on 
that subject at greater length; for he 
doubted not, from the disposition they had 
already evinced, that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would give abundant cause for similar 
censure. He put the present question en- 
tirely on the Toryism of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he would say, that if it 
was contended on the one side that the 
fitness of the right hon.Gentleman had 
been admitted, even by his friend the mem- 
ber for Middlesex, on the other hand, no 
one had ventured to utter one word im- 
pugning the extreme fitness of the hon. 
| member for Staffordshire. He would defy 
‘any one to state a single ground of objec- 
| tion to that Gentleman’s qualifications. 
| He was possessed of great parliamentary 
experience, and was well acquainted with 
_all the routine of private business, Touch- 
| ing the orders and proceedings of that 
| House he was full of knowledge, which 
|he was capable of communicating with a 
| readiness, clearness, and ability, which he 
exhibited on all occasions. He also pos- 
‘sessed one eminent quality—that of can- 
‘dour. He had known him entertain one 
| opinion on entering the House, but his 
| good sense had subsequently induced him 
to yield conviction to the arguments of 
those who had viewed the question in a 
| different light. Thus he was convinced 
| at he had one quality of great minds 
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that of perfect candour, in addition to 
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the other high qualities of which he was 
possessed. No man existed who was in 
all respects more qualified to sit as Speak- 
er of the House of Commons. There was 
a considerable degree of fitness and equal- 
ity in both the Gentlemen; and the true 
question, therefore, was, whether they 
were to have for the Speaker of the Re- 
formed House of Commons a Tory or a 
Reformer? He had considered that the 
grand advantage of the Reform Bill was 
to put down Toryism in England—that 
vile and abominable system, which existed 
by the plunder of the people, and by the 
usurpation of their rights. No family had 
enjoyed the fruits of that system more 
than the family of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. They had possessed several rotten 
boroughs; they had numerous nominees 
in the House; and he should like to know 
of what use the Reform Bill would be, if 
Tories and Tory connexions were still to 
be predominant; and if the principles 
which directed old Parliaments were still 
to guide the councils of the new. If, in- 
deed, the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
formed himself—if, like many Tories, who, 
at the late election, had their reforming 
principles for the first time awakened on 
coming before a real constituency—if the 
right hon. Gentleman had found out that 
he had been a dormant Reformer all his 
life-time — then all objection would be 
at anend. His opposition was not person- 
al, but to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
principles ; the effect of his election under 
such circumstances being to make Toryism 
triumphant. What large sums of money, 
had not his family received for the per- 
formance of very small services. In speak- 
ing of small services he, of course, did not 
allude to the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self. He had rendered actual services— 
his duties were of the most arduous na- 
ture—he worked harder than an unfortu- 
nate labourer, or even a child in a cotton 
factory. No man could come down to 
that House more honestly and fairly, or 
animated by a purer spirit to perform the 
duties of his office moe fully and fairly 
than the right hon. Gentleman. But he 
referred to his family as one, than which 
none had received more of the public 
money for less service. There was one 
individual of that family who had oc- 
cupied a high office in Ireland for twenty 
years, to the utter dissatisfaction of every 
human being in that country, and for 


which he had received 250,000/. That 
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individual, by force of his connexions, was 
raised to the office of Solicitor General ; 
but so deficient was he in talent, that not- 
withstanding the great power of his family 
they could not raise him to a higher office 
than that which was generally considered 
a retreat for “incapables, the office of 
Puisne Baron of the Exchequer. Bad as 
he was, however, he was thought good 
enough to be made Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, and so he continued for 20 years. 
It was stated that fifty per cent of the de- 
crees of Lord Manners had been reversed ; 
he was aware that the amount had been 
denied, but such was, he believed, the fact. 
This was the system which he wanted to 
put down, and the Reformed Parliament 
would be good for nothing if it did not 
put itdown. Were they still to continue 
in the ancient state of drudgery—were 
the Ministry to nominate the Speaker— 
arrange who should second—and_ then 
shout down all who presumed to oppose 
them? If there were no other objection 
than that this was a Ministerial arrange- 
ment, that circumstance would have great 
weight in his mind [a laugh]. He was 
glad to hear the Treasury laugh. It 
sounded in the same tone as the laugh 
which used to proceed from the Treasury 
Benches of an Unreformed Parliament, 
when any man dared to assail the then 
Lords of the Ascendant, and venture an 
opposition to their high behests. The 
object of Reform, however, was to de- 
throne these Lords, and make them simple 
Members of the House, counting man for 
man with the rest of its Members. How 
far the placing a Gentleman of Tory prin- 
ciples in that Chair was likely to satisfy 
the public might easily be anticipated. 
The people had been struggling almost to 
rebellion and revolution to get rid of the 
Tory faction, and now the Reformed 
House of Commons was about to take it 
up. The Ministry—the Reforming Min- 
istry—had made the regular arrangements. 
They were, of course, afraid that the right 
hon. Gentleman would be proposed by 
the Tories. They sent the offer of the 
situation, which, of course, was quite un- 
expected, and which, when offered, was 
politely accepted. And then they went 
out of their way, not to promote a friend, 
but a political enemy. They were sure to 


get the votes of the Conservatives on the 
occasion to swell their numbers, and the 
newspapers of to-morrow would blazon 
forth the grand Ministerial majority. The 
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strength of Ministers would be promul- 
gated on the Stock Exchange, and the 
Jews would rejoice in anticipation of a 
rise of two or three per cent. Ministers 
might felicitate themselves on such a coa- 
lition ; they might felicitate themselves on 
their successfully dictating to the House ; 
they might flatter themselves on such a 
mode of gaining a majority, but he should 
not be doing his duty, did he not protest 
against it 7 limine. With regard to the 
laugh which had been raised against his 
hon. friend, when he deprecated the in- 
troduction of economy into this discussion, 
as if he were deserting his principles, 
he begged it to be remembered that the 
laugh proceded—from whom? Why, 
from the Treasury Benches—from the 
very men who proposed to grant the pen- 
sion of 4,000/. per annum for the life of 
the right hon. Gentleman, with a reversion 
of 3,0007. per annum to his son. That 
grant was an enormous abuse of the public 
money; and he hoped thetime would short- 
ly come,when a parliamentary inquiry would 
be instituted into the right of an Unre- 
formed House of Commons to vote away 
the money of the people to Members of 
the House itself; and that an inquiry 
should also be instituted into what sums 
of the people’s money the great Oligarchi- 
cal families had been suffered to put into 
their pockets. The public demanded this 
of the Reformed Parliament; and in the 
name of the people he would require it at 
their hands. But reverting to the ques- 
tion of economy—the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s pension had, according to the Act 
of Parliament, already commenced, and 
he was entitled to have received two quar- 
ters—one on the Ist of October, and the 
other on the 5th of January. It had 
commenced, therefore; and having once 
commenced, the Act of Parliament was 
express, that it must continue during the 
term of his natural life. There was a pro- 
viso, in the eighth section that the one- 
half of the pension was to be forfeited 
if the right hon. Gentleman accepted 
any office under the Crown. The ap- 
pointment of Speaker of that House was, 
however, not an office under the Crown; 
for the acceptance of any such office, as 
was well known, invariably cost a Member 
his seat. Probably Ministers might be- 
lieve—indeed, he himself believed—that 
the right hon. Gentleman himself would 
be inclined to make sacrifices. Still, as 
the laws stood at present, the re-election 
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of the right hon. Gentleman would not save 
the country one farthing of his pension ; 
and, therefore, his supporters had no right 
to twit the member for Middlesex, or those 
who took part with him, with any want of 
economy. The question, therefore, stood 
before them, purely on the merits of the 
respective candidates. He objected to 
the right hon. Gentleman, as unfit from 
his political sentiments, to be Speaker of 
a Reformed House of Parliament. The 
hon. member for Staffordshire yielded 
nothing to him in point of talent. In his 
judgment indeed — perhaps it might be 
impugned—the hon. member for Stafford- 
shire seemed to display a greater degree 
of intellect, and to possess a higher order 
of mind than the right hon. Gentleman, 
whilst his principles were most undoubted. 
The noble member for Yorkshire boasted 
—perhaps a little vanity of that kind was 
pardonable—of the number of his consti- 
tuents. He believed, though he was not 
certain that he was quite accurate, but he 
believed that he represented the feelings of 
as large a portion of the population of this 
Empire as the noble Lord himself, and 
in their name he protested against this 
step as an abandonment of reforming 
principles, as a relapse into Toryism, as 
a following up of one of the worst prac- 
tices of the Unreformed Parliament—that 
of the Ministerial party making their own 
arrangements—and then voting down the 
people by the aid of a Conservative majority. 
He would venture.to prophesy that was 
not the last time they would see that com- 
bination. ‘‘Coming events cast their 
shadows before.” Reports had long been 
going about, that a junction was to be 
formed to put a stop to the progress of 
Reform, and to the amelioration of our 
institutions. Amelioration—did he say 
—he begged pardon. The right hon. 
member for Lancashire had declared the 
Reform measure to be final; and the 
noble member for Northamptonshire had 
also pronounced a similar decree. [Lord 
Althorp denied this.] He begged pardon, 
he only spoke from the statements which 
he read in the newspapers. The noble 
Lord was there represented as upholding 
the finality of the Reform Bill, and in 
order to facilitate that event, the principle 
of Toryism was to be consecrated, by plac- 
ing a Tory in the Chair of that House. 
Lord Ebrington said, that he could not 
help regretting that upon such an occasion 
as the present, the hon. member for Dublin 
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should have indulged in the topics which 
appeared to be something like personal 
reflections on the connexions of the right 
hon. Gentleman who had been now pro- 
posed for their choice, and he was sure 
that the House would pardon him in say- 
ing that, whatever might have been the 
public conduct of the persons in question, 
such conduct could not be laid to the ac- 
count of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
such topics had no relation whatever to 
the question now before the House ; and, 
to say the least of it, it would have been 
more in accordance with good taste and 
propriety to have omitted them. With 
regard to the immediate question now be- 
fore them, he would confess that upon no 
occasion had he ever felt less difficulty in 
coming toa conclusion, and that conclusion 
he need scarcely add, was in favour of the 
Motion for the re-election of the right hon. 
Gentlemanthe member for the University of 
Cambridge. It would be quite unnecessary 
for him to trouble the House with any 
observations in support of the propriety of 
that re-election, but having been a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons during the 
sixteen years which that right hon. Gen- 
tleman had presided over it, and having 
had, for several years previously, (for so 
long he was sorry to say, had he been a 
Member of that House), an opportunity of 
comparing the right hon. Gentleman’s 
conduct with that of his predecessor, he 
could not refrain from expressing his 
cordial concurrence in everything which 
had fallen from the noble Lord and from 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Francis Burdett), re- 
specting the merits and the qualifications 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 
happy to bear his humble testimony, in 
conjunction with theirs, as well to the 
ability with which that right hon. Gentle- 
man had discharged the important duties 
of his office, as to the uniform candour, 
strict impartiality, and undeviating courtesy 
which he had always evinced—qualities 
which had secured for him upon all former 
occasions, as well as upon the present, the 
applause and approbation of all parties in 
that House—of his political opponents 
as well as of his political and personal 
friends. He could not, therefore, avoid 
congratulating this, the Reformed House 
of Commons, upon the opportunity which 
it had of selecting for its President, as he 
hoped it would, a person who, by long ex- 
perience, was so admirably fitted to fill 
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ing it, conciliated the respect of all who 
had seen him in it. He was sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman would, if advanced 
to the high honour which he (Lord Eb- 
rington) trusted would be again conferred 
upon hin—namely, that of being chosen to 
preside over an assembly of the real Re- 
presentatives of the people, discharge the 
duties of his office with advantage to the 
House and to the country; and he was 
confident that the conduct altogether of 
the right hon. Gentleman in that situation 
would do as much honour to himself, and 
as much credit to the House of Commons, 
as it had previously done to other and 
former Houses very differently constituted 
from that to the Chair of which the right 
hon. Gentleman was now he trusted about 
to be called. He could not sit down 
without offering the humble tribute of his 
praise to the merits, and—compared with 
those of any other individual except the 
right hon. member for the University of 
Cambridge—he would say the unequalled 
merits of his hon. friend the member for 
Staffordshire, and his fitness for the situ- 
ation of Speaker of that House; but he 
was sure that his hon. friend would be the 
first to acknowledge, that he detracted in 
no way from the respect which he enter- 
tained for his public character and public 
merits, when he postponed his claims to 
those of an individual who had for so long 
a period, and in such an efficient manner, 
presided over the House; and he was 
equally certain that his hon. friend cordially 
concurred in the opinion of, he believed, 
the great majority of the Members of that 
House as to the propriety of that right 
hon. Gentleman’s re-appointment. 

Mr. Tennyson confessed, that since he 
first had the honour of a seat in that House, 
he had never found himself placed under 
circumstances of greater painanddifficulty, 
and embarrassment, than he was upon the 
present occasion, for though he concurred 
in all that had fallen from his hon. friend 
the member for Middlesex, he could not 
support his Motion; and though he felt 
as strongly impressed as any Member 
present with the great merits and valuable 
qualifications of the right hon. Gentleman 
whose re-election to the office of their 
Speaker was now proposed, he could not 
but regret that they should be driven to 
such an alternative. As he could not sup- 
port the Motion of his hon, friend the 
member for Middlesex, he hoped that the 
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sons which iad induced him to come to 
a different determination from his hon. 
friend. He certainly agreed with his hon. 
friend that it was desirable that, in a Re- 
formed House of Commons, such as we 
now had, the individual who presided over 
it should be one whose sentiments in a 
great degree harmonized with the senti- 
ments and the general public opinion of 
the people of England. His hon. friend 
had said, that a Speaker of a Reformed 
House of Commons should be one who 
entertained sentiments that harmonized 
with the’ majority of the Members of that 
House, and of the people of the country 
at large; and he (Mr. Tennyson) perfectly 
coincided in the justice of that observation ; 
but he would beg to remark, that as yet 
they did not know what were the senti- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman the 
member for the University of Cambridge, 
and they were in ignorance as to whether 
his sentiments harmonized or not with the 
sentiments and opinions of the people of 
England. He should be as anxious as his 
hon, friend the member for Middlesex to 
place in the Chair of a Reformed House 
of Commons an individual whose opinions 
agreed with those of the people at large, 
and he would wish to know what was the 
reason that such an opportunity had not 
been afforded to them upon the present 
occasion? He would wish to know whe- 
ther there was any truth in those reports 
and rumours which had been glanced at 
by his hon. friend the member for Dublin 
-—whether it could be true that the Minis- 
ters of the Crown had presumed to negoci- 
ate with any one as to who should preside 
over that free Parliament? He could 
not bring himself to believe such rumours, 
for if he did, he should feel himself obliged 
to withdraw from his Majesty’s Ministers 
that general support which it was his in- 
tention to give them; and, for his part, he 
would say, that he did not know any of- 
fence, that would better deserve impeach- 
ment than such an interference on the 
part of the servants of the King as to who 
should be the person to preside over the 
deliberations of that House; and he was 
quite sure that no man would agree in that 
opinion with him more readily than the 
tight hon. Gentleman who sat below him, 
and who had so lately and so worthily 
filled the Chair of that House. He (Mr. 
Tennyson) should like to see the Ministers 
of the Crown distinctly disclaim the truth 
of such rumours. He should like to have 
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heard that the right hon. Gentleman whose 
re-appointment they were now discussing 
had ere this been elevated to a still higher 
and more honourable situation—a seat in 
the other House—which the long services 
of a laborious life had amply earned for 
him, and he should have felt grateful, in 
common with all those who had witnessed 
them, to that right hon. Gentleman for 
the impartiality, the courtesy, and the 
firmness which had uniformly marked the 
discharge of his public duties. It certainly, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
struck him (Mr. Tennyson) with great sur- 
prise that that right hon. Gentleman should 
have appeared again in that House, but, 
finding him there, he (Mr. Tennyson) 
found it impossible to compare the qualifi- 
cations of any untried Member with those 
which that right hon. Gentleman posséssed 
for filling the office of Speaker of the 
House of Commons. He could not say 
that he wanted confidence in the right 
hon. Gentleman; he had, on the contrary, 
the most perfect confidence inhim. He 
was quite sure that that right hon. Gen- 
tleman would embody the sentiments of 
that House, as it would be his duty to do, 
even though they should be repugnant to 
his own. He had always seen that right 
hon. Gentleman stand forward to support 
the rights and privileges of that House, 
and he was quite sure that such would 
continue to be the conduct of that right 
hon. Gentleman if he should be again 
called to fill the high office of Speaker of 
that House. He should like to know how 
far his hon. friend the member for Staf- 
fordshire deserved to be proposed, as his 
hon. friend the member for Middlesex had 
proposed him, for the selection of the 
House, as a Gentleman, who in his mind, 
represented the feelings of the people of 
England? He believed that his hon. friend, 
the member for Staffordshire, was as much 
opposed as the right hon. Gentleman could 
be to those measures which he (Mr. Ten- 
nyson) and his hon. friend the member 
for Middlesex, and others, held to be ne- 
cessary for the perfecting of the measure 
of Reform; for the hon. member for 
Staffordshire was one of those, he believed, 
who held that the Reform Bill was to be a 
final measure; and, entertaining that 
opinion, it was not to be expected that 
his vote would be in favour of any of the 
measures required, as the people con- 
sidered, for completing that measure. 
Under such circumstances, he should have 
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no difficulty in choosing between the two 
individuals now proposed for selection as 
the Speaker of that House. It would be 
difficult to find any individual so emi- 
nently qualified as the right hon. Gentle- 
man was to fill that office, and, if personal 
merits should alone decide the question, | 
there was no one who had higher claims | 
upon them than that right hon. Gentleman. | 
He remembered that, at the conclusion of , 
one of the late Sessions of Parliament, he | 
happened to be placed in collision with | 
that right hon. Gentleman upon a point of | 
order. Perhaps he had then exceeded | 
the bounds of order, but, at all events, 
this he would say, that he was sure that | 
neither party feeling nor political bias in- | 
fluenced the decision which was on that 
occasion made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but that it was one which was solely 
prompted by a conscientious sense of his 
duty. He should, as he had already said, 
vote for the re-election of the right hon. 
Gentleman; at the same time, he could 
not avoid expressing his regret that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had not adopted a course 
which would have been only just towards the 
right hon. Gentleman, and would have 
enabled the House to come with propriety 
to another conclusion. 

Lord Althorp: Irisein consequence of the 
call which has been made upon me by my 
right hon. friend, and of the charge which 
hasbeen made against his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, I shall, therefore, briefly state the rea- 
sons which induce me to give my vote as I 
shall do on the present occasion. My right 
hon. friend, and also the hon. member 
for Dublin, imputed to the King’s Govern- 
ment the exercise of undue influence in 
the election of a Speaker. As far as my 
own knowledge is concerned, no influence 
has been used at all. With respect to 
the case, it is simply this:—I am per- 
fectly ready to admit, and I agree with 
those Gentlemen who say, that if they 
found two Gentlemen of equal ability 
proposed as Speaker—with one of whom 
I agreed in opinion generally, and from 
the other of whom I differed—I should 
most assuredly give the preference to the 
former. But when I found that the right 





hon. Gentleman had again been returned 
as a Member of the present Parliament, 
I really am quite astonished that every 
Gentleman does not feel, as I did, the great 
advantages which must result from our 
possessing the benefit of his experience ; 
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formed the duties of Speaker, I think we 
cannot but admit that his qualifications 
are pre-eminent, and that he is infinitely 
better fitted for that high situation than 
any other Member of the House can pos- 
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sibly be. I am perfectly ready to say 
that, looking at my hon. friend the mem- 
ber for Staffordshire as an untried man, 
I have every reason to believe that he is 
perfectly qualified. But it is impossible 
to put in competition with a person of 
whose excellent conduct we have had such 
ample experience, one of whom we have 
had no experience at all; and I should 
have been guilty of the greatest derelic- 
tion of my duty if I had allowed any 
private consideration to influence my 
mind, and induce me to give my vote 
to any Gentleman who was not pos- 
sessed of the same experience. Cer- 
tainly, therefore, I avow to my right hon, 
friend, that I did write to the right 
hon. Gentleman to know, if he were 
elected Speaker, whether he would under- 
take the office; telling him that, if he 
would undertake to do so, he should have 
my support. I certainly did do so. The 
hon. and learned member for Dublin seems 
to think that this is dictating to the 
House. If we are now to talk of Ministers 
of the Crown dictating to a British House 
of Commons, | can only say, that we have 
wasted two years in bringing about Re- 
form. I hope and trust that the measures 
which his Majesty’s Ministers will bring for- 
ward may be such as to meet the approba- 
tion of the House, and of the people. It is 
my intention that they should do so, 
and there is one sentiment in the speech 
of my hon. friend, the member for Mid- 
dlesex, in which I concur most com- 
pletely : namely—that the Reform Bill 
was the means and not the end. I have 
been taunted with having spoken of the 
Reform Bill as a final measure, If I 
used the word final, it was not in the 
sense supposed by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin.- If I said that the 
Reform of Parliament itself was final—I 
never meant that no other Reform was to 
be introduced, and that no advantages 
whatever were to accrue from it? Cer- 
tainly not. I considered it final, and 
I supported it as final, as far as regarded 
the Constitution of the House itself, and 
as a means by which to effect other im- 
provements, and other Reforms. The 
hon. and learned Member seems to think, 
because I made use of the word final, 
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that I am opposed to those very Reforms 
of which I consider the Reform Bill only 
the foundation. In this respect, therefore 
I can only say, my language has been 
misinterpreted. I have laid the circum- 
stances connected with the nature of my 
vote this day before the House; and I 
trust that it will consider that I have not 
done anything disrespectful or contrary 
tomyduty. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
great experience is such, that no other 
Gentleman can be put in comparison with 
him. No objection has been raised 
against him, except that he differs in 
politics with the majority of the House ; 
and it is put by my hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Middlesex, as if this was the first 
instance of a Speaker having been se- 
lected who differed in opinion from that 
majority. Why, in the very last Par- 
liament, the right hon. Gentleman differed 
as completely from the majority as in the 
present. No Member, referring to his 
experience in that Parliament, can say 
that he suffered any inconvenience in 
consequence. I am sure the conduct of 
the right hon. Gentleman was perfectly 
impartial, and the cause which we were 
then advocating met with not the slightest 
interruption. I confess I see no difficulty 
in the choice. As I said before, if the 
qualifications of both Candidates were 
equal, that might be a reason for prefer- 
ting the Candidate whose opinions more 
nearly coincided with my own. On the 
score of economy, I entirely agree with 
the hon. member for Middlesex, that this 
question is one of too much importance to 
allow any such consideration as that of eco- 
nomy to have any influence. I cannot, 
however, admit the position which has been 
taken, that no saving will be effected ; and 
I must say (though, perhaps, it is pre- 
sumptuous in me to do so), that I differ 
from the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin in the interpretation of the Act of 
Parliament. The Act says, that the 
pension is not to ‘commence till after 
the right hon. Gentleman ceases to be 
Speaker :—It points out the period of 
quitting the office, as that of the com- 
mencement of the pension; I therefore, 
think that, under the Act, the right to the 
pension will not accrue so long as the 
right hon. Gentleman shall continue 
to be our Speaker, The right hon, Gen- 
tleman himself takes the same view of the 
case. The mistake seems to arise from 
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man ceased to be Speaker on the proro- 
gation of Parliament, whereas he did not 
cease to be Speaker till the dissolution ; 
and upon his being restored to the Chair, 
all claim to the pension is suspended. 

Mr. W. Cobbett spoke as follows: It 
appears to me that since I have been sit- 
ting here, I have heard a great deal of 
vain and unprofitable conversation. It 
seems to be thought that this is a mere 
question as to the greater or less fitness 
of the one Member or the other, to fill 
the office of Speaker of this House ; but, 
in my opinion, there is another point 
which in a still greater degree requires 
our most serious consideration: I mean 
how the people will think on the subject, 
what regard they will consider has been 
paid to them in our choice, and what 
opinion they will form of us from our 
first act—the appointment of a Speaker. 
It has been very much the fashion to 
talk of the fitness of the Member proposed 
in other respects —of his experience,and 
al] that; but in this case we ought to 
look among ourselves for one who may 
deserve to be considered by the people 
as an epitome of us. When we put a 
Speaker once in that Chair, we tell the 
people, in effect, to “look on that man, he 
is the chief of us.” He ought, in fact, to 
be the best of us all; he will be considered 
the man whom we have chosen as_ the 
ablest and wisest among us; the most 
public spirited; and, in short, as I said 
before, the epitome of the House. In 
making our choice, we say to the people 
of England—* Look upon this man as 
our Representative, as we are Representa- 
tives of you.” With respect to the Act of 
Parliament (but I suppose I must not say 
a single word about law)—with regard 
to the Act of Parliament which granted 
a pension to the right hon. Charles Man- 
ners Sutton, I must say I think the noble 
Lord (Althorp) is completely mistaken, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman is 
undoubtedly entitled by law, if re-elected 
Speaker, to continue to draw his pension 
as well as his salary. Now I will ask, is 
there any lawyer here, any merchant, or 
any literary man, who hears me, who 
does not know that if a quarter of his time 
were spent in the business which de- 
volves upon the Chairman of this House, 
that business would.not only be done 
effectually, but it would be done much 
better than it ever was yet? But the 
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he has also a house besides, as well as 
allowances for clerks, and numerous 
other perquisites. Can any one say, 
under these circumstances, that the ser- 
vices of the Speaker are not amply paid 
by the salary which he receives while he 
holds the office? Is there any man who 
thinks that a salary equal to that which 
the United States consider sufficient for 
their President, is not sufficient for the 
President of the House of Commons? 
The right hon. Gentleman has been for 
sixteen years in the office of Speaker ; 
he has received every year a salary of 
6,000/.; he has thus taken from the 
starving people of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, sixteen times 6,000/. ; he has 
had besides very considerable emoluments 
over and above all this. Has the House, 
then, calling itself the Representative of 
the people of England, Scotland and 
freland , any right to saddle this coun- 
try with a salary superior to that of 
the President of the United states—a 
salary greater than the income of the 
Chief Magistrate of a nation containing 
10,000,000 of freemen ? Yet it is a fact 
that the President of the United States 
has no greater salary than that of the late 
Speaker of the House of Commons, It 
is my opinion, that if these things were 
well sifted (and I shall take care that 
they be well sifted shortly)—it is my 
opinion that this House alone, with its at- 
tendants, officers, door-keepers, and so 
ferth, costs this country more than the 
whole of the civil and political govern- 
ment of the United States of North 
America, even including its ten ambas- 
sadors to the different Courts of Europe. 
Let me call the attention of the House to 
the newness of the position in which they 
are at this moment placed, and to the 
effect which will probably be produced 
on the public mind, should their tirst act 
go to throw an additional burthen on the 
country. We may well believe, that the 
opinion of the country will not be very 
favourable tous, if such should be the 
case, when we take into consideration 
what the people have said on the subject 
of pensions in every one of their petitions 
on the subject of Reform ; and it will not 
be very gracious to set out, in the face of 
the people’s reiterated prayers, by sad- 
dling the country with one pension 
more. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 


Francis Burdett) who has seconded the 
nomination of the right hon. Charles 
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Speaker, knows 
very well the nature of the petitions on 
the subject of Reform, for he had to 


Manners Sutton for 


do with a good many of them. I can 
safely declare, that in all my life, ever since 


tT began to pay attention, in any consider- 


able degree, to political matters of the 
kind (aad that is a good while ago), I can 
safely say, that I do not remember one 
single petition, from first to last, on the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform, to which 
a petition for the Abolition of Pensions 
was not appended. I defy any Member 
to produce one petition in which this was 
not the case—one petition, I say, on the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform, in which 
the petitioners omitted a reform of expense, 
as the object of the former Reform. I defy 
the noble Lord (Lord Morpeth) to point 
out one such petition, presented during 
the last five-and-twenty years. Financial 
Reform was never forgotten ; when it was 
prayed that the abuses which had crept 
into the Constitution should be removed, 
that prayer was invariably coupled with 
one for the removal of those burthens, 
which had been unjustly imposed on the 
people of this country-——I mean every 
single pension which is not fully merited 
by services to the country. This is, in 
fact, what the people had uppermost in 
their minds, when they spoke on the sub- 
ject of all other Reform. It would be ill 
answering their expectations, if a Reformed 
House were to commence its labours by 
imposing an additional burthen. What! 
will a Reformed House of Commons con- 
tinue to make the poor man pay forty 
times as much for articles of consumption 
asthe rich man, in proportion to his means? 
According to Cocker—I will bring them 
to Cocker—let them apply to Cocker, and 
Cocker will tell them that the poor man 
pays forty times as much tax on some sorts 
of articles as the rich man does. But not 
only does the right hon. Gentleman seek 
to take this pension of 4,000/. himself, but 
to continue to his son too a little pension 
of 3,000/. for his life also, all for services 
performed during sixteen years, for which 
services the father has already been fully 
and amply remunerated. During these 
years, the right hon. Charles Manners 
Sutton received about 100,000/. for the 
performance of his duties as Chairman of 
the House of Commons; and now the 
country has to pay pensions for two lives, 
which, reckoning these lives to last a rea- 
sonable time, may enable them (father and 
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son) to receive 200,000/. more. With 
their- pockets already crammed with the 
people’s money, they must pocket twice as 
much more. Depend upon it, Mr. Ley 
[the Clerk of the House, who presides 
before the Speaker is chosen], that if the 
people of this country are to be peaceable 
and quiet, they must learn to love us as 
children love their parents. We must be 
both kind and just to them. Is this, then, 
the way in which the House is to show 
the people that they can depend upon 
them? Are we about to tell the over- 
taxed people—the people who are in a 
state of starvation and of suffering, as my 
hon. colleague will show the House here- 
after, such as cannot be described—a state 
that no one could believe unless he saw it, 
while the people are paying 5s. per pound, 
instead of 1s. 3d., for tea ;—are we about 
to tell that people that no relief is to be 
expected from us, as we shall in effect do, 
if the first Act of this House be the pla- 
cing that man in the Chair, who hasalready 
received such largesums of the publicmoney? 
The noble Lord (Lord Althorp) has talked 
as if it were in the power of Government to 
cause the payment of this pension to cease. 
He spoke as if he could drive a bargain 
with the right hon. Gentleman, and make 
a contract with him, that should he be re- 
elected his retiring pension should cease. 
The late Parliament bestowed 4,000/. 
a-year on their Speaker, at his retirement 
from office, and 3,000/. a-year for his son, 
or any male heir, I suppose. It was an 
Act of Parliament that bestowed these 
pensions, and nothing can rescind it but 
another Act of Parliament; and, in my 
opinion, the noble Lord is quite mistaken 
as to the meaning of that Act. I will ask 
the hon. member for Ireland (I don’t re- 
collect the particular place, just now, that 
he is Member for, and I call him, there- 
fore, the member for Ireland),—I ask, 
then, the hon. member for Ireland (Mr. 
O’Connell), who is a lawyer, whether there 
must not be another Act of Parliament 
before the pension can be rescinded? It 
is a bargain—he has got a contract ; and 
nothing can take the pension away but 
another Act of Parliament. How much 
honesty, moderation, and merciful con- 
sideration of the people there was, in a 
transaction by which he was rewarded for 
filling his late situation for sixteen years, 
by losing 6,000/. a-year on his retirement, 
and receiving 4,000/. instead, for doing 
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has got his hand in the people's pockets, 
and he will not soon draw it out. The 
noble Lord thinks the pension will cease 
on his being re-elected ; but depend upon 
it it will not cease. What is the situation, 
then, in which the House is now placed, 
with respect to this appointment? If 
the right hon. Charles Manners Sutton 
should be re-elected, as apparently he will 
be: (I know nothing of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s qualifications, for I never saw 
him in his Chair in my life, and know 
nothing at all about him),—if he be re- 
elected, the House tells the people that 
their hopes will be disappointed, because 
the people will judge of their future con- 
duct from their appointment of aman who 
has driven such bargains with the money 
of the people. Such an appointment shall 
not receive my assent; and there are, I 
have no doubt, a good many others who 
will not agree to it. Suppose the right 
hon. Gentleman. to be appointed Speaker 
of this House; if the House chose, it 
could not then undo the appointment. 
The right hon. Gentleman might go im- 
mediately and sell his pension, which he 
may do if he chooses—he may go this 
afternoon and sell it as an annuity for life, 
if he chooses to do so. Will the House 
consent to injustice so flagrant? Are we 
going to say to the nation, look up to this 
man, with his pockets crammed with the 
people’s money, as the Speaker of the 
Reformed House of Commons—as the 
first Commoner of England? Is this the 
way in which you are to tear the leaves 
out of the accursed Red Book? You are 
clapping new leaves in. In conclusion, I 
must protest against the appointment of 
the right hon. Gentleman as Speaker of 
the House of Commons, because such an 
appointment will be, in my opinion, an 
open declaration of war against the people 
of England. 

Mr. Warburton could not, by any means, 
assent to the opinion of some hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had spoken on this question, 
when they affirmed that the fitness of the 
candidates to fill beneficially the office for 
which they were to be appointed, was only 
a secondary consideration, and ought to 
weigh but little with the House, when put 
in competition with weightier matters. At 
the same time, he must agree with those 
hon. Gentlemen who had made political 
character the most essential qualification, 
so far as to say, that when the pretensions 
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the situation efficiently, were equal, the 
preference ought to be given by a Re- 
formed House of Commons to that candi- 
date, whose opinions agreed most nearly 
with those of the majority of that House. 
It was by no means of little importance, 
‘that the man who filled that Chair should 
be such a one as they might look up to 
with pride, and say, ‘‘ Behold the man 
whom the people delighteth to honour!” 
He had risen to state a few points, which 
he observed, had been either wholly 
omitted, or but partially noticed by the 
preceding speakers. On no former occa- 
sion had a pension been granted to a re- 
tiring Speaker, until that Speaker had 
actually ceased to fill the Chair. That in 
this case could not possibly have taken 
place with the right hon. Charles Manners 
Sutton, for he continued Speaker until 
Parliament was dissolved. It was wrong 
to imagine that a prorogation put an end 
to his official character. There was no 
former instance of a Speaker who had re- 
ceived a pension before his retirement. 
He was satisfied, however, by the whole 
conduct of the hon. Gentleman, that 
he would never allow his political opinions 
to bias, in the slightest degree, his conduct 
as Chairman of the House of Commons ; 
but the precedent was decidedly bad, as 
far as regarded the voting of a pension to 
him before his retirement, as it took away 
one of the guarantees which the House 
possessed for his good conduct in the 
Chair; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
should, as he believed he would, be again 
re-elected their Speaker, the least that 
could be expected from Government was, 
that either they themselves or some of their 
supporters in that House should make a 
Motion, in order that the vote of the last 
Parliament on this subject might be rescind- 
ed at the earliest possible period of theensu- 
ing Session; so that the House might again 
have in its own hands that security for his 
good behaviour, which, however unneces- 
sary in the present case, it was always 
desirable that the House should hold. 
The noble Lord (Lord Morpeth) had said, 
that, ceteris paribus, the House ought un- 
doubtedly to elect that Member for Speaker 
whose political opinions most nearly coin- 
cided with those of the majority of the 
House. Now, from the experience which 
he (Mr. Warburton) had had of the right 
hon, Gentleman’s conduct while formerly 
seated in that Chair, he was ready and 
anxious to pay him those compliments, 
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which his great merit and unimpeached 
impartiality so eminently deserved. No 
person who had ever any dealings with 
him, either in his public or private capa- 
city, would refuse to acknowledge thus 
much; but on an occasion like the pre- 
sent, when the question was about per- 
forming the first act in a House of Com- 
mons from which the people expected so 
much—when the debate was about per- 
forming an act, to which there was every 
probability that the people were now direct- 
ing their attention, as expecting to find in 
it the first earnest of their success, or the 
first indication of coming disappointments 
—on an occasion like that, a man might 
be allowed to drop the language of com- 
pliment, and unbosom himself freely and 
fully, and without regard to considerations 
of mere politeness. He would, therefore, 
speak to one point, which, in his mind, 
would go a great way to reduce the candi- 
dates more nearly to a level, in point of 
ability, to perform the duty of the office 
in question. He would therefore beg, as 
delicately as possible, but at the same 
time plainly, to observe, that the due per- 
formance of his duties required physical as 
well as mental qualifications. On many 
occasions during the last Parliament, he 
had observed with pain, the extreme ill 


health under which the Speaker was - 


labouring, while seated in the Chair; and 
he would, therefore, now call the attention 
of the noble Lord (Lord Morpeth) who 
proposed, and of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Francis Burdett) who seconded the nomi- 
nation, to this subject. For his own part, 
he (Mr. Warburton) could not help enter- 
taining doubts as to his (Mr. Charles 
Manners Sutton’s) ability to go through 
the arduous duties which must devolve 
upon a Speaker of a Reformed House of 
Commons. At all times, as difficult as 
they are important, the duties of the man 
who should next fill that Chair, would be 
infinitely more difficult, and infinitely more 
important than at any time heretofore. In 
balancing, therefore, the merits of the two 
Gentlemen whohad been put in nomination 
(his opinion might be thought an odd one; 
but in so important a matter, as he had be- 
fore said, it was desirable that hon. Members 
should unbosom themselves with perfect 
candour)—in balancing the qualifications 
of the Members proposed, he considered 
that the physical requisites of both can- 
didates should be taken into account; 
and in that case he certainly thought 
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that the vigorous frame of the hon. mem- 
ber for Staffordshire afforded more pro- 
mise of continued efficiency than the ill 
health under which he was sorry to observe 
that the right hon. Gentleman had la- 
boured during the last Session. He 
should now sit down; but he would ob- 
serve, in conclusion, that if no Member 
should be found on an early occasion, 
to propose that the vote of the last Par- 
liamentshould be rescinded, he would him- 
self propose, that all that part of the vote 
of the House of Commons by which a 
retiring pension of 4,000/. for his own life, 
and of 3,000/., for that of his son, be con- 
ferred on the right hon. Charles Manners 
Sutton, should be repealed. 

Mr. Manners Sutton was understood to 
express the considerable embarrassment 
under which he rose on the occasion, for 
he hardly knew how, on the one hand, 
to avoid the imputation of unwarrantable 
vanity if he gave vent to the feelings in- 
spired by the kind opinions which had 
from all parts of the House been given of 
his exertions to perform the véxy arduous 
and most important duties of that office in 
the House of Commons which he had 
filled for sixteen years, and, on the other, 
how to shun the appearance of culpable 
indifference if he failed to express the 
satisfaction and gratitude he felt. What- 
ever sentiments he had heard expressed 
with respect to his fitness in other parti- 
culars, he heard no opinion mentioned on 
any side unfavourable to his impartiality ; 
and whatever other claims his friends 
might flatter themselves that he possessed 
to the high honour of presiding in the 
House of Commons, to this, at least, he 
would lay claim—he would take credit to 
himself for the strictest impartiality in his 
decisions. On this, as on every occasion, 
he felt it to be his duty to submit impli- 
citly to the decision of the House. No 
man could more deeply or more painfully 
feel than he, the difficulty of duly perform- 
ing the arduous duties which he was again 
willing to take upon himself if it should 
please the House to re-appoint him. He 
knew well, better than most men, the re- 
sponsibility which that man must incur in 
all cases who consents to fill that Chair. 
Proud and grateful as he was for the com- 
pliments which had been so liberally 
bestowed upon him from all quarters of 
the House, he could not be so far led 
away by them as to imagine that the 
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among their Members a better occupant of 
that distinguished seat. As to capacity 
and fitness, he could lay claim to but a very 
moderate share ; but he at least possessed 
long experience. He would again, how- 
ever, obey the commands of the House, 
if it should be its pleasure again to impose 
them upon him. Among the qualifica- 
tions which every man ought to bring 
when he ventured to occupy the Speaker’s 
Chair, that which he had before mentioned 
was certainly of paramount importance— 
he meant the strictest impartiality; and to 
that he would appeal again to the House 
whether he might not justly lay claim. 
This was, indeed, no merit to lay claim to. 
It was only claiming the character of an 
honest man; for it was very difficult to 
draw a distinction between honesty and 
the strictest impartiality, in filling an office 
like that in question. Surely it could not 
now be supposed that he would suffer a 
political bias to sway his judicial decisions. 
For sixteen years had he performed the 
duties of Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons; for sixteen years was it admitted 
that he had suffered no political fecling to 
outweigh his sense of duty; for sixteen 
years he had taken care not to allow his 
perceptions to be dimmed by prejudices ; 
and was it credible that he would be so 
blinded now, as to suffer them to draw 
their mist over his eyes? Should the 
House withdraw its confidence from him 
now, he should at least have this consola- 
tion—that the six successive Parliaments 
in which he had sat as Speaker of the 
House of Commons would be sufficient to 
do him justice. If it should be the plea- 
sure of the House of Commons, to elect 
the hon. member for Staffordshire, what- 
ever assistance m the discharge of his 
duty sixteen years’ experience would 
enable him to render that hon. Gentle- 
man should most cheerfully be given to 
him, or to any other Member of the House 
who might be appointed. In conclusion 
he would say, that, notwithstanding his 
sense of his own imperfections, and of the 
difficulties of the task which he should 
have to undertake, if it should be the 
pleasure of the House to re-appoint him, 
he would exert himself to the utmost, as 
he had done before, to discharge his duty 
to the House, to the country, and he would 
say, as an honest man, his duty to himself. 
Mr. Methuen observed, that he con- 
sidered himself to be standing there as the 
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and on their part, he thought it his duty 
to call upon Ministers for some explana- 
tion respecting their intentions with regard 
to the continuance of the pension of 
4,000/. to Mr. Manners Sutton, in the 
event of his re-election. He thought it 
extremely desirable, indeed absolutely 
necessary, to have that question answered 
before they should proceed to a division. 
Admitting that the right hon. Gentleman 
was possessed of all the qualities requisite 
in the man who was to fill the Chair, al- 
though he should be sorry to vote against 
him, he could not vote for his again ob- 
taining an office by which he would receive 
6,000/. a-year in addition to the pension 
of 4,000. before granted him. An op- 
portunity of settling this point had al- 
ready been afforded, and he was surprised 
that it had not been more early taken ad- 
vantage of. It would be more to the 
credit of the Government, of the House, 
and of the right hon. Gentleman himself; 
it would, above all, be more satisfactory 
to the people of England, if that expla- 
nation should be given before they came 
to a decision —if the question were at once 
answered, whether it was or was not in- 
tended that the right hon. Charles Sutton, 
if re-appointed Speaker of the House of 
Commons, should hold the pension of 
4,000/. in addition to his salary as 
Speaker ? 

Mr. Manners Sutton said, he would 
answer the question of the hon. Member 
in one short sentence. He conceived 
that, according to the law of England, 
and according to the intention of the 
Legislature in the Act of Parliament in 
question, the person holding the office of 
Speaker of the House of Commons could 
not receive Is. of the pension spoken of 
so often. That, he added, was his firm 
belief with respect to the law on this point, 
and that was his conviction with respect 
to the intention of the Legislature; but 
whatever might actually be the law, or 
whatever the intention of the Legislature 
might be supposed to be, it was his firm 
determination, if re-elected to the Chair, 
not to receive 1s, of the pension while he 
had the honour to fill the Chair. 

Major Beauclerk must apologize to the 
House as a new Member, for proceeding 
to address it on such an important subject, 
but he wished to propose a resolution for 
reducing the salary of the Speaker, from 
6,000/. to 4,0007. a-year. The hon. 
Member sat down on being informed that 
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it was not then the time for discussing 
such a resolution. 

The House divided on Mr. Hume’s Mo- 
tion, that Mr. Littleton do take the Chair : 
Ayes 31; Noes 241—Majority 210. 


Lust of the AYEs. 


Baldwin, Dr. H. Lloyd, J. H. 
Beauclerk, Maj. A.W. Nagle, Sir R. 
Bowes, J. O’Connell, Daniel 


Bulwer, E. L. 
Butler, hon. P. 
Cobbett, William 
Dykes, F. L. B. 
Evans, George 
Ewart, William 
Faithful, G. 
Fielden, W. J. 
Grote, George 


O’Connell, Maurice 
O’Connell, Morgan 
O’Connell, John 
Potter, Richard 
Roche, William 

Roe, James 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Romilly, John 
Sutton, rt. hon. C.M. 


Gaskell, Daniel Strutt, Edward 
Hume, Joseph Vigors, N. A. 

Hutt, William 

Kinloch, George TELLER. 
Lynch, A. H. Warburton, Henry 


The Question put, that the right hon. 
Charles Manners Sutton be appointed 
Speaker of that House. 

Mr. Cobbett agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber for Surrey, that some resolution on the 
subject of the Speaker’s salary should be 
adopted. The enormous salary, and the 
other great pecuniary advantages enjoyed 
by the Speaker of the House of Commons 
should make the Representatives of the 
people take it into their consideration. 
He begged to ask the House what fitter 
instance or opportunity could be taken for 
establishing a precedent by the reduction 
of the pensions with which the people were 
burthened than that to which he had now 
alluded more than once—namely, the pen- 
sion so improperly given to the Speaker 
by the Act of the last Session ? Here was 
aman for the last sixteen years, nay, al- 
most from his infancy, receiving by thou- 
sands the public money ; and who, out of 
doors, would not say it was highly im- 
proper such a man should be set up as the 
subject of their election, or as a sample 
of the House itself? If they were farmers, 
and used the language of that class, they 
would cry out, “ Asis the sample, so is the 
sack.” Would it not be clear that the 
present House was, like the last, despite of 
the Reform, disposed to persevere in 
eternally putting its hands into the pockets 
of the poor people of this country, and 
taking from thence as much as it well 
could? If that right hon. Gentleman 
should be elected, he would be taken by 
the people to be a sample of the House 
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itself, and bad would they pronounce it to 
be. By such an imprudent act would 
they decide their own character with the 
people. For these reasons he was as much 
nelined to oppose the Motion now before 
the House as he was the former—an op- 
position which nothing he had yet heard 
would neutralize. 

Mr. Faithful said, that he came down 
to the House prepared to support the pro- 
position for appointing the right hon. 
Gentleman Speaker of that House; but 
what he had since heard restrained him 
from immediately giving his countenance 
to that appointment. It was undoubtedly 
true that the right hon. Gentleman had 
himself stated, that if he were re-elected, 
he had no intention of availing himself of 
the Act, by which a pension had been 
granted to him. But it must strike every 
one, that a question of this great import- 
ance ought to be determined upon grounds 
abstracted from individual considerations ; 
and ought not to be left to the decision of 
the acceptance or non-acceptance of any 
single person. He begged, therefore, to 
ask any of his Majesty’s Ministers who 
were present, whether, in the event of Mr. 
Manners Sutton being re-elected to the 
Chair of that House, they were prepared, 
immediately after his re-election, to bring 
in a Bill for the express purpose of re- 
pealing the existing Act, by which a pen- 
sion was conferred on that right hon. Gen- 
tleman? If his Majesty’s Ministers would 
not pledge themselves to the production 
of such a Bill, he should not feel justified, 
in the discharge of his parliamentary duty, 
in relying on the mere assurance of an 
individual. 

Sir Francis Burdett must repeat his 
firm conviction, that there was no man, 
without exception, in that House, who 
could be put in competition with the right 
hon. Gentleman now proposed to fill the 
Chair, in all those qualities which were 
necessary to the discharge of the high and 
important duties attached to the office. 
To those hon. Members who had objected, 
on the ground of the retiring pension 
which had been conferred upon the right 
hon. Gentleman, Ministers had explained 
the opinion which they entertained of the 
Act of Parliament in question. But the 
Opposition which was made to the re-ap- 
pointment of Mr. Manners Sutton by those 
who were the advocates of public economy, 
was the most extraordinary, and exhibited 
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For how was it possible that any saving 
could be effected for the public, unless by 
the re-appointment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman? The argument of economy, 
therefore, which in such an important case, 
however, was only of a straw’s weight, was 
directly opposed to the opinion of the eco- 
nomists ; for the only means of making a 
public saving was to re-appoint Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton to the Chair. If the Act by 
which the pension had been conferred 
on that right hon, Gentleman was as bind- 
ing as it had been alleged to be by the 
hon. member for Oldham, and other hon. 
Members, undoubtedly it could not be re- 
pealed without the right hon. Gentleman’s 
consent. But that consent he had un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman was 
disposed to give. Let it be recollected 
that the pension had been already earned. 
He (Sir Francis Burdett) was persuaded, 
that the people at large would not think 
that the right hon. Gentleman had been 
overpaid for his eminent services. He 
should very much like to sce any one of 
those who thought that the duties of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons might 
be more cheaply purchased, and that that 
officer was overpaid, placed for a time in 
the Chair, in order to ascertain whether, 
with half the salary, or with a quarter of 
the salary, or with no salary at all, the 
public would be so well served, or so well 
satisfied, as when the deliberations of the 
House had been under the direction of the 
accomplished individual in question. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that the ques- 
tion, whether in the present instance the 
right hon. Gentleman, if re-elected, would 
draw not only his salary as Speaker, but 
the pension guaranteed to him by an Act 
of Parliament, had been decided by the 
declaration of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that even if the Act would allow him to 
accept the pension, he would not accept it. 
But the much greater question was, the 
dangerous precedent of voting a pension 
to the Speaker of that House before his 
final retirement from the Chair. If this 
precedent were established, what was to 
prevent any future Minister from proposing 
to vote a pension to a Speaker, after long 
service, but before he left the Chair of 
that House? Nothing could be more 
dangerous than such a precedent. Al- 
though he was quite sure, that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s conduct in the Chair 
would not vary one tittle in consequence 
of the pension which had been voted to 
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him, yet as he strongly felt the danger 
that would attend any precedent of that 
kind, he hoped the Act by which that 
pension had been conferred would be 
repealed. 

The Solicitor General said, that as an 
appeal had been made to him for his 
opivion upon the law of the case, he would 
not hesitate to express it. His opinion 
was, that the right hon. Gentleman, if re- 
elected, could not receive under that Act 
his retiring pension for services. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not discon- 
tinued to be Speaker in consequence of 
the dissolution. He was and would con- 
tinue, for many purposes, Speaker of that 
House, and he was then Speaker until an 
election of another Speaker took place, 
for the purpose of receiving a salary as 
such Speaker. In addition to the incapa- 
city by law to receive the retiring pension 
if he were re-elected, the House had the 
assurance of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself upon the subject of his having no 
intention to assert a right to claim the 
retiring pension. 

Mr. O'Connell was free to admit, that 
the learned Gentleman’s conclusion was 
perfectly just, if his premises were valid. 
But he could not admit their validity, for 
he had yet to learn how there could be a 
Speaker to a Parliament not in existence. 
Were they to understand from the learned 
Gentleman that at a dissolution every cir- 
cumstance connected with the practical 
existence and privileges of the House of 
Commons was at an end—or at least in 
abeyance — excepting the office of the 
Speaker? And yet the learned Gentle- 
man’s doctrine was, if it meant anything, 
to that effect. For his own part, he knew 
of no Act of Parliament which preserved 
the political existence of the Speaker 
during the dissolution of the Parliament. 

Lord Althorp: The learned member 
for Dublin must be aware that in the event 
of the demise of the Crown, after the dis- 
solution of an old Parliament, and before 
the meeting of a new Parliament, the old 
Parliament must re-assemble, with its 
Speaker at its head. Although the Par- 
liament was constitutionally defunct, yet 
the Speaker continued to receive his salary 
and exercise the privileges of his office till 
the appointment of his successor in a new 
Parliament. 

Mr. O’Connell: Yes; but then Parlia- 
mentitself, by express statute, also preserves 
its existence under certain conditions. 
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Mr. Hume: The learned Solicitor Ge- 
neral’s argument would hold good if either 
he or the noble Lord could show a single 
case in which a Speaker of that House re 
ceived his salary for a period during which 
Parliament was in a state of dissolution. 
The hon. member for Brighton’s question, 
therefore, in the absence of the proof of 
such a case, was well deserving the atten- 
tion of the House; nor, indeed, could he 
see any valid objection that could be raised 
to its being explicitly answered. Let them 
consider the force of the question. At 
present, if the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Manners Sutton) were elevated to the Chair 
without a revision of the Act conferring on 
him a pension, he would be placed in a 
position so wholly independent of the 
esteem and good-will of that House, that, 
supposing his conduct should be of such a 
character as to compel the House to expel 
him from his office, he could fall back 
upon his pension wholly regardless of the 
House’s censure or reluctance to appro- 
priate the public money to the payment of 
that pension. By an act of the Legis- 
lature the right hon. Gentleman was en- 
titled to a pension of 4,000/. from the 
moment he ceased to preside in that House, 
and no mere declaration of any Minister 
could counteract that statute. The noble 
Lord might express in that House his re- 
luctance to propose a vote for the payment 
of the pension under the supposed case 
just put, but a Court of Law would soon 
convince him that only an express statute 
of the Legislature could repeal or modify 
one of its own solemn acts. The House, 
therefore, should pause ere it re-elected 
the right hon. Gentleman, and should bear 
in mind that it was suddenly called upon 
to elect a man who was, as a pensioner of 
the State, wholly independent of the people 
and their Representatives. He trusted, 
therefore, the first act of a Reformed Par- 
liament would not be the establishing of a 
precedent so bad in principle as that of 
electing to their Chair a Gentleman who 
was above the need of adapting his con- 
duct to the obtaining their approbation. 
The hon. member for Brighton was right, 
therefore, in asking Ministers whether they 
intended to bring forward a Bill for repeal- 
ing the Speaker’s Salary Act of last Ses- 
sion, and placing the right hon. Gentle- 
man where he was before the passing of 
that Act—namely, dependent upon his 
own good conduct for the reward which 
Parliament was wont to confer upon those 
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who honestly and ably discharged the im- 
portant duties attached to the Chair of 
that House. He (Mr. Hume), for one, 
would not have permitted that Pension 
Act to have passed if he could have anti- 
cipated a case like the present. Indeed, 
the principle of electing a person over 
whose conduct they possessed no efficient 
control to their Chair was so objection- 
able that hon. Gentlemen, he was con- 
vinced, would not for a moment assent to 
the Motion till Ministers had announced 
their intention to repeal an act which thus 
placed the individual candidate above their 
control, 

The Attorney General would admit 
that the hon. Member (Mr. Hume) was 
perfectly correct in stating that no mere 
declaration of a Minister could reverse 
the provisions of a legislative enactment, 
but he more than questioned the accuracy 
of the hon. Gentleman’s interpretation 
of the Speaker’s Pension Act of the last 
Parliament. He would take it upon him 
to declare that that Act most explicitly 
provided that the pension should not 
be paid till the right hon. Gentleman had 
ceased to be Speaker, and he would fur- 
ther take it upon him to declare that the 
right hon. Gentleman was, by the laws 
passed for regulating the office and salary 
of the Speaker, actually Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and as such entitled 
to receive the salary attached to the office 
till within the last few hours—in point of 
fact, till the commencement of the present 
discussion. No hon. Member could deny 
that, in the event of the demise of the 
Crown, though the Parliament was vir- 
tually dissolved, the Speaker contiued 
to receive his salary and exercise the 
functions of his office till a successor had 
been appointed in the new Parliament ; 
and no honourable Member who care- 
fully read the Act which thus coutinued 
his salary could deny that Mr. Manners 
Sutton was entitled to receive, at the quar- 
ter-day, the salary of Speaker, till, as he 
had stated, within the very few last hours. 
Besides, the letter, no less than the 
spirit, of the Act of last Session, ex- 
pressly provided that the pension should 
not come into operation till the right hon. 
Gentleman had entirely ceased to exist 
as Speaker—that is, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not more than some two hours 
claim to his pension. 

Mr. Hume.—Did the learned Gentle- 
man mean to say, that the right hon. 
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Gentleman could, during the present 
quarter, demand his salary as Speaker 
and his retiring pension also; or that he 
could not claim both ? 

The Attorney General.—The fair inter- 
pretation of the Act was, that the salary 
and pension could not co-exist in the 
same quarter. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not, on the 5th of January (the last 
quarter-day), demand his pension. 

Mr. O’ Connell: Very well; but has 
he not also not demanded his salary ? 

The Attorney General had already ex- 
plained that the quarter-day fell within the 
period during which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was entitled to receive his salary as 
Speaker. 

An Hon. Member on the Opposition 
side of the House, was against the re-ap- 
pointment of the late Speaker. Did they 
intend to let it be inferred by the public 
that they were forced to re-elect a Tory 
Speaker, because they had not amongst 
themselves a Whig candidate for this 
high office? 

The Solicitor General begged leave, 
for the information of the House, and to 
put an end altogether to the legal cavils 
of the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, to read from the Act for regu- 
lating the salary of Speaker, which he 
held in his hand, the provisions under 
which, in the event of a dissolution of 
Parliament, the individual holding that 
office was entitled to receive the salary 
attached to it, “ till a Speaker is cho- 
sen in the new Parliament.” Under this 
provision, therefore, Mr. Manners Sutton, 
the Speaker of the last Parliament, was 
and would be entitled to his salary till his 
successor be appointed; and, under the 
provisions of the Act of last Session, by 
being thus entitled to -his salary, he was 
not, and could not be, entitled to claim or 
receive his retiring annuity. 

The question was then put by the Clerk 
—‘‘ That the right hon. Charles Manners 
Sutton do take the Chair of this House 
as Speaker,” and was agreed to with all 
but unanimous acclamation. 

The right hon, Gentleman was accord- 
ingly led to the Chair by Lord Morpeth 
and Sir Francis Burdett, his proposer and 
seconder, and immediately addressed the 
House to the following effect :—‘‘ 1 am 
deeply grateful to the House for the high 
honour which they have just conferred upon 
me. 1 have now only to express my hope 
that, bya constant attention to the rights 
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and privileges of the House, by a strict ad- 
herence to those rules and orders by which 
alone our deliberations can be advantage- 
ously conducted, by the utmost courtesy 
to every individual Member of the House, 
by readily affording every information 
which it may be in my power to communi- 
cate, and by doing all I can to facilitate 
the transaction of public and private busi- 
ness, I may be so fortunate as to expe- 
rience from the present Parliament the 
same confidence which I was so fortunate 
as to experience from the six Parliaments 
which have preceded it.” 

Lord Althorp said, that in rising to 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman, 
and to congratulate the House on what 
had just taken place, he could not but 
advert with the greatest satisfaction to the 
fact, that during the previous discussion 
there was not one hon. Member who had 
spoken, and who, like himself, had had 
experience of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
great qualities, who had not borne his 
warm testimony to them. With respect 
to what had fallen from one hon. Mem- 
ber, of the political tendencies of the right 
hon. Gentleman, his (Lord Althorp’s) ex- 
perience justified him in assuring that hon. 
Gentleman, and all those hon. Gentlemen 
who were new to the House, that those 
tendencies never exhibited themselvesin the 
right hon. Gentleman’s conduct in the 
Chair. For much the greater portion of the 
time during which he (Lord Althorp) had 
had the honour of a seat in that House, 
he had differed from the opinion of the 
majority; but, during that period, he had 
been treated with just as much courtesy 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and had 
received just as much parliamentary assist- 
ance from him as since he had sat on the 
Ministerial side of the House. Although 
he entertained political opinions different 
from those of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he had never found that difference influ- 
encing the right hon. Gentleman’s conduct 
in the Chair. 

Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, January 31, 1833. 
Roya Assent To THE CHOICE OF 


A SpeakeEr.| The Lord Chancellor, the 
Duke of Richmond, the Marquess of 


Lansdown, the Earl of Albemarle and 
Lord Auckland, took their scats as his 
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Majesty’s Commissioners in the usual 
manner, . 

The Commons having been summoned 
by the Usher of the Black Rod, Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton appeared at the Bar, between 
Lord Morpeth and Sir Francis Burdett, 
and attended by a considerable number of 
Members. 

Mr. Manners Sutton addressed their 
Lordships, and said, in obedience to his 
Majesty’s commands, his Majesty’s faith- 
ful Commons of the United Kingdom had 
proceeded in the exercise of their un- 
doubted right to elect a Speaker, and it 
was his duty to acquaint their Lordships 
that the choice of the Commons had fallen 
on him. From no short experience of the 
difficulties of that high situation, it was 
impossible for him not to doubt his own 
capacity to discharge its duties; and, if 
his Majesty should be graciously pleased 
to disapprove their choice, he felt well 
persuaded that his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons would find no difficulty in 
electing some other individual better quali- 
fied than himself to perform the arduous 
duties of the station, and more deserving 
of his Majesty’s approbation. 

The Lord Chancellor informed Mr. 
Manners Sutton, that the Lords Commis- 
sioners were commanded by his Majesty 
to assure him, that his Majesty was so 
fully satisfied of his zeal for the public 
service, and of those many eminent quali- 
ties which had so often recommended 
him to the choice of the Commons, and, 
further, of his now matured experience in 
most arduous and trying circumstances, 
that his Majesty did most fully approve 
of the choice of his faithful Commons, 
and did confirm him to be their Speaker. 

The Speaker then said, that with all 
humility he submitted himself to his Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure, and it now became his 
duty, in the name and on behalf of the 
Commons of the United Kingdom, to lay 
claim, by humble petition, to all their an- 
cient and undoubted rights and privileges, 
more especially those of freedom of debate, 
freedom from arrest for themselves and 
servants, free access to his Majesty when 
occasion might demand, and that his 
Majesty would be most graciously pleased 
to put the most favourable construction 
on all their proceedings ; and for himself, 
he earnestly entreated, that if any error 
should be committed by him, it might 
not be imputed to his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons, 
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The Lord Chancellor informed Mr. 
Speaker, that the Commissioners had it 
further in command from his Majesty to 
inform him, that his Majesty did confirm 
all the rights and privileges that had ever 
been granted to, or conferred on, the Com- 
mons by any of his Majesty's royal pre- 
decessors. With respect to the Speaker 
himself, his Majesty, though sensible that 
there was no need of such assurance, had 
commanded them to say, that his Majesty 
would ever put the most favourable con- 
struction on his words and actions. 

The Speaker, accompanied by the Com- 
mons, withdrew. 


POLE PID P LODE mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, January 31, 1833. 


Royat Assent To THE CHOICE OF 
A SPEAKER.] Sir Augustus Clifford, the 
Usher of the Black Rod, came to the 
Table, and said: The Lords, authorized 
by virtue of his Majesty’s Commission, de- 
sire the immediate attendance of this 
House in the House of Peers to hear that 
Commission read. 

The Speaker, accompanied by Lord Mor- 
peth and Sir Francis Burdett, his pro- 
poser and seconder, and followed by 
nearly all the Members present, proceeded 
to the House of Peers. On his return, he 
took the Chair and addressed the House to 
this effect : He had been in the House of 
Peers, where he had communicated with 
the Lords Commissioners appointed by his 
Majesty ; that the House, in the exercise 
of its ancient and undoubted privilege of 
choosing its own Speaker, had proceeded 
to. elect one; and, further, that that 
choice had fallen upon him, which choice 
the Commissioners had immediately ap- 
proved. He then proceeded to lay claim, 
by humble petition, to all those ancient 
rights and privileges which the House had 
enjoyed in former Parliaments, particularly 
those of freedom of debate, freedom from 
arrest for themselves and tlieir servants, 
and free access to his Majesty at all 
reasonable times ; and also that the most 
favourable construction should, on all oc- 
casions, be put upon their words and acts, 
all which rights and privileges the Lords 
Commissioners assured him had_ been 
granted and confirmed by his Majesty as 
fully as they had been given by any of 
his Majesty’s predecessors. The House 
would then permit him again to express 
his most sincere and grateful acknow- 
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ledgments for the honour that had been 
conferred on him in placing him in that 
Chair. He could assure the House that the 
long experience he had had, had taught 
him, that the honest and straightforward 
discharge of his duties was the best means 
of securing its confidence. It shouid be 
at all times his most zealous duty to 
maintain its rights and privileges to the 
full extent, and also to impress on Mem- 
bers themselves, for the sake of public 
business and their own convenience, the 
necessity of strictly attending to all its 
rules and orders. As he was now ad- 
dressing a considerable number of new 
Members, a greater number than usual at 
the commencement of a new Parliament, 
he would beg to say to them—for to 
the old members he trusted that it was 
not necessary to say anything on the sub- 
ject—that he should be ready at all times 
to give them every assistance in all mat- 
ters relating to public and private bills, 
and he hoped that no Member would feel 
any difficulty in applying to him on any 
occasion where his advice and assistance 
could be considered useful. Again he 
begged to express his most sincere thanks 
to the House for the honour they had 
done him. 

The oaths were then administered to 
the Speaker, after which the Members 
were sworn according to the alphabetical 
order of their counties, or the counties in 
which their cities or boroughs are situate. 

The Members were sworn in on Friday, 
Saturday, and Monday. 


POPPE DDI L A DOD 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 5, 1833. 


Kine’s Spercu.] His Majesty went 
in state to the House of Peers this day, to 
open the Parliament for the despatch of 
business. He was attended on entering 
the House—on his right, by the Lord 
Chancellor, with the Purse and Seals; the 
Duke of Norfolk, as Earl Marshal; the 
Marquess of Winchester, bearing the Cap 
of Maintenance; and the Marquess of 
Lansdown, as President of the Council : 
and supported on the left by Earl Grey, 
bearing the Sword of State; the Marquess 
of Cholmondeley, as Deputy Great Cham- 
berlain ; and Marquess Wellesley, as Lord 
Steward. His Majesty, on taking his place, 
said, “* Your Lordships will be seated.” 

The Usher of the Black Rod having 
summoned the House of Commons, the 
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Speaker, accompanied by as many Mem- 
bers as the space below the Bar could 
accommodate, attended. 

His Majesty then delivered the fol- 
lowing most gracious Speech. 


‘*; My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘“‘ The period being now arrived at which 
the business of Parliament is usually re- 
sumed, I have called you together for the 
discharge of the important duties with 
which you are intrusted. 

“‘ Never, at any time, did subjects of 
greater interest and magnitude call for 
your attention. 

“ I have still to lament the continuance 
of the civil war in Portugal, which has for 
some months existed between the princes 
of the House of Braganza, From the com- 
mencement of this contest I have abstained 
from all interference, except such as was 
required for the protection of British sub- 
jects resident in Portugal; but you may 
be assured that I shall not fail to avail 
myself of any opportunity that may be 
afforded me to assist in restoring peace to 


a country with which the interests of my 
dominions are so intimately connected. 

“« T have also to regret that my anxious 
endeavours to effect a definitive arrange- 
ment between Holland and Belgium have 


hitherto been unsuccessful. I found my- 
self at length compelled, in conjunction 
with the King of the French, to take 
measures for the execution of the Treaty 
of the 15th of November, 1831. 

‘“‘ The capture of the citadel of Ant- 
werp has in part accomplished that object, 
but the Dutch Government, still refusing 
to evacuate the rest of the territories as- 
signed to Belgium by that treaty, the em- 
bargo which I had directed to be imposed 
on the Dutch commerce has been con- 
tinued. Negotiations are again com- 
menced, and you may rely on their being 
conducted on my part, as they have uni- 
formly been, with the single view of en- 
suring to Holland and Belgium a se- 
parate existence, on principles of mutuaj 
security and independence. The good 
faith and honour with which the French 
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government has acted in these trans- 
actions, and the assurances which I con- 
tinue to receive from the chief powers of 
Europe of their friendly disposition, give 
me confidence in the success of my en- 
deavours to preserve the general peace. 
I have given directions that the various 
papers which are necessary for your in- 
formation, on the affairs of Holland and 
Belgium, should be laid before you. 

“The approaching termination of the 
charters of the Bank of England and of 
the East-India Company will require a 
revision of these establishments; and I 
rely on your wisdom for making such 
provisions for the important interests con- 
nected with them as may appear, from 
experience and full consideration, to be 
best calculated to secure public credit, to 
improve and extend our commerce, and to 
promote the general prosperity and power 
of the British empire. 

‘“‘ Your attention will also be directed to 
the state of the Church, more particularly 
as regards its temporalities, and the main- 
tenance of the clergy. The complaints 
which have arisen from the collection of 
tithes appear to require a change of sys- 
tem, which, without diminishing the means 
of maintaining the established clergy in 
respectability and usefulness, may prevent 
the collision of interests, and the con- 
sequent disagreements and dissatisfaction 
which have too frequently prevailed be- 
tween the ministers of the Church and 
their parishioners. 


King’s Speech. 


“It may also be necessary for you to 
consider what remedies may be applied 
for the correction of acknowledged abuses, 
and whether the revenues of the Church 
may not admit of a more equitable and 
judicious distribution. 

“In your deliberations on these im- 
portant subjects, it cannot be necessary 
for me to impress upon you the duty of 
carefully attending to the security of the 
Church established by law in these realms, 
and to the true interests of religion. 

“In relation to Ireland, with a view of 
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removing the causes of complaint which 
had been so generally felt, and which had 
been attended with such unfortunate con- 
sequences, an Act was passed during the 
last Session of Parliament for carrying 
into effect a general composition for tithes. 
To complete that salutary work, I recom- 
mend to you, in conjunction with such 
other amendments of the law as may be 
found applicable to that part of my do- 
minions, the adoption of a measure by 
which, upon the principle of a just com- 
mutation, the possessors of land may be 
enabled to free themselves from the bur- 
then of an annual payment. 

“In the further reforms that may be 
necessary, you will probably find that, 
although the Established Church of Ireland 
is, by law, permanently united with that 
of England, the peculiarities of their re- 
spective circumstances will require a se- 
parate consideration. There are other 


Address in Answer 


subjects hardly less important to the ge- 
neral peace and welfare of Ireland, as 


affecting the administration of justice, 
and the local taxation of that country, 
to which your attention will be also 
required. 


“© Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 

“‘ Thave directed the Estimates for the 
service of the year to be laid before you ; 
they will be framed with the most anx- 
ious attention to all useful economy. 
Notwithstanding the large reduction in the 
Estimates of the last year, I am happy to 
inform you that all the extraordinary 
services which the exigencies of the times 
required have been amply provided for. 
The state of the revenue, as compared 
with the public expenditure, has hitherto 
fully realized the expectations that were 
formed at the close of the last Session. 


‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“In this part of the United Kingdom, 
with very few exceptions, the public peace 
has been preserved; and it will be your 
anxious but grateful duty to promote, by 
all practicable means, habits of industry 
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and good order amongst the labouring 
classes of the community. — 

“On my part, I shall be ready to co- 
operate to the utmost of my power in ob- 
viating all just causes of complaint, and 
in promoting all well-considered measures 
of improvement. But it is my painful 
duty to observe that the disturbances in 
Ireland, to which I adverted at the close 
of the last Session, have greatly increased. 
A spirit of insubordination and violence 
has risen to the most fearful height, ren- 
dering life and property insecure, defying 
the authority of the law, and threatening 
the most fatal consequences if not promptly 
and effectually repressed. 

“ T feel confident that to your loyalty 
and patriotism I shall not resort in vain 
for assistance in these afflicting circum- 
stances, and that you will be ready to 
adopt such measures of salutary precau- 
tion, and to intrust to me such additional 
powers, as may be found necessary for 
controlling and punishing the disturbers 
of the public peace, and for preserving 
and strengthening the Legislative Union 
between the two countries, which, with 
your support, and under the blessings of 
Divine Providence, I am determined to 
maintain, by all the measures in my 
power, as indissolubly connected with 
the peace, security, and welfare of my 
people.” 

His Majesty and the Commons with- 
drew. 


AppREss IN ANSWER TO THE SPEECH. ] 
The Lord Chancellor, at five o’clock, read 
his Majesty’s. Speech. It was again read 
by the Clerk of the House at the Table. 

The Marquess Conyngham said, that 
in rising to move that an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty in answer to 
his Majesty’s gracious Speech from the 
Throne, he could unaffectedly assure 
their Lordships, that he addressed them 
under feelings of a painful and embarrassing 
nature. It was painful to him thus early 
to obtrude himself on their Lordships’ at- 
tention, having been so recently called 
to the honour of a seat in that House, 
and knowing, as hedid, how ill qualified 
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he was to perform the duty assigned him.’ 
Under these circumstances, nothing re- 
mained for him (having undertaken to 
address their Lordships) but to throw him- 
self on their kindness, which he trusted 
would incline them to grant him indul- 
gence. Were he merely to consult his 
own feelings, he should not trouble their 
Lordships on this occasion ; but looking 
at the aspect of public affairs, and consi- 
dering the spirit of the times, he thought 
it incumbent upon all persons situated as 
he was, to declare whether they were dis- 
posed to support liberal principles calcu- 
lated to strengthen the foundations of the 
State or not. It was his opinion that, 
by pursuing a liberal and enlightened 
policy, our institutions would be best 
consolidated, and the happiness and secu- 
rity of the people insured. Such was 
the course which Ministers had hitherto 
adopted, and in which he trusted they 
would persevere. His Majesty had com- 
menced his Speech by alluding to and la- 
menting the continuance of a civil war in 
Portugal between the princes of the 
House of :Braganza, and certainly no 
country was ever placed under more 
painful circumstances than Portugal. It 
was to be regretted that no opportunity 
had occurred to enable his Majesty to 
restore peace to Portugal; at the same 
time it was fortunate that, neither in refer- 
ence to that country nor any other, did 
there seem grounds for apprehending a 
war in which England might be engaged, 
his Majesty continuing to receive friendly 
assurances from the chief powers of 
Europe. On this point he congratulated 
their Lordships, considering peace desira- 
ble; although, on grounds involving the 
national faith or honour, we should stand 
prepared for war. His Majesty had also 
expressed his regret that his endeavours 
to effect a definitive arrangement between 
Holland and Belgium had hitherto been 
unsuccessful, His Majesty found him- 
self compelled, in conjunction with France, 
to take measures for the execution of 
the Treaty of the 15th November, 1831, 
not only hos regard for the honour of 
this country, but with a view to put a 
stop to the war prevailing between the 
two neighbouring states. In this matter he 
. was of opinion that his Majesty had been 
well advised. Notwithstanding all the 
abuse that had been lavished on the pre- 
sent Government, he hesitated not to say, 
that he conscientiously thought they had 
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to the Speech. 
acted with a sound and judicious policy 


in this respect. France, true to herself 
and her engagements, having sacrificed 
blood and treasure in the common cause, 
magnanimously withdrew her forces; thus 
falsifying the predictions of her enemies, 
and teaching a lesson of moderation to 
victors. The fall of Antwerp, he trusted 
would have secured the free navigation 
of the Scheldt and the peace of the world. 
But, however the case might be, he be- 
lieved that all impartial men would agree 
in thinking that the British Government 
could not have acted otherwise than it 
did. He would again allude briefly to 
the case of Portugal, for the purpose of 
lamenting the continuance of civil war 
in that country—a war detrimental to 
commerce and fatal to humanity, which 
he trusted his Majesty would leave no 
effort untried to put an end to. His 
Majesty had adverted to the approaching 
termination of the charters of the Bank 
and the East India Company—subjects 
of an important nature in a commercial 
country like England—in relation to 
which it would be for the wisdom of 
Parliament to decide, after due delibera- 
tion, and take such steps with respect 
to those charters as should best promote 
our commerce and credit, and the pros- 
perity and power of the British empire. 
With subjects of that nature, however, 
he was not sufficiently acquainted to offer 
an opinion. The next question was that 
relating to the state of the Established 
Church. He had ever been of opinion 
that a proper provision for the Church 
was absolutely necessary, not only for 
the stability of that establishment, but with 
a view to the security of the State. At 
the same time, he felt convinced that 
the condition of the Church required in- 
vestigation, and he hoped to see measures 
of improvement adopted which would go 
far to remove the ill-will that had been 
fostered by growing abuses, in the man- 
agement and distribution of Church pro- 
perty. All must admit the desirable- 
ness of correcting existing abuses, by 
the removal of which the purity and sim- 
plicity of the Church would be best se- 
cured; and he felt satisfied that the 
clergy—a body the most enlightened— 
would be the first to feel the necessity 
and expediency of such measures of im- 
provement. By a change in the tithe 


system, and a more equal distribution 
of Church property, he was satisfied that 
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the clergy would find their own respect- 
ability, usefulness, and dignity, best con- 
sulted; at the same time that judicious 
measures of reform would strengthen the 
just influence of the Church, by conciliat- 
ing in its favour the feelings of the 
people. His Majesty stated, that he had 
directed the Estimates of the year to be 
laid before Parliament, assuring both 
Houses, that as far as the service of the 
State would allow, the public burthens 
should be lessened. This was a satisfac- 
tory assurance, and it was also cheering 
to find that, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion in the Estimates of the last year, all 
the extraordinary services of the country 
had been amply provided for, and that 
the difficulties of commerce had not 
affected therevenue. The last topic of his 
Majesty’s Speech was one of the greatest 
importance—he meant the condition of 
Ireland. Connected. as he was by every 
tie of affection and property with that 
unhappy country, he looked with pain 
at its present state, torn by contending 
factions, become an arena for the display 
of the dexterity of every demagogue. 
Most joyfully did he hail the suggestions of 
his Majesty for the promotion of habits of 
order and industry among the labouring 
classes, for the removal of all grievances, 
and for the maintenance of the Union be- 
tween the two countries. But, at the same 
time that conciliatory measures should be 
adopted, additional powers, if necessary, 
must beconfided to the executive authority, 
with a view to put down and punish all 
disturbance of the public peace. What 
was Ireland at present?—a blot and 
stain on the empire. No man was more 
attached to his country than he, and 
he desired to see a termination put to 
the scenes that disturbed it. What 
could be more distressing than the bick- 
erings between the established clergy 
and the people on the subject of tithes? 
No one could witness, without regret, 
the fact of tithes being wrung from men 
in support of a religion to which they 
did not belong. The administration of 
justice and local taxation in [reland re- 
quired serious consideration and reform ; 
but the present was not a moment to 
enter upon the details of such measures. 
From the tone of the King’s speech, 
he looked forward with sanguine hopes 
to the, measures to be adopted; above 
all, he felt pleasure at perceiving that the 
bonds of the Legislative Union between 
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England and Ireland were to be kept 
unimpaired. That declaration would be 
received with joy from one end of Ireland 
to the other. He felt convinced that 
a Repeal of the Union would be a death- 
blow to Ireland and a vital stab at the 
prosperity of England. With respect 
to Ireland, in the event of such a measure, 
her commerce would be ruined and her 
manufactures destroyed. She would lose 
the market of this country. The bonds 
of union between the two countries once 
loosened, Ireland would be unable to 
support herself; she must become depend- 
ent upon a foreign state, or fall under 
the power of demagogues. Blind as those 
must be to the true interests of both 
countries who pressed for a Repeal of 
the Union, hé thought there remained 
sufficient soundness of principle in the 
public mind of Ireland to avert such a 
consummation. He trusted and believed 
that the day of separation was far from 
us. The firmness of the King would 
rally all hearts around the existing settle- 
ment, and protect us from such a calami- 
ty. So long as he had a seat in their 
Lordships’ House, his voice should be 
lifted to deprecate a Repeal of the Union, 
and brand him as Ireland’s worst enemy 
who ventured to recommend such a 
measure. It was unnecessary for an in- 
dividual so humble as himself to implore 
their Lordships to take his Majesty’s ob- 
servations on the necessity of upholding 
the Legislative Union into their serious 
consideration. He thanked the Govern- 
ment for introducing various liberal mea- 
sures. He did so as an independent 
peer, connected with no party, and having 
no objects of personal aggrandizement in 
view. He was convinced, that by adopt- 
ing a liberal line of policy in every depart- 
ment of the State, we should best secure 
the prosperity and welfare of the country, 
and the permanence of our institutions. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving an 
address to his Majesty, which was, as 
usual, an echo of the speech. 

Lord Kinnaird, in rising to second the 
Motion of the noble Marquess, offered his 
apologies for obtruding himself on the 
notice of the House. He felt particularly 
embarrassed at presenting himself to their 
lordships on the present occasion, after 
the able manner in which the noble Mar- 
quess had expressed his sentiments in 
moving the Address, He wished to be 
distinctly understood as joining sincerely 
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-in the liberal sentiments expressed by the 
noble Marquess, although, for want of 
rhetorical powers, he was unable to deliver 
himself to their Lordships with equal ability. 
Various and most important were the sub- 
jects which his Majesty had been pleased 
to submit to the attention of Parliament, 
but he felt that to treat them aright would 
require more talent than he possessed. 
To bring the suggestions of his Majesty 
to maturity demanded master-hands, to- 
gether with the assistance of the great 
artist, time, and the wise councils of Par- 
liament; such were the elements that 
must enter into the accomplishment of 
these grateful earnests of future welfare 
for an anxious nation. He, in common 
with others, deplored the blood that had 
been spilled in consequence of foreign 
dissensions, particularly those of two 
countries near our own. His Majesty’s 
Government had one consolation under 
these calamities, that no means of lessen- 
ing or putting an end to the violence and 
dissensions complained of had been left 
untried. Peace had been preserved during 
two years of unexampled difficulty; the 
good faith of the French nation had been 
strictly preserved amidst the seductive in- 
fluence of conquest, and unlimited success 
had not (as was too often the case) been 
followed up by unlawful aggression. These 
were agreeable reflections, and, joined to 
the peaceful assurances which his Majesty 
continued to receive from foreign powers, 
afforded grounds for hope that we should 
see firmly and securely established that 
peace which was so essential to the com- 
mercial interests, to the happiness, and 
welfare of this country. That the public 
peace in this part of the United Kingdom 
had been pretty generally preserved un- 
disturbed was extremely gratifying, espe- 
cially to those connected, like himself, with 
the northern part of the kingdom. That 
was the first time that the voice of the 
people of Scotland had had a chance of 
being heard—the first time that the many 
had been emancipated from the thraldom 
of the few, who would have had it believed 
that they knew better what was good for 
the people than they themselves—the first 
time that the Scotch people had come 
forward to exercise the elective franchise ; 
and, throughout, the elections had been 
peaceable and orderly. There were vari- 
ous and important reforms which they 
must still look to; but the people had now 
a Reformed Parliament, which no longer 
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nominally, but virtually, represented them, 
and to this Reformed Parliament the peo- 
ple looked with confidence for the redress 
of grievances ; trusting that it would act 
on those conservative principles (a term 
frequently and most grossly misapplied) 
which were essential to the welfare and 
prosperity of the country. In the midst 
of the topics of the King’s Speech, the 
subject of Church Reform was one of the 
most important. He hailed with delight 
the prospect of the dignitaries and heads 
of the establishment lending their aid to 
the correction of abuses which would be 
the best means of securing the interests of 
true religion. It was painful to find that 
the Church of Ireland must become a sub- 
ject of separate consideration in any scheme 
of church reform. Owing to the unhappy 
state of that country, his Majesty had 
called for such aid to the Executive Go- 
vernment as would enforce a full and 
efficient obedience to the laws. It had 
become necessary to put a stop to the 
disturbances existing in Ireland. He 
should no longer trespass on their Lord- 
ships’ indulgence, contenting himself with 
observing that, in voting the Address now 
proposed, their Lordships would not, as 
far as he was acquainted with the rules of 
Parliament, stand pledged to approve the 
ministerial measures of foreign policy till 
the papers referred to in the Speech from 
the Throne should be laid before them for 
consideration. In conclusion, he begged 
to second the Address. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, there were 
parts of the Speech and Address to which, 
if he did not endeavour to call the atten- 
tion of their Lordships thus early, he felt 
that he should fail in his duty. The 
topics of the Speech opened a wide field 
of discussion, on which it was not now 
his intention to enter at large; but there 
were points that seemed to him to require 
immediate attention. There were parts 
of the Address to which he was happy to 
express his entire assent , there were others 
on which he desired to express no opinion ; 
but there were some that expressed opin- 
ions which he certainly did not profess. 
He was sure the House must have felt 
satisfaction at the declaration of his Ma- 
jesty’s firm determination to have recourse 
to such measures as were indispensably 
necessary to restore tranquillity to that 
unfortunate country, so long the subject 
of discussions in Parliament, and to estab- 
lish and perpetuate the dominion of the 
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lated to effect that object his humble sup- 
port should be cordially given, without 
inquiring too nicely into their precise 
merits, or considering whence they came, 
provided they appeared likely to answer 
the desired end. But this declaration of 
his Majesty was accompanied by intima- 
tions which had excited alarm and un- 
easiness in his mind, when he saw the 
manner in which it was proposed to treat 
the Established Church. He could only 
express a hope that noble Lords were fully 
aware of the importance of the subject, 
but, not knowing what were the measures 
in contemplation, he would forbear from 
entering upon the subject; merely trusting 
that the noble Earl would approach, with 
due reverence and caution, the sacred edi- 
fice on which he prepared to lay his hands. 
Every man in the House must feel the 
necessity of caution in relation to such a 
subject, because with the Church would 
fall the Monarchy. The part of the sub- 
ject which he more especially desired to ap- 
proach was that which was popularly called 
by the common sense of the people ‘ the 
Dutch war.” He knew it was declared 
by Ministers that this was a misnomer— 
that there was nothing like a war—that 
to predicate “ war” of the transaction was 
merely an exuberance of fancy—that all 
we had seen was neither more nor less 
than the execution of a species of judicial 
award, serving a sort of process of eject- 
ment. As noble Lords opposite had acted 
in the spirit of attornies, it was fit that 
they should use the language of attornies. 
But what did the French marshal (a 
proper judge of war) say and do? After 
the termination of the siege of Antwerp, 
he took and held the garrison as prisoners 
of war—as prisoners of war they still re- 
mained in France. He knew it was pro- 
posed that they should be called prisoners 
of peace by the French government; but 
how the nature of an act was to be changed 
by a change of name he did not under- 
stand. The proceedings in this quasi 
war were all anomalous. However, their 
Lordships would probably recollect an 
event which bore some degree of resem- 
blance to this—he alluded to the unpro- 
voked and unjustifiable attack of the 
French on the Portuguese capital when 
redress was demanded for an insult sup- 
posed to have been received in the person 
of a French subject. He had ventured 
to maintain in the House that that was no 
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war— that the ships taken were not prizes 
of war—that there had been no declaration 
of war, no act of hostility on the part of 
the Portuguese—in a word, no intimation 
of war, except the attack of the French. 
But it was then the policy of noble Lords 
opposite to connive at an attack on the 
Portuguese fleet, and strip them of their 
defensive force against the armaments then 
preparing to act against them. He did 
not see how the attack on the citadel of 
Antwerp, and the capture of the garrison 
as prisoners of war, could be viewed in a 
different light from the event alluded to. 
Yet this attack on the Dutch was no war, 
according to the noble Lords, though the 
attack on the Portuguese, according to 
the same authority, was a war. And how 
did we and our ally act in this quast 
Dutch war? We took tie Dutch garrison 
prisoners of war. In the prosecution of 
the attack on the Dutch we laid an em- 
bargo on Dutch vessels. Observe to what 
consequences this proceeding might lead. 
Here we had an embargo, in time of 
peace, on the subjects of a friendly state ; 
British commerce was indefinitely pa~ 
ralyzed by an Order in Council against 
a friendly state: this had lasted three 
months—what was to hinder it from last- 
ing thirty? He had always considered an 
embargo against a foreign power as a 
measure adopted in contemplation of 
war. What was the ground of this em- 
bargo? It was impossible to say that it had 
been laid on as an act of reprisals, for 
where was the insult or injury that any 
British subject had sustained from the 
Dutch? As reprisals, then, the embargo 
could not be considered, but it might be 
an act done in contemplation of war. If 
this were the character of the proceeding, 
there must be a limit to its duration. It 
would be extraordinary, indeed, if the 
commerce of this country, and the interests 
of a friendly state, should be arbitrarily 
sacrificed and annihilated by Ministers of 
the Crown, without complaint or grievance 
alleged against a foreign power. But it 
was said we had entered into a treaty with 
France for the occupation of Antwerp; 
that rule would justify any iniquitous pro- 
ceeding, on the ground that two parties 
had agreed to injure a third, which had 
not offended either. The Treaty between 
England and France of the 22nd of Oc- 
tober, was stated to be for the execution 
of the Treaty of the 15th of November, 
1831. Now this was untrue, for not only 
E 
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was the surrender of Antwerp unprovided 
for in the Treaty of November, 1831, but 
it was absolutely contrary to that Treaty, 
the twenty-fourth article of which stipu- 
lated for its surrender fifteen days after the 
signing of a final treaty between Holland 
and Belgium. It was further said, that 
France and England had acted on the 
demand of the sovereign of Belgium ; but 
by what right were we to accede to his 
demand, and employ force against Holland 
to make her come into our negotiations? Of 
the Powers who had assembled in Confer- 
ence, three had maintained that no neces- 
sity for this proceeding existed: two de- 
termined quite the contrary. It was the 
more singular that we should have chosen 
this particular point for interference, as 
the Conference of London and the British 
Government had recognized the right of 
the Dutch to hold Antwerp, till fifteen 
days after the conclusion of a final treaty. 
Last summer a project of a treaty was 
offered to the Dutch, and they were asked 
to evacuate the Belgian territory by the 
20th of July, but the Dutch naturally 
remonstrated, and said; ‘‘ This is quite dif- 
ferent from the Treaty of November, 1831, 
by which we were to evacuate fifteen days 
after a final settlement.” The Conference 
replied to this—“ True, but we thought the 
conclusive Treaty would have been signed 
long since, and that it would have brought 
the 20th of July far within the fifteen 
days.” Seeing that the justification of the 
taking of Antwerp rested entirely on the 
necessity of executing the Treaty of the 
15th of July, he wished their Lordships to 
look a little to what that Treaty would 
further lead. He presumed that the cap- 
ture of Antwerp would not be the only 
part of the Treaty which would be exe- 
cuted. He presumed Ministers meant to 
execute other articles contained in the 
‘Treaty, as well as things not contained in 
it, and he therefore would call the atten- 
tion of the noble Earl at the head of the 
-Administration, to the guarantee relative 
to the payment of the Belgian Loan, 
which was contained in the thirteenth 
article. Now, the thirteenth article, 
which stipulated the payment of this loan, 
was to this effect, that the payment of the 
sum of 8,400,0002. should take place 
every six months, without any deduction 
whatever. We did not guarantee that 


3elgium should pay it, but we entered 
into a guarantee that it should be paid, 
and according to Vattel, and every writer 
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on the law of nations, as to the meaning 
of the word guarantee, we were bound to 
see the money paid, and even to make 
war for the purpose of enforcing payment. 
In this sense of the engagement, it would 
be admitted that it would be more econo- 
mical for us to pay the money ourselves 
than to resort to that-mode of securing its 
payment. Ours was not a contingent 
guarantee, or a guarantee limited to cer- 
tain steps to be taken on our part to en- 
force payment, such as the sending 10,000 
men, or the like. If we had entered into 
such an engagement we should have dis- 
charged our obligation by sending the 
stipulated number of men, whatever might 
be the result; but ours was a positive, 
general, and unconditional guarantee that 
we would see the money paid, and we were 
therefore bound to use all the means in 
our power to secure the payment. Now, 
the time might come, when, the king of 
the Netherlands not having as efficient an 
army on foot as at present, the Belgians 
might say, that they were not in a condi- 
tion to pay; that, following the example 
of other great nations, they had remitted 
taxes to so large an amount, that they 
thought it better to let the money fructify 
in the pockets of the people, and that 
they were not in a condition to make 
good their engagements. If, under such 
circumstances, the Dutch were to take 
steps to enforce the payment, what would 
be our course? Should we allow another 
Marshal Gerard, with another army of 
80,000 men, to prevent them from doing 
themselves justice? He hoped the noble 
Earl would not put that construction on the 
article in question, that had been already 
put upon it—namely, that all we were 
bound to do by the guarantee was to see 
so much of the debt transferred from the 
Dutch book to the Belgian. As we had 
taken such pains to fulfil an article which 
was not in the Protocols of the Confer- 
ence, but contingent upon the signature 
of a treaty, to be signed between the 
parties, he did hope that the Government 
of this country would take measures 
equally effective, to see that the other 
articles were also complied with. With 
respect to the Convention between France 
and England, what, he would ask, were 
they to understand of its object from what 
had been its results? That object was 
avowed to be the mutual delivering up by 
Belgium and Holland of such parts of ter- 
ritory in the possession of either, as had 
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how far had that end been accomplished ? 
The citadel of Antwerp had, it was true, 
been wrested from the king of the Nether- 
lands; but were there not other parts 
declared to belong to Belgium, still in his 
possession? Not only that, but was it 
not known, before any coercive measures 
had been resorted to, that the means em- 
ployed for taking the citadel would not be 
sufficient to get possession of Lillo and 
Liefkenshoek against the wish of the king 
of the Netherlands, and that the great ob- 
ject of the large armament sent into Bel- 
gium must remain incomplete, until such 
a state of weather should arrive, as would 
permit those two forts to be approached 
by cannon? Here, then, it must have 
been evident, before the French army 
marched, that they could not accomplish 
the whole of the objects for which the 
Convention had been entered into. He 
was afraid, however, that the real object 
of the Convention was different from that 
which had been avowed. It was, he be- 
lieved, resolved upon to satisfy the party 
of the Mouvement in France—that party 
which was anxious to carry the principles 
of the Revolution still further ; it was en- 
tered into for the purpose of strengthening 
an administration which felt that it could 
not meet the Chambers, without the sup- 
port of some popular measure. He was 
strengthened in this belief by the words in 
the speech of the king of the French, at the 
opening of the Chambers, and by the com- 
ments on it in some of the official organs 
of the government, in which it was said, that 
the dignity and honour of France required 
such a step; and he believed, that the Ad- 
ministration of this country had been led 
by the persuasions of that party into the 
adoption of acourse, which, if left to it- 
self, it would not have thought of. Well, 
he asked, what had been the result of the 
Convention ? The citadel of Antwerp had 
been taken, Dutch commerce had been 
crippled, and, what was worse than this, 
British commerce had been still more re- 
stricted than before; and what had we 
gained? Why, the Scheldt, which before 
was open, was now closed for a time 
against all nations, but particularly against 
the commerce of France, England, and 
Belgium. A French marshal, it was true, 
had, at the head of a large army, per- 
formed a very gallant feat. An English 
admiral, at the same time, swept the seas 
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them; but in what had all this ended ? 
What had we gained by this act of war- 
fare, against a people to whom, at the same 
moment, hypocritical pretences of friend- 
ship were made? He feared that, in the 
result it would be found that the Dutch 
would get all the honour of the affair, 
the French all the profit, and the dis- 
grace of it, might, probably, be divided 
equally between the two governments, 
parties to the Convention. He owned, 
that he for one, was not disposed to join 
in the raptures of noble Lords at the con- 
duct of the French on this occasion, look- 
ing to its probable effects on the future 
independence of Belgium. They had, it 
was true, retired from the Belgian soil, but 
they were still concentrated on its frontier, 
and three days’ march would bring them 
back to their former position. The Prus- 
sians were on the other frontier, and, in 
that position, the motto of an old Scotch 
family, ‘‘ I bide my time,” might be ap- 
plied both to France and Prussia. What- 
ever opinions might be entertained of 
recent events in Belgium, he owned that, 
looking to their probable future effects 
upon that country, he could not but con- 
cur in aremark of Mr. Pitt, that the sepa- 
rate and independent national existence of 
the Austrian Netherlands was absolutely 
impossible. As to the conduct of France, 
he owned that, with the experience of 
history before him, seeing that her ambi- 
tion had mainly contributed to most of the 
wars of Europe for more than a century, 
he was not disposed to give her full credit for 
any very pacific disposition at the present 
moment. He should be glad to learn that 
her policy was altered in this respect, but 
he had not seen that the revolutionary 
governments of France were less disposed 
to warlike measures than those which had 
a more lasting character. He would 
admit, that, to preserve peace, it was ne- 
cessary to be prepared for war; but when 
he heard one minister at the head of the 
French government declare that the king 
of the French would negociate at the head 
of 500,000 men, and when he heard M. 
Lafitte, the peace Minister of France, 
declare that the king would negociate 
with his hand on the hilt of his sword, he 
could not place much reliance on the pro- 
testations in favour of peace which were 
made by such men. ‘The principle, that 
to preserve peace one should be prepared 
for war, might be true in the instance of 





of Dutch ships wherever he could find 


small states; but when applied to great 
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nations, which had nothing to fear, it was 
rather a sign of coming aggression; and 
when he saw preparations for war still 
making on so extensive a scale, he repeated, 
that he placed novery strong relianceon mere 
declarations in favour of peace.. But why, 
he might ask, should. France be desirous 
of war? She had got, through the conde- 
scension of the noble Earl, almost all that 
she could desire as the result of war—she 
had got and continued in the possession of 
Algiers, without any consultation with any 
of her allies—she had got a footing in 
Italy, with what good faith he would let 
the noble Earl declare—and she was lat- 
terly increasing her force in that quarter 
—she had attacked and taken possession 
of the fleet of our ancient friend and ally 
Portugal—and, lastly, she had sent an 
army, and obtained by it possession of a 
fortress, to conquer which in a much longer 
time, the great Marlborough would not 
have thought unworthy of his.glory. She 
had, therefore, as far as such objects as 
these were concerned, little to gain from 
war; but, still, looking to the Minister 
at the head of the government of France, 
he owned he felt but little confidence in 
the continued disposition of France for 
peace. He saw in that Minister a soldier, 
who, at the moment when he had in his 
pocket the news of the peace, had caused 
a great sacrifice of human life, and for no 
other object, as it appeared to him, than 
to snatch a single leaf from the laurels 
which encircled the head of the noble and 
gallant Duke (the Duke of Wellington) 
near him. In the continued disposition 
of such a Minister for peace, he repeated, 
he had not much confidence. Again, 
reverting to the result of the late Conven- 
tion, he must say that Ministers had not 
advanced, but rather retarded, anvthing 
which was to be gained by negotiation. 
Three out of the five parties to the Con- 
ference had disavowed the intervention 
by force as unjust and unnecessary, and 
would not treat again with them on the 
same question. How could it be expected 
that the king of the Netherlands would 
treat with the two Powers? So that, in 
fact, the negotiation was now in a worse 
state than before. Undoubtedly, the 
king of the Netherlands might fairly 
refuse to advance a single step in further 
negotiation until things were brought 


back to the same state in which they 
were when the Convention was formed. 
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see on what the- hopes expressed ‘in the 
Speech from the Throne, of the result of 
further negotiations, were founded, unless 
indeed it was intended to change the pre- 
sent unjust course. The course pursued 
by the Five Powers partiesto the Conference 
from the time when their aid was first in- 
voked by the king of the Netherlands, was 
unjust and inconsistent, for on all oc- 
casions the sacrifices to which the king of 
the Netherlands expressed his willingness 
to consent were turned against himself. 
He had gone in the way of sacrifice as far 
as he could go, but there were points 
which it would have been base in him to 
have given up. Such, too, was the feel- 
ing of the Dutch people, that even if the 
King had wished to make further sacrifices, 
he would not have been able. It was 
once said, that the Dutch were objects of 
pity, of wonder, or admiration to Europe. 
They were at present all three. They now 
exhibited the spectacle of a Sovereign de- 
serted by those allies to whom he had a 
pealed, and on whom he had relied ; but 
he was supported by the calm and steady 
enthusiasm of his people, which, because 
it was calm and steady, was more likely to 
be permanent. It was impossible for 
any man to view dispassionately the situ- 
ation of the king of the Netherlands with- 
out feeling, that great injustice had been 
done to him. It had been said, that the 
honour and independence of Holland was 
dear to Great Britain. So they ought to 
be, and so he trusted they would be, unless 
the policy of the noble Earl should induce 
the people to prefer the dignity and inter- 
est of France to the honour and independ- 
ence of their ancient ally. He felt that 
he had detained the House at considerable 
length on this subject, but it was one on 
which he felt very strongly, and though 
he was not prepared to move any amend- 
ment to that part of the Address which 
related to the affairs of Holland, he felt 
he should not discharge his duty if he suf- 
fered that opportunity to pass without 
expressing his opinion on a subject in 
which the honour and interests of the 
country were so much concerned. He 
would now call the attention of their Lord- 
ships for a few moments to another subject 
connected with our foreign relations. He 
had come down to the House that day 
with some curiosity as to what might be 
said on the subject of the renewal of our 
diplomatic relations with Portugal. In 





Under these circumstances, he could not 
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this passage—‘‘ The conduct of the Portu- 
guese government, and the repeated injuries 
to which my subjects have been exposed, 
have prevented a renewal of my diplomatic 
relations with that kingdom.”* Remember- 
ing that passage of his Majesty’s Speech 
to Parliament at the last Session, he was 
curious to know, on the present occasion, 
what pretext would be used to account for 
the continued suspension of those relations. 
The cause now assigned was, the existence 
of a civil war; but the same cause might 
continue to exist for a century. He re- 
membered that when, in 1830, allusion 
was made in the Speech from the Throne 
to the renewal of our former relations 
with Portugal, a noble Lord (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer), who was cer- 
tainly one of the honestest and most can- 
did of men, said that he thought the re- 
newal of those relations had been too long 
delayed. That certainly was an honest 
declaration, and he gave the noble Lord 
full credit for it; but how did it happen 
that those relations had not since been re- 
newed? He would not enter at that 


time into the character of either of the 
Princes 
throne of Portugal. 


who were contending for the 
He had never ap- 
proached either of them, and personally 
he had no knowledge of the character of 
one or the other. It was not improbable 
that what had been said of one might be 
equally true of the other. The question 
which related to Portugal was very differ- 
ent from that which concerned Belgium 
and Holland. In the latter there were, 
he admitted, great difficulties in which 
way soever it was viewed; but the diffi- 
culties which Ministers found in the ques- 
tion of Portugal were of their own creation 
—at least their continuance was owing to 
themselves; they could be put an end to 
by a word. Why, then, delay a matter 
which might be so easily arranged? Was 
it that a reformation might be effected in 
either of the contending princes? Or 
was it from any doubt as to the general 
opinions of the people of Portugal? That 
question was decided long ago? Could 
it be denied, that but for the foreign aid 
which had been granted to one of the 
contending parties who had taken up 
his position ina strong town, the con- 
test would have long since been brought to 
aclose? Was it not notorious that money 
and foreign aid of all kinds had been sent 
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to Don Pedro from all quarters? Was it: 
not matter of notoriety that supplies of 
men and money were:publicly raised in this 
country? This contest, which the noble 
Earl had advised his Majesty to call a 
civil war, was a contest carried on by 
Jews and jobbersin London and elsewhere. 
If one or both of the parties chose to re- 
sort to foreign aid, he (The Earl of Aber- 
deen) would leave them to settle matters 
between them; but he thought that we 
were bound to attend to British interests, 
and not to sacrifice those interests to that 
which was known to be the self-love and 
vanity of certain individuals. In the 
course of the contest the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act had been openly violated in this 
country. He would not ask the noble 
Earl why he had not moved for the repeal 
of that Act, but he would ask, was the 
course which some parties had been al- 
lowed to pursue in England, neutrality? If 
it were, he would only say, that if some 
such neutrality were permitted in another 
case, Henry 5th would have a good chance 
of being on the throne of France. Were 
we not bound to observe this neutrality 
which we ourselves had so strictly exacted 
in the case of Spain? But we had not 
observed this neutrality, and we were, at 
the present moment, actually in military 
possession of Lisbon. From some rencon- 
tre a Spaniard, who had been the servant 
of a noble Lord who held some military or 
civil employment from this Government 
in Lisbon, he did not know which, was 
killed. This was considered a case in 
which it was right to demand satisfaction. 
Although the matter was fully explained 
by the Portuguese government, a British 
admiral was despatched with orders to 
place his ships in a position in which they 
could command the city of Lisbon, and 
there they remained. Where was the 
neutrality of this proceeding? Looking 
at this question as it affected our com- 
merce, he thought that at the present 
moment it was of the utmost importance 
to those interests that the Portuguese 
question should be set at rest as far as we 
were concerned. We had now an oppor- 
tunity of advancing our interests by in- 
creased intercourse with Portugal, and 
particularly with Spain, the Sovereign of 
which was now acting by the advice of 
two of the ablest and most intelligent men 
in his kingdom—men who (and he spoke 
from personal knowledge) were the most 
disposed to favour British intercourse of 
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any who had for many years directed the 
government of that country. Why, then, 
he again asked, was not the question of 
our diplomatic relations with Portugal set 
at rest, when its settlement held out the 
certain prospect of so many advantages to 
this country? There was an additional 
inducement in the fact, that the ablest 
man, and certainly one in whom the 
greatest confidence might be placed, the 
Marquess of Palmella, had abandoned the 
cause of Don Pedro. [* No, no.”] He 
would ask his noble friend who cried ‘*‘ No,” 
whether that nobleman had not separated 
himself from the service of Don Pedro, 
and whether that noble Marquess was not 
at this moment more afraid of the success 
of the jacobia supporters of Don Pedro 
than of the despotism of Don Miguel ? 
Considering the principles avowed by the 
jacobin party in the support of Don Pedro, 
and looking at what was going on in Spain, 
he felt that by allowing our relations with 
Portugal to remain as they were, we were 
hazarding our dearest interests in both 
countries. At a time when Ministers 
were professing to augment and to conso- 
lidate existing institutions, he trusted that 
they would not fail to put an end to this 
absurd and unjustifiable war, which was 
casting opprobrium upon the good faith of 
England, which was disgracing the coun- 
try in the eyes of foreign powers, and 
which was pregnant with injury to all our 
best and dearest interests. Outraged and 
insulted as the people of Portugal had 
been by us in every way, he was still con- 
fident that they were most anxious to re- 
new those engagements of amity with Eng- 
land which had existed so long between 
the two countries, for the common benefit 
of both. He therefore entreated the noble 
Earl opposite not to bow to the prejudices 
of others—for sure he was, that the preju- 
dices which now misled the noble Earl 
were not his own—and to replace the 
country in a situation which was not less 
necessary to its honour than essential to 
its interests. He was unable, in his ex- 
hausted state, to enter into a discussion 
on the other parts of his Majesty’s Speech ; 
but he regretted it the less, as he should 
have other opportunities for declaring his 
opinions on all the various and important 
topics which it embraced. 

Earl Grey said, that the long and de- 
sultory speech of the noble Earl had been 
uncalled for by the language of the gra- 
cious Speech from the Throne, nor was it 
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incumbent on the noble Earl to enter into 
all the subjects which he had discussed 
with needless prolixity. He had hoped 
that the discussion into which the noble 
Earl had now dragged them would have 
been deferred to another day; for in fram- 
ing the Speech, one of the first objects 
kept in view had been to avoid anything 
which was calculated to provoke such an 
expression of feeling as that into which the 
noble Earl had just permitted himself to 
be betrayed. The noble Earl must see, 
that the Speech was couched in terms 
which called for the expression of no 
opinion; and that being the case, and it 
having been stated in the Speech that his 
Majesty had given directions that there 
should be laid before their Lordships the 
various documents-—voluminous they un- 
doubtedly were, as the noble Earl had 
sneeringly called them—which were neces- 
sary for their.information on the affairs of 
Belgium and Holland, he had hoped that, 
until their Lordships were in possession 
of those documents, this discussion 
might have been deferred. He had en- 
tertained this hope the more particularly, 
because, when he adverted to the other 
parts of the Speech, embracing, as it did, 
subjects of such vast and paramount im- 
portance as to render an expression of the 
full and unanimous opinion of the House 
upon them a matter most desirable, he 
had not expected to find among their 
Lordships any person ready to lead the 
House away from the consideration of 
those topics to the consideration of 
topics of much less interest to the com- 
munity at large. The noble Earl, how- 
ever, thought otherwise. Those points of 
the Address which others deemed so im- 
portant he had passed over with a light 
and easy foot; and the only two points 
which he conceived to be worthy of his 
notice were the present relations of this 
country with Belgium and Holland, and 
the state of the war now raging in Portu- 
gal between the two princes of the House 
of Braganza. He did not approve of the 
practice—and he hoped that his own 
custom was in conformity with. the senti- 
ment which he was then avowing—but he 
did not approve of the practice of imputing 
personal motives to any of their Lordships, 
who, in discharge of what they considered 
their duty to their country, expressed 
opinions different from his own. But the 
noble Earl had said, giving him a credit 
which he could not take to him- 
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self, and which, if he could take, he 
should not admit to be a credit—the 
noble Earl, he repeated, had said, that he 
was not acting upon opinions which he 
held himself, but upon opinions which 
were prompted by the prejudices of others, 
who were swayed by motives of personal 
vanity and passion. He did not know 
exactly, but he could guess, he thought, 
to whom the noble Earl alluded. He 
could have wished the noble Earl to have 
been more explicit. As it was, he would 
only say, that the individual who was 
most concerned in these affairs was as 
incapable of acting upon opinions which 
he did not sincerely feel, and of sacrificing 
the interests of his country to the un- 
worthy motives which the noble Earl had 
insinuated, as any of their Lordships—ay, 
as incapable of such misconduct even as 
the noble Earl himself. If there were a 
man’ in the world who acted less than 
another from motives of passion and 
of vanity, it was the individual in question 
—whose diligence, sagacity, and la- 
borious investigation into all the impor- 
tant affairs connected with these negotia- 
tions, were readily acknowledged by all 
who witnessed them. He above all men 
was bound to acknowledge those exertions, 
for he had seen them. Let him not then 
have this shield cast over him, for if that 
individual had erred, he too had erred; 
for not a single step had been taken in 
which he had not, and in which all 
his colleagues had not, he believed, fully 
concurred. He must, therefore, repel 
this mode of imputing personal motives 
without cause and without foundation. 
He would not follow the example which 
the noble Earl had set him; butif he 
wished to describe the condutt which 
would be pursued by a_ person who 
was anxious to embarrass the Government 
—who was anxious to give encourage- 
ment to those who were desirous of retard- 
ing the progress of a difficult and painful 
negotiation——-who was anxious to con- 
tinue that state of things, which, whilst it 
continued, must embarrass all the Powers 
of Europe—who, for that purpose, was 
anxious to inflame old prejudices, to revive 
old resentments, to re-kindle obsolete 
animosities, to excite jealousy, and to sow 
distrust where, fortunately for the world, 
no jealousy and no distrust existed at 
present—he would say, that he could not 
describe that conduct better than by re- 
ferring to the course which the noble Earl 
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had pursued. He, for one, could not. 
agree with the noble Earl in the propriety 
of canvassing these questions now. He 
was aware that it had been the practice, 
upon the discussion ensuing upon the 
King’s Speech, to enter into a considera- 
tion of all the various interests of the 
country. Had the noble Earl stated his 
Opinions generally upon the Belgic and 
the Portuguese question on the present 
occasion, no objection could have been 
made to such a course; but when no 
Opinion was called for by the Speech, 
and when information was promised, he 
knew not what purpose, unless it were to 
increase the embarrassments of Govern- 
ment in a negotiation yet pending, the 
long, and irrelevant, and disconnected 
dissertation of the noble Earl could pos- 
sibly answer. As, however, the noble 
Earl had started the subject, he must of 
course say a few words in reply; but he 
would not enter at length into the dis- 
cussion of a Speech which was so desul- 
tory, so rambling, so disjointed, so little 
connected, or rather so unconnected in its 
different parts, that to follow the noble 
Earl through it was absolutely impossible. 
He would, however, state generally the 
policy which had been pursued by his 
Majesty’s Government, and he had little 
doubt but that that statement would 
prove satisfactory to the House. He 
called upon their Lordships to recollect 
the situation in which the present Govern- 
ment had found the affairs of Belgium and 
Holland, on their first accession to power. 
The king of Holland had been expelled 
from Belgium; he had called upon the 
Five Powers to interfere in his behalf; 
the Conference created by that call had 
interfered so far as to prescribe to the con- 
tending parties an armistice within the 
limits of the ancient lines of demarcation 
between Holland and Belgium existing 
in 1790. That was an admission of the 
possibility of the separation of the two 
countries. Subsequently to that period 
the noble Duke opposite had more than 
once acknowledged in his place in Par- 
liament that the re-union of Belgium and 
Holland had become impossible. That 
it had become so, any man who took 
the trouble of examining the case would 
speedily be convinced. In that situation, 
what line of policy was it the duty of the 
King’s Ministers to pursue? They had 
taken up the work under the circum- 
stances which he had already described ; 
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knowleged to be impossible. What then 
was it their duty to do? To effect the 
separation on such terms as would tend 
to the advantage of both countries, and to 


the preservation of the general peace of 


Europe. On that work the Ministers 
entered ; with that single view they per- 
sisted ; and by that view they had, up to 
this moment, to the best of their abilities, 
directed their course. But, said the noble 
Earl, “it is a joke, a mere farce, to talk 
of the independence of Belgium; it isa 
small country, it borders on France; 
France will bide her time, and whenever 
that time comes, will overrun and make it 
her own.” He would not then enter into 
an examination of the soundness of that 
position. He would admit that there 
were not all the securities for the in- 
dependence of Belgium, which a states- 
man could wish; but he would at the 
proper time contend that, looking at the 
condition of Holland and Belgium re- 
spectively, looking at the general situation 
of Europe, looking at the different pas- 
sions which the Belgic revolution had 
called into play in the different states of 
the Continent, the separate existence of 
Belgium under a neutrality avowed and 
guaranteed by the Five Powers was the 
best arrangement possible for Holland 
itself, and also for Europe at large. 
First with respect to Holland; he was 
not contending against the interest of 
that power when he said, that the separate 
existence of Belgium as an independent 
state was not for the benefit of Holland. 
The noble Earl admitted, that she could 
only be united to France, and if the union 
with Holland were impossible, and the 
nnion with France most dangerous for 
Holland, what could be found out better 
for Holland than making Belgium inde- 
pendent and guaranteeing her neutrality ? 
But if Belgium were to be a separate and 
independent state, the opening of the 
Scheldt was necessary to her very exist- 
ence; for, deprived of the navigation of 
that river, prohibited from using that 
channel for the importation of all the ar- 
ticles of foreign commerce, and for the 
exportation of all the articles of domestic 
industry, in the production of which her 
inhabitants excelled. Belgium must labour 
under a continual dissatisfaction, exciting 
a sense of continued injury, which would 
soon make her look to France for relief 
from the oppression of Holland. He 
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disclaimed the imputation that they had 
been sacrificing the interests of Holland, 
by endeavouring to obtain for Belgium 
what was absolutely necessary for Belgium 
if she were to exist at all as an inde- 
pendent country, for let their Lordships 
consider what was the alternative ;—The 
division of Belgium between Holland 
and Prussia and France. Such a parti- 
tion would have extended the territory 
of France, and brought France into 
direct contact with both Holland and 
Prussia. Now if the noble Earl had any 
pretensions to the character of a statesman, 
he would never give an opinion in favour 
of such a partition. He was sure that 
the noble Earl must recollect the opinions 
of De Witt, and of William 3rd., on this 
very point. Both those great men, both 
those illustrious politicians, had depre- 
cated that advance of the frontiers of 
France which such a partition would have 
necessarily created. Was there, then, 
any other mode of giving away Belgium 
without incurring, not the risk, but the 
certainty of a general war throughout 
Europe? The fact was, that no such 
mode existed; and even if there had, 
no country would have accepted of so 
dangerous a gift. Why, then, Ministers 
had no choice. Whether the separate 
existence of Belgium were secure or not,—- 
whether its independence were satisfac- 
tory or not—the way which had_ been 
taken was the only way in which its 
separate existence and independence 
could be at all created. That was the 
principle on which Ministers had_pro- 
ceeded in these negotiations, and he 
should at a proper time be prepared to 
show, that they had adhered to that 
principle faithfully, and that, in adhering 
to it, they had acted with all due regard 
to the real interests of Holland, But 
it had been said, that he had hypocritic- 
ally professed friendship to Holland— 
that country which had always been 
our friend, and to which we owed so 
many obligations. Now, at the risk of 
being again taunted. with hypocrisy, a 
charge which the whole course of his life 
sufficiently refuted, he would frankly 
avow, that he considered the independ- 
ence and security of Holland as a great 
European interest, nay more, as a matter of 
great importance to the safety of this coun- 
try. He candidly avowed that to be his 


opinion; but when he heard it seriously 
advanced that we owed great obligations 
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to Holland, he could not help recollecting 
that Holland had not always been our 
friend—he could not help recollecting 
that in the two last wars in which we 
had been engaged, Holland had taken her 
stand, without provocation and without 
injury on our part, in the ranks of our 
enemies. In the war with America, when 
we were in greater danger than we ever 
were before, and he trusted than we should 
ever be again,—when we had lost our su- 
periority upon our own element, the ocean 
—when the combined fleet of our ene- 
mies swept the Channel, blockaded Ply- 
mouth and even threatened to land and 
take it—when a line of battle ship was 
captured off our own coasts, and in sight 
of our own arsenals,—when a confederacy 
was formed for the express purpose of 
depriving us of our maritime superiority 
—and when the first victory which shook 
that confederacy asunder was the victory 
over the Dutch off the Doggerbank, gained 
by Admiral Parker—was not the whole 
population of Holland actively engaged 
in the hostility which was then directed 
against the power and prosperity of Eng- 
land? The noble Earl might shake his 
head; but if he intended to express a 
doubt on the subject, he had only to 
refer to the history of those times in order 
to have it removed at once and for ever. 
Again, during the last war, let the noble 
Earl ask any otficer who remembered the 
retreat from Holland, whether we owed 
the Dutch people any obligations for the 
kindness and hospitality with which they 
then received us? He only mentioned 
this to show that the injury and the injus- 
tice which had been committed was not 
so entirely upon our side as the noble 
Earl and his friends in opposition con- 
tended. He had not, however, on this 
account any unfriendly feeling towards 
Holland. He lamented exceedingly that a 
separation had taken place between Hol- 
land and Belgium, but the separation 
having taken place, the great object in the 
recent negotiations had been that it 
should be settled upon the best terms 
for both parties. As to territorial arrange- 
ments, he must state, that Holland had 
been justly treated. When the papers 
were printed, he would undertake to prove, 
that Ministers had not exacted from Hol- 
land anything that was inconsistent with 
Dutch interests, or that was not necessary 
to the security and independence of Bel- 
gium. He admitted that many and great 
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difficulties had occurred in the course of 
the negotiations. There were times when 
Belgium would not accede to the reason- 
able concessions which were expected 
from her. That disposition, however, 
had undergone a change. That which 
was originally a mediation, from the course 
of eyents became an arbitration, and at 
last, after consulting on the best mode in 
which a separation between Holland and 
Belgium could take place, a treaty was 
signed by the. plenipotentiaries of the 
Five Powers—a treaty which was stated 
to be final, which was to be imposed on 
both countries, which was accepted (un- 
willingly, he admitted)by Belgium, but 
which, having been accepted, we were 
bound to carry into full effect. It was 
impossible, without having the papers 
on the Table, to go into all the details of 
the question; but there was one point 
connected with them on which he must 
claim credit with the House. ‘The noble 
Earl, in the course of his speech, had 
taken care to draw a distinction between 
the course of policy approved by three 
of the Powers, and that pursued by the 
other two. Now, on that point, he would 
beg leave to set the noble Earl right. He 
would tell the noble Earl, that during 
the whole course of the negotiations, 
the points on which he founded his objec- 
tions to the policy of the English and 
French Governments were the precise 
points on which the Five Powers were 
always unanimous. What the noble 
Earl might say to this he could not 
conjecture; but he could not suppose 
that the noble Earl, who said, that Min- 
isters were led by others, would give 
them credit for leading others themselves. 
This, however, was the fact—that, at last, 
when no mode of delay, nor chicanery, 
no artifice had been left untried by the 
party to whom the noble Earl was that 
night lending his countenance, it was 
stated in the last protocol by the Minis- 
ters of the Five Powers unanimously, that 
all hopes of bringing the negotiations to 
a fortunate issue being at an end, they 
must now proceed to coercion. The 
noble Earl had said, that the protocols 
had become tiresome to read. He ad- 
mitted that fact, and regretted the length 
of time during which these negotiations 
had continued. But he must at length 
speak out. When it was found, from 
the endless chicanery and delay of 


the king of Holland, that he would 
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never come into any terms which did 
not shut Belgium out from the navigation 
of the Scheldt, or which did not hold out 
to him a chance of the recovery of Bel- 
gium, what was it the duty of the Minis- 
ters of this country to do? Would it 
not have been worse than ridiculous to 
have remained longer in a dubious state 
of peace, which kept us in perpetual 
alarm of war? By all the Five Powers 
of the Conference coercion was deemed 
a necessary measure. The mode only 
was in dispute; and that being the case, 
it did appear to him that the only proper 
course was, for England and France to 
unite, as they had united, to bring Hol- 
land to reasonable terms. This was the 
situation of affairs when the Convention 
of the 22nd of October was signed. He 
would confess that it was with great 
pain that he had signed that document, 
but he was convinced that there was 
no other course left for him consistent 
with the honour and interest of England, 
and with the general tranquillity of Eu- 
rope. The result of that Convention 
had been the capture of the Citadel of 
Antwerp. But then the noble Earl asked, 
‘* How does the capture of Antwerp bring 
you nearer to the object which you have 
in view ?.” He would answer that ques- 
tion by stating, that having given the 
Citadel of Antwerp up to Belgium, a 
great chance of creating a war, for its 
possession between Holland and Belgium 
was removed; and that, having taken 
the citadel from Holland, a great tempt- 
ation to go to war for its retention was 
taken away from that power. “ But,” 
continued the noble Earl, “ you have 
the Scheldt now closed against you, 
which never was closed against you 
before.” Now, before he admitted this 
inference, he must tell the noble Lord 
that he disputed his facts. He admitted 
that the Scheldt had once been closed 
by the king of Holland, but then it 
had been subsequently opened by the 
Five Powers, who had informed his Ma- 
jesty, that if that river continued closed 
by his commands they should consider 
it an act of hostility. But the noble Earl 
insisted that the Scheldt was closed 
now; so it was against France and Eng- 
Jand, in consequence of the embargo 
which we had placed upon Dutch vessels 
in our ports; but the embargo which 
we had placed on those vessels prevent- 
ed us from urging the shutting up of 
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the Scheldt as.a just cause of war against 
Holland. With respect to the two for- 
tresses alluded to by the noble Earl it had 
not been thought necessary for the French 
army to remain to take possession of Forts 
Lillo and Liefkenshoek, although, accord- 
ing to the terms of the Convention, they 
were dependencies of the Citadel of Ant- 
werp, and under the command of the 
governor of that fortress. The noble 
Earl was too hasty in his. observation, 
when he stated the French army had re- 
tired, because they felt that they could 
have done nothing against those forts. 
He was well aware that some persons, 
and those not exactly old women and 
children, had used just the same lan- 
guage about Antwerp. They had said 
that, owing to the season of the year, 
the dampness of the climate, and the in- 
salubrity and inclemency of the weather, 
the French would “ die like rotten sheep” 
before the walls of that fortress; but the 
fact had turned out contrary to the hopes, 
and he might even add to the wishes, 
of such persons; and he had little doubt 
that if the experiment had been tried, 
the result would have been equally fatal 
to the hopes and wishes of these persons 
both at Lillo and Liefkenshoek. Con- 
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ceiving that the continuance of the em- 
bargo was sufficient to effect the remain- 
ing objects, the French Government had 
withdrawn its army from the walls of 
Antwerp with a good faith and honour 
which justified the confidence which he 
felt in the preservation of the general 


peace of Europe. The noble Earl was 
glad, he said, to hear, that even now, 
under the revolutionary government of 
France, good faith and honour were not 
mere idle words. The noble Earl might 
perhaps, succeed to the place which he 
(Earl Grey) had then the honour to fill 
in his Majesty’s Councils. As far as he 
was concerned, he would say that, for 
his own comfort and happiness, the sooner 
the noble Earl did succeed. to it the better; 
but he could not flatter the noble Earl 
by adding to that declaration, ‘“ the 
better it will be for the country :” for, 
speaking conscientiously, he did not 
believe that it would be so. He would, 
however, put it to the noble Earl, whe- 
ther, in case he should succeed to the office 
he at present had the honour to hold, 
the noble Earl thought that, after direct- 
ing such violent attacks, not only against 
the Government, but the people of France, 
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he should be able to administer the 
affairs of this country as well and as amic- 
ably as he would be able to administer 
them by using wiser, and gentler, and more 
conciliatory language? ‘ But then,” pro- 
ceeded the noble Earl, “ the attack upon 
Antwerp was not made with the single 
view of ensuring to Holland and Belgium 
a separate existence on principles of 
mutual security and independence, but 
it was made to please the party of the 
Mouvement ;” and then, with an inconsist- 
ency which would be wonderful in any 
but the party to which the noble Earl 
belonged, he aded, “‘ it was also made to 
keep the present French government in 
office.” Now he had been led to imagine 
that the party of the Mouvement was ad- 
verse to the present government of France, 
and he must therefore ask the noble Lord 
to explain how the party of the Mouvement 
could be pleased by a measure, which 
was calculated to keep their antagonists 
in office. He would tell the noble Earl, 


however, that he considered the security 
of the present ministers of France in 
their offices to be a question of grave 
interest to England, and not only to 
England, but to Europe also, for on their 


maintenance in power, the preservation 
of the general tranquillity of Europe, he 
believed, mainly depended. He felt him- 
self unable, and at the same time he did 
not feel it necessary, to go further into 
this subject than to state, that the prin- 
ciples on which the negotiations were 
conducted being the mutual security and 
independence of Holland and Belgium, 
were repeatedly frustrated and delayed by 
some parties—he would not say who they 
were—by whom the Dutch government 
was encouraged to persevere in a series of 
measures, which, if further persisted in, must 
have been destructive not only to the Dutch 
themselves, but also to the peace of the 
world; and that it was their opposition only 
which had prevented this measure from 
being brought to a successful and satisfac- 
tory issue. The noble Earl had en- 
deavoured to throw ridicule on the asser- 
tion that at present there was no war 
with Holland. Ridicule it as the noble 
Earl might, the fact was so—there was no 
war with Holland, though there might 
be hostile measures in operation, made 
equally for peace or war. If war should 
take place, the vessels captured and em- 
bargoed would be declared good prize; 
if’ peace should take place, they would 
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one and all be restored. Nothing, 
he assured their Lordships, would give 
him, individually, greater pleasure than 
such an acquiescence on the part of 
the king of Holland‘with the wishes of 
the English and French governments 
as would enable us to restore to him all 
the valuable ships now detained in our 
ports on account of his mistaken ob- 
stinacy. ‘‘ But a different course,” said 
the noble Earl, “ might have been pur- 
sued—the Five Powers might have 
united and compelled Belgium to sub- 
scribe to the terms which. they proposed.” 
To this assertion he must answer, no: it 
was necessary, if Belgium was to be an 
independent state, to provide and secure 
for her the means of carrying on her 
commerce, and to such provisions the 
Dutch monarch had positively refused 
his assent. But then the noble Earl 
says, “ we should have used firm lan- 
guage;” in other words, he supposed 
the noble Earl meant to say, that we 
should have gone to war to compel Bel- 
gium to accept the terms of Holland. 
We might have had a war if such mea- 
sures had been resorted to ; but whether it 
would have been such a war as would 
have answered the noble Earl’s expect- 
ations, must be very doubtful. The con- 
sequences of such a war,—which would 
have been a war of principles, and which, 
if once commenced, would have kindled a 
conflagration in every quarter of Europe, 
—he could not contemplate without hor- 
ror, and he had, therefore, felt an earnest 
desire to avoid that evil, —of all evils 
which desolate humanity the greatest,— 
which the Ministers were told on their 
accession to office they could not prevent 
for two months, but which, by the gra- 
cious interposition of Providence, they 
had now prevented for more than two 
years. He desired their Lordships to give 
his Majesty’s Government credit, until the 
papers were laid before them and printed, 
for having endeavoured to secure to Hol- 
land a frontier which gave her such 
means of defence as she had never pos- 
sessed before—for having conferred upon 
Holland advantages which she had never 
previously enjoyed—and for stipulating 
that she should open the navigation of tic 
Scheldt—a measure which would not ix- 
jure her own commerce, but which was 
absolutely necessary to the independence 
of Belgium. He would undertake to show, 
at the proper time, that the principles 
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on which the English Government had 
acted were fair and just—that they were 
not selfish—that they rested on a prin- 
ciple of equal justice to Belgium and to 
Holland —that they were calculated to 
secure to both, advantages which were 
necessary to their mutual tranquillity and 
prosperity, and that they were likely to be 
conducive to the permanent peace and 
tranquillity of Europe. The noble Earl 
had next proceeded to throw great blame 
on the King’s Government for its conduct 
in the contest now raging in Portugal. 
Looking to the origin of that contest, he 
must again say, as he had said with 
regard to Belgium, the fault was not with 
Ministers. They could not have pre- 
vented that contest. They were not 
parties to any of those transactions which 
placed Don Miguel on the throne of 
Portugal, by the violation of all the obli- 
gations of moral duty, by the violation of 
the oath which he had taken to the 
Monarch of this country, and by the 
violation of the engagements which he 
had contracted with the other Powers 
of Europe. They were not parties to any 
of those transactions which placed him on 
a bad eminence before all the Sovereigns 
of Europe in the character of a usurper, 
whom those Sovereigns would not ac- 
knowledge on account of his usurpation, 
and with whom they all of them, Spain 
not excepted, deemed it right to drop all 
diplomatic connexion. This was no work 
of the present Ministers. The usurpation 
and the breaking off diplomatic inter- 
course took place before they came into 
office, and had then continued for some 
time. The noble Earl went out of office ; 
at that time a recognition of Don Miguel 
had been promised, but the consumma- 
tion of that promise, that consummation 
for which the noble Earl now so devoutly 
prayed, had not taken place. The noble 
Earl required an amnesty as a preliminary 
condition to that recognition. That am- 
nesty was not fairly promised, and cer- 
tainly was not fairly carried into effect by 
Don Miguel. From the moment it was 
called for, all the cruelty, all the violence, 
and all the persecution, which the noble 
Earl was so desirous to stop, had raged 
with aggravated power. The prisons had 
been filled with women of rank, who were 
compelled to herd with the meanest male- 
factors. All the men.of rank who were 
friendly to free. government had either 
died. on the: scaffold, or had been in- 
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carcerated, or- had been driven into exile 
and poverty. In addition to all this, 
there had been inflicted upon British com- 
merce sO many injuries, that we were at 
last compelled to insist on their reparation. 
The noble Earl ‘accused his Majesty’s 
advisers of having allowed the unsettled 
state of things in Portugal to continue. 
But how were they to prevent the con- 
tinuance? How could they interfere in 
the quarrel? On the one side there was 
a usurper, against whom England had, 
if she had thought fit to insist upon it, a 
legitimate cause of war, who had placed 
himself upon the throne of Portugal con- 
trary to the engagements which he had 
formed with the sovereign of this country, 
and with whom we had ceased for some 
time, on that very account, to have any 
diplomatic connexion. On the other side, 
there was a legitimate Queen, acknow- 
ledged by our Government, and received 
as the queen of Portugal by two of our 
sovereigns, Geo. 4th, and Wm. 4th.’ The 
noble Earl said, that this war we might 
have prevented; but would it have been 
consistent either with the honour or with 
the moral duty of this country to have 
said to Don Pedro: * You, the father of 
the Queen of Portugal, shall not be al- 
lowed to establish the rights which we 
ourselves have acknowledged you to pos- 
sess?” The noble Earl appeared to inti- 
mate that we ought to have used this 
language to Don Pedro, and that we 
ought to have followed the language up 
by preventing him from making war on 
his usurping brother Don Miguel. He 
could only say, that we could not’ have 
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pursued such a course towards Don Pedro 


without bringing down upon ourselves 
that general reprobation from the world 
which we had brought down upon our- 
selves by firing upon the vessels which 
were carrying out his troops to Terceira, 
He thought that we could not, in common 
justice, have said to Don Pedro: ‘You 
shall not establish your daughter’s claims 
against Don Miguel,; whom we call a 
usurper, and with whom we have ceased, 
in consequence, to hold diplomatic rela- 
tions.” But not having done this, what 
was it that the noble Earl would have us to 
do? To enforce the law? The noble Earl 
says, ‘‘the Foreign Enlistment Si!l has 
not been enforced.”’ Now he (Earl Grey) 
had no hesitation in saying, that he looked 
upon the Foreign Enlistment Bill as an 
impoliti¢ measure, but as law it still ex. 
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isted. When ships were seized in the 
river for an alleged violation of the provi- 
sions of that Act, he had said, “ Let the 
law be enforced,” and had referred the 
cases to the King’s Advocate; but the 
King’s Advocate, on looking at the evi- 
dence, had reported to him, that there 
was no evidence on which the detention 
of the ships could be maintained. Asa 
proof of his desire to enforce the law, he 
would mention another fact, and that was, 
that the admiral commanding the fleet of 
Don Pedro, being a British officer, had 
been dismissed from his Majesty’s service 
in consequence. But the noble Earl com- 
plained that we now had an armed force 
at Lisbon, and that we were in military 
possession of that port. As to the military 
possession, that he must deny; but that 
we had an armed force at Lisbon he readily 
admitted; and moreover would contend 
that we were justified in having it there. 
If we had not had it there, the Ministers 
would have been besieged by numberless 
petitions from British merchants, all pray- 
ing them to send out that force for their 
protection which was now fortunately within 
their call. What would have been the in- 
vectives of the noble Earl, ready as he 
was upon all occasions to pour his invec- 
tives upon his Majesty’s Government, if, 
in consequence of there being no check 
upon that violent police which now rioted 
undisturbed in Lisbon, they had plundered 
the property and destroyed the life of 
every British subject resident in that 
place? What would have been his accu- 
sations against Ministers for having neg- 
lected British interests, if they had not 
stationed a naval force in the Tagus? 
That would have been a charge against 
which he should have defended himself 
with greater difficulty than he generally 
found in defending himself and his col- 
leagues against the violent vituperations 
of the noble Earl. He scarcely knew how 
to answer the noble Earl, when he heard 
him speak of the deliberate attempt of the 
police of Lisbon to assassinate a servant 
of Lord William Russell’s as a mere acci- 
dental fray on their part. Accidental it 
could scarcely be, when it was followed 
up, not only by threats that they would 
serve the master as they had served the 
man, but also by an attempt to burst into 
his house. Such was the insecurity oc- 
casioned by this violent conduct on the 
part of the police, that no British merchant 
thought himself safe until that force ar- 
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rived in the river. But the admiral there 
had orders not to interfere in case of any 
political disturbance between the partisans 
of Don Pedro and Don Miguel; and he 
was sure that all who knew that gallant 
officer would admit that no man could 
have executed his orders with greater 
discretion and forbearance than the gallant 
officer to whom he was alluding. He 
certainly did lament the unfortunate state 
of things existing in Portugal, with the 
well-being of which country the interests 
of Great Britain were intimately connected; 
and there was no opportunity of which he 
and his colleagues would not avail them- 
selves to restore peace in that country, 
but, to effect this result, neutrality he con- 
sidered to be indispensable. He would 
not, at the present moment, detain their 
Lordships by describing the unfortunate 
consequences which would result if Spain 
departed from a neutral course of policy. 
He would not anticipate such an event; 
for it was the wish of himself and his col- 
leagues, in conjunction with Spain, to re- 
store peace in Portugal on such terms as 
would render it permanent. The present 
government were not responsible for the 
afflicting circumstances in which that 
country was placed ; but it was, neverthe- 
less, their most anxious desire to see an 
end put to them as speedily as possible. 
He had now said all upon this subject that 
he conceived to be necessary; and he as- 
sured the noble Earl that he should be 
prepared to meet him whenever he chose 
to bring the question in a more distinct 
form under their Lordships’ notice. Ad- 
verting, though with reluctance, to that 
part of his Majesty’s Speech which 
related to Ireland, he must express his 
regret at the necessity which existed for 
the application of strong measures to that 
country; but he did nothing more than 
his duty to his Sovereign and his country, 
when he declared, that the authority of 
the law must be upheld; violence and 
disorder repressed ; and all attempts which 
might be made to put an end to the Legis- 
lative Union, fairly and fully resisted ; for 
he perfectly coincided in the opinion ex- 
pressed by his two noble friends, who had 
so eloquently moved and seconded the 
Address before the House, that the effect 
of the Repeal of the Union would be ruin 
to both countries. The noble Earl op- 
posite had stated to their Lordships, that 
he feared some hostility to the interests of 
the Established Church was implied in 
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the manner in which allusion was made, 
in his Majesty’s Speech, to the necessity 
of reform with regard to that institution. 
He (Earl Gey) thought that anything of 
that nature had been carefully guarded 
against in the phraseology of the Speech 
from the Throne. He felt the necessity 
of effecting reform with respect to the 
Church, and he believed that a great ma- 
jority of the members of the Established 
Church and the clergy themselves joined 
with him in that opinion; but he wished 
to effect that reform, as had been stated 
by his noble friend,on conservative princi- 
les. What he wished to do was, to up- 
hold and not endanger the Church—to 
remove those abuses which produced ge- 
neral discontent and dissatisfaction, and 
to place it on such a footing as to com- 
mand the respect of those who adhered to, 
and even of those who dissented from it. 
The Earl of Aberdeen rose to offer a 
few observations to the House, in conse- 
quence of the noble Earl opposite having 
imputed to him unworthy motives because 
he had thought proper to advocate what 
he conceived to be the just claims of the 
king of Holland. The noble Earl had 
accused him of being actuated by a desire 
to embarrass his Majesty’s Government. 
Now, he could assure the noble Earl, that 
he should be ever ready to lend his feeble 
aid to embarrass the progress of injustice 
and oppression; and he declared that there 
was no act which he had ever done that 
gave him greater satisfaction than the en- 
deavour he had made to uphold that cause 
which appeared to him to be the cause of 
justice, and right, and of England. The 
noble Earl, perhaps, might recollect that 
at the time when this country went to war 
with Holland, we also were at war with 
France; and Mr. Fox at that period said 
that the British Ministers must be in the 
pay of France to engage in such a war. 
At the present moment we were in a dif- 
ferent situation—we were friends with 
France, and at war with Holland; and he 
would leave his Majesty’s Ministers’ to 
imagine what Mr. Fox would have said 
had he lived to witness this state of affairs. 
The Duke of Wellington was surprised 
that the noble Earl opposite, having ad- 
mitted the propriety of discussing the 
topics contained in the King’s Speech, 
should have thought fit to find fault with 
his noble friend (the Earl of Aberdeéen) 
for adverting, on the present occasion, to 


the questions of Belgium, Holland, and’ 
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Portugal. There could be no doubt that 
it was the duty of his noble friend, enter- 
taining the opinions he did on those par- 
ticular subjects, to avail himself of the first 
opportunity to state to their Lordships 
what those opinions were. The noble 
Earl opposite had insinuated, in one part 
of his speech, that it was the object of 
some noble Lords on that side of the House 
to create difficulties to embarrass his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and that, indeed, they 
had created all the difficulties which the 
Ministers had met with. He had seen 
charges of a similar nature openly pub- 
lished in the public newspapers—to the 
effect that some of them had given advice 
to the king of the Netherlands what course 
to pursue in the late transactions relating 
to Belgium. He could tell the noble 
Lords opposite, that if he had advised the 
king of the Netherlands how to act, they 
would have found much greater difficulty 
in carrying into execution their measures 
of embargo and seizure than they had yet 
experienced. He could have told the king 
of the Netherlands that which he happened 
to know to be true—that, for some days 
after the issuing of the Order in Council, 
placing an embargo on Dutch vessels, the 
mouth of the Thames remained open, un- 
provided against attack; and that there 
was nothing to prevent the king of the 
Netherlands taking ample revenge for the 
injuries Holland had received. If he had 
been the adviser of the king of the Nether- 
lands, he might have urged his Dutch 
majesty to take advantage of this favour- 
able circumstance ; but he was glad to sa 

thatthe king of the Netherlands had acted a 
wiser part; and he would have acted still 
more wisely, in his opinion, if he had 
allowed British ships to resort to his ports. 
If he had done that, he would have shown 
the embargo to be impracticable and 
an entire failure, and he would have found 
that the country which he governed would 
have carried on as much commerce with 
British merchants as it did previous to 
the issuing of the Order in Council he had 
just alluded to. He, therefore, regarded 
with contempt insinuations which had 
been thrown out against the honour of 
those persons who entertained sentiments 
similar to those expressed by his noble 
friend, and who took the present oppor- 
tunity of stating them to the House. The 
noble Earl opposite had been pleased to 
refer to an opinion which he (the Duke of 
Wellington) had expressed respecting the 
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practicability of effecting the re-union of 
Belgium and Holland. It was very true 
that he had stated, on a very early occasion 
after quitting office, that ‘i did not be- 
lieve it to be possible to re-establish the 
union between those two countries, but 
the union he alluded to was a legis- 
lative union; and he thought the 
noble Earl opposite, when reminded of 
the circumstance, that he himself had in- 
stigated the Prince of Orange to offer him- 
self to the Belgians for the purpose of 
being chosen sovereign, would acknow- 
ledge that he at one time had some notion 
of re-establishing the two countries under 
the dominion of one sovereign. The 
noble Earl had stated to the House, that 
the present Government had done nothing 
to cause any hesitation on the part of the 
king of Holland to sign the treaty which 
had been proposed for his acceptance, 
Now his opinion was, that from the very 
first moment the present Ministers had 
the charge of the negotiations respecting 
Belgium, they had abandoned the cause 
of the king of Holland. He had frequently 
stated that while he was in office the cause 
of the king of Holland was considered 
the cause of the British Government, and 
that almost the only business of our Mi- 
nister in the Conferences was to take care 
of the interests of Holland. But from the 
moment the present Ministers had the 
management of the negotiations, they 
abandoned that interest, and he would 
presently give their Lordships sufficient 

roofs of the truth-of this statement. 

hey began by abandoning the interest 
of Holland when they admitted the inde- 
pendence of Belgium in 1830, scarcely 
a month after entering into office, and in 
carrying on the Conferences without 
calling for the presence of the minister of 
the king of the Netherlands. They after- 
wards fixed on what was called the bases 


of a treaty, and the very moment those 
bases were offered to the king of the 
Netherlands he accepted them. The noble 
Earl had charged the king of Holland 
with a desire to recover his lost dominion 


of Belgium. If this were true, how 
happened it that he at once accepted those 
bases of treaty? Those bases were de- 
clared over and over again to be unalter- 
able and irrevocable; and as France agreed 
with the other Powers on this subjegt, 
Belgium might easily have been forced to 
accede to them. But it presently began 
to be discovered that there was a possi- 
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bility of the election of Prince Leopold as 
sovereign of Belgium; and, everafterwards, 
oe whole conduct of the British Govern- 
ment appeared to be guided by that con- 
sideration. From that moment the godd 
of Holland was considered a secondary 
object in comparison with the advantage 
of Belgium. From that moment difficulties 
began to occur, and they found it neces- 
sary, day after day, to make better terms 
for Belgium, and left Holland to find her 
way out of the negotiations in the best way 
she could. The consequence was, that 
those bases, which had been declared to 
be irrevocable, were changed, and new 
Articles were framed, which the king of 
the Netherlands was called upon to accept. 
These, however, he declined, and the Con- 
ference, which was at first called together 
for the purpose of reconciling the revolted 
subjects of the king of the Netherlands to 
his authority, and which afterwards was 
converted into a mediatory Conference, 
finished by becoming a Conference of 
arbitrators. The arbitrators then pro- 
ceeded to draw up twenty-four new 
Articles, which were rejected by the king 
of Holland; and after considerable con- 
sideration, accepted by Belgium. Now, 
their Lordships would naturally suppose 
that his Majesty’s Government, being 
aware of the repugnance of the king of 
Holland to accede to these terms, would 
not have been in a hurry to force them 
again upon him in the shape of a treaty. 
But in a short time after, on the 15th of 
November, 1831, these Articles were 
turned into a treaty, which from that time 
to this had been the source of continual 
divisions. It was curious enough, that 
two of the parties to this treaty, which 
was likewise stated to be unalterable 
and irrevocable, did actually make con- 
siderable aiterations in it after it had been 
signed by Belgium. When this treaty 
came to be signed, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia were*found not to agree to it. 
The noble Earl asked, * Did we influence 
those powers ?”—“ Yes, we did.” He 
knew what the result of this Conference 
would be, as soon as the cause of Holland 
was abandoned by the British Minister. 
From that time it was abandoned by the 
other ministers, parties to the Conference ; 
and a proof that it was, might be found in 
the fact that those ministers were not 
authorized by their sovereigns, in Febru- 
ary, to ratify the treaty. He went further, 
and said, that, in these very acts of ratifi- 
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cation by those three Powers, it was un- 
derstood that England and France were 
the Powers which pushed this measure 
forward, and not the other three Powers. 
The king of Prussia said, that, ‘ In sending 
‘ in his ratification, he expects that the Mi- 
‘ nisters of the signing Powers will imme- 
‘ diately occupy themselves with the mo- 
‘ difications which might be made in the 
‘ Treaty in favour of Holland, and which, 
‘ without altering the substance of the 
‘ twenty-four Articles, might be supple- 
‘mentary and explanatory of them, and 
‘have the same force and value as the 
‘other Articles; and Prussia considers 
‘herself more under the necessity of in- 
‘ sisting upon this point, in consequence 
‘of the assurances, frequently repeated 
‘ by France and England, that the moment 
‘ for taking these important modifications 
‘ into consideration ought to present itself 
‘ immediately after the ratification. Was 
it possible, that the king of the Netherlands 
should have known what was then passing 
in this country? Theemperor of Russia, 
in his note accompanying his ratification, 
spoke still more strongly in favour of 
those modifications of the treaty on behalf 
of Holland. After this, negotiations re- 
commenced, and considerable progress 
was being made in bringing matters to a 
conclusion, when the Belgian minister 
came forward and said, that he could 
not submit to any alteration of the 
treaty unless Antwerp was first ceded. 
The business of the British Cabinet at such 
a juncture should have been to have per- 
suaded the Belgian minister to give up 
this point ; but they did nothing like it. 
The king of the Netherlands sent no an- 
swer to the proposition, and from that mo- 
ment, the capture of Antwerp was the great 
object kept in view. He was thoroughly 
persuaded that the noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
would not be able to disprove one word of 
what he had advanced, as it was founded 
upon the contents of the documents them- 
selves. His noble friend (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) had been blamed by the noble 
Earl, because he had stated his firm belief 
that the attack upon Antwerp arose out of 
a desire, on the part of the French govern- 
ment, toconciliate the party of the Mouve- 
ment. He entirely concurred with his 
noble friend. It was his opinion, that no 
man was more interested in preserving 

eace than the king of France; and he 
would take this opportunity of correcting 
his noble friend in a historical point, which 
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regarded the conduct of Marshal Soult. 
His noble friend was mistaken in suppos- 
ing that Marshal Soult fought the battle of 
Toulouse, knowing at the time that peace 
had been concluded ; that he could assure 
his noble friend was not the case. He 
was thoroughly convinced, indeed, that 
Marshal Soult, like others, was obliged at 
present to attend to the state of parties in 
France,and that the British Government, in 
order to assist that of France, had seconded 
this strange enterprise—not very honour- 
able to this country,and very disastrous to 
Holland. The noble Earl had not attempted 
to answer that part of the speech of his 
noble friend where he had argued that 
the occupation of Antwerp had not ad- 
vanced the object in view. True it was, 
that the king of Holland had thus been 
deprived of one means of annoying Belgium, 
but in what way did the capture of Antwerp 
forward the conclusion of the Treaty? 
The objections of the king of the Nether- 
lands remained as strong as ever, and it 
was impossible that he should agree to the 
terms proposed. Even were he disposed 
to concede, the emperor of Russia could 
not allow it. A singular mistake seemed 
to have been made on the subject of the 
navigation of the Scheldt: it had never 
been disputed by the king of the Nether- 
lands; and the Treaty of 1815 gave him 
six florins per ton upon all shipping en- 
tering that river, and by the virtue of that 
treaty the Belgians might navigate that 
river. The king of the Netherlands, when 
the question was raised, himself offered to 
make the navigation free. But the noble 
Earl stated, that the Treaty could not be 
carried into execution. He should like to 
know why it could not be carried into exe- 
cution, as, for example, as far as related to 
the interests of Holland in the town of 
Venloo? The fact was, that Venloo was to 
be ceded to Holland by Belgium, but Minis- 
ters seemed to desire that Belgium should 
retain possession both of that and Antwerp, 
and therefore the Treaty could not. be 
carried into execution.” Was it wonderful, 
then, that the king of the Netherlands did 
not feel very grateful to the British 
Ministers, or that he should wish, by de- 
lay, or otherwise, to avoid the execution 
of what was attempted to be forced upon 
him? It was said, also, that this was no 
war. He did not pretend to be sufficiently 
skilled in the law of the question, to be 
able to say whether it did or did not come 
within the definition of a war; but this he 
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knew, that it was very much like it, and 
that an embargo had subsisted for three 
months, which had been imposed by the 
King in Council. He could not conceive 
how it could be fairly said, that Great 
Britain was not at this moment at war 
with Holland. He had thought it neces- 
sary to say so much upon one part of the 
subject, and he would now address a few 
words to their Lordships on the war in 
Portugal. And first, he would venture to 
remark, that there was no country of the 
world in which it was more the duty and 
the interest of the British Ministry to 
prevent hostilities than in Portugal. By 
treaty we were bound to defend Portugal 
almost as if it were England, while our 
engagement with Spain was to preserve 
neutrality. The magnitude of our com- 
mercial establishments, and nature of our 
commercial relations with Portugal, re- 
quired that, as far as possible, we should 
preserve her in a state of tranquillity and 
independence; yet how had our interests 
been neglected, and our duty abandoned 
by the present Ministers of the Crown ! 
The present state of Portugal was called, 
in the King’s Speech, “a civil war.” It 
was a revolutionary war—a war carried on 
by means furnished from England, and for 
the sake only of plunder. It was supported 
by persons who had no earthly interest, 
but that which was derived from the hope 
of plunder. Yet this was the war which 
the King of England was taught by his 
servants, to call *‘a civil war” between 
two princes of the House of Braganza. 
He had a right to consider the King’s 
Speech the Speech of his Ministers, and 
there he found this passage— From the 
commencement of this contest I have ab- 
stained from all interference, except such 
as was required for the protection of 
British subjects resident in Portugal; but 
you may be assured that I shall not fail 
to avail myself of any opportunity that 
may be afforded me to assist in restoring 
peace to acountry with which the interests 
of my dominions are so intimately con- 
nected.” He knew something of war in 
general, and something of war in Portu- 
gal, aud he would tell Ministers how they 
might put a speedy end to existing hos- 
Lilities there. If, indeed, they wished to 
restore peace, let them issue a Proclama- 
tion calling all the King’s subjects from 
the service of either party. Let them 
at the same time carry into effect 
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when the Commissioners of Customs had 
seized vessels laden with men and means, 
interpose to prevent adjudication. Let 
them allow the law to take its course, and 
judgment to be given in such cases in the 
proper tribunals, and the war in Portugal 
would terminate of itself and at once. If 
Ministers must employ fleets, let them 
send them where they were necessary—to 
the Levant, instead of crowding the Douro 
and the Tagus with British ensigns. Let 
them do this, and peace would be restored 
in Portugal in. a much shorter time than 
war had been kindled there. The fact 
was, and he would engage to prove it, 
that in the autumn of 1831, the Commis- 
sioners of Customs did detain certain 
vessels in the Thames, which were loaded 
with troops, with arms, and with ammuni- 
tion, for the purpose of carrying on war 
in Portugal. The Act of Parliament 
showed that the Commissioners were the 
proper persons to adopt measures on the 
occasion; but they were ordered by a su- 
perior power not to interfere, and to al- 
low the vessels to proceed to their destin- 
ation. This fact, as he had said before, 
he would prove, if the noble Earl would 
allow him the necessary papers. The 
noble Earl had said something about the 
last Government, and had remarked upon 
its conduct when Don Miguel was elected 
sovereign of Portugal. He did not know 
whether any charge was meant to be 
brought against the members of the late 
Cabinet for its conduct upon that occasion 
—for having omitted itsduty, or exceeded 
its powers; but this he would say, on be- 
half of himself and his former colleagues, 
that they had not felt called upon to in- 
terfere with the decision of a people in 
the choice of a Sovereign. It had, how- 
ever, appeared necessary at that time for 
the British Government to discontinue its 
relations with Portugal, and such was the 
state of affairs to the time when the last 
Ministers quitted office. They were then 
seeking the means of recognizing Don 
Miguel as sovereign de facto, if not dé 
jure, and had they continued the advisers 
of the Crown but a fortnight longer, he 
would have been recognized—this, too, 
although the promised amnesty might not 
have been issued. He and his Colleagues 
would have been content to recognize 
Don Miguel as king of Portugal, from an 
earnest desire to preserve tranquillity in 
Portugal, by avoiding all ground of hos- 
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their duty, not only towards Portugal, but 
with a view also to the interests of Spain. 
There were two or three other points in 
the Speech from the Throne which required 
brief remark ; and the first upon which he 
would touch was the proposed Reform in 
the Church. Ministers were fond of what 
they called Reforms in all departments ; 
but he wished that, in their zeal to recom- 
mend a Reform in the Church, they had 
not made his Majesty say something to 
countenance the notion that blame was to 
be attributed to the clergy. Why was it 
necessary, in the Speech from the Throne, 
to advert to the complaints regarding the 
collection of tithes? He did not say that 
such complaints did not exist ; but he was 
sure that they were trifling in number and 
amount, and that what was said by the 
King would give encouragement to a party 
in the country, whose object was to pull 
down the Establishment. Let the House 
observe the consequences resulting from a 
paragraph on the same subject last year, 
in regard to the Church of Ireland. The 
condition of the Church of Ireland was 
most deplorable; it subsisted upon charity, 
to the abandonment of its rights, and some 
of the most pious and learned of its mem- 
bers were known to be living upon the 
bounty of some of their Lordships. With 
this experience, was it not worth the con- 
sideration of Ministers, whether such a 
paragraph in the Speech of this Session, 
and in relation to the Church of this coun- 
try, might not be attended with injurious 
consequences? At all events, he hoped, 
since he found the passage in the Speech, 
that the measures in contemplation had 
been long considered and well matured. 
Having voted last year in favour of a mea- 
sure, brought forward by a most reverend 
Prelate, whom he did not nowsee inhis place 
(the Archbishop of Canterbury), upon this 
subject, and for a second measure, brought 
forward by the same high authority, re- 
lating to pluralities, he should be prepared 
to give the plans of the noble Ear! his best 
consideration, with the most anxious de- 
sire to support them, if he found they 
were calculated to promote the great end 
of pacification without injury. Another 
paragraph in the Speech was devoted to a 
different branch of the same subject—the 
Church of England as established in Ire- 
land. The noble Earl had stated the de- 
termination of the King’s Ministers to 
maintain the Legislative Union; but, beg- 
ging the noble Earl’s pardon, he must say, 
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that when he had advised his Majesty to 
state that the question of the Church of 
Ireland must be considered on grounds 
different from those which applied to the 
Church of England, he had forgotten an 
Act of Parliament. 

Earl Grey: If the noble Duke reads the 
passage in the King’s Speech, he will find 
that it is not so. 

The Duke of Wellington read as follows ; 
—‘‘In the further Reforms that may be 
necessary, you will probably find, that, 
although the Established Church of Ire- 
land is by law permanently united with 
that of England, the peculiarities of their 
respective circumstances will require a se- 
parate consideration.” Now, if the noble 
Earl would refer to the Act of Union be- 
tween England and Ireland, he would see 
that this paragraph was in some degree 
opposed to it, and that the two Churches 
were theredeclared to be inseparably united ; 
and that ‘the preservation of the United 
Churches, as the Established Church, shall 
be deemed and taken as a fundamental 
part of the Union.” It remained to be 


seen what would be done for the Estab- 
lished Church in England; and what- 
ever was found practicable here might, 


without objection, be applied to Ireland. 
He was afraid that the doctrine taught by 
the King’s Speech—that one measure was 
applicable to the Church in England, 
and another to the Church in Ireland— 
would be employed to the disadvantage of 
the Establishment, by its numerous ene- 
mies in the sister kingdom. There was 
another view of the subject which he could 
not help stating, and to which he entreated 
the especial attention of the noble Earl. 
It was this: that in order to maintain the 
Union inviolate, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to pay some attention to the feelings 
of the Protestants of Ireland. He had 
paid some attention to the conduct of the 
Government of Ireland, and he was glad 
to see that they were about to adopt 
measures which at an earlier period, would 
have been more efficient. The noble 
Earl might, however, rely upon it, that 
if the Protestants were made to believe 
that any measure about to be introduced 
would diminish the efficiency of the Es- 
tablished Church, the danger to the Church 
and to the empire would, indeed, be immi- 
nent. The Protestants of Ireland were 
the natural friends of the connexion with 
England, and he entreated the noble Earl 
never to lose sight of this important truth. 
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Hefurther begged to remind the noble Earl, 
and the House, first that the King was 
sworn to maintain the Established Church 
in Ireland ; and secondly, that in the very 
last arrangement made, as well for the 
Dissenters of England, as for the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, words were inserted 
in the oaths to be taken by them for the 
security of the Protestant Church. This, 
therefore, ought to be the principle of any 
change called Reform. He admitted that 
Ministers were placed in a most anxious 
and responsible situation, and he declared 
himself ready to give them every assistance 
in his power. Having thus stated, as was 
his duty, his opinion upon these various 
topics, he should not trouble their Lord- 
ships further. 

The Earl of Roden could not acquiesce 
in many of the remarks of the noble mover, 
but was happy to bear testimony to the 
temper and ability he displayed. Neither 
could he by any means concur in all parts 
of the Speech from the Throne, but he 
was nevertheless resolved to support Mi- 
nisters, in all measures necessary for the 
protection of the property and establish- 
ments of the country. He trusted, with 
all his heart, that he should be able to 
approve the plans to be brought forward in 
relation to the sister kingdom, now in a 
eondition so lamentably distracted. Having 
been placed by the loyal Protestants of 
Ireland in a situation of which he might 
be justly proud, he felt it his duty to state, 
that there was no class of the King’s sub. 
jects more ready to aid the noble Earl in 
rescuing their native country from the 
horrors that seemed to await it. He was 
able to speak upon this subject—not from 
hearsay, or the reports of newspapers, but 
from actual and daily observation. He 
had returned only yesterday from a part of 
freland where he had resided for some 
time, and where the Protestant gentry and 
farmers were directly under the influence 
of the Insurrection Act—they were unable 
to leave their houses after dusk, lest they 
should be beaten or assassinated. The 


fact was, that no representation in the | 
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alteration in the Church of Ireland, which 
was consistent with the maintenance of 
their rights as Ministers of the Church of 
England. He was glad to learn, by the 
speech of the noble Earl, that the separate 
consideration which he proposed to give to 
the affairs of the Church of Ireland, was 
merely on account of particular circum- 
stances, and did not mean that the two 
Churches were separate. The speech of 
the noble Earl would gladden the heart of 
every loyal man in Ireland. The system 
of intimidation by demagogues and by 
ptiests was carried so far in Ireland, that 
no man could consider his life, his pro- 
perty, or his character safe. He spoke in 
the presence of several of his noble friends, 
who, like himself, had resided on their 
property, and endeavoured to preserve the 
peace, and promote the welfare of the 
country. He was anxious to endeavour to 
remove an impression from the minds of 
the noble Lords opposite—not that he had 
seen any evidence of it this night, but on 
former occasions—he was anxious to re- 
move from the minds of those noble Lords 
the impression they entertained against 
the Protestants of Ireland. He could 
assure those noble Lords, and he spoke in 
a character these noble Lords would un- 
derstand, that the Protestants of Ireland 
had no object whatever in view in the 
course which they thought it their duty 
to take, but to protect their lives and pro- 
perties. When they found a government 
established capable of effecting that object, 
the Protestants of Ireland would support 
that government with all their strength ; 
and that government would find that the 
Protestants of Ireland would be their right 
arm, in preserving the Union between the 
two countries. He knew that the disso- 
lution of the Union meant the separation 
of the two countries. Though the opinion 
in favour of that repeal had gained ground, 
it had not gone so far but that he thought 
the speech of the noble Earl, and the 
measures he meant to take to repress dis- 
turbance, would open: the eyes of those 
who had been disgusted by neglect and 


newspapers could come up to the real | want of protection, and driven to adopt 
misery of the Protestant population of measures that would lead to their utter 
Ireland. On this account, he was rejoiced | ruin. He had felt himself called upon to 
to hear the noble Earl state that order| take that opportunity to say these few 


must be triumphant, and that all resist-| words. 


He was unwilling to detain their 


ance must be put down by the strong arm | Lordships further ; but he trusted their 


of a vigorous law. 


He could say, from Lordships would ever remember that the 


his knowledge, that the clergy of Ireland | Church of England and Ireland was one, 


would be most thankful to receive any , and indissoluble, and that they must stand 
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or fall together. If the Church of Ireland 
were attacked, the Church of England 
would not long be safe; if united, they 
might stand together and flourish. 

Address agreed to. 

The following Protest was entered on 
the Journals of the House of Lords, 
against the adoption of the Address on 
the Speech : — 

“¢ Dissentient, 

“‘ Because, in humbly thanking his Ma- 
jesty for the papers on the affairs of Hol- 
land and Belgium, which he has given 
directions should be laid before this House, 
we feel it to be our duty, at the same time, 
to express our regret that his Majesty 
should have found himself compelled, in 
conjunction with the king of the French, 
to adopt measures which have led to the 
attack and destruction of the Citadel of 
Antwerp, and to the capture of the 
Dutch garrison as prisoners of war. 

** We are not informed. that any insult 
has been offered by the government of the 
Netherlands to the Crown and dignity of 
his Majesty—that any treaty or engage- 
ment has been violated—or that any of 
his Majesty’s subjects have been injured 
or oppressed. We cannot, therefore, but 
deeply lament that his Majesty should 
have been advised to co-operate in the ex- 
ecution of measures directed, as we think, 
against the honour and independence of 
a faithful and unoffending ally, which are 
compatible only with a state of actual hos- 
tility, and which, as it seems to us, are at 
variance with the principles of justice and 
of all public law. 

‘* Gorpon (Aberdeen). 
Ernest (Cumberland). 
Wma. Freperick (Gloucester). 
PENSHURST. 

Kenyon. 
Rou_e. 
VERULAM. 
BaTuurstT. 
CHURCHILL. 
WywrorpD, 
Rosstyn. 
BERESFORD. 
Stuart DE Rotnesay. 
SELKIRK. 
LIMERICK.” 


POOP LOOP ODDIE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 5, 1832. 


Kine’s Sprecu.] The Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod appeared at the 
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Table, and, in his Majesty’s name, com- 
manded the attendance of the House of 
Commons at the Bar of the House of 
Lords. The Speaker, attended by a nu- 
merous body of Members, proceeded to 
the House of Lords, to hear the Speech 
from the Throne, and after being absent 
about twenty minutes, returned and re« 
sumed the Chair. 


Knowledge, 


TaxEs oN Know xepGe.] Mr. War- 
burton wished to ask the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether it 
was his intention to bring forward an 
measure during the present Session, wit 
respect to the duty on newspapers ? 

Lord Althorp said, in answer to the 
question put to him by the hon. Member, 
that every person acquainted with the sub- 
ject must be aware of the disadvantageous 
effect of this tax. His wish certainly was 
to introduce a measure to amend the laws 
in this respect ; but, at the present period 
of the year, before he knew or could know 
what might be the result of the finances at 
the end of the year, it was impossible 
that he could give any pledge on this sub- 
ject, or on any other of a similar descrip- 
tion. Until he should know the state of 
the finances, he could not give any pledge 
on the subject. 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer regretted 
to hear what had fallen from the noble 
Lord, with reference to the taxes on news- 
papers, and he should not, therefore, defer 
an early opportunity of giving notice that he 
should move for an inquiry by a com- 
mittee, similar to that during the last Ses- 
sion, and to consider the propriety of the 
removal of those taxes, which were so 
generally disliked and detested. 


Governor or Berwick.] Mr. Hume 
begged to ask the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whether it was 
the intention of his Majesty’s Government 
to fill up the sinecure office of Governor 
of Berwick, and also that of Director- 
General of Artillery, both of which were. 
now vacant ; because, on the answer to 
that question would depend whether he 
(Mr. Hume) should bring forward a spe- 
cific motion on the subject ? 

Lord Althorp, in reply, said, that with 
respect to the office of Governor of Ber- 
wick, he believed it was intended to fill it 
up. With respect to the other appoint- 
ment named by the hon. member for Mid- 
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dlesex, he was not prepared to give an 
answer. 

Mr. Hume would, under these circum- 
stances, call the attention of the House to 
the subject on Thursday week. 


SzsstonaLt Orpvers.] The Speaker 
intimated that the usual course with refer- 
ence to the standing orders of the House, 
was to immediately adopt them. He 
would, however, beg leave to suggest, that 
on this occasion it would be better to delay 
them tillto-morrow, when, if any hon. Mem- 
ber had amendments to be proposed, they 
could be considered with more propriety. 

Mr. Hume suggested the propriety of 
the adoption now of one of the orders — 
namely, that with reference to petitions. 
With respect to the others, he should wish 
them to be postponed until to-morrow, as 
he, as well as other hon. Members, in- 
tended to oppose their general adoption. 

The Speaker thought the House could 
not agree to one and postpone the others, 
as a resolution was last Session adopted to 
prevent them from being separated one 
from another. 

Lord Althorp would not object to the 
course recommended by the Speaker, and 
would take that opportunity of stating a 
proposition he had to make, to the House, 
which was this. ‘In the first place,” said 
the noble Lord, ‘“ I shall propose that the 
House do meet every day, except Satur- 
day, at twelve o'clock at noon, for private 
business, and for receiving petitions ; and 
do continue to sit until three o’clock, un- 
less sooner adjourned. That, at three 
o’clock precisely, Mr. Speaker do adjourn 
the House, and leave the Chair, without 
putting any question for adjournment. 
That the business then before the House 
be taken up on the next day, and have 
precedence in respect of other business of 
the same kind. That the House be ad- 
Journed only till five o’clock, and that it 
do then meet and proceed with the business 
set down in the Order Book. That if a 
House is not formed before one o’clock, 
for the sitting between twelve and three 
o'clock, Mr. Speaker do then take the 
Chair; and if forty Members be not pre- 
sent, do adjourn the House till five o’clock ; 
and, in like manner, if the House is not 
formed at six o’clock for the sitting in the 
evening, Mr. Speaker do then take the 
Chair; and if forty Members are not pre- 
sent, do adjourn the House till twelve 
o'clock the next day. That’ Committees 
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do sit from nine o’clock till twelve, and 
from three till five. That no Committee 
do sit during the sitting of the House, 
without the special leave of the House.” 
He would also suggest an alteration in the 
number of times which hon. Members 
should be allowed to speak on the present- 
ation of petitions, At present, hon. 
Members were permitted to address the 
House—first, on moving that the petition 
be brought up; again, on moving that it 
be read; a third time, on moving that it 
be laid on the Table; and a fourth time, 
on moving that it be printed. He should 
propose ‘“‘ that when the contents of a peti- 
tion have been opened, and the prayer 
stated by the Member who may have 
the charge of such petition, Mr. Speaker 
do desire such Member to bring the same 
to the Table, and do then direct the Clerk 
to read it, without allowing any other 
Member to speak, or putting any question 
upon such petition, before the same shall 
have been read, unless it should appear to 
Mr. Speaker, or to any Member, that the 
matter of such petition was in breach of 
the privilege of the House, or that, accord- 
ing to the rules and orders of the House, 
such petition ought not to be received ; in 
which cases, the question, ‘ that the peti- 
tion be brought up,’ be put, and agreed 
to, before such petition be brought up.” 
By the adoption of this Resolution, many 
of the inconveniences now complained of 
might be obviated. 

Mr. Cobbett had long entertained the 
opinion that some of the Sessional Orders 
were of much greater importance than 
they were usually considered to be; for 
instance, at the commencement of every 
Session, it was customary to appoint stand- 
ing Committees for various purposes ; but 
at present, these were mere names, and 
the Committees never met. There was a 
Committee for religion—a Committee for 
grievances—a Committee for the purpose 
of attending to any complaints that might 
be made respecting the administration of 
Government; another Committee for af- 
fairs of trade, and the Committee of Privi- 
leges. For many years, only the latter 
Committee had been named, although the 
House was annually called upon to vote 
the appointment of the other Committees. 
He should like to know whether it was 
the intention of the noble Lord, that these 
Committees should sit and act, instead of 
being, as they now were, appointed merely 
as matters of form? If this were again to 
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be the case, he should certainly oppose 
the Motion for the House coming to any 
Resolution on the subject. 

Mr. O’Connell said, it was his intention 
to take the sense of the House on the 
propriety of its sitting at eleven o’clock in 
the day, and not later than eight o’clock 
in the evening. He would also take the 
sense of the House upon the best means of 
preventing effectually the interference of 
Peers, and also of making effectual the 
provisions against bribery. 

Consideration of the Sessional Orders 
postponed. 


Address in Answer 


Corn Laws.] The Marquess of Chandos 
begged to ask the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether it 
was the intention of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make any alteration in the Corn 
Laws ? 

Lord Althorp said, in answer to the 
question put by the noble Lord, that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
bring forward such measures as appeared 
most pressing in their nature and charac- 
ter. He apprehended that there would 


be great danger of the House not benefit- 
ing the country, in the way he thought it 


would, if too much were to be at once at- 
tempted. The questions which would 
come before the House, and which would 
necessarily press much on its attention, 
were so many, and so large in their cha- 
racter, that he (Lord Althorp) really did 
not think it would be well to go into any 
new matter. The House would remember, 
that amongst the questions to be submit- 
ted to its consideration, was that of the 
East-India Charter, and also the Bank of 
England Charter. Again, there was 
another question of great importance, re- 
lating to the Church Establishment in 
Ireland, besides the question of commuta- 
tion of tithes in Ireland, in addition to the 
other various important topics of which 
notice had this evening been given by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
O'Connell), and by other hon. Gentlemen. 
He thought that those questions were 
more pressing than the Corn Laws, and he 
did not, therefore,entertain any intention of 
proposing any alteration of the Corn Laws. 


Appress 1n ANSWER TO THE K1N@’s 
Speecu.] The Speaker said, that he had 
to acquaint the House that the House had 
been summoned to the House of Peers, 
where his Majesty had been graciously 
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pleased to deliver a Speech to both Houses 
of Parliament, of which he had obtained 
a copy, and would read it to the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman then proceeded 
to read the King’s Speech.* 

The Earl of Ormelie said, he rose for the 
purpose of undertaking the important and 
honourable, but highly responsible duty, 
of moving an humble Address to his Ma- 
jesty, in answer to the gracious Speech he 
had that day delivered to the assembled 
Parliament of the country, and which had 
just now been read to the House from the 
Chair. Though the Representative of a 
large county, he felt too sensible that he 
owed this distinguished confidence on the 
part of his fellow-countrymen more to 
his attachment to the principles he had 
ever entertained, than to any power or 
qualification he possessed to fulfil those 
arduous duties which the Representatives 
of the people were now called upon 
to discharge. It would, however, be 
gratifying to him to have the present 
opportunity of making known to the 
House the feelings and opinions of those 
who had done him the hononr of sending 
him there, because he was conscious-they 
were those of loyalty to his Majesty, of 
attachment to the Constitution, and of 
reason and moderation in all their expect- 
ations as to the happy results which they 
looked to from the reform which had 
taken place in the representative system 
of this country. Assured, therefore, as he 
was of being the Representative of such a 
constituency, and having himself always 
given his support to those principles which 
guided his Majesty’s Councils, and having 
a firm reliance in the wisdom and integrity 
of the Ministers who directed those Coun- 
cils, he had not allowed himself to be influ- 
enced by any feelings of a personal nature, 
which would have urged him not to take 
a prominent part on the present occasion ; 
and though conscious of his own inade- 
quacy to discharge the task which he had 
undertaken, yet he relied on the indulgent 
kindness of the House to bear with his in- 
experience while he made a few observa. 
tions before moving the Address. He 
could not but think he spoke the senti- 
ments and opinions of a large majority of 
the House, when he said, that the circum- 
stances under which they were assembled 
were calculated to call forth feelings of joy 
and congratulation—of loyalty and grati- 





* See Ante, p, 87. 
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tudetohisMajesty forthe constant solicitude 
he had ever evinced for the welfare of his 
subjects, and more especially for the wis- 
dom and firmness of his Majesty's Coun- 
cils in having strengthened and confirmed 
their just rights and liberties. If custom 
or precedent were wanting upon the pre- 
sent occasion, he thought that those feel- 
ings would lead the House at once to the 
Throne, with an humble expression of its 
loyalty and attachment. They were feel- 
ings which, he was satisfied, pervaded and 
actuated the people of this country—of 
the more northern parts of which he could 
speak with greater confidence, as, from 
his own experience, he could state that 
the prevailing feeling in Scotland was such 
as he had described; and he was equally 
inclined to believe that they were those of 
a vast majority of the nation. He was 
happy to speak of the feelings of the 
Scotch nation, who now for the first time 
could be said to have a political existence. 
Too long had a selfish and prejudiced 
oligarchy suppressed the voice of the peo- 
ple of Scotland and repressed their ener- 
gies, but they had at last obtained and 
nowenjoyed therights and privilegesof free- 
men, and the blessings of the British Con- 
stitution—of that Constitution, which he 
would say possessed within itself a reno- 
vating and re-animating principle, suited 
to every change of circumstances and co- 
equal to every alteration, and co-extensive 
with every improvement and advancement 
of knowledge. He much regretted to see 
in many parts of the country men of in- 
fluence and property alienating themselves 
from the affections of the people, by taking 
a course opposed to the emphatic expres- 
sion of public opinion which had been 
from time to time exhibited; but he trusted 
that such individuals would calmly con- 
sider the course they were themselves pur- 
suing, and reflect whether or not it was 
calculated to ensure the peace and hap- 
piness of the country.. He would parti- 
cularly address himself to that portion of 
the State which, with mistaken notions and 
feelings, had arrogated to itself the exclu- 
Sive title of Conservatives ; and would call 
upon them to consider whether their course 
‘did not tend to create that political excite- 
ment in the country which they spoke of 
with so much regret, and to enhance all the 
existing evils? He would also ask them 
whether the barrier they had raised be- 
tween themselves and the people would 


tend to allay any excitement that might 
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yet prevail, and whether that erd would 
not rather be accomplished by their yield-~ 
ing up party feeling and spirit, and join- 
ing hand in hand with those who now look- 
ed to the course which opinion was taking 
in the country, and acted ESN Ty 
Did this party suppose that those who felt 
with himself wished to impair the institu- 
tions of the country, or to pull down or 
destroy any thing that was valuable or 
conducive to the general good. No such 
wish prevailed; on the contrary, it was 
sought by salutary improvement to 
strengthen and confirm the institutions in 
the hearts and affections of the people. 
He was aware that circumstances had 
lately occurred to lead some rash legisla- 
tors, and others with cooler heads, to look 
for still further and greater change in the 
laws regulating the representation of the 
country. Such persons he would request 
to allow the alterations which had already 
been made to be fairly tried. So far as 
the Reform Bill had been tried, laying 
aside a few partial defects that might 
have easily been remedied, it had worked 
in such a way as to make him confident 
that it would be a benefit to the commu- 
nity, and an imperishable monument to 
the fame of its promoters. Before any 
rash innovation was made, he would urge 
the consideration of the subject with that 
cool temper of mind which ought to regu- 
late the thoughts of legislators, who should 
be devoid of that party feeling and those 
passions which, though natural to be en- 
tertained by those who had lost the power 
they once held, but little served to pro- 
mote calm deliberation, He, notwith- 
standing all that had been urged in favour 
of further change, trusted that all those 
benefits would accrue which the most 
ardent Reformer could hope for by any 
further alteration in the representative 
system. Turning from that to a more 
interesting subject, he could not but regret 
that one part of this empire was disturbed, 
that lawless violence prevailed, and that 
the grossest outrages were daily com- . 
mitted. Need he add that he referred to 
the state of Ireland, which no one could 
deny had been long oppressed by serious 
ills and grievances? No one would ven- 
ture to deny that Ireland was and had 
been long oppressed, nor did the Govern- 
ment of the country deny it. The Go. 
vernment not only admitted the fact, but 
was composed of men who, through the 
whole of their political lives, had evinced 
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asympathy for Ireland [ ‘ No, no,” from 
Mr, O’Connell]. He repeated that those 
who now directed thedestinies of the nation 
had ever shownasympathy for Ireland, and 
it wasnotorious that the noble personage 
who now directed the Councils of his Sove- 
reign refused place and power because the 
great measure of justice which some years 
ago became the law of the land could not be 
extended to that country, owing to cir- 
cumstances which then existed. Not 
only on this occasidn, but through the 
whole of his political life, he had ever | 
evinced a strong sympathy for the wrongs | 
and grievances of Ireland. Long op- | 
pressed as that country had been by' 
centuries of mismanagement, and op- | 
pressed still further by mischievous agita- | 
tion—oppressed by those fomenters of | 
evil discord who live and fatten upon | 
the ills of their country—oppressed by | 
those harpies, or birds of prey, who had 
soared over and watched the agonies 
of their victim, ready to pierce their de- 
structive talons into its side—oppressed he 
admitted, and said, it had been, but at 
length a crisis had, however, arrived in its 
fate. Property and life were now no 
longer safe; the law and justice of the 
country were insufficient to punish the 
offenders; and a system existed which 
threatened the destruction of all Govern- 
ment, and even of the whole social edi- 
fice. It had, therefore, become unhappily 
necessary that measures of vigorous coer- 
cion, and power should be applied, even 
though such were necessary, deliberate 
measures of relief were to accompany 
them. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the member for the city of Dublin, would 
not deny that there was no safety for pro- 
perty or life in Ireland; and as both must 
be protected, he was satisfied that the 
hon. and learned Member would also 
admit that any law was better than no 
law, and that, therefore, Ireland must be 
dealt with according to the circumstances 
under which the Parliament unfortunately 
found her. While measures of power and 
force more than the law could at present 
apply were adopted, remedial measures 
must follow, or else they would not strike 
at the disease itself, but would merely 
attack some of its symptoms. No evil 
to which the interesting but unhappy 
country to which the attention of Parlia- 
ment had been called was subject, had 
in his judgment, been so great as an agi- 
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luded to the question of a Repeal of the 
Legislative Union between this country and 
Ireland. Regarding the great interests of 
the United Kingdom, as well as those of 
Ireland itself, the agitation of such a ques- 
tionat all not alittle surprised him, and still 
more that it should have found supporters. 
He would ask the man with the most 
Irish heart—of those the most devoted in 
their attachment to their country—whe- 
ther he really believed that justice would 
be better administered by a ulienen in 
Ireland, or that less party spirit would 
prevail, or the interests of that country 
be more impartially protected by a Par- 
liament in Dublin (the focus of the ardent 
spirits who agitate the people), than by 
the assembly of the Representatives of the 
people of the United Kingdom? It was 
contrary to reason and sound sense that 
such would be the case; but while he held 
that the repeal question could not be sup- 
ported by any argument of reason, justice, 
or expediency, he again admitted, that 
Ireland had many serious evils to be re- 
dressed, and that Parliament must seek 
for remedies to remove the diseases of 
ages of oppression and mis-government. 
He would ask the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin, whether he would not act 
better for the interest of Ireland, and of 
the United Empire, calmly to consider the 
state of his own country—he would ask 
that hon. and learned Member, whether it 
might not be more conducive to his cha- 
racter as an Irishman, and a subject of the 
realm, to endeavour to allay the excite- 
ment which prevailed, and to co-operate 
with those who would use their best and 
most strenuous endeavours to remedy all the 
practical ills that prevailed, than to foster 
and augment it. As a Scotchman he 
might perhaps be perm'tted to speak on 
this matter, as Scotland had once been 
independent of this country ; and should 
such a measure as the Repeal of the Union 
with Ireland be carried into effect, the 
pride of Scotland might feel aggrieved, 
but were her sons, therefore, to give way 
to such poetical feelings of fancy and 
imagination? Such feelings or motives, 
at least, ought not to actuate or influence 
a Legislator, and though with such views 
he might himself look upon his country as 
degraded, yet he could turn to the more 
solid advantages that Scotland had de- 
rived from the Union; and, still further, 
when he looked as a subject to the moral 
influence which this country might and 
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should possess in the great affairs of the 
world, and looking with integrity and 
with a firm desire to promote that end, 
he would no more wish to see a Parlia- 
ment in Edinburgh than he would wish 
to sce one. sitting in the city of Dublin. 
He would beg to ask the hon. and learned 
Member, and those who supported the 
question of a Repeal of the Legislative 
Union, whether the real question did not 
mean a dismemberment of the Empire ? 
He would maintain that in Ireland it 
meant dismemberment. Was the present, 
he paused to inquire, a fitting time for the 
agitation of such a topic—a time when 
such a measure of relief and justice as the 
Reform Bill had been extended to every 
part of the United Empire—when an en- 
lightened Administration governed this 
country, and sympathized with Ireland ? 
His Majesty, in the Speech from the 
Throne, had directed the attention of Par- 
liament to the Reform of the Church Es- 
tablishment in Ireland, and had also di- 
rected the Parliament of the realm to look 
at the question in such a way as to pro- 
mote the best interests and the security 
of that religion which it professed to teach, 
and the respectability and efficiency of its 
ministers. His Majesty had also di- 
rected the attention of the House to the 
question of tithes, and, in allusion to the 
unfortunate scenes which had occurred 
in Ireland, in the collection of them for 
the payment of the clergy, had desired 
that an endeavour should be made to allay 
the excitement which had originated from 
these causes. He repeated, when such 
measures as those he had enumerated 
were contemplated, it was not the time for 
agitating the question of a Repeal of the 
Union between the two countries. Forhim- 
self he had every confidence in the policy 
of his Majesty’s Government generally, and, 
with regard to the internal affairs of this 
country, that they would be guided on 
those sound principles which were in ac- 
cordance with the law and _ institutions 
of the country, and with the present 
times, and circumstances, as well as 
with the improvement and advancement 
which it might be said was daily taking place. 
The present Ministers had done much, 
but much still remained to be done. 
He used not the language of pane- 
gyric when he added that, by passing 
the Reform Bill, and by redressing 
other grievances, his Majesty’s Min- 
isters had laid the basis of greater pros- 
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perity and happiness to the commu- 
nity at large than had been ever before 
experienced. His Majesty had also been 
graciously pleased to direct the attention 
of Parliament to many other ameliora- 
tions that might be made, in particular 
to the Church Establishment of this coun- 
try, with a view to the correction of exist- 
ing abuses, and also to the mode of the 
collection of tithes here, as in Ireland. 
All these important topics would, he was 
sure, meet in Parliament with the most 
rigid and impartial investigation, and such 
arrangements he was sure would be made 
as would allay the effects of all those grie- 
vances, of which the people complained, 
and while they lightened or removed those 
restrictions which pressed upon the ener- 
gies of the country, he was sure they 
would promote the increase of religion, 
education, and general prosperity. His 
Majesty had also been pleased to call 
the attention of the House to two great 
measures of commercial legislation—he 
alluded to the question of the Bank of 
England and the East-India Company’s 
charter—questions which he was sure 
would be discussed in the spirit recom- 
mended from the Throne—that was, with 
a view to the general commercial pros- 
perity and welfare of the country. For 
his own part, he must say, that the fewer 
impediments were thrown by legislation 
in the way of the industry and skill of the 
country, the more likely would its free 
and uninterrupted course tend to the en- 
largement of the national happiness. He 
had now endeavoured to direct the at- 
tention of the House to those topics which 
might suitably be discussed on the pre- 
sent occasion, and he would conclude by 
expressing his confident hope, that the 
House would now agree to carry the 
humble Address to his Majesty in such a 
spirit as should exist among the Repre- 
sentatives of a free, loyal, and grateful 
people, to a Monarch whose greatest pride 
and glory would ever be that he had 
strengthened and confirmed the Constitu- 
tion of the country, and extended to every 
part of his dominions the rights and liber- 
ties of freemen. It was his humble 
prayer, that the Almighty disposer of all 
events might grant to his most gracious 
Majesty a long life, to enjoy that pros- 
perity now opening on his reign, and to 
contribute to the happiness of a loyal and 
grateful people. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving the adoption of an 
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Address, which he read, and which was, 
as usual, an echo to the Speech. 

Mr. John Marshall rose to second 
the Motion. He claimed the indul- 
gence of the House while he shortly 
stated the reasons which appeared to him 
to be quite sufficient to induce the House 
to agree to the Address which had been 
moved by the noble Lord who had just 
sat down, the adoption of which he had 
risen to second. He hoped the House 
would not think it unbecoming in him, 
the Representative of a large manufactur- 
ing town, now for the first time represent- 
ed in Parliament, if he shortly alluded 
to the measure of reform which had en- 
titled that town to Representatives, and 
which had been discussed, and so happily 
concluded, in the last Parliament. It 
had been made apparent, and must be 
clear to the most strenuous opposers of 
that measure, that, at any rate, its 
machinery had proved most effective, 
and it must be allowed, as far as that 
went, the plans for registering the voters 
—the mode of taking the poll—the dura- 
tion of elections—all these arrangements 
had been found of the greatest advantage ; 
and he entertained no doubt that equal 
benefits would result from the more sub- 
stantial parts of the measure, and _par- 
ticularly in the character of the proceed- 
ings of the House, with reference to the 
bringing to a happy conclusion all those 
great and important measures which must 
be submitted to its consideration. He 
could not avoid stating the satisfaction 
he felt. at the change made in the con- 
stitution of the House; neither could 
he deny himself the present opportunity 
of expressing his gratitude to the Admi- 
nistration by whose great exertions the 
change had been brought to bear. That 
a reform must have been effected at 
some time he never had a doubt, but he 
must say, that the Administration had 
done that which entitled them to the good 
opinion of the country, in having brought 
forward the measure in atime of peace 
and tranquillity, when its details could 
be calmly and dispassionately discussed. 
Coupled with this, a greater attention 
than formerly was now paid to a strict 
economy in the public expenditure, while, 
by the exercise of the influence of this 
country with regard to foreign relations, 
the Ministers had manifested a course 
of policy in accordance with the true inter- 
estsof thecountry. Hecould not but think. 
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that the Speech delivered from the Throne 
this day showed the same policy which 
had hitherto been pursued by his Ma- 
jesty’s present Government. He, how- 
ever, could not but regret that the settle- 
ment of the Belgian question had not 
yet been accomplished, but certainly, by 
the capture of the Citadel of Antwerp, 
one step had been taken towards a termi- 
nation of the hostilities between Holland 
and Belgium. He trusted that the 
House would support his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters in this respect, for, had they acted 
a different part, it is not possible to con- 
ceive in what position this country would 
have been placed, and any other course 
than that which had been followed would 
have been dangerous to the interests, not 
only of England, but of Europe. This 
nation was certainly mainly interested in 
the maintenanceof peace; for by that the 
peculiar interests of Great Britain could 
be better protected, and all those great 
questions submitted for legislation in 
times of tranquillity, which it now so much 
behoved the Government to bring to a sa- 
tisfactory conclusion. The condition of Ire- 
land, though all-absorbing, he would not 
now touch upon, further than to state his 
opinion, that a separation between the 
countries would be most injurious to Ire- 
land, and that he thought the inter- 
ests and wants of that country would be 
better treated and protected in an imperial 
than in a local Parliament. The hon. 
Member concluded by seconding the 
Motion for the adoption of the Ad- 
dress. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that it was im- 
possible in his opinion for the Represent- 
atives of the people to agree to such an 
Address. He thought it was a bloody, 
and brutal Address [laughter]. Yes, in 
spite of that laugh, he was sure that it 
was a bloody Address. It was exactly 
what he expected—a declaration of civil 
war, and that declaration would be 
echoed by many a wail and many a la- 
ment throughout Ireland. It was such 
an Address as this that was put forth to 
America when England sent her secre- 
taries there to write her history in blood; 
but that attempt terminated in the utter 
disgrace and discomfiture of this country. 
He repeated, that the Address proposed 
was bloody, brutal, and unconstitutional ; 
and when he heard the talk in that 
House as to the deep interest which it 


felt for the welfare of Ireland--when he 
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heard the gallant officer and the newly-re- 
turned member for Leeds speak of the 
attention which the situation of Ireland 
would receive in that House—he could 
not avoid telling them, with indignation, 
that this brutal Address showed but too 
plainly what sort of system was intended 
to be acted on towards that unfortunate 
country. He called it a brutal Address 
—for it was nothing else. He had told 
the right hon. Secretary last Session, that 
his measures would increase the evils of 
Ireland. He prophesied it at that time, 
and his prophecy had proved to be a true 
one. He should now beg that that part 
of his Majesty’s Speech at the conclusion 
of the last Session, which related to Ireland, 
might be read. 

The Clerk accordingly read the follow- 
ing passage :— 

* T have still to lament the continuance 
of disturbances in Ireland, notwithstand- 
ing the vigilance and energy displayed 
by my Government there in the measures 
which it has taken to repress them. The 
laws which have been passed, in conformity 
with my recommendation at the begin- 
ning of the Session, with respect to the 
collection of tithes, are well calculated 
to lay the foundation of a new system 
to the completion of which the attention 
of Parliament, when it again assembles, 
will of course be directed. To this ne- 
cessary work my best assistance will be 
given, by enforcing the execution of 
the laws, and by promoting the prosper- 
ity of a country blessed by Divine Provi- 
dence with so many natural advantages. 
As conducive to this object, I must ex- 
press the satisfaction which I[ have felt at 
the measures adopted for extending gen- 
erally to my people in that kingdom 
the benefits of education ” 

Mr. O’Connell continued. Ilere Ire- 
land was described as a country “ blessed 
by Divine Providence with so many na- 
tural advantages.” It was, indeed, so 
blessed. Had Scotland, he would ask, 
somany advantages? Had even England 
sO many advantages? How, then, did 
it happen, when they talked of the na- 
_ tural advantages of Ireland, that that 

country was in so wretched a state? He 
might be sneered at, but he would assert 
that there never was so fruitful a country 
presenting so much misery; there never 
was in the history of the world, so poor 
a people with so rich a church. How 
was, it, that after seven centuries of op- 
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pression, there wasstill to be a call for blood 
in that country? If Irishmen had had 
the conducting of Irish affairs, and the 
country was found in its present state, 
then the Parliament of England might 
have reproached them. But such was 
not the case. The work of evil was per- 
petrated by others. It was unnecessary 
to speak of what the noble Lord and 
the hon. Gentleman said the Govern- 
ment meant to do for Ireland. If, after 
seven centuries, during which Ireland was 
subject to this country—if, after that long 
lapse of time, a territory so blessed by 
Providence, and so cursed by man, was 
still in a state of wretchedness and misery, 
he threw the blame on those to whom 
the Government had been intrusted. He 
would tell them that their schemes of 
domination and of oppression could not 
succeed; and he would say that there 
was but one remedy for the woes of Ire- 
land, and that was—to do justice. He 
had asked, on a former occasion, why it 
was that Ireland was plunged into such 
a wretched situation? But he received 
no answer. Oh—yes, he did. The 
noble Lord, the member for Devonshire, 
made a speech at him, the noble Lord 
emptied on him the phial of his wrath; 
but how did that affect him? He felt it 
not. He very well knew that there was 
not a scion of English nobility that did 
not think himself better than an Irishman; 
and because he stated the wrongs of 
Ireland—because he argued that his 
country should not be left a spoil to the 
right, hon. Secretary—he was sneered at, 
and even accused as the author of the evils 
by which his country was weighed down. 
Was Ireland, hedemanded, more peaceable 
now, after the measures of the right hon. 
Secretary, than it was at the time to which 
he alluded? Had not crime increased ? 
Why had it increased# That was the only 
subject of inquiry. Originating where it 
did, and spreading as it had done, these 
points properly considered would show 
what sort of care was entertained for the 
welfare and happiness of Ireland. It was 
very well to talk of what was meant to be 
done for that country, but neither he nor 
those who thought with him would be con- 
tent with the lip-service and mere profes- 
sions of any set of men. He asserted, that 
crime had increased. Then came the 
question, why had it increased? There 
were two modes in which it had been ac- 
counted for, The noble Lord accounted 
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for it by saying, that it was produced by 
agitation; and it appeared, from the man- 
ner in which the statement was cheered, 
that many Gentlemen entertained the 
same opinion. But the Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House forgot, when 
they thus expressed their hostility to agi- 
tation, that it was only last year that they 
themselves were reproached with the crime 
of being agitators. Those Gentlemen were 
told that the people of England wanted 
no such Reform as these agitators contem- 
plated; that they wanted none of those 
changes and innovations which Ministers 
proposed and carried; and the charge of 
agitation was then advanced against them 
infinitely more strongly than it had ever 
been directed against him and his friends. 
So far as he was himself concerned, he 
treated with contempt this charge of agi- 
tation. The question was, whether the 
increase of crime was caused by agitation 
or by misgovernment? He would prove 
that the latter was the cause. Crime had 
not been increased by words, but by deeds. 
This was the question at issue between 
him and the noble Lord. The noble Lord, 
after having called him “a bird of prey,” 
and after having made use of several simi- 
lar metaphors, had, in the end, the singu- 
lar modesty to request his co-operation in 
supporting certain measures. What co- 
operation could be expected from a bird 
of prey, he certainly could not conceive. 
They had heard much of what was to be 
done for Ireland. The right hon. Secre- 
tary had been for two years in Ireland, 
and what had he done for that country ? 
What measures had he given notice of to 
night? Why, his rodomontade alteration 
in the Grand Jury Law, which he had in- 
troduced the Session before the last, and 
another measure for increasing the con- 
stabulary force in Ireland. Those were 
the only projects they had heard of. Now, 
really, whether he was a bird of prey or 
an agitator, he did not think it was worth 
while to call on him for his co-operation 
with reference to such measures. When 
the noble Lord had done as much for Scot- 
land as he (Mr. O’Connell) had done for 
Ireland, then, perhaps, the noble Lord 
would be justified in speaking so confi- 
dently. Did the noble Lord find his 
countrymen trampled under foot? Did 
he raise them, by his exertions, from that 
state of degradation? If he had done 
that, then he might have raised his voice 
as he haddone- But, in the absence 
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of any such claim, let him not, whatever 
his rank and station might be, assail men 
better than himself. What a curse was 
it for Ireland, that every popinjay you 
met in the streets, who was capable of 
uttering fifteen words, was sure to lard his 
sentences bysarcasms againstIreland. The 
terms which the noble Lord applied to him he 
rejected with indignation and scorn. They 
proved the noble Lord’s disposition to be 
injurious, but they proved nothingmore. 
Looking back to his past career, he re- 
collected the time when the reproaches 
directed against him that night were mul- 
tiplied tenfold. The epithet “bird of 
prey,” and other angry expressions, were 
light and idle compared with the re- 
proaches which were cast on him when he 
agitated the Catholic question. He agi- 
tated then efficiently; and the conduct of 
the King’s Government that day would 
enable him to agitate still more effectively. 
The Government agitated for him. They 
were forcing Ireland into a situation from 
which it could only be relieved by due 
concession, or by a sanguinary convulsion. 
In his opinion, then, the Repeal of the 
Union was necessary for the preservation 
of the Throne to the King and his 
successors—it was essentially necessary 
for the peace and the prosperity of 
Ireland; and he thanked the repealers 
of Ireland for having, by their conduct, 
raised that question to the dignity and 
station which it at present held. It was 
the habit, last year, to sneer and laugh at 
that question—in short, to talk of it asa 
subject that never would be agitated in 
that House. But now what was the case ? 
All parties in Ireland were nearly recon- 
ciled by the conduct of the right hon. 
Secretary, and all men agreed that the 
question was one which demanded, and 
must have, a-public, a distinct, and solemn 
discussion; and, moreover, that it was 
a question which was not to be put down 
by the force of the bayonet, but, if 
possible, by the moral force of proof, and 
that he was certain could not be adduced ; 
for those who supported repeal had right 
and justice on their side. He would now 
return to the original question. It was 
said that agitation had led to the present 
state of Ireland. He asserted that those 
who thus argued were totally wrong. 
He, on the contrary, would aver that 
agitation had reduced crime. The history 
of the ‘country proved it, and it was 
a great pity that men could not read their 
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own history correctly. If those who 
opposed his opinion were right, then 
agitation ought to be put down; but if 
wrong, then justice should be done to 
Ireland. He claimed justice, and nothing 
but justice, for Ireland ; but the Ministers 
proclaimed civil war for Ireland—theirs 
was the system of bayonets and bullets. 
They called for additional force. In this 
mode of Government there was no in- 
genuity, no talent, no new discovery; 
for 700 years England had governed 
Ireland in the same way. In the time of 
Henry 8th, when only a portion of Ireland 
contained King’s subjects—in the time 
of Elizabeth, when only a part of the 
Trish were Queen’s subjects—the Govern- 
ment was carried on in the same way. 
And here he could not refrain from 
remarking that so very ignorant were 
Englishmen in general of the history of 
the sister country, as it was sometimes 
styled, that he never yet met the English- 
man who knew that it was not until the 
year 1614, in the reign of James Ist, 
that all the inhabitants of Ireland became 
King’s subjects. Having thrown forth 
this observation, he would next remark 
that more blood had been shed in Ireland 
during the Administration of the right 
hon. Secretary than during that of the 
Earl of Strafford. The peasantry were 
slain by day—assassinated by, night— 
openly by soldiers and policemen in 
the day—at night murdered by the 
wretched outcast from society, the white- 
boy—a man most commonly converted by 
misery and oppression into a monster. 
The wantonness with which life was 
every day sacrificed in Ireland was 
appalling. By a late post it appeared 
that a farmer in Wexford was shot by the 
police, in passing a river, because he 
refused to stop in obedience to their man- 
date. In Mayo, the other day, peasants 
were shot for looking hard at the police. 
In the Queen’s County, a man was mur- 
dered for singing a song which sounded 
unpleasingly in the ears of the police. 
And there was the affair at Kanturk. 
Really this was worth a moment’s con- 
sideration from the House. Several pa- 
rishes, it appeared, had assembled for the 
purpose of peaceably petitioning for relief 
from tithes. The right hon. Gentleman 
had since put down all meetings consisting 
of more than one parish. Well, so be it ; 
but, as usual, the police attended this 
meeting in coloured clothes, and mingled 
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with the peasantry. The soldiers, too, 
were of course brought to the ground 
with guns loaded, bayonets fixed, and all 
things in a state of warlike preparation. 
Now mark—one of these disguised police- 
men threw a stone at the soldiers. Fortu- 
nately the people did not follow his 
example, and the military displayed that 
temper and forbearance which, in the 
discharge of their arduous and afflicting 
duties in Ireland, had distinguished them 
so often. The man was seized —there 
were seven witnesses to prove that he had 
thrown the stone ; but there was excessive 
difficulty in getting a Magistrate to re- 
ceive the depositions, and when the bill of 
indictment came before the Grand Jury of 
the county, it was ignored. That was 
the way in which justice was administered 
in Ireland. Hear another story :—A party 
of police went out lately—one of them 
was drunk. Hearing the approach of his 
officer, he went into a cabin, and said to 
the man and his wife, ‘“‘ For God’s sake 
hide me; if my officer sees me in this 
state I shall be broken.” The police were 
not in favour with the people: still they 
could not find it in their hearts to refuse 
him; so the woman hid him in the bed 
with her children. The party of police 
called several times, asking for their com- 
rade. The woman said she knew nothing 
about him. At length she took him out 
of the house, and, as the country there- 
abouts was rendered dangerous by the 
frequent eyes of coal-pits, she walked 
upwards of a mile and a half with him, to 
put him on a secure road, and carried his 
gun for him all the time. When she 
came home, however, she found another 
party of police in her house. They in- 
sisted that she had concealed the police- 
man, and finally seized and handcuffed 
the man and woman—actually handcuffed 
her. There was no doubt here; yet there 
was no indignation expressed. A Mrs. 
Deacle was handcuffed, or said to have 
been handcuffed—he did not mean to say 
she was not—and that House, and indeed 
all England, were thrown into uproar by 
it; but the poor woman to whom he 
alluded was merely an lrishwoman. To 
proceed, there was some resistance offered 
by the people who witnessed these things, 
and there was, in consequence, another 
slaughter. He begged to tell the gentle- 
men of England this question was one of 
life and death. If they employed ad- 
ditional force—more military and police— 
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they would only have more blood. In 
the case to which he had alluded, a 
Coroner’s Jury brought in a verdict of 
wilful murder. Now he accused the 
right hon. Secretary of being a party to 
all the slaughter at the other side of the 
water; to that of Newtownbarry, for ex- 
ample. Here he would take for granted 
that the yeomanry were right; so be it: 
still it was the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Government that put into the yeo- 
men’s hands those deadly weapons by 
which men, women, and children were 
slaughtered. The right hon. Secretary 
had turned Lord Anglesey into Tithe- 
Proctor General for Ireland. The gallant 
Governor and General had made a right 
glorious campaign; he had conquered 
parish after parish; he had confiscated 
the petticoat of the old woman, and the 
porridge-pot of the young child; he had 
converted all the barracks into receptacles 
for tithes, the soldiers into drivers for 
them; he had scoured the country with 
cavalry and infantry, aye, and marines; 
and there certainly was no question, that 
wherever he had thought proper to apply 
force he had been successful. Where, 
then, was the need of additional force 
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in Ireland? Additional force, he con- 
tended, would only be productive of ad- 


ditional: crime. He now came back to 
the question, was crime the offspring of 
agitation or misgovernment? It was 
proved by the parliamentary reports, and 
more especially by the last, that all those 
crimes were committed by the lowest class 
of the community, and that there was no 
connexion between them and any feeling 
of a political nature—nay, more, he 
would defy any person to point out a 
time when there was political agitation 
in Ireland that was not comparatively free 
from crime. He would give them an 
instance of this fact. There was no 
period in which Whiteboyism was more 
rife in Ireland than in 1821 and 1822. 
The system had almost assumed the 
character of actual insurrection; the 
parties assembled on the hills, and com- 
mitted murders in open day. There was 
no political agitation at that time. On 
the accession of George 4th, and par- 
ticularly after his visit to Ireland, relying 
on his supposed sentiments, the Catholics 
determined to wait until the Monarch ex- 
pressed his own spontaneous sentiments 
on the subject of Catholic emancipation. 
They therefore abstained, at that time, 
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from agitating the question. In what 
state was the country then? There were 
eleven counties proclaimed under the In- 
surrection Act, and seven more were 
about to be placed in the same situation. 
But when the Catholic Association was 
formed, and when the principle of agita- 
tion had been in full force for ten months, 
then disturbance ceased, and every county 
in Ireland was quieted. That was a po- 
sitive fact, and he challenged the Gentle- 
men opposite to contradict it. Let those 
who cheered so loudly when agitation was 
mentioned as the cause of insubordination, 
bear this point in mind—that crime was 
widely extended when there was no agita- 
tion, but that it was repressed when agita- 
tion prevailed. When he made this 
statement, was he speaking to the deaf 
adder? Was he addressing himself to men 
who would not listen; or who, if they did 
listen, would not take a lesson from the 
past with respect to the course which 
they ought to pursue for the future ? 
They might outvote him against Ireland, 
but they could not shake those truths. 
He was speaking for Ireland, for unhappy 
Ireland. They might sneer at, or taunt 
him as the agitator; but, conscious that 
he was performing a sacred duty, he could 
laugh at all that now. What became 
of this argument founded on agitation, 
when he.proved, that when they did not 
agitate, multitudes of crimes were per- 
petrated; but that, when agitation pre- 
vailed, crime ceased? What was the 
reason of this? It was because the Irish 
were a shrewd, a calculating, an observ- 
ant people. Seven centuries of mis- 
government and oppression had taught 
them to understand the signs of the 
times; and when they saw any prospect, 
however remote, of etfecting a beneficial 
change for their country, they seized on it 
with avidity, and it absorbed every other 
feeling and sentiment. But why did 
Ministers call for additional force? Had 
they not already put down every tithe 
meeting? Had they not dispersed them 
at the point of the bayonet? Let every 
reasonable man examine the system which 
they wished to uphold, and say whether it 
was a just or fair one. In his parish there 
were 12,300 and odd inhabitants, of whom 
seventy-five were Protestants. Now, was 
it not reasonable that the 12,225 Roman 
Catholics should resist a system which im- 
poverished them, to benefit so miserable a 
minority? He again’ contended that in« 
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crease Of crime had followed, and would 
follow, increase of force. Yet such was 
the project of this liberal Government. 
He would say, that there never was such 
a persecuting Government; they had pro- 
secuted the Press, the people, and even 
the priests. They had done nothing to 
restore the country to tranquillity. Had 
Ireland any real grievances, was the ques- 
tion which they had to decide. What cared 
he for their laugh, or their taunt, or their 
sneer ? He boldlyavowed, in spite of laugh, 
taunt, or sneer, that while Ireland had 
grievances to complain of he would agitate 
toredressthem. |Thiswas what Englishmen 
did to achieve Reform ; and he, pursuing 
the same course, would agitate as long 
as he had the power, and found that 
there was a necessity for such a line of 
action. An unreformed Parliament had 
passed two Acts with respect to Ireland 
which an Algerine government would not 
have sanctioned. A Reformed Parlia- 
ment, it appeared, would be called on to 
pass another, to put an end to agitation. 
But he would tell them that it would be 
many and many a day before they could 
frame and carry an Act to effect that 
object. Almost all the measures adopted 
with reference to Ireland led, more or less, 
to the shedding of blood—the blood of 
an honest, a religious, a warm-hearted, a 
good people. More murders were com- 
mitted in that country than in any other 
place on the face of the earth. The people 
here knew little of Ireland. The White- 
boy, driven to wretchedness and despera- 
tion, thrown an unwilling outlaw on the 
common of crime—even his crimes, the 
offspring of adverse circumstances, could 
not be advanced as an argument against 
the general good and virtuous feeling of 
the Irish people. When that people had 
so many grounds of complaint, had they 
not a right to agitate? In the first place, 
he complained of the Magistracy of Ire- 
land. He would suppose that by conquest 
or otherwise, the French became masters 
of this country, and established a religion 
different from that which accorded with 
the feelings of the people. The thing, he 
knew, was impossible, but he used the 
supposition in order to show more clearly 
the situation of Ireland. Suppose a Ma- 
gistracy was established here professing a 
religion different from that of the people 
at large—armed .with arbitrary power— 
having. authority to inflict fine and im- 
prisonment—and against the members of 
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which it was hopeless to seek redress— 
what feelings would such a state of things 
generate? In Ireland, since the Union, 
so many forms had been introduced in the 
law (and they formed some of the blessings 
which flowed from that measure), that he 
defied any man, however injured, to main- 
tain an action successfully against a Ma- 
gistrate. He need not weary himself and 
the House by showing that the Magistracy 
of Ireland was on a bad footing. It was 
admitted by the noble Lord and his 
colleagues. They had all spoken of the 
necessity of a revision of the Magistracy 
of Ireland. Even the right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Tamworth, had expressed 
himself in favour of a revision of the Ma- 
gistracy. When application was made to 
Lord Manners to restore a dismissed Ma- 
gistrate, he observed, ‘I have made you 
the best retribution in my power by again 
placing you in the Commission ; but the 
last thing the King said to me when I 
became Chancellor, was, ‘My Lord 
Manners, look particularly to the Magis- 
tracy.’” A sort of revision took place at 
that time, and a comical revision it was. 
A number of Magistrates were struck off 
—all those that had died were struck off— 
some military officers, not in the country, 
were struck off—some Roman Catholics 
were struck off — and several improper 
persons were struck off. But this did not 
last. Lord Manners knew nothing of the 
Irish Magistracy, and there was a superior 
influence at the Castle, by which the old 
abuses were continued. There was no 
doubt—the fact could not be denied— 
that there were a great many improper 
persons in the Commission of the Peace 
in Ireland; the fact was recorded in the 
evidence of General Bourke before a Com- 
mittee of that House. At the time that 
the present Administration came into 
power he and others called for a revision 
of the Magistracy in Ireland. The answer 
then given to them by the right hon. 
Secretary opposite was, that six months 
after the late King’s death, the Commis- 
sions of all the Magistrates in Ireland 
would have to be renewed, and that the 
Government would then take care that 
none but proper persons should be put 
into the Commission of the Peace in Ire- 
land; that renewal of the Commissions of 
the Magistracy had since taken place, and 
he should like to know what improper 
persons had been excluded from the Com- 
mission of the Peace there? He could, 
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on the contrary, enumerate instances of 
several improper persons that had been 
left in it, and left in it too, from party 
motives, and from partisan views and 
objects. The right hon. Gentleman had 
taken especial care that to such persons 
the Commission of the Peace should be 
continued, while many most respectable, 
most worthy, and well-qualified individuals, 
were excluded from it in various parts of 
Ireland. Such was the mode in which 
the right hon. Gentleman governed that 
unfortunate country. The right hon. 
Gentleman, during his short career in 
Ireland, had achieved that which had 
never been accomplished before—he had 
contrived to make the whole people of 
Ireland unanimous, for all persons there 
concurred in considering him most unfit 
for the government of that country. 
When Ireland, in former times, revolted 
against oppression, Harry 8th swore lustily, 
that if Ireland would not be governed by 
the Earl of Kildare, the Earl of Kildare 
should ruin Ireland. Was that the prin- 
ciple now to be enforced? Was that 
the line of policy that was now to be pur- 
sued? Such, at all events, would be the 
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for their adoption. The power of the Ma- 
gistracy in Ireland, as regarded the lower 
classes there, was omnipotent, especially 
since the introduction of the Petty Ses- 
sions; and they exercised that power with 
most complete impunity. In order to 
attach responsibility to the exercise of 
power, you must isolate that power; but 
the Magistrates at the Petty Sessions in 
Ireland, by acting together and in a bulk, 
rendered the exercise of their power en- 
tirely irresponsible. The publicity of 
their proceedings at Petty Sessions was 
salutary, but their combination rendered 
it impossible for the poor man to obtain 
redress for the injustice which he might 
suffer at their hands, and, with the aid of 
the Trespass, Act, it was in their power to 
inflict grievous injustice upon the lower 
orders in Ireland. They heard a great 
deal of the crimes that were committed in 
Ireland, but such crimes were, in most 
instances, to be traced to the injustice 
effected upon the poor there, through the 
means of such Acts of Parliament as that 
he had just referred to—they were the 
wild justice of revenge to which the poor 
were driven when all other modes of ob- 
taining redress failed them. By means of 
the Trespass Act the Magistrates were 
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enabled to determine every right of the 
poor man—every right of his connected 
with his land and his property. By means 
of that Act the Magistrates at Sessions 
could even try questions of title. Hehad 
known an instance of a man who had a 
good equitable case—and in. a civil bill 
ejectment case an equitable was as good 
as alegal defence—and yet the Magistrates 
fined him 51. as a trespasser. Though the 
Statute said, that they should not try 
rights, yet the effect of their decisions in 
such cases was actually to try them, He 
might be told that the poor man, in the 
instance he had mentioned, had hisremedy ; 
that he could get rid of the decision in 
question by bringing an action; but the 
expense of such a proceeding rendered 
that remedy totally unattainable to him. 
The very cost of a latitat was probably 
more money than a poor man ever had in his 
possession at one and the same time in the 
whole course of his life. In the way he 
had just stated, the determination of all 
the rights of the peasantry of Ireland was 
put into the power of the Magistracy of 
that country. He did not mean to say, 
that all the Magistrates in Ireland were 
open to the accusations which he had 
thought it his duty to prefer against them 
as a body; he would not even accuse the 
majority of them of the malpractices of 
which he had spoken; but this he would 
say, that a large class of the Magistrates 
of Ireland, and the most influential 
amongst them too, were swayed by party 
zeal (the zeal of a party opposed to the 
mass of the people) and influenced by 
factious motives in the discharge of their 
duties. Since the commencement of Lord 
Anglesey’s Administration in Ireland there 
had been thirty-four stipendiary Magis- 
trates acting in that country; of these 
thirty-four, Lord Anglesey had nominated 
twenty-six, and in such a country as Ire- 
land, the large majority of its inhabitants 
Catholic, especial care was taken that not 
a single Catholic should be amongst those 
twenty-six stipendiary Magistrates. There 
were thirty-two Sub-inspectors of Police in 
Ireland; he did not know how many of 
them had been appointed by the present 
Administration; but this he did know, 
that there was not a single Catholic 
amongst them. There were five Inspectors- 
general of Police, and there was not a 
Catholic amongst them. He would ask 
them, with such facts before them, could 
they be surprised at the present situation 
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of Ireland? With such real grievances 
affecting the people of that country, where 
was the necessity of attributing its dis- 
turbed and discontented state to the 
efforts of agitators? Before the Parlia- 
ment was reformed—before the corrupt 
and boroughmongering House of Com- 
mons had been got rid of—many rational 
and well-disposed men in Ireland, who 
were equally indignant as the rest of their 
countrymen at the wrongs and injustice 
inflicted on their country, refused to join 
in demanding a Repeal of the Union; 
saying, that they ought to wait to see what 
the first Reformed Parliament would do 
for Ireland. Well, they had waited to see 
what the first Reformed Parliament would 
do for Ireland, and what would be their 
feelings when the brutal and the bloody 
Speech which had been that day read, 
found its way to Ireland ? 

Lord John Russell rose to order. In 
consequence of the words which had been 
just used by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, he (Lord John Russell) rose to 
request that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s words should be taken down. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that if he was out 

of order in the observations which he had 
been making, if he wasirregular in the words 
which he had been employing, he would 
desist from using them. He was de- 
termined to give no one an opportunity of 
acting against him. He would take the 
noble Lord’s hint. Strong language was 
of course not justifiable when such topics 
were under consideration. It ought to be 
“ in bondsman’s key, 
With bated breath, and whispering humbleness,”’ 
that he should speak when speaking of 
Ireland and her wrongs. It was not a 
“bloody Speech ”—oh, no! Did the noble 
Lord object to the word “ brutal,” too ? 

Lord John Russell said, that he did not 
object to any words which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman might think fit to use 
respecting the Address which was pro- 
posed in that House; but he did object to 
the words “‘ bloody Speech ” being applied 
to a Speech which had been so lately pro- 
nounced by his Majesty in person in the 
other House of Parliament. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the noble 
Lord’s objection raised a great constitu- 
tional question, from trying which he 
would not shrink ; it was a question that 
concerned one of the most important privi- 
leges of Parliament. If he were wrong, 
he would not persevere in the course he 
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was pursuing; but if he were right, he 
would not retract a word which he 
had applied to the Speech, considering 
it the Speech of Ministers ; for, in doingso, 
he conceived that he only exercised the 
constitutional privileges of a Member of 
the British House of Commons. He had 
spoken of the Speech as the Speech of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, for as such all 
King’s Speeches had been hitherto, and 
for obvious constitutional purposes, con- 
sidered. If he was now to be told, that 
he must speak of it as the Speech of the 
King, no words regarding it should escape 
from his mouth but those of the most pro- 
found respect for his Majesty’s Crown 
and person ; but if he was justified in con- 
sidering it, as such documents had been 
always hitherto considered, as the Speech 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, and for which 
they alone were responsible, words were 
not strong enough to express his ab- 
horrence of it. 

The Speaker said, that having beea ap- 
pealed to upon this point, he must say 
that the opinion expressed by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was perfectly cor- 
rect—namely, that in a constitutional point 
of view, and for constitutional purposes, 
the Speech of his Majesty was usually 
considered the Speech of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and, for that Speech, it was true 
that his Majesty’s Ministers were alone 
responsible ; but it appeared to him that 
that was altogether beside the question 
which had been now raised for their con- 
sideration. He would put it to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, whether, if order 
and decency were to be preserved in the 
public debates of that House, they could 
possibly be preserved consistently with the 
employment of such language, whether 
applied to the Speech of the King’s Minis- 
ters, or to a Speech just delivered by his 
Majesty himself in person ? 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the constitu- 
tional question having been decided as he 
expected, he should, in deference to the 
admonition of the Speaker in regard to 
preserving order in the debates, not pro- 
ceed further in the course of observations 
which he had thought it is duty to make 
upon the Ministerial document. He 
should now proceed to advert to the other 
grievances of which Ireland had to com- 
plain. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stanley), did he think that 
the Bench of Justice in Ireland was such as 
to deserve the confidence of the people of 
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that country? Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man know the history of that country, 
even for the last twenty or thirty years, 
and the manner in which the judicial situ- 
ations had been filled up there? Did he 
know that during that period the enemies 
of liberty and the enemies of Ireland were 
in power, and that it was with their own 
political supporters and partisans that they 
filled up the judicial situations in Ireland ? 
Was he aware that persons had been made 
judges in Ireland for no other reason than 
because they had voted for the Legislative 
Union, and with no other qualification to 
fit them for the office? Did he know that 
during twenty years, promotion at the Irish 
bar was withheld from any man that signed 
a petition in favour of Catholic Emanci- 
pation? But when the persons which 
such a system had promoted to the 
bench retired from it—when Lord Chief 
Justice Downes, Mr. Baron George, and 
others of that stamp left it, and when men 
of business and professional eminence were 
placed upon it, it was thought by him 
(Mr. O’Connell), and by others, that jus- 
tice would at length be properly adminis- 
tered in Ireland. He was sorry to sa 

that such anticipations had not been fulfilled. 
He was willing to make every allowance— 
he was not for going too far—but Europe 
and European civilization should be made 
aware of the faet, that there existed no 
confidence in the administration of justice 
in Ireland. Was it consistent with that 
unsullied purity which ought to belong to 
the judicial character, that Judges should 
have their families quartered upon the 
public purse, and that, as regular as the 
quarter came round, their applications 
should be made to the Treasury for pay- 
ment? His Majesty’s present Ministers had 
selected from amongst their most inveterate 
enemies an individual to fill a judicial situ- 
ation in Ireland (that of Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer), and should they be surprised 
that that learned Judge left the bench, to 
goand vote against Ministers at one of the 
late elections? The learned individual to 
whom he aliuded was about as old as the 
learned Judge (Chief Baron O’Grady) 
whom he succeeded on the Bench. He 
was undoubtedly a man of talent, but of 
the strongest political feelings—so strong, 
indeed, that they induced him to go from 
the Judicial Bench to vote against the friends 
of his Majesty’s Ministers. They had 
also appointed Mr. Doherty Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas in Ireland. 
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It might be said, perhaps, that he (Mr. 
O’Connell) entertained strong personal 
feelings against that learned individual. 
He was sure that no one who knew him 
would say so; but this he would say of 
Mr. Chief Justice Doherty, that he had a 
great deal of common sense, and that he 
managed himself upon the Bench, with 
only one or two exceptions, much better 
than any of his brother Judges. But then 
Mr. Doherty never had fifteen briefs in 
any one term during his life, and yet they 
made him a Chief Justice. He had al- 
ready glanced at the mode in which Judges, 
and the relations of Judges, were paid and 
remunerated in Ireland. The subject 
was one that he thought was well worthy 
the consideration of the first Reformed 
Parliament. It was very well to talk 
about the independence of Judges. It 
was true that they were independent of 
fear, but were they independent of hope ? 
They could not take them off the Bench, 
but they might still further reward them ; 
they could not un-judge them, but they 
might enrich them and their families. 
Under such circumstances, that House 
would not be doing justice to the country, 
unless it passed a law (he would not say 
that such a law was wanted in England, 
as he didnot know the state of things here ; 
but he would assert that it was absolutely 
essential in Ireland to restore a confidence 
in the administration of justice, there) en- 
acting that there should be no such mode 
as that which existed for paying Judges. 
They should not see the Government giving 
briefs to Judge’s sons who had no other cli- 
ents—they should not see the Government 
employing a Judge’s sons and relations when 
no other persons thought them worth em- 
ploying in the most trivial causes—they 
should not see judicial independence thus 
bartered for at the publicexpense. There 
was another branch of the administration of 
justice in Ireland that he thought the people 
of Ireland had much to complain of—he 
meant the jury system in that country, 
Did they think that the people of Ireland 
should be content with the jury system 
that existed there? The noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) had promised him in the 
last Session, that the Government would 
support the Jury Billin the House of Lords ; 
but the Government broke their word on 
that occasion—the promise was not kept. 
And what was that Bill to give to Ireland ? 
It merely went to extend to Ireland that 
which had been law in England for the 
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last seven years. They talked of the 
Union, and of the benefit that it was of to 
Iréland, but why, he would ask, did they 
refuse it the benefit of the Union in that 
instance. Why did they not make the 
same law in Ireland that they made law 
in England? Was he to be told that such 
a law was not necessary in Ireland—that it 
was not required there—that the adminis- 
tration of justice in that country was so 
absolutely pure—that party passions and 
political feelings interfered so little to 
corrupt its source or impede its progress, 
that such a fair mode of selecting a Special 
Jury as that of the ballot, which had now 
been in existence for seven years in Eng- 
land, had not been demanded, on account 
of the excellent mode of selecting Jurors at 
present practised in Ireland? But the 
law of last year, which was indeed a poor 
boon, for it was not to come into opera- 
tion for another year, was rejected. Poor, 
however, as it was, and though the remedy 
which it would afford was at best but a 
prospective one, it would, had it been 
passed, been productive of beneficial ef- 
fects for bad jurors would have ceased 
their malpractices, seeing that the time 


would be near at hand when they would 
be responsible to the public for their con- 


duct. But, spite of the promise of the 
noble Lord, that law was thrown out in 
the House of Lords. He had another ob- 
jection to urge against the jury system in 
Ireland, as it affected the administration 
of justice in that country—he alluded to 
the power which the Crown had of regu- 
lating the selection of juries there. He 
had been himself a living witness of the 
abuse. He knew of-a case where, out of 
a panel of upwards of 800 names,’ not 
above twenty could be taken to find the 
simple fact that, in the instance of a man 
who had been ridden down by twenty 
lancers, and who then was taken prisoner 
and committed to prison because he had 
been so ridden down—twenty could not 
be found, he repeated, to find that in such 
a case a common assault had been com- 
mitted. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
then complained of the great power en- 
joyed by the Crown in the selection of 
Jurors. By the ancient Statute Law the 
Crown could not permanently challenge a 
Juror; but the Judges soon arranged this. 
The Crown could set a Juror aside; and, 
in Ireland, at least, this was in practice 
equivalent to a permanent challenge, be- 
cause it was the custom, supposing the 
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panel to be exhausted, not to read over 
the names of those set aside, but to order 
the Sheriff to enlarge the panel. The 
practice of packing Juries on this principle 
was carried to an amazing extent in Ire- 
land. They all, he said, read with af- 
fright of the crimes committed by the 
peasantry in Ireland; but were they to 
be astonished at it when they knew of the 
mode in which justice was administered in 
that country? Who did they think was 
the foreman upon the Jury in Dublin who, 
the other day, there tried Messrs. Costello 
and Reynolds for an alleged offence in re- 
gard to the tithe system? The foreman 
was a gentleman who had not very long 
since figured before a Committee of that 
House—a Mr. Long, a coach maker in 
Dublin, a furious partisan of that faction 
in Ireland which hated the present Go- 
vernment no doubt, but hated the people 
still more. He would quote as instances, 
in corroboration of his arguments of the 
Crown’s challenging Jurors, the practice 
at the late assizes at Mullingar, and at 
Cork. ' Thesewere, he said, the complaints 
that he had to make on the part of Ire- 
land. They had no confidence in the 
Bench there. The Juries were selected 
from the bitter enemies of the country, and 
the present Government had instituted 
the greatest number of prosecutions that 
any Government had ever instituted in 
that country. He might be accused of 
agitating Ireland, but the agitation and 
the discontent of Ireland were to be laid 
at the door of that Government which had 
instituted such countless prosecutions, 
and that had conducted them in a spirit 
worthy of the Star Chamber itself. Was 
it not enough to send the proprietor of the 
Waterford Chronicle to gaol for twelve 
months, together with the imposition of a 
pecuniary fine, without sending the printer 
of that paper, for the same offence, to 
prison ; thus consigning to punishment the 
man who had only acted as a mechanical 
agent in disseminating the alleged libel, 
and who would have been as ready to set 
up, in the way of his trade, an eulogium 
upon the Church in Ireland, as he had 
been to set up an attack upon it, or upon 
the Irish Government? Was it just that 
such a man should have heen sent to rot 
in a prison?’ It was the Government that 
had commenced the agitation with regard 
to the tithe system, by endeavouring to 
put down the public meetings on that sub- 
ject. They had endeavoured to do so by 
G2 
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a construction of the law of conspiracy 
that would never have been endured in 
England. There was, as all good lawyers 
knew, nothing so doubtful as the law with 
regard to conspiracy. _The words of one 
of our writers on the subject was, that there 
were few things so doubtful as that por- 
tion of the Common Law under which the 
combination of several persons together 
became illegal. In fact, the thing was so 
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exceedingly doubtful that it was laid down: 


by the late Lord Ellenborough that nothing 
but the evidence of something false—-falsi, 
of some falsehood, would render a combina- 
tion of the kind illegal. It was true that 
that decision had been since overturned, 
for, in this country, the Judges made the 
law, but at all events the circumstance 
showed that there was nothing more doubt- 
ful than the law as it related to conspiracy, 
seeing that the first Judges in the land 
differed as to what it was ; and yet this was 
the law that the Government of Ireland 
strained to the most unwarrantable extent 
to achieve its purposes! Would it be be- 


lieved that the Government of ‘Ireland 
preferred under that law indictments against 
persons forexcitingtoconspiracy ? Wouldit 
becredited,that the printerofthe Tipperary 


Free Press had been arrested three times 
in the same day, and held to bail for arti- 
cles ‘ tending to excite to conspiracy ?” 
Conspiracy was itself a constructive crime 
—the exciting to conspiracy, the second 
construction of it, under which the Go- 
vernment indicted, was carrying such a 
crime far enough, one would think; but 
the third construction of it, namely—tend- 
ing to excite to conspiracy, was carrying 
it to an extent that had never been heard 
of before, and that assuredly would not 
have been borne in this country. It was, 
however, good law enough for Ireland, per- 
haps, and it was well worthy of the Whig 
Reforming Government of that country. 
Another of the evils of which Ireland had 
to complain, was the Grand Jury system. 
They were told that that system was to be 
revised, but it was not until it was loudly 
called for, that a remedy was about to be 
applied to that monstrousevil. They had 
yet to see whether the remedy to be pro- 
posed would be an efficient one. The 
power possessed of imposing taxes by that 
self-appointed body was immense—a body, 
the majority of which generally consisted 
of the agents of absentees; and it was well 
known in Ireland that there were good 
roads in the- neighbourhood of Grand 
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Jurors’ residences, while it was generally 
the reverse elsewhere. . The taxation im- 
posed by that body reached the enormous 
amount of 940,000/. a-year, the sixteenth 
part of the entire landed revenue of Ire- 
land, and 1s. .5d. on the entire rental of 
the country. It was in the hands of such 
men—men connected with one party in 
Ireland, that such enormous power was 
vested ; it was from amongst that body 
that Sheriffs were generally selected ; and 
here he had to remark that there was but 
one Catholic Sheriff appointed this year. 
The grievance of the Grand Jury system 
as it existed was acknowledged by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) him- 
self, he having already stated that he had 
a remedy to propose, it was, therefore, 
a grievance that could not be attributed 
to the agitators in that country. The right 
hon. Gentleman, he believed, intended to 
bring in a bill to remedy that system, but 
unlessthat bill was founded onthe principle 
of representation, the proposed remedy 
would be inefficient.. He was ready tomain - 
tain that no man ought to be taxed, unless 
through his Representatives; and uponsuch 
grounds, he would contend that the office 
of Grand Juror should be made elective. 
No doubt they would vote this Address 
to-night by a large majority, and then, 
forsooth, they would tell the people of 
Ireland to look to that Reformed House 
of Commons for justice and protection. 
Corporations constituted another great 
grievance in Ireland. He was sure the 
right hon. member for Cambridge (Mr. 
Spring Rice) would not deny the fact—he 
was sure he would not deny that they 
possessed enormous and unjust mono- 
polies. The Reform Bill had, no doubt, 
done much to remedy the abuses of corpo- 
rations, but to reach the root of the evil 
they must go still deeper. The Corporation 
of Cork, forinstance, one of those close cor- 
porations, possessed a revenue of upwards 
of 70,0001. a-year—a revenue greater than 
the cost of the general government of the 
United States of America.. The bigotry 
and intolerance of those corporations were 
well known. Though Catholics had been 
for years admissible to them, few had been 
admitted in Cork, and none had ever been 
allowed to discharge the duties of any of 
its officers. ‘The Corporation of Dublin, 
too, continued a close monopoly, from 
which Catholics were systematically ex- 
cluded. They might taunt Catholics with 
intolerance and bigotry, but he would defy 
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them to produce any such instances of 
either intolerance or bigotry, in a Catholic 
assembly, under a Catholic constitutional 
government. . True it was, that in Catholic 
States, where the Church was wedded to 
the State, the natural offspring were in- 
tolerance and exclusion; but under Ca- 
tholic liberal governments, no such intoler- 
ance as that exhibited by the Corporation 
of Dublin was to be found—into which 
corporation, though Catholics had been 
admissible for forty years, not one had 
been admitted ; bigotry thus proving itself 
superior to law and Parliament. It might 
be said, that.it was wasting the public time 
to talk ofcorporations; but let it beremem- 
bered that corporations elected Sheriffs, and 
in Dublin, the Sheriffs had the selection 
of Jurors in the four Courts there, for the 
trial of the most important causes, civil 
and criminal. Now, no man was appointed 
Sheriff in Dublin, who did not give a 
pledge to. the cause of bigotry, by publicly 
giving a toast that was considered the 
watchword and the party pledge of the 
factious supporters of that cause. .He had 
himself drunk that toast, it was true, and 
he hoped that it would be universally 
drunk throughout Ireland. He had drunk 
it for Repeal, and he was ready to do so 
again ; but the members of the Corporation 
of Dublin drank it as the shibboleth of a 
party. He drank it as a pledge for Re- 
peal. He did not, in what he had said, 
mean to assert that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was entirely answerable for the pre- 
sent state of things in Ireland—of course 
he would not make him answerable for 
the sins of preceding Governments—but 
this he would say, that all the crimes 
which were now being committed in that 
country, must, in justice, be laid at the 
door of the Whigs. The Whigs had 
always proved the bitterest enemies of 
Ireland. It was the Whigs that violated 
the Treaty of Limerick. The Whigs of 
the present day were only treading in the 
steps of the same party which had gone 
before them. To the Whigs, he would 
say, that, by the course they were now 
pursuing, they adopted, and rendered 
themselves answerable, for all the crimes 
which might take place in Ireland. In- 
stead of doing justice to that unfortunate 
country, they were now ‘calling for. in- 
creased powers to enable them to still fur- 
ther sink. it down and oppress it. Let 
them but do justice to Ireland—tlet them 
put down the cry for a Repeal of the 
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Union, by showing that it was -unne- 
cessary—let them show by deeds, and 
not by words, that they meant well to that 
wretched country. Why did they not do 
that? Why did they not propose such 
measures, instead of calling on the first 
Reformed Parliament for more bayonets 
and more guns, for the cannon and the 
musket, in order to crush the people of 
Ireland to the earth? The next thing he 
had to complain of was the armed police 
of Ireland. It might be right that the 
police there, as in this country, should, for 
self-defence, possess some species of arms, 
but was it right that they should go armed 
with deadly weapons, even to fairs and 
markets? Were they to go about with 
arms in their hands, with which, when the 
least resistance was offered to them, they 
could spread deadly slaughter around 
them. Such a police force, so armed, 
would not be endured in this country. He 
protested against the principle of arming 
them with deadly weapons. The Govern- 
ment made them do so; but the result 
would be, that the slightest resistance— 
even an accidental opposition, would be 
punished with death, for the only weapons 
they had were deadly ones. Why did 
they not in England, instead of a staff, put 
into the constable’s hands a musket and a 
bayonet? Why not arm him with a 
loaded carbine, so that, in case of any re- 
sistance, or even accident, which might 
occur in a crowd, he might inflict death 
not only upon those who opposed him, but 
also upon those who happened to come 
within his reach? But he was talking to 
little purpose. He knew how little the 
Government cared for the blood of the 
Irish. He knew with what sovereign con- 
tempt they listened to those who taunted 
them on the subject. But he put it to 
every man of feeling and humanity, 
whether the constabulary ought to con- 


tinue armed, so that every offence, instead 


of imprisonment or capture, should be 
punished on the spot with death? When 
the Government put the police thus armed 
in the way of resistance, they promoted 
crime. Another thing was, arming the 
yeomanry. He did not believe, that any 
thing had ever occurred more dangerous 
than arming the yeomanry. There had 
been an increase of crime in Ireland since 
that had taken place; but crime was not 
yet at its.acme. The people still had con- 
fidence—they still placed reliance upon 
those calumniated agitators, who were more 
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anxious than the Government to put down 
crime. The Government had armed the 
yeomanry in Ireland, and had increased 
them from 22,000 to 31,000. He knew 
what had once happened, and he cautioned 
the Government that the people of the 
North of Ireland were to a man armed. 
The North was the quietest part ofreland, 
yet it was but a sleeping volcano. There 
wasa tremendous force there, ready to enter 
into a servile war. The moment that the 
Government distributed arms, the Catholic 
population thought it necessary to arm 
themselves for their own protection.. The 
slaughter of the Catholics by the Orange- 
men had ceased two years ago; but he 
knew, and said, that it would increase on 
arming the yeomanry. What was the 
consequence? The people established 
penny clubs, and, as soon as five-and- 
twenty shillings were collected, a musket 
was purchased. This process of arming 
was going on to a frightful extent, and a 
Magistrate (he was ready to give his name 
if necessary,) had told him, that he had, 
within the last six weeks, seen 1,000 of 
the Catholic peasantry perfectly well 
armed. What could all the powers of the 
Government do to prevent this species of 
arming? What Act of Parliament could 
they pass that would discover the secret of 
an Irish peasant? Nothing was so much 
hated in Ireland as an informer, and no 
money would induce the people to become 
such. But the Government would take 
more power. They would prevent the 
agitators, who sincerely desired to put 
down crime. He did not ask them to be- 
lieve him; they might believe him if they 
pleased, but he scorned to ask them ; they 
might gag those agitators with Algerine 
Acts; they might immure them in prisons 
by a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
—they might shed their blood upon the 
scaffold, but, under that very scaffold, they 
would see the peasantry of Ireland display 
those very arms which the Government 
had been the means of putting into their 
hands. He warned the Government by the 
instance which he gave them of the North 
of Ireland. They might depend uponit, that 
the spirit which prevailed there, would 
pass elsewhere, and the combination of 
ignorance and crime would be better organ- 
ized. There would be, not a moral revo- 
lution or a political revolution, but a revo- 
lution of the sword in Ireland. In the 
mean time, the Government was suppress~ 
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tithe meetings were suppressed, and yet 
were any of those meetings half or one- 
third so numerous as the meetings of the 
Birmingham Political Union? With one 
exception, he had never heard a word 
which could be construed as threatening 
language. But, at. all events, whatever 
interpretation might be put upon words, 
he defied any man to show a single in- 
stance of a breach of the peace, a single 
assault, or a single person threatened. He 
defied any man to show him an example 
of any thing of the kind ; and yet the Go- 
vernment suppressed all those meetings. 
He would ask the hon. Gentleman who 
had seconded this Address, with a degree 
of modesty which he had always observed 
to accompany talent, what he thought of 
suppressing meetings which assembled, too 
numerously perhaps, for he wasnot anadvo- 
cate for too large assemblages of the people 
—but at which no breach of the peace oc- 
curred, and which separated quietly, as 
soon as they had accomplished the object 
for which they had met? More power 
the hon. Gentleman wanted, but if the 
hon. Gentleman knew as much of Ireland 
as he did, the hon. Gentleman would be 
a greater agitator than he was. Although 
he knew it was in many cases absurd to 
say, post hoc, propter hoc; yet it was an 
undoubted fact, that whenever agitation 
ceased in Ireland, crime had extended it- 
self—and that whenever agitation was 
extended, crime had ceased. Some great 
and crying grievances in Ireland remained 
to be enumerated. Was the Vestry Cess 
no grievance? Was it no grievance that 
seventy-five Protestants in a parish should 
have the power of punishing, by taxation, 
12,000 Catholics? Was it no grievance 
that the Catholic inhabitants of a parish 
ten miles from Waterford, in which Lord 
Duncannon was the only Protestant resi- 
dent, should be thus treated? Was it no 
grievance that the vestry might impose 
upon the Catholic parishioners whatever 
tax it pleased, for the Communion wine and 
other purposes? He would mention a 
flagrant instance of this imposition. In 
the parish of St. Andrew, in Dublin, the 
Protestant inhabitants voted 300J. to the 
two curates in addition to their salary. 
This was in direct contradictir: to the 
law, and as no person cou ~vpeal 
against the assessment without ..v. ~ se 
curities to the amount of 1001., two , en- 
tlemen gave the necessary securities, and 
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tried in the King’s Bench, and the as- 
sessment was quashed ; of course it would 
be supposed there was an end of the 
matter. No such thing. The costs of 
resisting the appeal were charged upon 
the parish, and the 300/. were re-voted 
again, As the party who appealed was 
obliged to pay his own costs, and as the 
costs of resisting the appeal were charged 
upon the parish, the parish very wisely 
thought it best to submit quietly to the 
imposition, and not to contest the matter 
further. Was that no grievance? Was 
there any other country in the world where 
there would be no redress for it? Before 
the Government asked for more force let 
them remedy that evil. Why should 
the Catholics pay for the sacramental 
elements and other articles for the wor- 
ship of the Protestants? Why should 
they pay for the building and repair of 
Protestant churches? There was a parish 
called Cappado, in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin, where there was but one Pro- 
testant; and a Church was forced upon 
him in spite of himself, at the expense of 
the Catholics, although the Protestant 
presented two petitions to that House, 
stating that his Catholic neighbours and 
himself were on excellent terms, and that 
he had a pew at Maynooth Church, which 
was near enough, and there was no neces- 
sity for a new church. Such were the 
acts which his Majesty’s Government re- 
quired additional powers to enforce. Let 
them first do justice. Why should the 
Catholics be compelled to pay Protestant 
clergy? Why should the Catholics be 
compelled to build Protestant churches ? 
Before the ascendancy of the Protestants 
in Ireland, there was a superabundance 
of churches in that country; but the 
Protestants had sold them, or let them go 
to ruin; and now they called upon the 
Catholics to repair the consequences of 
their neglect and misconduct. Was there 
any agitation equal to this? Look at the 
temporalities of the Church, and say if 
anything could be more monstrous—if 
any effect of agitation could be so per- 
nicious as this system? The living of the 
brother-in-law of -Earl Grey had been 
estimated to bring in nearly 30,000/. 
annually; there were 96,000 acres of 
ground belonging to it. Was this paid 
NY members of the Church of England ? 

0; the Presbyterian and the Catholic— 
worshippers in a different form—were 
compelled, by this most monstrous system, 
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to pay this divine. They were 8,000,000 
Catholics, and there were 1,000,000 of 
Protestants ; at least it was said so. Well, 
there might be 1,000,000, but he did not 
believe it. Was it to be borne that they 
were thus to be treated? What he wanted 
to know was this—was the Church to be 
cut down? They were agitators, it was 
said, but their agitation was of a clear 
character—it was of a different sort to 
that which was the real source of the dis- 
tress and the insubordination, and the 
what-not. He did not know that it was 
distinguished by two epaulettes, or by 
troops to cut down the people. Force 
was the cry. This had ever been the 
Government conduct. For forty years, 
let it be remembered, force had been un- 
ceasingly talked of to Scotland; but 
Scotch broadswords were unsheathed— 
Scotchmen knew their rights—they rallied 
—they united—they struggled—and they 
succeeded, He did not ask for supremacy ; 
he wanted no supremacy then, and if talked 
of hereafter, he would resist it; but he 
did strongly contend against the present 
unfair and harassing system, and insisted 
on its abolition. The Irish wanted that 
tithes should be extinguished, as the Go- 
vernment had said they should be. He 
knew they afterwards added that they 
did not mean it, but he wanted them to 
do what they said. He wished to know 
whether tithes were to continue, or whether 
any mitigation was to take place? Was 
it to bea 74, or a vasé? Were the Ca- 
tholics to continue to pay the Bishops and 
Clergy whom they never saw? There was 
no weapon for agitation like this griev- 
ance. The Government treated the Ca- 
tholics worse than the Turks treated the 
Greeks. The Turks even, cruel and 
harsh as they were, despised such 
oppression towards the Greeks; they 
never insisted on their support of the 
Mahometan faith. The Ministers, how- 
ever, of England were worse than the 
Turks. He meant to detain the House a 
little longer on the subject of absenteeism. 
When speaking of crime, he wished they 
would look to absenteeism—to the rents 
that were constantly going out of the 
country. Would they litigate that? He 
would tell them they could not. Did 
Ministers wish to push them on toa servile 
war; would they compel them, with the 
devotion of a Falkland, to join criminals 
because greater criminals were arrayed 
against them? They called out * force,” 
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Why not begin? Why not postpone the | 
threat, and do justice to Ireland; and 
then, if agitation continued, if insubordin- 
ation showed itself in midnight plunder 
and outrage, call out for “ force.” Wait 
for this—try it, and then, if it failed, take 
the excuse, and he would support the cry. 
He wanted nothing but justice for Ireland, 
and justice this country had never render- 
ed to her. The Speech which had been 
delivered was a prototype of one in the 
reign of Elizabeth, when Raleigh slaugh- 
tered the garrison of Merbick. The cry 
for power had ever been the cry of the 
Government of this country, and under 
it were committed those English crimes 
which were written in the blood of Ire- 
land. Strafford, the prototype of the right 
hon. Gentleman, acted no otherwise ; he 
confiscated the property of two entire 
provinces in Ireland, and when Juries re- 
fused to convict, he sent them for two 
years into Dublin Castle. In the reign 
of James 2nd, 8,000,000 acres of land 
were forfeited in defending the right of 
his father. In the present day the same 
part was acted—the scene was somewhat 
changed—the actors were different-—but 
their conduct was substantially the same. 


There was no real amelioration—no change, 
nor any intended, as was proved in that 
Address which he had designated as 
bloody and brutal. What he wanted was, 
a General Committee, that that Address 
might be duly considered and discussed 


line by line. If that were really a Re- 
formed House—if justice to Ireland was 
really their object, they would not refuse 
it. Justice had not been done to Ireland 
by the Reform Bill. He strongly doubted 
if he had acted rightly in supporting so 
strenuously the English Bill. He had 
received hints from several quarters upon 
the subject. But he had supported it, 
and that unflinchingly. Ireland, in her 
Bill, was not used anything like so well 
as England. The blunders were solely 
attributable to Government. The Duke 
of Wellington took away the franchise; the 
Ministers found that injustice when they 
came into office, and they sanctioned it. 
It was no idle motive which made him 
anxious to introduce so many of his family 
into that House. He too well knew the 
incurable ignorance which there prevailed 
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on the real state and wants of his country, 
and he was determined to tell them | 
trumpet-tongued to all. The number of | 
Repvalers returned would at least give : 
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the Government some insight into the 
sentiments of the people on that subject. 
He wanted a Committee of that House— 
he desired that that declaration of war 
against the people of Ireland should be 
modified. Let the Ministers give them a 
strong and emphatic declaration of in- 
tended justice to Ireland—and if then 
they applied for force, he would support 
them. But the Speech promised nothing. 
There were still several points untouched, 
there were the prosecutions, to which he 
would not then advert, and twenty other 
topics on which he could say much, but 
he would abandon the intention. He 
knew he spoke in vain—he felt he made 
appeals which would fall unheeded on 
their ears. He should now know of what 
that Reformed House was composed—he 
should see the high and independent 
Members for England voting for “more 
power.” It was of no use his pleading 
before a Reformed Parliament in behalf 
of Ireland—it was vain to lift up his voice 
in her cause—for he was sure his answer 
would be a laugh at himself, and a laugh 
at his country. Were then the grievances 
of Ireland not real? It was well known 
they were real, heavy, and intolerable ; 
and if so, was it not the duty of the Go- 
vernment to redress them? He would 
defy any one who had heard his words— 
who had taken notice of his statements— 
to instance one case in which he had ag- 
gravated a grievance; and he would defy 
any one to find a people, look where he 
might, who had agitated, or who had 
been guilty of midnight outrage, of insub- 
ordination, and reckless crime, without 
real grievances. He had done — he 
thanked the House for the patience with 
which they had listened. to him—they 
were the last hope, the last refuge of his 
country. To them he could only look 
for relief from the autocracy of the right 
hon. Gentleman; from that “ sic volo, 
sic jubeo, stat pro ratione voluntas” to 
which his country was subjected. - Whe- 
ther Government was to be administered 
by the right hon. Gentleman alone—whe- 
ther all was to continue to be concen- 
trated in his self-sufficiency—they must 
decide. Seven centuries of misrule had 
been endured by Ireland—Government 
had been carried on on no other plan than 
that of Tamerlane; and the most outrage- 
ous cruelties had been inflicted on a pro- 
strate people. For himself,’he laboured 
under one calamity—that of a’ supposed 
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personal hostility to the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite: Had he—could he have 
any such feeling towards him? They had 
never come together, and no such feeling 
was in existence. Heaven knew that 
he had no personal motive. There was 
no pursuit of his in which the right hon. 
Gentleman did or could, or, he presumed, 
would wish, to impede him. He spoke of 
him merely as the enemy of Ireland. He 
looked at the accumulation of crime—at 
the quantity of blood increasing as it 
flowed in his unhappy country, and he 
still found that right hon. Gentleman, the 
Lord of the Ascendant dictating to the 
Ministry the measures to be pursued. 
Theses things he wanted altered. He 
asked for. the real grievances of Ireland to 
be redressed, and then he would go any 
lengths the Ministers might require. 
The learned Gentleman concluded by 
moving, as an Amendment, for a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider his 
Majesty’s Speech. 

Mr. Richards said, after the splendid 
exhibition of eloquence by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, he felt a con- 
siderable reluctance to address the House, 
which was not a little increased by his 
labouring under the effects of indisposi- 
tion. Still, under present circumstances, 
he should not feel satisfied in giving 
merely a silent vote. The hon. member 
for Dublin had complained of what was 
in the Speech, but he rose to complain of 
what was not in it; the hon. Member 
accused the Ministers ofsins of commission. 
but he accused them of sins of omission. 
He did expect that some mention would 
be made of the condition of the labouring 
and industrious classes, of their distresses 
and privations; and he did expect that 
Parliament would be instructed to inquire 
into the causes of those distresses, and 
into the means of relieving them. He did 
not come there actuated bya spirit of 
paltry ambition, by the mere desire of 
the empty honour of franking a letter, so 
valued by some hon. Gentlemen; but 
to do his duty to the people; and, in 
discharge of that duty, he claimed an 
early and searching investigation into the 
causes which had brought on the labour- 
ing population a degree of distress un- 
paralleled in the annals of the country. 
On their behalf he challenged that inquiry 
which could not be slightly passed over. 
In the Speech from the Throne, the 
people of England were complimented 
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for their quiet and peaceable demeanour. 
Was it, therefore, supposed, that they 
were satisfied and content? Let not the 
Ministers of the Crown lay this flattering 
unction to their souls. The people of 
England were suffering great distress; 
and they looked forward to the delibera- 
tions of the House with the deepest 
anxiety, and in the hope and expectation 
that measures would speedily be proposed 
and adopted torelieve them. The peace- 
able and virtuous manner in which they 
conducted themselves, and the admirable 
patience they exhibited, instead of causing 
them to be passed over almost without 
notice, gave them additional claims on 
attention and regard; and he called 
on the House to enter into that investiga- 
tion of their state and situation, which, it 
appeared to him, it was necessary to make. 
He did not intend to impute to Ministers 
any intentional disregard of the feelings 
and interests of the people. But, in the 
high situations they filled, it was not 
perhaps so easy for them to become 
intimately acquainted with the condition 
of the people, as it was for the humble 
individual who was addressing the House. 
Nor was it improbable that men in power 
would not believe that distress existed, till 
those who suffered it broke out into acts of 
insubordination and violence. He thought 
fit to make these observations, although 
he did not intend to vote against the 
Address. He came into the House with 
the intention, as far as he conscientiously 
could, of giving his support to the Min- 
isters. Far from him be anything like 
factious opposition to them [laughter]. He 
appealed to the House[continued laughier]. 
The hon. Member who spoke at first from 
the Bar, had advanced to the table, in 
order to make himself heard, and con- 
tinued —“TI really don’t understand” 
[renewed laughter|— 

The Speaker, suggested to the hon. 
Gentleman, that if he were to speak from 
his place, consistently with the usual 
orders of the House, he would be less 
likely to be interrupted. 

Mr. Richards was exceedingly indebted 
to the Speaker for explaining the cause of 
the laughter. He had frequently heard 
of his kindness, and he now found that 
what had been told him of his courtesy 
and urbanity was founded simply in truth. 
Of the causes of the distress on which he 
was commenting he should not then enter, 
but should take the liberty of saying a 
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few words on what had fallen from the 
hon. member for Dublin. The noble Lord 
who moved the Address censured agitation 
and attributed, he believed, more power 
to the agitators than they really possessed. 
It should be recollected, that agitation 
was not the cause of grievances in Ireland, 
but the effect of those grievances. But 
his Majesty’s present Ministers were not 
chargeable with them. They could all 
recollect numberless acts of insubordination 
and outrage before the present Ministers 
entered upon their functions, and, there- 
fore, to taunt them on that head was 
neither fair, just, nor right. He knew 
from experience that the Irish were as 
gallant, generous, hospitable, and intel- 
lectual as Englishmen; they were more 
open and frank; but it was not fair to 
ground the evils under which they laboured 
on any supposed injustice of this country. 
The grand evil was the want of poor laws. 
So far as he knew, the conduct of England 
had been one series of acts of generosity. 
In proof of the prosperity of Ireland he 
would read a few statistical details. The 
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hon. Member accordingly read the fol- | 


lowing statement :— 


Imports into Ireland from all parts, in 1801 
and 1825. 


In 1825. 
4,996,885 yardS 
2,702,000 Ibs. 
4,065,000 Ibs. 

535,000 bush. 
131,000 cwts. 
17,902 tons 

738,000 tons 


In 1801, 
44,314 yards 


375,000 Ibs. 
1,200,000 Ibs. 
376,000 bush. 
16,000 ewts. 
7,454 tons 
315,000 tons 


Cotton  epropecery | 
entered by the yard 

Cotton Yarn .. .. 

Cotton Wool .. 

Flax Seed .. 0 

Tallow ee ee 

Tron, unwrought 

Coals oe 


Exports out of Ireland to all parts. 


Tn 1825. 
10,567,000 yards 


55,114,000 yards 
54,898 cwts. 
629,900 galls. 


© a In 1801. 
otion Manufactures 4 
entered by the yard : 5,008 yonte 
Linen Manufactures... 37,911,000 yards 
Flax, undzessed +“ 1,639 ewts. 
Irish Spirits 178,000 galls. 


Aggregate Oficial Value of Imports from all 
parts. 


In 1825 a 


n 1801 oo. £.4,621,000 £. 8,596,000 
Aggregate Official Value of Exports from all 


paris. 


In 180) .. £.4,064,000 In 1825 £.9,248,000 


Entered for Home Consumption in Ireland. 


In 1827. 
3,888,000 Ibs. 

585,000 Ibs. 
oe ee 319,000 cwts. 

N.B. The duty on Black Tea was only 43d. per lb., and 
on Green, only 64¢., in the first period; whilst in the last it 
was cent per cent. 


The hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
had said a great deal about the ill-usage of 
Ireland by the people of this country 


In 1792. 
1,844,000 Ibs. 
40,000 Ibs. 
161,000 cwts. 


Tea oe 
Coffee 
Sugar 
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[‘‘No ” from Mr. O’Connell|—well, then, 
by the Government; and this complaint 
of ill-usage was added to a complaint of 
neglect. He, for one, was ready to take 
his portion of any obloquy that might be 
cast on the Government for their conduct 
during the last two years. He denied 
that Ireland had experienced either ill- 
usage or neglect from the Government 
during that period. On the contrary, 
Ireland had received from them every 
attention. Her interests had been pro- 
moted, and every means had been taken 
to alleviate the sufferings of her people. 
Large sums of money had been voted by 
the Parliament to the different public 
charities of the country. He would state 
|the sums paid annually by Government 
to the charities in Dublin. 

eu 
32,500 


36,640 
7,084 


Protestant Schools 
Foundling Hospital 
House of Industry 
Lunatic Asylum 
Fever Board 
Dublin Police 
Lock Hospital 
Dublin Society 
Education Society 


12,000 
26,600 
8,000 
9,230 
5,538 


175,292 


From the statement he had read of the 
consumption of exciseable articles, and 
particularly those of tea, coffee, and 
sugar, all of which were rather luxuries 





‘than absolute necessaries of life, it was 
plain, in his opinion, that there was an 
‘Increasing degree of comfort among the 
| people ; while from the last statement, it ap- 
peared that a great attention was paid to 
their wants. He must say, that it ap- 
| peared to him too much, after all these 
| facts, for the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to ascribe all the evils of Ireland to the 
| Union: and he believed that when the 


| 


/hon. and learned Gentleman did so, he 
| fell into the vulgar error, asserting propter 
hoc, quod hoc. He must repeat his opinion, 
that the miseries of Ireland were not 
attributable to mistakes in criminal juris- 
diction, or to the promotion of improper 
persons to the seats of justice, or to any of 
the numerous and multifarious complaints 
which the hon. and learned Member was 
accustomed to detail to that House. It 
appeared to him, he must repeat, that the 
evils of Ireland were mainly, if not en- 
tirely owing to the want of Poor laws— 
to the want of a demand for labour—that 
it was to these causes that the crimes and 
outrages in that country were attribut- 
able, and not to any of thosé. things 
to the account of which the hon, and 
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learned Member had eloquently put 
them. The House would, perhaps, in- 
dulge him while he related an anecdote on 
this subject. ‘In travelling,” said the hon. 
Member, “recently from Liverpool to Lon- 
don, I met in the coach an Irish Protestant 
clergyman. He told me that he was 
coming to take a house in the vicinity of 
this great metropolis. I asked him why 
he did not remain in Ireland, and dis- 
charge the duties of his situation there? 
He said, that neither he nor his family 
could remain there in safety. I asked 
him why, and then he. told me that he 
was an Irish Protestant clergyman in the 
county of Roscommon, that he held a living 
within seven miles of the town of Ros- 
common, and that it was a living of 400/. 
a-year; and he added, ‘but I do not 
get a shilling.’ I asked him if that was 
the cause of his leaving Ireland? He said 
it was not, for that he had a small inde- 
pendent fortune ; but he left it because he 
had been shot at twice. I asked himif hehad 
strictly enforced the payment of his tithes, 
or done anything likely to render himself 
unpopular? He said he had not; but 


that, on the contrary, he had endeavoured 
to do all he could to render himself popular 


—that he had established a dispensary, 
and had frequently employed more than 
half- his income in relieving his poor 
parishioners. I said, that all this ap- 
peared to me perfectly unaccountable, 
and I asked him whether he knew of 
any cause of personal pique existing 
against him? He said that there was 
none that he knew of ; ‘ but,’ said he, ‘I 
was riding with another clergyman, and we 
were both shot at.’ He then told me that 
only last spring twenty of his parishioners 
had called on him, and said that he had 
some nice potato land; he said he had, 
and wanted to know if they wished to rent 
it; they said that the potato land they 
meant was the piece of land in front of his 
house. ‘ Aye, but,’ said he, ‘that is my 
park for my cows.’ ‘Yes said they,’ 
‘but we want that for potato land ;’ to 
which he answered, ‘ but you cannot have 
that, for I want it for my cows;’ but, they 
replied, ‘ that is the land we want, and 
must have it ;’ and the next morning, at a 
very early hour, he found that more than 
100 men had assembled upon it,and before 
night every bit of it was turned up, and 
converted into land fit to receive potatoes. 
He applied to a neighbouring Magistrate, 
who said he could send a body of police, 
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but asked, at the same time, of what 
use that would be? Besides this, he told 
me that three months ago his wife had re- 
ceived letters, stating that he certainly 
would be shot, in consequence of which 
she was taken with premature labour, and 
suffered most severely. I,asked him to what 
he attributed all this, and he answered, to 
the popish Priests. I replied, that 1 had 
often been in Ireland, and that a more 
virtuous body of men than the Popish 
priests I did not think could be fond, 
and that I was convinced they would never 
have recommended such outrages on bis 
property, or such threatenings of his life. 
At the same time, I said, that I should be 
glad if he would allow me to ask him what 
was the rate of labour in his neighbour- 
hood? He answered, that it was 6d. 
a-day. ‘Sixpence a-day,’ saidI, ‘and 
can you expect to be free from outrage if 
such is the rate of labour?’ ‘ Oh, but,’ 
said he, ‘ they think themselves in Heaven 
if they get 3s. per week, and look upon 
themselves as far from unfortunate if they 
get two days labour.’ I said, that after 
what he had told me, I was surprised that 
he could possibly attribute the acts of 
outrage he had mentioned to the Popish 
priests, and not see that they arose, in 
fact, from the want of a demand for - 
labour, and from the wretched condition 
of the labouring poor. After all this, I 
say, that the hon. and learned Member’s 
opinions, eloquently as I admit them to 
have been expressed, and though I am 
willing to give him every credit for 
honest intentions in entertaining them, 
are erroneous, and I am convinced that 
he is mistaken in what he conceives to 
be the causes of insubordination, and 
in attributing to any list of grievances he 
has enumerated, and which he charges on 
his Majesty’s Ministers, the evils that have 
prevailed in Ireland for years past, and 
the state of degradation in which that 
country is at present, I believe, on the 
contrary, that these evils are to be at- 
tributed to the causes I have mentioned, 
and that those causes themselves have 
been owing to the mistaken generosity of 
the Parliament of England in not giving 
Poor-laws to Ireland, and making’ the 
country gentlemen of Ireland bear a part 
of that burthen which presses most unjustly 
and injuriously on the landowners and 
people of England.” The hon. Member 
went on to say, that he would not, how- 
ever, argue this question, ill-treated as 
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England had been, after the generosity it 
had shown to Ireland upon that point alone, 
though he was convinced that there was no 
instance in which our generosity had been 
more misplaced than in suffering Ireland to 
be free fromthe paymentof those Poor-rates 
which the English landowners and land- 
holders had so long been called on to pay. 
If we wished for the tranquillity of Ireland, 
we must remove the cause of the disturb- 
ances ; and if we wished the agitation to 
cease, we must apply proper remedies. To 
apply those remedies, we must trace those 
evils to their source. That was to be found 
in the want of demand for labour—in the 
want of a due rate of wages. Capital 
would flow into Ireland, and the wages of 
labour would rise, if Poor-laws were estab- 
lished, so as to take off from the market the 
surplus amount of labour now thrown. upon 
it, and thus ensure peace and tranquillity. 
He repeated, that by such a measure the 
demand for labour would be increased, 
better wages would be paid, the labourer 
would feel he was enjoying the certainty of 
employment, and would be contented with 
his condition. He was sorry to have tres- 
passed so long on the time of the House, 
but he felt that he had some right to com- 
plain of one part of his Majesty’s Speech. 
He meant no disrespect to his Majesty’s 
Ministers; but he must say, that in that 
Speech they had not honestly brought 
forward the state of distress of the people 
of England, nor considered the anxiety 
with which the people would look to the 
result of the present deliberations, and the 
expectations they had formed that their 
complaints would be distinctly referred 
to—expectations which, he must say, the 
people of this country were justly entitled 
to have gratified. 

Mr. Stanley said, he was convinced 
that the House would bear with him 
whilst he trespassed upon their atten- 
tion for as short a time as possible. 
He felt that as a member of the Go- 
vernment it was impossible that he could 
remain silent after the eloquent (for such 
he must allow it to be), and forcible in- 
vective (for he could not call it argument) 
of the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin, It certainly did not surprise him that 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
should have entered into some calculations 
for the purpose of answering a speech 
which he might naturally have supposed 
would have been made by the hon. and 


Jearned member for Dublin, rather than 
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that which had actually fallen from him. 
The hon. Member of course had a right to 
expect that on an occasion like the present, 
when the Legislative Union or the separa- 
tion of the two countries was placed at 
issue by the King’s Speech, the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, who had re- 
presented the Repeal as the one and only 
mode of redressing the grievances of Ire- 
land—who had promised the people of 
Ireland that before June twelve months 
there should be a Parliament sitting in 
Dublin—who had pledged himself that 
that alone could relieve them: from the 
yoke of the sassenach. [Mr. O’Connell : 
No.] No! Surely the hon, and learned 
Gentleman would not deny that every 
word, every syllable, which he had spoken 
—every inflammatory harangue by which 
he had stirred up the passions of a too 
easily excited people, whilst he fallaciously 
allowed the words conciliation and peace 
to drop from his lips, had tended. to 
create in the people of Ireland this 
feeling—that as long as they were sub- 
jected to the foreign yoke, there was no 
hope of remedy for their grievances, no 
alleviation of what he was pleased .to.call 
their grievances—no amelioration of what 
he designated their degraded state ; and 
that in repeal alone, and in the throwing 
off of the bonds of the Saxons, any im- 
provement of the condition. of Ireland 
could be hoped for. The Government 
now came to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, and told him before the assembled 
people of Great Britain and Ireland, that 
his panacea was one which, with all the 
power of Government, and with, he be- 
lieved, the cordial assent of the people 
(without which the Government could do 
nothing), should be resisted to the death. 
They told him, that considering his propo- 
sition would be the death-blow of the 
empire, they who wished for its strength 
abroad, for its united councils, and united 
enterprise, whenever it might be called 
upon for exertion—they would be traitors 
to the kingdom and to the duty which 
they were called upon to exercise, if, with 
all the means in their power, with all the 
resources which this empire placed at their 
disposal, they did not oppose the separa- 
tion. They called upon the hon. Member 
to meet them ; they affirmed their propo- 
sition, and they challenged the hon. and 
learned Member to negative it. Instead 
of doing so, however, the hon. and learned 
Member had risen. and made a speech, 
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which, he must be permitted to say, was 
addressed less to those within than to those 
without the walls of that House, containing 
the usual declamation relative to the in- 
difference with which the affairs of Ireland 
were treated by the House, which never 
received a more convincing refutation 
than by the patience with which the 
House had listened to the whole of the 
hon. and learned Member’s observations. 
The hon. and learned Member had ac- 
cused the Government of injustice to- 
wards Ireland, charged them with indiffer- 
ence to the sufferings of the people of 
that country, stated a long catalogue of 
grievances, some of which Ministers had 
already announced their intention of re- 
medying; but with the question of the 
dissolution of the Union, with respect 
to which an opportunity offered of obtain- 
ing the test of public opinion, by means 
of the Representatives of England, ay, 
and of the Representatives of Ireland, 
with that question he had not ventured 
to grapple in the Legislature of the United 
Kingdom, although he had told the people 
of Ireland that they should have a Par- 
liament in College-green by next June. 
He would now endeavour to follow the 
hon. Member through a portion of his 
charges, one of which came from him 
with no good grace as an Irishman, as 
a Catholic, or as an individual—namely, 
the charge that the present Government 
had neglected the Catholics of Ireland. 
The hon. and learned Member himself 
admitted the awful and afflicting position 
of Ireland as described in the Speech from 
the Throne, where itspoke of the frightful 
increase of crime, and the insecurity of 
life and property. It would almost surpass 
belief if he were to read the record of 
the crimes committed in Ireland. He 
could not, however, omit referring to 
two counties in which the system of 
agitation first commenced, and in which 
that system had not, as the hon. and 
learned Member asserted, been put down 
by any extraordinary exertion of power. 
He would enumerate a few of the prin- 
cipal crimes which had been committed 
in Kilkenny and Queen’s County during 
the last twelve months. In Kilkenny 
alone, during that period there had been, 
thirty-two murders and attempts at 
murder; thirty-four burnings of houses; 
519 burglaries; thirty-six houghings of 
cattle; and 178 serious assaults; and by 
those he- meant assaults of such.a nature 
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as to be attended with danger of the 
loss of life. In Queen’s County, during 
the same period, the number of murders 
was still greater—namely, sixty ; of burg- 
laries and nightly attacks on houses, 626 ; 
of malicious injuries to property, 115; 
and of serious assaults on individuals, 209. 
He would not add to this catalogue of 
crime, because he believed that he had 
already stated sufficient to bear out the 
passage in the King’s Speech, which was 
assented to by the hon. and learned 
Member, relative to the frightful increase 
of crime in Ireland. He would merely add 
that the list which he had read, formid- 
able as it was, contained only the crimes 
of which notice had been given to the 
police, and which, in fact, constituted only 
a small portion of the offences really com- 
mitted. For the perpetrators of the crimes 
which he had enumerated, rewards had 
been offered to the amount of 120,00/., of 
which rewards two only had as yet been 
paid. So complete.was the system or 
organization established by the midnight 
murderers and disturbers of. the public 
peace that their victims dared not com- 
plain. They knew the individuals who 
attacked their thatched cabins, and sub- 
mitted to the despotic commands which 
they imposed upon them, because they 
knew that they carried the means of 
death, in the hands of those whom he 
could only denominate actual insurgents. 
Was this'a state in which it could be 
said that the law afforded adequate pro- 
tection to the people? He had almost 
feared that he should have been taunted 
on the other hand by those who charged 
the Government last year with being too 
supine. If it were a fault not to have 
applied to Parliament for extraordinary 
powers at an earlier period, he must plead 
guilty to it. He had been willing to try 
the unaided power of the law; the ex- 
periment had been tried, and it had been 
proved to demonstration that’ the law 
was inadequate. Knowing the jealousies 
and discord which would naturally be 
engendered by going beyond the law, he 
wished, if possible, to avoid the necessity 
of being driven to the last extremity—that 
of calling for extraordinary powers; but, 
placed as the Government was, he could 
not now do otherwise. The hon. and 
learned Member had himself described 
the population as prepared to enter into 
a servile war. ‘That was the description 
which, the hon. Member had given, and 
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he affirmed it by his cheer at that mo- 
ment, and yet he told Ministers not to 
come down to Parliament and ask for 
powers to repress such a state of things, 
until, forsooth, they had provided re- 
medies to his satisfaction for every one 
of the grievances of which he complained. 
Those grievances were too deeply seated 
to be remedied by a single act of any 
Parliament, however well drawn. If, 
however, Parliament were to be called 
upon to remedy grievances under the 
terror of a servile war—under the threat 
of injury to life and property—under the 
menace of anarchy, which, perhaps, 
was only qualified by the despotism of 
some self-styled liberators—if those were 
the circumstances under which the Par- 
hiament was called upon to act, it was 
not required to deliberate, but to crouch 
before the danger which was threatened. 
The hon. and learned Member said, that 
Ministers ought to have postponed the 
application for extraordinary powers until 
they had proposed a redress of grievances. 
Were those grievances the result of the 
Union only? Were they the work of 
yesterday, and inflicted by the English 
Parliament? Those evils were many of 
them inflicted by the Irish Parliament, 
except so far as the domestic Parliament 
was corrupted by English money, and 
compelled to yield a servile obedience 
to the commands of England, under the 
fancied name ofan independent Legislature. 
Let it be the duty of a United Legislature, 
in which no angry or party feelings, 
which the hon. and learned Member 
knew so well how to conceal under philo- 
sophical pretences, could enter, to remedy, 
as far as they were able, the grievances 
complained of, but let them do it with power 
in their hands. The hon. Member who 
last addressed the House related an 
anecdote, which, from his manner, 
probably excited some mirth. If, how- 
ever, that story were attentively consider- 
ed, it would give rise to far different feel 
ings—it would create a feeling of com- 
passion and at the same time produce a 
conviction, that the power of England must 
be put forth for the protection of her 
subjects. Good God! here was a Protes- 
tant clergyman, an amiable and loyal 
man, deprived for years of his income, 
having his life placed in danger under 
circumstances of peculiar aggravation, 
and having his property forcibly appro- 
priated by others, Yet this Gentleman, 
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so far from attempting to go beyond the 
law had not exacted what was due to 
him, and, besides that, he had expended 
half his private fortune in relieving the dis- 
tresses of his parishioners. The House 
would observe that, in this case, there was 
not the exaction of tithes to complain 
of—and he admitted the evils of that sys- 
tem as fully as any man could—but 
noconceivable case of evil could justify such 
a proscription from the pale of the law 
as was enforced against a meritorious body 
of men, whose only crime was, that they 
wished to be suffered to live at peace. No 
small portion of Protestant clergymen, 
who had been brought up, he might say, 
in habits of luxury, and received the 
education of gentlemen, and ‘imagined 
that they were sure of a provision for 
life, on which some of them had insured 
their lives, were compelled to beg their 
daily bread from the hands of those who 
were disposed to assist them. If it were 
a crime to endeavour to protect these 
persons, he pleaded guilty to it, and was 
ready to meet the hon. and learned Member 
on that point. The wretched condition 
of the Irish peasantry, the difficulty of 
obtaining employment, and of procurin 

a scanty plot of ground from which their 
year’s subsistence was to be got, had 
induced many of them to join the mid- 
night peace-breakers. It, however, was 
not the less necessary to repress their 
illegal acts. If it were true, as the hon. 
and learned Member stated, that these 
acts of outrage were committed by the 
lowest class of the people, it was also 
true that they were committed upon the 
same class, who were most deserving of 
protection. It was not the wealthy, but 
the cottar and the widow, the poorest 
and most defenceless portion of the com- 
munity, who were the objects of outrages 
which would disgrace a country in a state 
of half-civilization. It was for their pro- 
tection that Government asked for powers 
for the defence of life and property which 
he was certain Parliament would not 
refuse. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had another panacea. He said, that all 
would be well if Ireland had agitation. 
It might have been thought that, by this 
time, he would have had agitation to his 
heart’s content. Could the hon. and 
learned Member put his hand on his 
breast and say, that he had not given his 
ignorant countrymen advice which led 
them to transgress the law, whilst he 
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cautiously told them to avoid going be- 
yond it? Would Parliament suffer these 

r people to be led into acts of outrage, 
which fell on those who were deceived, 
not on the deceivers? He would also 
ask if the law was to be braved, and the 
Government bearded, merely because the 
ignorant people were cautioned to seek their 
end by “legal means” only—not, forsooth, 
to violate the law by refusing to pay the 
tithes which the law imposed, but merely 
to offer the payment a passive resist- 
ance ?—whether the public peace was to 
be endangered and disturbed by meetings 
of thousands, ay, tens of thousands, of 
an infuriated, and agitated, and grossly 
deluded populace—meetings who were 
encouraged to attend sales, not, to be 
sure, to take any part themselves as pur- 
chasers, but to observe and mark who 
durst become purchasers? Were such 
things to be in a civilized land—in an 
integral part of an empire in which the 
law was not a mere dead letter? And he 
would ask, could*such proceedings have 
any other effect than the goading on some 
deluded victims till they expiated their 
own crimes, and the still greater, though 
unpunishable crimes of others, by their 
blood? [Mr. O’Connell said, that he 
never encouraged his countrymen to com- 
mit a single act of a character like those 
just specified by the right hon. Secretary.] 
The learned Gentleman had more than 
once, not only in his speeches, but in his 
deliberately concocted letters, and ad- 
dresses to the people of Ireland, told 
them how the law might be evaded without 
incurring its censures. But though the 
law might, perhaps, be thus evaded, and 
though the acuteness and subtilty of the 
learned Gentleman, in pointing out the 
mode, had been the frequent theme of 
his own eulogy and of his followers, yet 
it so happened that the learned Gentle- 
man was proved to be not infallible. For 
instance, the learned Gentleman, in a 
letter which he could not deny, having 
his own hand and seal annexed to it, 
pledged his professional reputation that 
a letter or speech inciting to a breach of 
the public peace or resistance of the law, 
could not be indicted under an act which, 
on its progress through that House 
about two years ago, had obtained the 
commendation of the learned Gentleman 
himself as a mitigation of the Whiteboy 
Act. Well, within three weeks from the 
date of the letter thus put forth (no doubt 
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with the purest intentions by the learned 
Gentleman) a case occurred which the law 
officers thought it right to prosecute under 
this commended Act. The person prosecu- 
ted was an attorney, and he was charged 
under that very statute and by an indict- 
ment which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said, would not lie. How fared the 
learned Gentleman’s prediction? Why 
thus—the Gentleman prosecuted obtained 
the advantage of the learned Gentleman’s 
professional assistance, and what was the 
result? Why, simply, the learned Gen- 
tleman advised his client to come into court 
with this advice— I] think it would be 
your most judicious course to plead guilty 
to every count in the indictment.” Did the 
learned Gentleman mean to deny that such 
was the exact advice given by him on the 
occasion alluded to? [Mr. O'Connell; 
I don’t deny it.) Then, as he did not 
deny the fact, he would merely observe, 
that the case would show that even “a 
high professional reputation” was not irre- 
fragable; and surely, ifa high legal au- 
thority and a great agitator to boot, 
thus mistook the law, it was not to be 
wondered at that an ignorant peasant 
should get beyond the pale of the law and, 
in ignorance, be guilty of a violation of 
the law. And that was the only inference 
he would draw from the transaction. The 
learned Gentleman had called their at- 
tention to the power exercised by the Crown 
in the selection of Juries, complaining of 
that power as a most oppressive grievance 
to the subject. It was true that, in some 
instances in Ireland jurymen had been set 
aside on the part of the Crown; but was 
this power of setting aside Jurymen only 
exercised by the Crown? Would the 
learned Gentleman have the goodness to 
answer the question? What was his con- 
duct in the case of the prosecution of Sir 
George Bingham—a case which he would 
not then discuss, not meaning to imply 
that the prosecution was wholly uncalled 
for, or that that gallant Gentleman might 
not have been led by excited feelings to 
outstep the ‘strict line of the law? The 
Crown certainly exercised its power of 
challenge on that occasion, by excluding 
nine Catholics and three Protestants who 
presented themselves to be sworn as Jury- 
men; but it was solely because those iden- 
tical persons were themselves engaged orin- 
volved in a case implying a violation of the 
very lawthe asserting of which onthe part of 
Sir George Bingham, had led to the prose- 
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cution. But how did the learned Gentle- 
man, as prosecuting counsel, act? Why, 
he set aside not less than seventeen per- 
sons, and actually had the case referred 
to the decision of eleven Catholics. 
[Mr. O’Connell: Ten.] He had heard 
ten, and one Protestant, who had been a 
Catholic. Indeed, to such an extreme 
did the learned Gentleman push this 
power of setting aside Jurymen on this 
trial, that Mr. Justice Moore, who tried 
the case and who was a man of undoubted 
impartiality, and as respectable a man as 
any on earth exclaimed, “ This is an abuse 
of the power of setting aside Jurymen in 
cases of Crown prosecutions to which | 
have seen no parallel since I occupied a 
seat on the Bench.” And, yet in the teeth 
of this fact, the learned Gentleman had the 
hardihood to accuse the Government with 
abusing the power of setting aside Jurymen 
in Ireland. There were other specific charges 
of the learned Gentleman against the Irish 
Government which healso felt himselfbound 
to notice and rebut; and he persuaded 
himself that the House would admit that 
he was able successfully to answer them. 
The learned Gentleman’s attack was not 
aimed at the law as it stood, but at its 
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present administrators—the Whig Go- 
vernment—the Whig Government, which 
had done nothing for the Catholics—the Go- 
vernment which had been the cause of more 
evil and lessgood to Ireland than any other. 
Did the Whig Government deserve these 


inculpations? Had it effected nothing 
for the Catholics? He knew the learned 
Gentleman, with a disinterested and well- 
founded modesty peculiarly his own, had, 
in that House and elsewhere, assumed to 
himself the exclusive merit of carrying the 
Catholic Relief Bill. He would say no- 
thing of the good taste, and good feeling, 
and gratitude of such an assumption, which 
so strangely took it for granted that 
the world forgot the long and arduous 
services of years of the ablest and honestest 
labourers in the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. For himself he couldsay nothing ; 
he had only had the opportunity of voting 
every year for seven years in favour of the 
Emancipation of his Catholic fellow-coun- 
trymen, but there were those with whom 
he had the honour of acting, who for 
many a long year had laboured in the 
good cause, till, by their votes and speeches, 
they had acted upon public opinion till it 
assumed a force which, as indicated by a 
yearly increasing majority in Parliament, 
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at length compelled a reluctant Govern- 
ment to grant what every man must wish 
to God had been granted sooner; and 
were these services to be wholly forgotten, 
and were they, instead of thanks, to be 
told that they-were withholding from the 
Catholics what they must sooner or later 
yield to them without.thanks? The 
learned Gentleman charged the Govern- 
ment with a “systematic slighting of the 
Catholics” guoad the promoting them to 
places of trust and power [‘‘No ,” from Mr. 
O’Connell.] The learned Gentleman 
most distinctly said so a few minutes 
since, though perhaps he attached, as on 
other occasions, little or no definite mean- 
ing to his words. He would answer the 
learned Gentleman’s charge by reading the 
list of legal promotions which had taken 
place since the accession of the present 
Government to office; and it would show 
whether it had “ systematically” over- 
looked the just claims of Catholic gentle- 
men totrustand power. It appeared then, 
that since the accession of the present 
Administration, two serjeants-at-law had 
been appointed in Ireland—one was the 
hon. member for Monaghan (Mr. Perrin) — 
a Protestant, it was true, but a man of 
the most decided liberal principles—a fact 
which in itself showed how well-founded 
was the collateral accusation of the learned 
Gentleman, that the Irish Government 
manifested a strong predilection in favour 
of Tory candidates for office; and the 
other was a Catholic Gentleman of great 
eminence in his profession. During the 
same period but two King’s Counsel had 
been appointed, and both were Catholics 
—one Mr. Woulfe, honoured by all parties; 
the other, a Gentleman (Mr. O’Connell we 
believe), of whom he would only then per- 
mit himself to observe, that the promotion 
was but a just and tardy tribute to his 
legal and professional reputation. Two 
gentlemen had been appointed Assistant- 
barristers—one was a Catholic; eleven 
clerks of the Crown had been appointed, 
four out of the lot were Catholics ;- one 
Cursitor, a Catholic; one Master in 
Chancery, a Protestant, but a liberal man, 
and consistent supporter of the Govern- 
ment. Did these legal promotions indi- 
cate a systematic slighting on the partof the 
Irish Government of the claims of Catho- 
lic candidates for legal promotion? “ But,” 
said the learned Gentleman “there are 
no Catholic gentlemen High Sheriffs, only 
one in the whole country, though several 
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eminently entitled by birth, property, and 
character. But was this any fault of the 
Government?” Did not the learned Gen- 
tleman know, thatin Ireland, as well as in 
England, the Executive had no part what- 
ever in'the selecting of gentlemen for the 
office of High Sheriff, and that their func- 
tions were exclusively limited to the prick- 
ing or selecting one name out of three sent 
up to them from each county ? If, therefore, 
no Catholic Gentlemen’s names were sent up 
to the Irish Government among the selec- 
tions for the office of High Sheriff, surely 
the blame did not lie with it. But the con- 
duct of the learned Gentleman with re- 
spect to the Catholic promotions was cha- 
racterized by, if possible, more than his 
usual audacious inconsistency. The 
learned Gentleman, in that House and 
elsewhere, was in the habit of denouncing 
the ““ Whig Government” for overlooking 
the claims of the Catholics to official pro- 
motion; and yet, no sooner did a Catholic 
gentleman accept of office under this 
“accursed Whig Government” than he was 
branded and held up tothe odium and 
execration of his countrymen asa ‘‘ mis- 
creant and slave who has basely sold him- 
self to the enemies of his faith and coun- 
try.” The learned Gentleman was correct 
instating, that there was the authority of Mr. 
Barrington—an unquestionable one he was 
free to admit—for declaring, that the law as 
it stood provided a punishment for all those 
insurrectionary offences which disfigured the 
social condition of Ireland. That was very 
true, but that was not the question. The 
question was, could the law be enforced ? 
Was it not, in point of fact, a dead letter, 
inasmuch as they could not count on the 
moral courage of Juries? Was it nota 
notorious fact that it was almost impossible 
to find a Jury in Ireland who dared convict 
for an offence invested with popular associ- 
ations? If Juries did attend and honestly 
discharge their duty, did they not do so 
under the threats of popular vengeance— 
their persons were marked—their houses 
perhaps burned—and their crops destroyed 
—though it was well understood they were 
only obeying the obligations of a solemn 
oath. And on the other hand, were there 
not unfortunately too many instances where 
Jurymen condescended to attend more to the 
applause of the populace than to their oath- 
bound duties as Jurymen—and who, for 
having voted in favour of a popular delin- 
quent, had their crops reaped for them by 
the alternately intimidating and approving 
VOL, XV. {pris 
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multitude? “Was, therefore, the existing 
law sufficient to meet the exigence of insur- 
rectionary crime? Was the law sufficient 
when it was thus notorious that no Jury 
could be found to convict the midnight 
incendiary, or perhaps murderer—and, if 
even there was a Jury—no witness who 
dared afford the necessary evidence for the 
Jury to act upon, though the guilt of 
the culprit were as notorious as the sun at 
noon-day? And yet for calling upon 
Parliament to afford a remedy for such a 
terrific—he spoke in a moral sense—state 
of things, Ministers were taunted by the 
learned Gentleman with a re-enactment of 
the bloody scenes of Elizabeth and James ; 
and the old one-sided stories of a bloody 
page of history were mischievously ripped 
up by the learned Gentleman, with a view 
to hold up a Government only anxious to 
do the best to preserve public peace, to 
public odium. America, too, was ap- 
pealed to by the learned Gentleman as an 
instance of successful resistance to arbi- 
trary power, the inference being, that the 
treatment of Ireland was equally arbitrary, 
and of course the resistance equally just 
and called for. But what was the case 
with America? Did the circumstances 
which induced her to revolt apply to Ire- 
land? Was not the contrary the glaring 
fact? America complained that it was 
taxed, and oppressively taxed, without 
having a voice in the imposition of the 
taxes; that it was compelled to obey laws 
in the framing of which it had no share 
whatever; that it wasin fact so shackled 
and oppressed, that it had no appeal but 
to force to assert its independence. It 
did appeal, and, justice being on its side, 
appealed successfully. But would any 
man, even the learned Gentleman himself, 
venture to assert that Ireland was thus 
taxed and shackled and oppressed, with- 
out any means of redress save an appeal 
to brute force? Had it no voice in the 
decisions in the Legislature? Had it no 
Representative to assert its claims to an 
impartial share of the public burthens? Was 
it now, as in 1782, not to go further back, 
or in those comparatively modern days, 
when the Crown disposed of its superflu- 
ous revenue without the consent, or bein 

within the control, of its so called Parlia- 
ment? Were the wrongs or grievances 
of Ireland buried in oblivion for want of 
efficient Representation, or from an unwil- 
lingness to attend to them on the part of 
the United Legislature? Was not the 
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cution. But how did the learned Gentle- 
man, as prosecuting counsel, act? Why, 
he set aside not less than seventeen per- 
sons, and actually had the case referred 
to the decision of eleven Catholics. 
[Mr. O’Connell: Ten.] He had heard 
ten, and one Protestant, who had been a 
Catholic. Indeed, to such an extreme 
did the learned Gentleman push this 
power of setting aside Jurymen on this 
trial, that Mr. Justice Moore, who tried 
the case and who was a man of undoubted 
impartiality, and as respectable a man as 
any on earth exclaimed, “ Thisis an abuse 
of the power of setting aside Jurymen in 
cases of Crown prosecutions to which I 
have seen no parallel since I occupied a 
seat on the Bench.” And, yet in the teeth 
of this fact, the learned Gentleman had the 
hardihood to accuse the Government with 
abusing the power of setting aside Jurymen 
in Ireland. There were other specific charges 
of the learned Gentleman against the Irish 
Government which healso felt himself bound 
to notice and rebut; and he persuaded 
himself that the House would admit that 
he was able successfully to answer them. 
The learned Gentleman’s attack was not 
aimed at the law as it stood, but at its 
present administrators—the Whig Go- 
vernment—the Whig Government, which 
had done nothing for the Catholics—the Go- 
vernment which had been the cause of more 
evil and less good to Ireland than any other. 
Did the Whig Government deserve these 
inculpations? Had it effected nothing 
for the Catholics? He knew the learned 
Gentleman, with a disinterested and well- 
founded modesty peculiarly his own, had, 
in that House and elsewhere, assumed to 
himself the exclusive merit of carrying the 
Catholic Relief Bill. He would say no- 
thing of the good taste, and good feeling, 
and gratitude of such an assumption, which 
so strangely took it for granted that 
the world forgot the long and arduous 
services of years of the ablest and honestest 
labourers in the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. For himself he couldsay nothing ; 
he had only had the opportunity of voting 
every year for seven years in favour of the 
Emancipation of his Catholic fellow-coun- 
trymen, but there were those with whom 
he had the honour of acting, who for 
many a long year had laboured in the 
good cause, till, by their votes and speeches, 
they had acted upon public opinion till it 
assumed a force which, as indicated by a 
yearly increasing majority in Parliament, 
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at length compelled a reluctant Govern- 
ment to grant what every man must wish 
to God had been granted sooner; and 
were these services to be wholly forgotten, 
and were they, instead of thanks, to be 
told that they-were withholding from the 
Catholics what they must sooner or later 
yield to them without. thanks? The 
learned Gentleman charged the Govern- 
ment with a “systematic slighting of the 
Catholics” quoad the promoting them to 
places of trust and power [‘‘No ,” from Mr. 
O’Connell.} The learned Gentleman 
most distinctly said so a few minutes 
since, though perhaps he attached, as on 
other occasions, little or no definite mean- 
ing to his words. He would answer the 
learned Gentleman’s charge by reading the 
list of legal promotions which had taken 
place since the accession of the present 
Government to office; and it would show 
whether it had “ systematically” over- 
looked the just claims of Catholic gentle- 
men totrustand power. It appeared then, 
that since the accession of the present 
Administration, two serjeants-at-law had 
been appointed in Ireland—one was the 
hon. member for Monaghan (Mr. Perrin) — 
a Protestant, it was true, but a man of 
the most decided liberal principles—a fact 
which in itself showed how well-founded 
was the collateral accusation of the learned 
Gentleman, that the Irish Government 
manifested a strong predilection in favour 
of Tory candidates for office; and the 
other was a Catholic Gentleman of great 
eminence in his profession. During the 
same period but two King’s Counsel had 
been appointed, and both were Catholics 
—one Mr. Woulfe, honoured by all parties; 
the other, a Gentleman (Mr. O’Connell we 
believe), of whom he would only then per- 
mit himself to observe, that the promotion 
was but a just and tardy tribute to his 
legal and professional reputation. Two 
gentlemen had been appointed Assistant- 
barristers—one was a Catholic; eleven 
clerks of the Crown had been appointed, 
four out of the lot were Catholics; one 
Cursitor, a Catholic; one Master in 
Chancery, a Protestant, but a liberal man, 
and consistent supporter of the Govern- 
ment. Did these legal promotions indi- 
cate a systematic slighting on the partof the 
Irish Government of the claims of Catho- 
lic candidates for legal promotion? “ But,” 
said the learned Gentleman “there are 
no Catholic gentlemen High Sheriffs, only 
one in the whole country, though several 
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eminently entitled by birth, property, and 
character. But was this any fault of the 
Government?” Did notthe learned Gen- 
tleman know, thatin Ireland, as well as in 
England, the Executive had no part what- 
ever in the selecting of gentlemen for the 
office of High Sheriff, and that their func- 
tions were exclusively limited to the prick- 
ing or selecting one name out of three sent 
up to them from each county ? If, therefore, 
no Catholic Gentlemen’s names were sent up 
to the Irish Government among the selec- 
tions for the office of High Sheriff, surely 
the blame did not lie with it. But the con- 
duct of the learned Gentleman with re- 
spect to the Catholic promotions was cha- 
racterized by, if possible, more than his 
usual audacious  inconsisten¢y. The 
learned Gentleman, in that House and 
elsewhere, was in the habit of denouncing 
the “ Whig Government” for overlooking 
the claims of the Catholics to official pro- 
motion; and yet, no sooner did a Catholic 
gentleman accept of office under this 
“accursed Whig Government” than he was 
branded and held up tothe odium and 
execration of his countrymen asa ‘‘ mis- 
creant and slave who has basely sold him- 
self to the enemies of his faith and coun- 
try.” The learned Gentleman was correct 
instating, that there was the authority of Mr. 
Barrington—an unquestionable one he was 
free to admit— for declaring, that the law as 
it stood provided a punishment for all those 
insurrectionary offences which disfigured the 
social condition of Ireland. That was very 
true, but that was not the question. The 
question was, could the law be enforced ? 
Was it not, in point of fact, a dead letter, 
inasmuch as they could not count on the 
moral courage of Juries? Was it nota 
notorious fact that it was almost impossible 
to find a Jury in Ireland who dared convict 
for an offence invested with popular associ- 
ations? If Juries did attend and honestly 
discharge their duty, did they not do so 
under the threats of popular vengeance— 
their persons were marked—their houses 
perhaps burned—and their crops destroyed 
—though it was well understood they were 
only obeying the obligations of a solemn 
oath. And on the other hand, were there 
not unfortunately too many instances where 
Jurymen condescended to attend more tothe 
applause of the populace than to their oath- 
bound duties as Jurymen—and who, for 
having voted in favour of a popular delin- 
quent, had their crops reaped for them by 
the alternately intimidating and approving 
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multitude? Was, therefore, the existing 
law sufficient to meet the exigence of insur- 
rectionary crime? Was the law sufficient 
when it was thus notorious that no Jury 
could be found to convict the midnight 
incendiary, or perhaps murderer—and, if 
even there was a Jury—no witness who 
dared afford the necessary evidence for the 
Jury to act upon, though the guilt of 
the culprit were as notorious as the sun at 
noon-day? And yet for calling upon 
Parliament to afford a remedy for such a 
terrific—he spoke in a moral sense—state 
of things, Ministers were taunted by the 
learned Gentleman with a re-enactment of 
the bloody scenes of Elizabeth and James ; 
and the old one-sided stories of a bloody 
page of history were mischievously ripped 
up by the learned Gentleman, with a view 
to hold up a Government only anxious to 
do the best to preserve public peace, to 
public odium. America, too, was ap- 
pealed to by the learned Gentleman as an 
instance of successful resistance to arbi- 
trary power, the inference being, that the 
treatment of Ireland was equally arbitrary, 
and of course the resistance equally just 
and called for. But what was the case 
with America? Did the circumstances 
which induced her to revolt apply to Ire- 
land? Was not the contrary the glaring 
fact? America complained that it was 
taxed, and oppressively taxed. without 
having a voice in the imposition of the 
taxes; that it was compelled to obey laws 
in the framing of which it had no share 
whatever; that it wasin fact so shackled 
and oppressed, that it had no appeal but 
to force to assert its independence. It 
did appeal, and, justice being on its side, 
appealed successfully. But would any 
man, even the learned Gentleman himself, 
venture to assert that Ireland was thus 
taxed and shackled and oppressed, with- 
out any means of redress save an appeal 
to brute force? Had it no voice in the 
decisions in the Legislature? Had it no 
Representative to assert its claims to an 
impartial share of the public burthens? Was 
it now, as in 1782, not to go further back, 
or in those comparatively modern days, 
when the Crown disposed of its superflu- 
ous revenue without the consent, or bein 

within the control, of its so called Parlia- 
ment? Were the wrongs or grievances 
of Ireland buried in oblivion for want of 
efficient Representation, or from an unwil- 
lingness to attend to them on the part of 
the United Legislature? Was not the 
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contrary, he repeated, a glaring fact? 
Were not Irish questions as much attended 
to in that House as English; and were 
not Irish Members, in every function 
and sense, as efficient Members of the 
Imperial Legislature as the Scotch or 
English Members? The learned Gen- 
tleman was fond of repeating, that only 
the King, Lords, and Commons of Ire- 
land had the right to impose taxes upon 
it. He admitted the doctrine; but it was 
the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, 
merged in, and co-equal, and co-existent 
with the King, Lords, and Commons of 
Scotland and England. Though these 
topics closely bordered upon the question 
of a Repeal of the Legislative Union, he 
would not touch upon it, as the learned 
Gentleman had not himself provoked a 
discussion. He rose only for the purpose 
of repelling the charge of gross impartiality 
and injustice towards Ireland, urged by 
the learned Gentleman against Ministers. 
The King’s Speech, which they had that 
evening heard read, in itself refuted the 
charge of Ministers not intending to pro- 
pose any measures of relief for the griev- 
ances of that country; and abundant op- 
portunity would present itself for discuss- 
ing in detail the several other topics touched 
upon by the learned Gentleman. Before 
he sat down, however, he thought it right 
to notice one assertion of the learned 
Gentleman with respect to the amount of 
tithe levied in Ireland, and which the Go- 
vernment proposed to perpetually .com- 
mute. Thelearned Gentleman boldly as- 
serted that the tithe in Ireland was one- 
tenth of its gross produce. Now the evi- 
dence before the tithe Committee clearly 
showed, that so far from a tenth of the 
produce, it was not even a tenth of the 
rent of the Jand—a fact the more worthy 
of notice, as the learned Gentleman was 
fond of appealing to the tithe commutation 
in Scotland as less burthensome to the 
people than that which Ministers proposed 
for Ireland, while, in point of fact, the 
tithe commuted in Scotland was one-fifth 
of the rent, being more than twice the 
amount of that for which Ministers meant 
permanently to commute tithe in Ireland, 
by which permanent and equitable com- 
mutation they confidently expected they 
would relieve the Irish landlords from the 
evils of a fluctuating and oppressive bur- 
then which impeded agricultural improve- 
ment. He would not then enter on the 
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of last Session relieved the industry of Ire- 
land from much of the fluctuating burthens 
of the tithe tax, it being plain that a per- 
manent charge was more favourable to 
agricultural improvement than a fluctu- 
ating one; nor did he then feel himself 
called upon to specify the exact provisions 
contemplated in the King’s Speech for 
those grievances which still existed in Ire- 
land connected with the tithe system. 
Neither would he follow the learned Gen- 
tleman through his observations on the 
vestry cess, further than to remark that it 
was a little too hasty in the learned Gen- 
tleman to assume that Ministers did not 
intend to deal with that important subject, 
the rather when he ought to have inferred 
that they could not well avoid being led 
to its consideration by its intimate con- 
nexion with the still greater question of 
Church Reform. In conclusion, he begged 
leave to repeat that he rose solely for the 
purpose of repelling the learned Gentle- 
man’s gross attack upon the Irish Go- 
vernment, it being unnecessary and indeed 
impossible, for him then to follow him 
through the several other topics of his 
long address. He considered the motions 
of the learned Gentleman in the same 
light as the learned Gentleman —as a mere 
form or vehicle for expressing his senti- 
ments to the House. He would merely 
add, that he conceived it to be hopeless to 
attempt to remedy grievances, unless the 
Majesty of the law be in the first instance 
asserted. No Government could apply 
itself efficiently to the remedying of griev- 
ances, unless it also possessed the power 
to make the laws respected. A Govern- 
ment to be loved, must first be feared; and 
it must make itself feared, if necessary, by 
those measures of coercion which gave it 
the means of protecting the property and 
lives of the King’s subjects, for whose 
welfare the Government was responsible. 
Mr. O’Connell, in explanation, begged 
leave to say, that his charge against the 
Irish Government of partiality and injus- 
tice was confined to two topics, neither of 
which the right hon. Secretary had at all 
touched upon. He did not make it a 
matter of charge that so few Catholics 
were High Sheriffs, he merely alluded to 
the matter indirectly; but he distinctly 
charged that Government with having, 
since their accession to office, appointed 
twenty-six stipendiary Magistrates of Po- 
lice, of whom not one was a Catholic. 
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right hon. Gentleman read them a list of 
legal promotions, which had no connexion 
with the charge. 
Colonel Davies had listened to the right 
hon. Secretary’s speech with equal pain 
and indignation ; and, indeed, knew not 
how to account for the tone which the 
right hon, Gentleman assumed among his 
colleagues. Instead of rebutting or justi- 
fying, if it could be justified, the fact urged 
by the learned member for Dublin— 
namely, that Ministers had grossly abused 
in Ireland the right to challenge jurymen 
in Crown prosecutions—the right hon. 
Gentleman contented himself with taunting 
his learned accuser with having himself been 
guilty of the same offence. If it was an 
abuse on the part of the learned Gentleman, 
why did not Ministers propose an abolition 
of the practice? If, in some two or three 
cases, the Government found it expedient 
to have recourse to it, was that a reason 
why all Ireland should be denied the be- 
nefit of the law, or deprived of the trial by 
jury? Toexpress alarm, it seemed, at the 
state of Ireland, was, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman, unmanly, and to 
lack courage. A man of as high reputa- 
tion for courage as the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and in the estimation of every person 
in the empire, except perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman himself—almost as great a 
man in the estimation of the public as the 
right hon. Secretary—the Duke of Welling- 
ton,was not ashamed nor afraid to express 
his alarm at the state of Ireland, and to 
express his horror of the ills of civil war. 
In truth, the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech was, in every sense, an insult to 
the people of that country, and proved, in 
every phrase, how totally unfit he was for 
an office which afforded so many opportu- 
nities of endangering the peace of the 
empire, Enshrined in a fancied aristocra- 
tic superiority of birth and station, the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think it 
quite beneath his lofty reputation to hold 
out the olive-branch to Ireland. Indeed 
it made one’s blood boil to hear any Minis- 
ter presume, in a freely chosen Parliament 
of the British people, to utter a speech so 
calculated to incense an excitable, and 
long-injured, and sensitive, and brave peo- 
ple. But it was useless remonstrating 
with a Gentleman so wrapped up in his 
own fancied superiority. He therefore 
addressed himself to the noble Lord oppo- 
site, who so eminently blended the suaviter 
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hope of inducing the noble Lord to coun- 
teract the mischievous effects of his right 
hon. colleague’s speech, by his assurance 
that Ministers intended to propose such 
measures of relief for the ills of Ireland as 
would enable him, and those who acted 
with him, to give Ministers their conscien- 
tious support. He was as opposed as any 
man in that House to a Repeal of the 
Union; but unless justice be dealt to Ire- 
land, he would vote with the learned mem- 
ber for Dublin, against the coercive policy 
of the right hon. Irish Secretary. Let 
them deal even-handed justice to Ireland, 
and they would effectually put an end to 
agitation, and the other ills which dis- 
tracted it. 

Mr. Roebuck had every disposition to 
give the present Government his best sup- 
port, and, so far from throwing obstacles 
in its career, was prepared to forego some 
of his own views and opinions, but most 
certainly was not prepared to give them a 
vote which must lead to a civil war in 
Treland, as he should do were he to vote in 
favour of the right hon. Irish Secretary’s 
intended measures. That right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to play with men as if they 
were sO many puppets, and not human 
beings like himself, of strong feelings, 
passions, and high emotions— indeed, as so 
many “ kneeded clods,” to be treated as 
checkers or dice, but not as rational crea- 
tures to be appealed to through their 
kindlier feelings. When called upon ina 
great crisis in public affairs to legislate for 
a great nation, instead of discussing the 
question calmly, and as an intellectual 
and moral being, the right hon. Gentleman 
made a furious and insulting appeal to 
their worst passions, regardless that the 
result might be the involving, not only of 
Ireland, but England and the world, in a 
conflagration. This was no ordinary ques- 
tion—it was no“ mere Irish” question— it 
involved the interests of good government 
in every clime and language. Had the right 
hon. Gentleman read the history of the last 
fifteen years? If so, he must have seen 
that the two great antagonist principles 
were in fierce and unslackened contention 
—the principle of self-government—and 
the principle of aristocratic domination. 
He must have seen, too, that the former, 
the better principle, that which involved 
the best hopes of the human race—the 
principle of self-government, had every 
hour waxed more and more in strength 
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high places in a manner which even aristo- 
cratic phrenzy could not withstand. It 
was its growing strength that had driven 
the great captain and the influential 
and all powerful Minister, the Duke of 
Wellington, from office and station; and 
it was it which wrung the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Act, and Catholic Eman- 
cipation, from a reluctant oligarchy. It 
was to its daily extending influence that 
the people were indebted for the Reform 
Bill, as it was it that would prevent even 
the immediate authors of that Bill from 
longer directing the power of the Executive 
against the long-oppressed Irish people. 
And was the first Act of a Reformed 
Parliament, the calling upon the chosen 
guardians of the people’s rights to aid the 
right hon. Irish Secretary in his rash career 
against the rights of the people of Ireland ? 
But who dared to follow him? They were 
told, on the highest authority, that Ireland 
was in a state of anarchy and civil con- 
fusion; and what was the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s» proposed remedy? Why, the 
doing away altogether with trial by jury, 
and, of course, suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act. He would recommend a far 
other policy to the right hon. Gentleman— 
one, too, which evidently never entered 
into his head, though, forsooth, a member 
of a liberal Administration ; he would re- 
commend him to treat Ireland honestly. 
Yes, for the first time, try the effects of 
those exploded virtues honesty and justice. 
Legislate for Ireland as if its inhabitants 
were rational beings; address them—if, 
indeed, the right hon. Secretary knew 
how—by an appeal to their understanding, 
Attempt not to redress their grievances by 
force, when excision was the obvious and 
fitting remedy; and do not irritate their 
festering wounds by such peevish appeals 
to their worst passions as those attempted, 
he trusted unsuccessfully, that evening by 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland. In- 
stead of following the learned member for 
Dublin through his statement, and, if in 
his power, rebutting his charges, the right 
hon. Gentleman had contented himself 
with making a low-motived appeal to their 
pitiful national vanities. Indeed, were he 
an older Member of that House, there was 
no term of vituperation and contempt 
which he would hesitate to apply to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s most ill-directed 
harangue. It indeed would seem that they 
were not to beaddressed as the Represent- 
atives of a thinking people, and that the 
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first Act of a Parliament chosen by the in-’ 
telligence of the British people was the 
recommending brute force to be applied to’ 
a case which only required justice and 
kindliness.: What would the people of 
England think of their Representatives, in 
the first Reformed Parliament, if they thus 
threw the country into civil war in obedi- 
ence to the obstinate self-opinionatedness 
of a right hon. Gentleman who had proved 
himself wholly wanting in every element of 
the true statesman? He, for one, could 
not lay that night his head on his pillow 
with a feeling that he had conscientiously 
discharged his duty to his country, if he 
did not give that right hon. Gentleman his 
decided opposition. No words could ex- 
press his feelings when he heard that right 
hon. Gentleman call upon the House to 
wage civil war against the people of Ireland 
—nay, as he had, against the human race. 
‘“ A Government,” said the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, with his usual pert self-compla- 
cency, ‘‘ tobe loved must be feared.” Did 
the right hon. Gentleman know what the 
term “loved” meant? The right hon. 
Gentleman sneered at the question. He 
understood the meaning of that sneer; 
for if there was any feature more offen- 
sively distinguishing than another of the 
oligarchic aristocracy of this country, 
it was its readiness to sneer and laugh 
when the kind and honest feelings of 
our common nature should be appealed 
to. He had heard another astounding 
declaration that night. They had been 
told by the noble Lord (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), that the other great de- 
mand of the people—that of popular in- 
struction—was also to be denied. 

Lord Althorp was understood to deny 
that anything had been said about a re- 
fusal of popular instruction. 

Mr. Roebuck: Why, what is the refusal 
to take the stamp duties off newspapers 
but a denial of popular instruction ? 

Lord Althorp: I merely said, I was not 
prepared at present to say that these duties. 
should be taken off. 

Mr. Roebuck knew the language of par-’ 
liamentary evasion; but he thought it high: 
time the people of England should have 
distinct answers, and that the replies to 
their demands should cease to be evasive ; 
and comparing that answer with the con- 
duct of the right hon. Gentleman, in 
trying to persuade them to adopt coercive 
measures towards Ireland, he could not 
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entertained of Ministers were not altoge- 
ther without reality. There was something 
about the conduct of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment which should make the House 
alive, lest that Government should deceive 
them. He used plain language on all 
occasions, and he had not been long 
enough a legislator to learn the use of 
evasive expressions. It appeared to him 
that the Ministry did not understand the 
opinion of the people at this time. He 
stood there as an independent Member of 
that House—as the Representative of an 
English constituency. He had nothing to 
do with Ireland—and he asked, as a 
Representative of the people of Eng- 
land, what he was to do at this par- 
ticular juncture—how he was to proceed 
—in what manner he was to act, if the 
right hon. Gentleman got up and di- 
vided the House upon this Motion? He 
had a great desire to support his Majesty’s 
Ministers, but what should he say to that 
awful topic in the Speech? Could he tell 
his constituents that he had not considered 
it? They sent him there in order that he 
might give it consideration. What, then, 


he wished to know, did his Majesty’s 
Ministers mean by those dreadful and 


mystic expressions? It seemed to him, at 
this juncture, that it would have been well 
if his Majesty’s Ministers had carefully 
inquired into the situation of the people, 
and had made themselves acquainted with 
their mental, moral, and physical condition. 
He stood there as a witness to that condi- 
tion, and from what he had seen of the 
people—and he had gone amongst them 
for the purpose of judging—he knew that 
there had arisen a deep bitter feeling of 
suspicion, which was going through them, 
and which he prayed his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters and the House to respect, and not 
provoke. That feeling prevailed not only 
in Ireland, but in England. In Ireland it 
exhibited itself in the shape of White- 
boyism—in England, ina quiet but deter- 
mined spirit of resistance, a feeling which 
last year induced the people to refuse the 
paymentof their taxes and parish rates, and 
which feeling was even now in operation. 
Men were up and stirring. That feeling 
the Ministers had not considered—they 
sundered themselves from the people— 
and when within their own mystic circle, 
they shut out the evidence of their senses. 
If, however, they refused to pay attention 
to the people, the people would soon rise 
up in such terrible array. against them, 
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that they would know not where to retire. 
Hitherto they had been accustomed to 
appeal to the people to support them in 
extremities ; and if they divorced them- 
selves from the people’s cause, that last re- 
source would be taken away from them. 
When he heard a declaration made against 
all improvement in our Constitution—when 
he heard the noble Lord declare the finality 
of the Reform Bill—that there was to be 
no further constitutional reform—he could 
not help asking what was the real meaning 
of these declarations? He feared it meant 
this—that the Ministry would arrest reform 
as long as they could, and when they were 
so pressed and frightened as to dare re- 
sist no longer, they would then yield to 
the demands of the people. He prayed 
them to pause in their course—to yield to 
the popular cry, and not to resist it; for if 
they refused to go onward with the people 
until they had driven them into the state 
which he described, great mischief must 
inevitably result, and they would at last 
be obliged to meet their demands in the 
face, loaded with additional difficulties, 
and with their power of meeting those diffi- 
culties materially diminished. He trusted 
the House would take these circumstances 
into consideration; in the mean time he 
must humbly enter his protest against the 
Measures proposed for the Government of 
Ireland by the right hon. Gentleman, as 
the best possible method of rousing the 
people to a state of fearful dissatisfaction, 
and depriving the Government of their 
confidence and support. 

Lord Althorp felt himself obliged to 
make a few remarks, in reply to the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last, in reference 
to what he had said, at an earlier period 
of the evening. He had only said, that he 
was not in a situation to answer the ques- 
tion which had been put to him; that he 
did not know the present means of the 
revenue: but he had stated further, that 
it was his opinion, that the tax on news- 
papers was a bad tax. If the hon. Mem- 
ber took that as a proof that he (Lord 
Althorp) was opposed to liberal instruc- 
tion, that was supposing his premises 
correct, which was straining it a little, still 
the imputation was rather a strong one. 
His right hon. friend (Mr. Stanley) had 
been complained of on account of the 
speech he had delivered to-night against 
an hon. and learned Gentleman. -But 
that hon. and learned Gentleman, as 
usual, had not been very sparing of 
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vituperations in his speech. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman hed attacked 
his Majesty’s Ministers on every point, 
and certainly with great eloquence, with 
great force, and with great vehemence; 
and he had particularly and personally 
alluded to his right hon. friend. His 
right hon. friend could not exhibit the 
least alteration in his countenance—he 
could not move a muscle of his face— 
without giving umbrage to some one. 
If he smiled, it was a proof of aristocrat- 
ical pride; some interpretation of that 
kind was put upon every particular 
motion of his right hon. friend’s face. 
He (Lord Althorp) did not think there 
was any thing in the speech of his right 
hon. friend that called for such observa- 
tions as had been made by his hon. and 
gallant friend (Colonel Davies), or by the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down. 
Gentlemen might say, and he (Lord 
Althorp) agreed with them, that it was 
the bounden duty of this House to 
remove every just grievance of the people 
of Ireland. It had beep his endeavour 
always to do so; and it was not his inten- 
tions only, but that of his Majesty’s Min- 
isters to remove every grievance they pos- 
sibly could. But was it not a grievance 
that life and property in Ireland were not 
secure—that murder, burglary, and arson 
should exist in every part of that country ? 
And since it was their duty to remove 
other grievances, ought they not to re- 
move this grievance also? It was impos- 
sible they could apply themselves to re- 
move the grievances of Ireland sincerely, 
if they left out of consideration the griev- 
ances he had alluded to. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not deny the 
facts; and it was impossible seriously to 
set about remedying the other grievances 
of Ireland, unless they put down this in 
the first instance. With respect to the 
remarks of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man on the Magistracy of Ireland, which 
he said was still in a very bad state, he 
did not know how the Government could 
set about regulating the magistracy of 
the country in a better way than that 
tried by the Irish Government, by apply- 
ing to persons of authority and weight 
in each county. The very charge against 
his Majesty’s Ministers was, that they 
did not govern Ireland on party princi- 
ples, and that the Lord-lieutenancies 
were given to Noblemen politically op- 
posed to his Majesty’s Ministers. Buta 
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large majority of the Lord-lieutenants 
of Ireland, were persons of liberai opinions, 
and Ministers took advantage of their 
services, whoever they might be, and 
there could not, he believed, be a better 
system. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man objected to the establishment of 
the petty sessions in Ireland, which was a 
most extraordinary objection, for he hadcer- 
tainly always considered it to be one of the 
desiderata, that investigations should be 
before Magistrates, and that their court 
should be a public one. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, that, amongst a 
bench of Magistrates, there would be a 
divided responsibility, and, therefore, it 
was a grievance, for that was no responsi- 
bility at all. 

Mr. O’ Connell: I said consolidated, not 
divided. 

Lord Althorp should have thought that 
the responsibility amongst a bench of 
Magistrates was divided. So, as far as 
the responsibility went, the system was 
good, but the great improvement was, that 
the administration of justice took place 
in public. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had stated, and stated in fair terms, 
not as an accusation against him, that he 
had given a pledge that the Jury Bill 
should have the support of Government. 
He (Lord Althorp) acknowledged, that he 
did give such a pledge, believing that he 
had full authority for so doing; the Jury 
Bill was, however, dropped at the close 
of the Session, but, as he had stated in 
another way to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, entirely without his knowledge. 
He regretted it, but it was not his fault ; 
and when “he gave the pledge, he con- 
sidered it, and even long afterwards, he 
was confident that he should be enabled 
to redeem it. He did not know, after 
the speech which the House had heard 
from his right hon. friend, that it was 
necessary to detain it longer. As to the 
measures of relief for the grievances of 
Ireland, his Majesty’s Ministers were de- 
termined to apply the best remedies the 
case admitted of; but it would be recol- 
lected that the grievances of Ireland were 
of too long standing to admit of a remedy 
at once; that if they passed any measure 
which the most sanguine person could sug- 
gest, they would not at onceremedy discon- 
tent and disturbance. Then, if they saw 
Ireland in the condition in which it was 
described in the King’s Speech, and in 
the speech of the hon, and learned Gens 
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tleman, which had exceeded the descrip- 
tion in the King’s Speech, and since the 
whole of the grievances of Ireland re- 
quired a remedy, no remedy could have 
the immediate effect ©f calming discon- 
tent, for it was impossible to suppose any 
remedy could act like a miracle. Min- 
isters were bound to protect his Majesty’s 
subjects resident in that country, their 
lives, properties, and dwellings, and toadopt 
such means as the House should think 
expedient for repressing the outrages at 
present prevailing in Ireland. 

Mr. Hill thought, that if the power now 
sought to be obtained by Ministers could 
by possibility be done without, it ought 
not to be granted. It was a question of 
serious consideration whether the House 
had sufficient confidence in his Majesty’s 
Ministers to grant them such additional 
power without an apprehension of its abuse. 
He had listened with great attention to the 
statements of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, as well as those of other hon. 
Members, and he came to the conclusion 
that, be the fault where it night, Ministers 
were incurring an awful responsibility in 
thus seeking an additional physical force 
for the suppression of disturbances in 
Ireland. He had been much astonished 
at the catalogue of Irish grievances poured 
forth by the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, particularly when he found him 
going so far back as the reigns of Henry 
8th, James Ist, and Charles Ist and 2nd. 
But the hon. and learned Member should 
recollect, that if Ireland had suffered under 
the tyrannical sway of those despots, 
England had also had her share of suffer- 
ing under them; and it was only after they 
had passed away that her government ap- 
proached its present form. He was asto- 
nished also at hearing the hon. member 
for Dublin declare, ‘‘ upon his conscience,” 
that he did not believe the Parliament or 
people of England would do justice to 
Ireland. He would say for himself, as the 
Representative, however unworthy, of a 
very considerable number of constituents, 
that the people were most anxious to do 
justice to Ireland; and he could assure 
the hon. and learned Member, that the 

.wrongs of Ireland, which even his (Mr. 
O’Connell’s) eloquence had failed to paint 
in adequate colours, were deeply and feel- 
ingly sympathized in by the people of this 
country. He felt convinced that, under 
all circumstances, the power now sought 
for, and which he trusted would be grant- 
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ed—|[‘‘ hear, hear,” from Mr. O’Connell.] 
If the hon. Member had only had the 
patience to hear him finish the sentence, 
without the interruption of his sarcastic 
cheer, he would have found that what he 
was going to say was calculated to satisfy 
even him. What he was going to say was, 
that if that power were granted to Minis- 
ters, they would take it with an awful 
responsibility upon their heads; and if, 
after suppressing the grievances complain- 
ed of, they should be found sluggish in 
applying themselves to the other abuses 
under which that unhappy country was at 
present labouring, then the people of Eng- 
land would not be slow in visiting them 
with the severest censure and punishment 
which their conduct deserved. It was not 
that the Parliament was to bestow this 
power as a gift, but as a dangerous weapon, 
for the proper exercise of which the Go- 
vernment would be called to a strict and 
severe account. He, in common with the 
hon. member for Bath, felt dissatisfied 
at what had fallen from the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer relative to 
the non-removal of the taxes upon litera- 
ture. He implored his Majesty’s Ministers 
to bear in mind (if his feeble voice could 
have any effect), that while they called for 
physical force on the one hand, the most 
certain mode of effectually improving the 
moral and social condition of a people was 
by educating them. Unless the Minister 

adopted this system, they might rest as- 
sured that, if they required thousands this 
year to repress evil, they would next year 
find it necessary to call for tens of thou- 
sands for the same purpose. He thanked 
the House for the attention with which he 
had been heard, and concluded by stating 
that, unless he heard something more 
convincing than he had hitherto done, he 
should vote for the original Address. 

Mr. Lalor expressed his surprise, as was 
understood, at the course taken by the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland, whose 
only grounds for demanding additional 
powers in Ireland appeared to be because 
Juries were not found efficient, owing to 
the systém of intimidation in use in that 
country. Now, he challenged that right 
hon. Gentleman to state whether, out of 
the 150 cases tried at the late Special 
Commission held in his county, there was 
more than one acquittal? He protested 
against the measures to be employed 
against Ireland. The forces they had 
already were not sufficient for the purposes 
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they were intended for. The great reason 
of the excesses was, the interference of 
Government agents among the people. 
One instance of their: interference he re- 
collected, where a Police Chief, who was 
called to give evidence in a case where his 
party had killed a young man, and alleged 
as a reason, that he had received an inti- 
mation from the Secretary of the Lord 
Lieutenant, acting upon the suggestion of 
the Attorney-General. This was law. He 
recollected the feeling exclamation of the 
father of the lad that was killed :-—« Ah, 

Sir, if I had been called on to give evi- 
dence, and refused like that gentleman 
has done, I should have been handcuffed 
and sent to prison; but there is one law 
for him and another for me.” He (Mr. 
Lalor) had heard the agitators taunted 
with being the cause of all the excesses 
and crimes ; but he repelled the charge as 
most infamously false, and would say his 
sincere conviction was, that but for the 
interference and advice of the agitators in 
all parts of that kingdom, there would have 
been much more crime and bloodshed than 
at present. There were many causes to 
agitate Ireland, but the great branch of 
agitators were the hireling incendiaries, 
who were sent about by those who ought 
to repress them, stirring up the people, 

already goaded by their deep injuries, in- 
flaming their passions, and drawing them 
into crime, and to form illegal associations, 
which, as soon as formed, were informed 
against by these wretches. With respect 
to the assertion, that in Ireland no one 
dared to give evidence on pain of death, he 
again denied it altogether; and defied any 
one, even the hon. Member who seemed so 
well acquainted with the King’s County, 
to produce any instance where any witness 
or juror had suffered for the lawful dis- 
charge of his duty. Yet this was the only 
ground assigned by the Ministry for taking 
away a portion of the constitutional liberty 
of Irishmen. He cautioned English Mem- 
bers against assenting to a destruction 
even of a portion of the liberties of their 
Irish fellow-subjects, for, if the example 
was once set, they knew not how soon the 
case would become their own. 

Mr. Clay, as the Representative of a 
constituency which in no point was second 
to any in the empire, could not give a 
silent vote in favour of the Address. He 
should give his support very reluctantly 
to the Address without a more distinct 
pledge from Government of efficacious 
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remedies for the evils complained of. He 
was sure he spoke the sense of the majority 
of his constituents in declaring his full 
opinion that coercion would utterly fail of 
success. He would ask, too, however 
modified they might make the system of 
collecting tithes, did they intend to appro- 
priate these enormous revenues, when col- 
lected, to the support of a mouldering 
establishment, which only administered 
religious consolation to one-sixteenth of 
the population. He wished to be distinctly 
informed of the proposed appropriation. 
He was most grateful to the men who had 
—he would not say, procured Reform, for 
that the people had done for themselves, 
but who, having discernment enough to 
see the spirit of the times, had given it an 
impulse and direction which had quietly 
accomplished a great benefit. He was, 
therefore, unwilling to believe that such 
men would now draw back, and fail ulti- 
mately in carrying forward to its proper 
result the legitimate and satisfactory re- 
medy of all our grievances. He would 
not trespass longer on the House, but 
would conclude by warning his Majesty’s 
Ministers that the majority which now 
appeared so triumphant in their favour 
would fail them, if they exhibited any fall- 
ing off from a determined spirit to carry 
forward every beneficial measure to its 
fullest extent. 

Mr. Gillon would not give a silent vote 
on the present occasion, in favour of 
the amendment of the honourable and 
learned member for Dublin. An hon. 
Member had expressed some _ regrets 
which he shared—that nothing was said 
in the Speech from the Throne in allusion 
to the distresses of the working classes. 
He could vouch for the severity of those 
distresses, and for the patience and mag- 
nanimity with which they were borne. 
This omission was not intentional on the 
part of his Majesty’s Ministers; but most 
likely it was still to be regretted as having 
relation to those who must ever be con- 
sidered as forming the true strength of the 
nation. He also objected to that part of 
the Speech which referred to the Church, 
which was unsatisfactory in the highest 
degree. In that portion of the country to 
which he belonged there was a growing 
desire for an immediate separation between 
the Church and the State. He hoped that 
that separation would be made one of the 
consequences of reform. He was also 
strongly opposed to the sentiment which 
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pervaded part of the Speech, implying, in 
effect, that the property which was now 
considered as the property of the Church, 
could be legally applied to none other 
than ecclesiastical purposes. If the Legis- 
lature were unable to make such an 
arrangement as might alter its appropria- 
tion in some particulars, for what object 
was the Parliament reformed? The noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said, that it was not in his power to take 
off any of the taxes on knowledge until he 
knew what was the state of the total 
revenue of the year. Was this all the 
country was to gain by our boasted re- 
form? Inone or two years more, indeed, 
we might perhaps read, it should seem, 
cheap newspapers. When asked by the 
people for the abolition of the malt and 
hop tax—the tax on soap—on insurances 
—what were they, their Representatives to 
tell them? When they came to them 
with this just demand for a redress of 
some of their grievances, what answer were 
they to givethem ? That they were to go 
on, burthened as usual, and groaning under 
the weight of excessive imposts ; but that 
the bishops, the chapters, the deans, and 
all the long catalogue of tithe-consumers, 
were still to fatten on their labours. There 
was another point connected with the same 
subject, to which some allusion ought to 
have been made in the Speech from the 
Throne—the propriety of ecclesiastical 
persons retaining their seats in the other 
branch of the Legislature. He meant, 
however, ‘to introduce a motion on this 
subject himself, as he conceived that the 
time had now arrived—or would speedily 
arrive—at which they must put an end to 
that impolitic and Unchristian association 
of Church and State that now subsisted; 
and place religion on its best and surest 
foundation — its own purity and trath— 
free altogether from those shackles of the 
secular arm with which it was now en- 
compassed. 

Mr. Henry Grattan expressed, with great 
regret, his dissatisfaction at the Speech 
which had been that day delivered from 
the Throne: and he was still more sorry 
to find fault with the Speech of the noble 
Lord who proposed the Address, in answer 
to that communication. Much as he had 
been surprised at his Majesty’s Speech, he 
was still more so at that of the noble Lord, 
whohad brought aquestion before the House 
which had nothing to do with the subject at 
present under consideration, That noble 
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Lord had certainly committed an act of 
imprudence; which, however, as he was a 
young Member, would have been pardon- 
able on his part, had he not, when speak- 
ing of Ireland, taken the liberty of casting 
aspersions on some of her brightest orna- 
ments. He (Mr. Grattan) would not 
follow his example in travelling out of the 
question—but confine himself to the sub- 
ject before the House. The Speech from 
the Throne announced, that in Ireland a 
spirit of insubordination and violence had 
risen to the most fearful height. What 
authority had the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite for that statement? Was it the 
authority of Chief Justice Bushe, of 
the Special Commissions, or of the hon. 
member for Queen’s County? His Majesty 
called upon that House—a Reformed 
House of Commons—to apply a remedy 
to grievances which existed in two coun- 
ties—and how? By suspending the law 
throughout Ireland: for it appeared that 
the Jury law was to be suspended. Why 
should the entire of Ireland be subjected 
to a suspension of the laws for the mis- 
conduct of Kilkenny and Queen’s County ? 
Was ever such a course pursued for Eng- 
land? He would appeal to the older 
Members of this House, whether, before 
the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, 
there was not an inquiry instituted into 
the circumstances which were stated’ to 
call for so extraordinary a measure? What 
George 3rd and his most tyrannical Minis- 
ters never dared to do with a House of 
boroughmongers and nominees, the present 
Government now proposed to a Reformed 
House of Commons. Look at the Speech 
itself, from the Throne. It was a poor, 
meagre Speech. Such words might. not 
be very palatable, perhaps; but he would 
add, it was a monstrous Speech; an un- 
just, an unworthy, an ungrateful, an 
artificial Speech. Look at the very words 
of it. The King required of the Legisla- 
ture additional powers—to do what? To 
keep down disturbance in Ireland? Aye, 
and to put a stop to “ agitation”’—to the 
expression of the feelings of the people. 
Of what use had their fine proclamations 
been? Had they stopped agitation? The 
people acted—and not violently—and the 
proclamations became useless. He would 
ask those noble persons opposite, was it 
intended to send forward gentlemen armed 
cap-d-pee to repress disturbances, for the 
asserted existence of which there was not 
the shadow of a foundation? Ought not 
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the right hon. Gentleman opposite to tell 
the House the real facts of the case before 
he called on them to suspend the law? 
What was the opinion of the twenty-two 
Gentlemen who sat on the state of Ireland 
last year? Decidedly opposed to such a 
course. What was the opinion of the 
clerks of the peace—of individuals coming 
from that country? That coercive mea- 
sures would not do. What did Mr. 
O’Connor say? That the peasantry of 
the country were starving —-lying in 
ditches, without garments, in a_ state 
such as never was known or experi- 
enced before, which it would harrow up 
the very soul to describe. He would ap- 
peal to a report of that House, which 
stated the whole numbers of the popula- 
tion of Ireland and the portion of them in 
employment. The House would scarcely 
believe, that out of 8,000,000, there were 
now only 1,600,000 employed. He might 
refer to other documents—to a report 
which stated, that out of a population of 
200,000 in the metropolis of Ireland, 
100,000 were obliged to support them- 
selves by the work of their hands—that 
one-fourth of that population were in a 
state of absolute want. This was a griev- 
ance which called loudly ior redress. 
Then came another: the people were 
turned out of their farms, reduced to a 
state of the most abject privation—left to 
lie in ditches. To remedy this state of 
things, the Ministers proposed to saddle 
the country with taxes, and with an in- 
creased military force. They hoped thus 
to stop the agitation of the question: 
‘*Whence arises this state of things?” and 
which agitation they thought, perhaps, had 


_ no foundation, no solidity, no heart, in the 


feelings of the people. They ought to 
have taken a different course. In the report 
which he had alluded to, they would find 
it stated, that those disturbances, the oc- 
currence of which formed the text of so great 
a passage of his Majesty’s Speech, would 
have been put down if the Magistracy of 
Queen’s County had done their duty— 
that everything like outrage would have 
stopped, but that it would yet be impossible 
to accomplish that desirable end by force 
unaccompanied by conciliation. The Mi- 
nisters now called on the House for strong 
measures, without even stating what were 
the evils they complained of, and how, 
precisely, they were to be remedied. They 
had promised nothing—they had said no- 
thing of their intentions. ‘The words of the 
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King’s Speech were these :—‘ An Act was 
‘ past during the last Session of Parliament 
‘ for carrying into effect a general compo- 
‘ sition for tithes; to complete that salu- 
‘ tary work, I recommend to you, in con- 
‘janction with such other amendments of 
‘the law as may be found applicable to 
‘ that part of my dominions, the adoption 
‘ of a measure by which, upon the princi- 
‘ ple of a just commutation, the possessors 
‘ of land may be enabled to free theinselves 
‘ from the burthen of an annual payment.’ 
That was to say, having made tithes com- 
pulsory, they would continue the compul- 
sion of their payment: but would allow 
the annual tax to be commuted. How 
did the Ministry think the people would 
receive such a measure? Would they, 
then, talk of vindicating the law? Vin- 
dicate the law! They had no idea of what 
law was. Had not the House seen the 
officers of the Crown bring 5,000 ac- 
tions for the amount of as many far- 
things? He had a list of the suits insti- 
tuted for the recovery of tithes; the first 
was for 2d.! In this case payment had 
been made; the agents of the Crown said it 
had not been made; and then the individual 
produced his receipt. He could adduce 
many instances in which proceedings had 
been commenced to recover tithes, which 
had been already absolutely paid. In one 
case, in the county of Dublin, a promissory- 
note had been given to a clergyman, and 
paid; it was sworn, by some one on the 
part of the Crown, that such was not the 
case; but the note was brought forward. 
He distrusted the hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
because they had shown that they did not 
understand their own measures. If the 
right hon. Secretary had been intelligible 
last Session, a great deal of the present 
confusion would have been avoided. He 
told the House that he would extinguish 
tithes. Not only had he not performed 
his promise, but he proposed a Bill to 
commute them, in order to make them 
permanent. That was what he called “ ex- 
tinguishing” them. To carry into execution 
his purpose, he now asked for a military 
force, and a suspension of thé law of the 
land. He said, that these coercive mea- 
sures were to be accompanied by others of 
a conciliatory nature, But did he state 
what his remedy for the grievances was ? 
How many Bishops did he mean to have, 
—how many incumbents? Or did he in- 
tend to keep up the clerical body at its 
present complement ? Was one-seventh of 
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the produce of Ireland still to be applied 
to their support? Were they to have 
1,700,0002. distributed among them ; and 
then was it to be said that the people of 
ireland had no grievances to complain of ? 
If the Representatives of that country were 
not to exclaim against such an attempt to 
mislead Parliament, as this, they would be 
unworthy the trust reposed in them. The 
remedy which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite called for, might be called a 
declaration of war; at all events, it ex- 
hibited a great want of statesmanlike 
abilities, and prudence on his part. He 
said that he would support his cause ‘ to 
the death.” He would remind that hon. 
Gentleman of what Mr. Fox once said: 
“If Ireland is to be held by force, I do 
not think she is worth holding.” Let the 
right hon. Gentleman go home and study 
the speech in which that passage occurred ; 
let him come down to-morrow and retract 
that brutal expression of his. He (Mr. 


Grattan) was not in the habit of obtruding 
his opinions : he had never made himself 
conspicuous as an “agitator,” but he was 
not to be deterred from doing what he 
conceived to be his duty to Ireland, by 
those exploded opinions and sentiments 


about loyalty, and the rest of the trash 
which was usually given out in no mea- 
sured terms or quantity, when that country 
was the subject of remark. It wasa mis- 
take to think there was a want of honest 
spirit and constitutional knowledge in the 
lowest classes of the people of Ireland. 
He would allow that they occasionally 
committed excesses; but those excesses 
were brought on by their cruel situation. 
Put them in a natural, a fair condition, 
and those excesses would cease. Was it 
not an injustice unheard of in history, that 
a body of men should come to an island, 
take the rents of almost all the land in it, 
and then run away from it, contributing 
nothing to its produce or its revenue? And 
when the people complained of “ grievan- 
ces,” were they tobe told, under sucha state 
of things, that they had none? The people 
of Ireland had lately mixed up the question 
of the Repeal of the Union with the wished- 
for redress of their grievances—not be- 
‘cause they understood and approved the 
nature of such a question, but because 
they were oppressed by imposts and taxes 
of all kinds—oppressed by Church cesses 
and tithes, in a manner if not unconstitu- 
tional, at least unseemly and irreligious. 
Was not the patience of 600 years enough 
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to entitle them to relief? Was not the 
patience even of the period which had 
elapsed since the Union, sufficient? It 
was said that the people of Ireland were 
led by demagogues, who inflamed their 
minds, and excited them to demands which 
would otherwise never be thought of. 
But what was the real fact? That the 
Irish people patiently waited for a great 
number of years; they knocked at the 
doo, of that House, they were refused ad- 
mittance for a long time, and allowed it 
only (as was usual’in such cases) when 
it was useless any longer to deny it. The 
same inattention had been shown to all 
their subsequent desires, and they now 
looked to themselves. The right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might disregard them. 
He would remind them that there was 
once a Tory partyin Ireland—it was now 
extinguished. There was, too, a Whig 
party; let those gentlemen take care that 
it be not extinguished also. The pro- 
ceedings of this debate had surprised him. 
He was astonished to see individuals, from 
whom he had expected better things, 
coming forward to advocate a line of con- 
duct which the experience of past years 
had shown to be productive of such bane- 
ful effects. Let the House look at the 
consequences that had frequently occurred 
in attempting to carry into execution the 
provisions of the former measure, which 
the right -hon. Gentleman intended to fol- 
low up so vigorously—at the imposing 
array of military and police force which 
were called into requisition for that pur- 
pose. In one case, a company of the 
Lancers, two pieces of artillery, and 
two companies of the 92nd Highlanders, 
were called out to attend the sale of one 
unfortunate cow. When that measure 
for the commutation of tithes was pro- 
posed, what did the Irish Members say ? 
That Government would require troops to 
execute it; that they would degrade the 
army, and convert them into pig-drivers 
and cattle-drivers. Were they not right ? 
The troops themselves felt the degradation, 
and expressed their feeling. He would 
mention an instance which came within 
his own knowledge. He was staying at an 
hotel, to which some of the officers who 
had been engaged in one of these transac- 
tionscame. They were English, he wastold, 
and judged so from their Yorkshire dialect: 
and he learned that they expressed the 
greatest dissatisfaction at the duty which 
had been assigned to them. He would 
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ask the hon. and gallant Officer opposite, 
whom he saw shaking his head, was the 
condition on which he accepted his Ma- 
jesty’s Commission, that he should turn 
pig-seller? The gallant Commander, how- 
ever, to whom the general conduct of this 
business had been intrusted, had been 
guilty of a violation of the law. He might 
be a good soldier ; but lawyer he was none. 
Tohis(Mr. Grattan’s) knowledge, the troops 
had been engaged in collecting—not the 
tithes of 1831, which were assigned to the 
Crown by the Legislature of last Session, 
but the tithes of 1832, with which they had 
noright to meddle. Their interference was 
illegal, moreover, because no Magistrate or 
other deputy of his Majesty had a right to 
call out the troops, unless he received in- 
formation that the lives of the King’s sub- 
jects were in danger. They had, in some 
instances, attempted to collect tithes which 
had been already paid. In proof of this, 
he would mention the case of Mr. Clark, 
and the letter which Lord Anglesey wrote 
him. It appeared that the tithes of 1832 
were called for by the clergyman, with a 
body of police, and a party of carabineers 
and lancers. Mr. Clark was from home ; 
and the cattle were being driven away, 
when Mrs. Clark went out to the officer in 
command, and soon made it appear that 
it had already been agreed to accept a 
composition for the tithes. Lord Anglesey 
then wrote a letter of apology, stating that 
the conduct of these troops did not meet 
with his approbation. Was such a state 
of things to be continued? Were these 
temporalities of the Protestant Church to 
be kept up ? Was Ireland to have the same 
aumber of clergymen in future, as now— 
men, who were admitted to be in a state 
of complete poverty? Theentire popula- 
tion of the country was against the system. 
There must, then, be something wrong— 
radically wrong, in its principle, and in 
the mode of its enforcement. He was 
attached to the people of England, not 
because they were rich or better informed, 
or possessed of more talent than the peo- 
ple of Ireland (for he agreed with the hon. 
member for Knaresborough, that there was 
to the full, as much talent on the other side 
of the water as on this), but he was attached 
tothem because of their Constitution—their 
great Charter—their Trial by Jury— 
their Petition of Rights, which they would 
not allow to lie dormant. He was con- 
firmed in that attachment by the firmness 
with which they maintained those rights, 
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and resisted all attempts at encroachments. 
Far different, indeed, was the case of 
Ireland. That unhappy country had ever 
been the victim of oppression and misrule. 
The few privileges she did possess, were 
now, it appeared, to be taken away, be- 
cause she cried out for a redress of the 
grievances under which ske groaned. He 
trusted that, hereafter, it might not be re- 
corded, that, after 600 years of various 
government, there were two great parties 
dominant in Ireland—the Tories, who 
supported the pitch-cap and triangle—and 
the Whigs, who supported the bayonet 
and bullet. Was this an appendix to the 
history of England, to be written by the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite? He would 
tell him, that if the Union was to be 
maintained between England and Ireland, 
the bond of connexion must not be the 
red coats—it must not be the sword; it 
must be a harmony of interests and feel- 
ing. The conduct of the present Govern- 
ment was singularly imprudent ; the course 
which they pursued rendered it impossible 
for a large body of Members to support 
them, from whom they might otherwise 
derive the most essential aid. The right 
hon. Gentleman had talked contempt- 
uously of the Irish Parliament, which ex- 
isted previous to the Union. If that 
Parliament were bad, it was so from the 
bribery of the Ministry of England. When 
Treland received her Constitution, it was 
thought necessary to provide, carefully, 
against the chance of any benefits accruing 
to her from it. They were obliged to 
undermine the superstructure which they 
raised, in order to continue the system 
which they desired. The folly and incon- 
gruity of the conduct of his Majesty’s 
Ministers was striking; it was obvious to 
all but themselves. He would implore 
the kindness and amenity of the noble 
Lord opposite, to prevail over the severity 
and cruelty of the right hon. Gentleman 
by his side. This was a question in which 
all were deeply interested; it was impossi- 
ble not to feel strongly on it, and not to 
express one’s feelings with warmth. It 
was a question of life or death, and what 
was more, a question of liberty. He 
would rather his countrymen were rebels 
than slaves. , He called upon the House to 
consider well the course proposed to it: it 
was this—to suspend the law throughout 
Ireland; to subject that harassed and 
miserable country to all the evils of mili- 
tary government? What authority had 
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they for supposing that such coercion 
would produce the effect desired? Was 
it, he would ask again, the speech of Chief 
Justice Bushe? Was it the Special Com- 
missions, or the Clerk of the Crown? 
Had not all these told Ministers that not 
a single offence could be committed in 
Ireland for which there was not already a 
penal law? What more would they have ? 
He called upon them to pause before they 
increased the already overwhelming load 
of taxation, and alienated entirely the 
feelings of the people of Ireland. The 
consequences which were likely to follow 
upon these violations of the law might be 
gathered from the history of the revolu- 
tions of Americaand France. At the close 
of the last century, the people of the lat- 
ter country clamoured loudly for a redress 
of grievances. It was attempted to resist 
them. The resistance was vain, and the 
people triumphed. Then came that dark 
period of the annals of that country—that 
course of crime and blood which was 
prompted by the philosophers of the age, 
and which terminated in their own over- 
throw by one greater than themselves. 
He would forbear to continue the subject ; 
and would now conclude, simply express- 
ing his ardent hope and wish, that England 
and Ireland might remain united—but 
his anxious fears, that the course of policy 
pursued by his Majesty’s Government was 
ill calculated to attain that object. 
Debate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 6, 1833. 


Mrnotes.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. HARVEY, 
various Returns concerning the Court of Chancery and 
other Law Courts and the Judges Salaries.—On the 
Motion of Mr. Rosrnson, of the Number of Vessels which 
passed the Sound in the years 1851 and 1852.—On the 
Motion of Mr. Hume, an Account of all the Sums of 
Money in the Suitors Fund which have remained un- 
claimed for thirty years; Copies of the Reports of the 
Commissioners for Revising the Civil Affairs of the Navy 
in 1806, which refer to the formation of a School of Naval 
Architecture, and other Papers relating thereto; various 
Returns concerning the Expense and Duties of the 
Register Office in Scotland; a Return of all the Dates of 
all the Commissions of Cavalry Officers commanding 
Regiments; the Names of all Persons receiving Diplo- 
matic Pensions; and Numerous Returns relating to 
Canada. # 

Petitions presented. By Sir ANDREW AGNEw, from Sorby 
and Wigtown; and by Mr. Fincu, from Knossington, for 
the better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Souicitor 
GENERAL, from Dudley, for the Repeal of the Speaker’s 
Retirement Bill. 


SPEAKER’s RETIREMENT ANNUITY.] 
The Solicitor General presented a Pe- 
tition most numerously signed by the in- 
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habitants of the town of Dudley, stating 
the constitutional jealousy they felt from 
the circumstance of a right hon. Gentle- 
man having been elected to the Chair of 
the House after an Act of Parliament 
had passed conferring a pension upon that 
right hon. Gentleman, and praying that 
the Act conferring such pension might be 
repealed. 

Mr. Warburton said, that, as the peti- 
tion which had just been presented em- 
braced the principles which he had advo- 
cated on the first day of the meeting of 
the present Parliament, he begged to say, 
he was not aware that any such petition 
was contemplated, or would be presented, 
until he had been written to by the peti- 
tioners, requesting him to support its 
prayer. The subject he should take 
into his serious consideration, before he 
took any step towards the Repeal of the 
Act alluded to. Many objections had 
been stated to him by several hon. Mem- 
bers on the subject, which, with the mat- 
ter itself, he should fully and deliberately 
weigh in his mind before he took any 
proceeding on the question. 

The Solicitor General had been re- 
quested by his constituents to report the 
Bill for the Repeal of the Speaker’s pen- 
sion; but, as there was no such Bill, the 
matter, as far as he was concerned, drop- 
ped to the ground. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Catuo.ic Soiprers 1n Inp1a.}] Mr. 
O’Connell said, he hoped it would not be 
inconvenient to the noble Lord, if he was 
permitted to ask the right hon. Baronet, 
the Secretary at War, a question of the 
highest importance, affecting a most 
meritorious class of British subjects serv- 
ing in the Army in India, and of the 
Roman Catholic faith. Grievous com- 
plaints had reached him (Mr. O’Connell), 
ou authority which could not be ques- 
tioned, that the men were suffering much 
mental torture in consequence of being 
deprived of the comforts of religion. 
The Gevernment had made no provision 
for the religious instruction of persons 
professing that faith, though they were 
very numerous, and were necessarily 
obliged to remain in the country in which 
they were serving for long periods of 
time. He wished to know from the right 
hon. Baronet, whether there existed any 
intention of remedying this evil. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that he was’ 
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not aware that any complaint in this re- 
spect had been made by the Roman Catho- 
lics serving in India, though there had 
been complaints with regard to the want 
of religious instruction in the military hos- 
pitals at home. He thought some provi- 
sion as to this ought to be made, but as 
the Secretary at War only acted in this 
regard under the terms of a Treasury 
minute of the year 1828, he had no 
power to interfere. 


SEss1onaL OnpDERS—ALTERATIONS. | 
Lord Althorp said, that in rising to 
propose the Sessional Orders for the 
present year, he did not apprehend it 
was necessary now to enter into the 
discussion of all, as he intended first 
to propose an order to which due regard 
must be had, as it related to the business 
of the House. There was no duty 
more imperative or important than that 
of hearing the petitions of the people, 
and he was sure that when he addressed 
himself to those hon. Members who sat 
in the last Parliament, they were well 
aware of the great inconvenience arising 
from the mode in which petitions were 
then presented. It was inconvenient, not 


only as regarded the consideration of the 
petitions themselves, but equally so from 
the interference that arose to the other 


legislative functions of the House. The 
evils which had arisen it had been endea- 
voured, during the last Parliament, to 
remedy, and various modes had been 
proposed—one, that the order of present- 
ing petitions should be fixed by ballot, 
but this had not been found effective. 
That system, moreover, was not consonant 
to the feelings of many Members. The 
fact was, that great difficulty was experi- 
enced in the presentation of petitions. 
Members attended, day after day, for 
weeks together, without the possibility 
of presenting petitions intrusted to them. 
It was suggested that petitions might 
be presented after the regular notices 
and orders of the House were concluded ; 
but it was quite clear that petitions of 
special interest and importance could not 
be presented at such a time with any 
effect——certainly their contents could not 
be discussed. In consequence of the dif- 
ficulty by which the subject was beset, 
a right hon. Baronet. called for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to examine it. 
A Committee was accordingly appointed 
to inquire in what manner the business 
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could be best expedited, and they took 
the whole question into consideration. 
That Committee recommended, that peti- 
tions should be presented to a Committee 
of the whole House, which should sit 
during the morning to receive petitions, 
and which should be dissolved when the 
Speaker took the Chair. It was not, 
however, deemed fitting to adopt such a 
change as that. He was of opinion that 
petitions should be presented when the 
House was regularly formed, and the 
Speaker was in the Chair. That had 
always been the case, and it was most 
desirable that it should still continue to 
be the course adopted. The plan which 
he should have the honour to propose, 
and which had been printed for the inform- 
ation of Members, was, in the first 
instance, that the petitions should be 
presented when the Speaker was in the 
Chair. The difficulty was, whether or 
not petitions should be presented in the 
ordinary time of the sitting of the House. 
At present the presentation of petitions 
extended to so late an hour of the even- 
ing that it interfered with the public 
business, which was in consequence much 
retarded. His proposition was, that Mem- 
bers who had petitions to present should 
place their names on the Speaker’s paper, 
de die in diem, and that they should be 
heard in regular rotation. In that way 
every Gentleman would have an opportu- 
nity to present petitions. They might 
undoubtedly be somewhat delayed, but 
not for so long a time as was experienced 
under the present system; for, as the 
business was now arranged, if a Gentle- 
man did not come down very early to 
place his name on the list, he might be 
delayed till it was no longer in his power 
to present his petitions. His proposition 
was, that the Speaker should take the 
Chair each day at twelve o'clock, and 
sit till three, for receiving petitions and 
despatching private business; that, at 
three o’clock, he should adjourn the House, 
and that whatever debate, on a petition, 
might happen at that time to be before 
the House, should be adjourned till the 
next day; that the House should re- 
assemble at five o’clock, when the orders 
or notices should be immediately pro- 
ceeded with. There would, he conceived, 
by such an arrangement, be ample time 
for the purposes of discussion, without 
sitting up very late at night. He thought 
it desirable that this distinction should 
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take place between presenting petitions 
and the proceeding with public business. 
By this plan Gentlemen would have an 
opportunity of addressing the House on 
the subject of petitions without retarding 
the progress of public busifess, which 
would commence at five o’clock. He 
confessed that he had been guilty of not at- 
tending so much to petitions as he ought 
perhaps to have done; but, situated as 
he was, it was impossible for him, under 
the existing system, to attend to his official 
duties, to be present early and late in the 
House, and at the same time to take any 
refreshment. By his proposition, however, 
two hours would be allowed between the 
presentation of petitions and the com- 
mencement of public business. He him- 
self, or some other of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, would be present when petitions 
were introduced. It was important that 
it should be so, and he was sorry that such 
was not the case in former Sessions of 
Parliament. He felt considerable reluct- 
ance, when a Committee of that House 
had offered certain suggestions on this 
subject, to be compelled to declare that 
he could not accede to them. He con- 


ceived it to be very important that peti- 


tionsshould be presented when the Speaker 
was in the Chair, and he did not think it 
would be so well if they were presented in 
Committee. As to the number of times a 
Gentleman was now allowed to speak on 
the presentation of a petition, it was a 
point that deserved correction. At pre- 
sent a Member might speak four times on 


such an occasion; that surely was not ne- | 


cessary, and such a privilege certainly de- 
layed the business of the House. By the 
proposition which he should make, a Mem- 
ber, on presenting a petition, would have 
the right of speaking twice—first, on the 
Motion that the petition be laid on the 
Table ; and again, if he deemed it neces- 
sary that the petition should be printed, 
on moving that question, The noble 
Lord then moved—* That this House do 
meet every day (except Saturday), at 
twelve o’clock at noon, for private business, 
and for receiving petitions, and do continue 
to sit until three“o’clock unless sooner ad- 
_journed. That, at three o’clock precisely, 
Mr. Speaker do adjourn the House, and 
leave the Chair without putting any ques- 
tion for adjournment. That the business 
then before the House be taken up on the 
next day, and have precedence in respect 
of: other business of the same kind. That 
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the House be adjourned only till five 
o’clock, and that it do then meet and pro- 
ceed with the business set down in the 
Order-book. That if a House is not 
formed before one o’clock for the sitting 
between twelve and three o’clock, Mr. 
Speaker do then take the Chair; and if 
forty Members be not present, do ad- 
journ the House till five o'clock ; and, in 
like manner, if the House is not formed at 
six o’clock for the sitting in the evening, 
Mr. Speaker do then take the Chair; and 
if forty Members are not present, do 
adjourn the House till twelve o’clock 
next day. That Committees do sit from 
nine o’clock till twelve, and from three 
till five. That no Committee do sit during 
the sitting of the House, without thespecial 
leave of the House.” 

Sir Robert Peel said, if an arrangement 
could be made really conducive to the 
convenience of Members, and which would 
have the effect of expediting the business 
of the House, he certainly should, without 
hesitation, agree to it. The plan which 
was now proposed required, in his mind, 
much consideration, and he did not think 
that he was at all premature in making 
some observations on it thus early. It 
should be recollected that there were now 
in that House 300 new Members who pos- 
sessed very little experience; and was 
it right, without further consideration, 
that they should adopt such an arrange- 
ment? If they called on those new Mem- 
bers for their concurrence, they them- 
selves, perhaps, would doubt whether 
they were competent to decide on such a 
question. Hevery much doubted whether 
they had read the Report of the Com- 
mittee of last Session—a Committee which 
was composed of individuals most deeply 
experienced in the business of the House. 
He did not ask any one to decide on the 
merits of the new plan; but he would de- 
mand of the House whether those who 
came there with very little experience 
of parliamentary business were competent 
to decide on it at that moment? If the 
noble Lord proposed that public business 
should commence bond fide at ten or eleven 
o'clock, it was easy to deal with so plain 
a proposition. But, if the mode which 
was now proposed were adopted, he was 
perfectly convinced that, in point of fact, 
the public business would be daily post- 
poned, till six o’clock in the evening. 
By another part of the plan, Committees 
were to be formed at nine o’clock in the 
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morning, to sit until twelve, and again 
from three o’clock until five o’clock. Now, 
Gentlemen had much pressing and im- 
portant business to transact. They had 
to read their letters in the morning, and 
to answer them. ‘The letters would, of 
course, be brought to the Committee-room, 
and the two first hours, he would be bound 
to say, would be occupied, not with the 
business of the Committee, but in answer- 
ing those letters. This was a very large 
town, and many Members residing at a 
distance could not attend without great 
inconvenience. Those who lived in the 
vicinity of the House might attend easily, 
but Gentlemen who lived at a distance of 
three or four miles would be very much 
incommoded. It would be taxing human 
strength too much to require attendance 
at nine o'clock, after a late sitting. If 
they did not look practically to these 
points, it was clear that any plans they 
might make must fail. He admitted the 
principle, that petitions should be pre- 
sented in full House, the Speaker being 
in the Chair. He knew not how the noble 
Lord, or any official man, could perform 
his duties under the proposed system. 
At nine o’clock he might be called on to 
attend a Committee ; he would come down 
stairs at twelve, and remain in the House 
till three; he would then have two hours 
for Cabinet Councils, and other important 
matters; and then, at five, he made his ap- 
pearance for the purpose of taking a share 
in the general business of the House. He 
asserted that it was impossible to expect 
that any Minister of the Crown would or 
could proceed in this manner. They all 
knew that the subjects of petitions related 
to different departments of Government— 
they all were aware, that when questions 
were asked, a Minister frequently said, 
“ T cannot answer till the head of the de- 
partment is present.” Under the proposed 
system, this circumstance would occur 
more frequently than ever. He therefore 
asked, whether it was possible, under all 
the circumstances, such a system could 
give satisfaction? Again, it was proposed 
positively to adjourn from three o’clock 
till five. Now, if it happened that there 
was a full attendance of Members, and a 
discussion arose, a political discussion, 
connected with the contents of a petition, 
the debate, it appeared, was to be broken 
up the moment three o'clock arrived. 
Would those, he demanded, who were oc- 
cupied in that discussion meet on the fol- 
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Or would they meet with the same tone 
and temper of mind? There was another 
point to which he would draw the atten- 
tion of the House. He had no doubt 
whatever of the self-devotion of the 
Speaker; but when they called on him 
to take the Chair from twelve till three, 
and to resume it at five o’clock, they were 
taxing the physical health and strength 
of a public functionary to too great an ex~ 
tent. The only time, under such circum- 
stances, when a Member could call on 
that right hon. Gentleman for information 
on private business, would be _ before 
twelve o’clock in the morning, unless such 
information was irregularly called for 
when he was in the Chair. He hoped the 
noble Lord would postpone his proposition, 
and give the new Members the benefit of 
the experience of three weeks or a month. 
By that time Gentlemen would have an 
opportunity of judging of the probablenum- 
ber of petitions that were likely to come 
before the House, 

Mr. O’ Connell observed, that he had been 
a member of the Committee of last Session, 
to which allusion had been made, but he 
took very little part in its proceedings, 
Some mode onght certainly to be adopted 
for expediting the business. He had sat 
as many hours in that House since he 
came into Parliament as any other Mem- 
ber, and the inconvenience to him was ex- 
tremely great. The old system was, to 
present petitions after the general business 
of the House had terminated. The conse- 
quence was that petitions were presented 
to empty benches. As to the number of 
petitions likely to be presented this Session, 
he could say, for himself, that he had 
enough to occupy a fortnight or three 
weeks, It would be well to consider 
whether, during three days in the week, 
they might not meet at ten o’clock ; and, 
lest their might be a difficulty in making 
a House, they should frame a law, or 
order, declaring that the day after the 
failure of collecting forty Members, the 
House should be called over, and every 
Member who could not give a sufficient 
excuse for his absence should be taken into 
custody. On these three days two hours 
might be set apart for petitions, and from 
twelve o’clock to eight might be devoted 
to public business. . He would suggest 
that, on the alternatedays, the House should 
not sit at all, but that the different Com- 
mittees. should proceed with business. 
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An immense expense with reference to 
private business would thus be saved, be- 
cause the attendance of witnesses and of 
legal persons would be very much short- 
ened. They would, by this plan, have 
three full working days (not nights) in the 
week, and they would also have three ad- 
ditional days for Committees. Let not the 
English Members talk of the inconvenience 
they suffered from the present system—the 
Irish Members suffered much more. He 
was 520 miles from his place of residence; 
and many other Irish Members were simi- 
larly situated. They were willing, how- 
ever, to bear the inconvenience until a 
mode should be devised that by expediting 
the business, would lessen it. He was 
ready to postpone the plan, which he had 
thus suggested to the House, for a few 
days, in order that it might be considered. 
He was not singular in the view which he 
took; and, he believed, at the proper 
time, it would be well supported. When 
Irish business came on, he thought that 
he should be going very far if he did not 
move the adjournment of the House before 
nine o’clock. Not only the Irish Members, 
but many English Members would, he 
believed, agree with his proposition. Up 


to the year 1792, the Order of the Day 


was read at one o’clock. It was since that 
time that they had fallen into night sittings. 
Important business was not, in conse- 
quence, now done as formerly. Many 
measures were merely voted, almost with- 
out debate or investigation, by Ministers 
who acted on their own responsibility. 
Colonel Davies said, that he was not 
only a Member of the Committee of last 
Session, but, unlike, the learned Member, 
he had submitted many suggestions to it. 
He expressed his belief, that under the 
system proposed by the noble Lord, there 
never would be a full attendance of Mem- 
bers at the presentation of petitions unless 
force were resorted to. It was not likely 
that individuals would attend to hear dis- 
cussions on petitions with which they had 
no concern. If, however, they were 
obliged to attend by force at an early 
hour, would they not afterwards come to 
the consideration’ of the public business 
wearied and tired? Besides, there were 
many useful professional Members of the 
House whose engagements would not al- 
low them to come down. The gallant 
Officer then referred to the journals, and 
showed by certain entries of the year 1640, 
that repeated instances occurred where 
VOL, XV, {7x 
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orders were made for the reception of pe- 
titions by Committees. Why should not 
a grand Committee be appointed, of which 
five should be a quorum, to meet on cer- 
tain days, for the purpose of receiving pe- 
titions? The petitions might be classi- 
fied, and days appointed for each descrip- 
tion of petition, whether connected with 
the colonial or any other particular in- 
terest. By adopting that mode, the pre- 
sence of the Minister at the head of the 
department to which the particular pe- 
titions referred might always be secured. 

Lord Althorp was willing, after what 
had fallen from the right hon. Baronet, 
to postpone the debate, not for three 
weeks, but till this day fortnight. 

Mr. Littleton expressed himself in fa- 
vour of a delay of three weeks. 

Mr. Wilks was favourable to that part 
of the plan which limited Gentlemen who 
presented petitions to two speeches. 

Sir J. Fremantle thought it would be 
better to postpone the consideration of the 
subject for three weeks. 

The Debate postponed to this day fort- 
night. 

Lord Althorp next moved the following 
resolution—-‘*‘ That when the contents of a 
petition have been opened, and the prayer 
stated by the Member who may have the 
chargeof such petition, Mr. Speaker dode- 
sire such Member to bring the same to the 
Table, and do then direct the clerk to 
read it, without allowing any other Mem- 
ber to speak, or putting any question 
upon such petition, before the same shall 
have been read, unless it should appear 
to Mr. Speaker, or to any Member, that 
the matter of such petition was in breach 
of the privilege of the House, or that, ac- 
cording to the rules and orders of the 
House, such petition ought not to be re- 
ceived ; in which cases the question ‘ That 
the petition be brought up’ be put and 
agreed to, before such petition be brought 
up.” 

PM r. Warburton thought, that the resolu- 
tion would allow the Gentleman presenting 
a Petition: to speak three times—first, on 
presenting the Petition; second, on the 
question that it be laid on the Table ; and, 
third, on the Motion that it be printed. 

The Speaker said, the Resolution only 
conceded the right to speak twice. In 
the first instance, the Member would only 
state the contents of the petition and its 
prayer; it would be then read at the 
Table, and no Member would be allowed 
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to speak, or put any question relative to 
the petition, unless it contained matter 
in breach of the privileges of the House, 
or was of such anature as that, accord- 
ing to the rules and orders of the 
House, it could not be received. The 
Member could only speak on the questions 
“that the Petition do lie on the Table,” 
and ‘that the Petition be printed.’ 

Mr. Wyun thought, that as it might 
happen that there would be something 
objectionable in a petition, it might not 
be possible, if this Resolution should be 
carried, to ascertain the fact previous to 
laying it on the Table. 

Lord Althorp said, that there would 
not be more difficulty in ascertaining that 
fact than there was at present, for as the 
usage at present stood, they could only 
tell what were the contents of a petition 
from the speech of the Member that pre- 
sented it, unless there happened to be an 
adjourned debate upon it. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Printine or Petitions.] Lord Al- 
thorp moved that the Report of the Com- 
mittee of last Session, appointed to in- 
quire into the printing expenditure of 
the House, should be printed. 

Mr. Hume thought that it would have 
been well if this Report had been printed, 
and if the valuable suggestions which it 
contained with regard to the printing of 
petitions had been in the hands of Mem- 
bers before the resolution which the noble 
Lord had just proposed had been brought 
forward. 

Mr. Littleton said, that the Report 
would be found to contain very valuable 
suggestions as to the printing of petitions. 
That expenditure formed no small item 
in the expenditure of the House. The 
expense of printing the appendix to the 
votes amounted, in five years, to 12,000/. 
In the last year it amounted to 2,000/., but 
it was not probable that it would amount to 
so much this year, as there were notsomany 
exciting topics afloat. There was no other 
way of diminishing the expenditure con- 
nected with the printing of petitions than 
by having all petitions referred to a Select 
Committee, whose business it would be 
to arrange and classify them every week, 
or every fortnight, so that an abstract 
of their contents might be prepared—a 
species of information which was not only 
due to their constituents, but which it 
would be highly desirable to bring within 
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the reach of every Member of that House. 
The present great and useless expenditure 
in printing petitions was incurred, be- 
cause, in many instances, hon. Members 
who presented them moved for. their 
being printed in order to gratify local 
parties, while, in other cases, Members 
seemed to think that, having presented 
afpetition, they should exercise the right of 
having it put upon record. Upon all 
these points the Report of the Committee 
of last Session contained most valuable 
suggestions. 

Sir Robert Peel concurred in thinking 
that the suggestions contained in the Re- 
port were of a most valuable description. 
He thought, however, that it would be 
better to let the law and practice of Par- 
liament remain as* they were upon the 
subject of petitions until that Report had 
been printed and read by hon. Members, 
in order that they might be able to deter- 
mine what alterations it would be desira- 
ble to introduce. He did not mean to 
object to the alterations proposed by the 
noble Lord; but he repeated that it ap- 
peared to him, that it would be better to 
let the law and practice of Parliament 
on the subject remain the same for a 
fortnight, and that then the House should 
come to a decision upon it. 

Mr. Wilks said, that he for one would 
never consent to waving the privileges 
possessed by Members on the presentation 
of petitions, unless the whole system with 
regard to petitions should be altered. 
The printing of petitions was often the 
only means of imparting most important 
matters to large and important consti- 
tuencies. He agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet in thinking that, whether they 


‘should adopt or reject the suggestions 


contained in the Reportof the Committees, 
the law and practice of Parliament should 
remain the same until they had the means 
of taking those suggestions into consider- 
ation. 

Motion agreed to. 


Committees oN Reticion,&c.] The 
Speaker then'proceeded to read the usual 
Sessional Orders, the first of which was, 
that the Committee upon Religion should 
sit every Tuesday in the week. 

On this Resolution being read, 

Mr. Hume said, that in this the first 
Reformed Parliament, this was a matter 
which deserved consideration. ‘They 
must be all aware that this Committee had 
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been hitherto a complete dead letter. 
Now he for one was of opinion, that when 
a Committee was appointed it should be 
rendered efficient, and it was very import- 
ant that it should be so, in order that 
any business that should come before the 
House, that fell peculiarly within its pro- 
vince, should be brought under its con- 
sideration. He threw out this asa suggest- 
ion whether it would not be desirable, upon 
this the first meeting of a Reformed parlia- 
ment, that Committees of this description 
should be rendered really efficient. With 
that view he would propose that their 
numbers should be limited so as to ensure 


responsibility—that their Chairman should ! 


have the power of calling them together 
whenever there was a sufficient number 
of petitions to be referred to them—and 
that all petitions referring to subjects 
that came within their peculiar province 
should be referred to them. He threw 
out this suggestion at present without in- 
tending to move anything upon the sub- 
ject, as this was not the time for discussing 
it. It appeared to him that the number of 
members on these Committees should be 
limited to seven or twelve, in order to 
render them efficient. 

Lord Althorp said, that he agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman in the opinion that 
this was not the time to discuss the sub- 
ject of those Committees. The first Reso- 
lution which he had just proposed as to 
the Committee upon Religion did not 
press in point of time, neither did the Re- 
solutions as to the appointment of the 
Committee on Grievances, and the Com- 
mittee upon Courts of Justice. These 
Resolutions might be discussed at any 
other period as well as now, and therefore, 
there could be no objection to postpone 
them, if the hon. Gentleman should wish 
for their postponement. But the Resolu- 
tions which followed respecting elections 
did press, and it was necessary that they 
should be discussed this evening. 

Mr. Hume said, that, under these cir- 
cumstances, he would move the postpone- 
ment of the Resolutions as to the Com- 
mittees upon Religion, &c. until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Littleton said, that it appeared to 
him a question whether the continuance 
of such a Committee as that upon religion 
was a matter of any importance whatever. 
He had that day spent some time in 
looking over the journals, and he could 
only discover.one instance in which this 
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Committee on Religion had been resorted 
to since the period of the Long Parlia- 
ment. 

An Hon. Member said, that the best 
way would be to move that the Resolution 
should be postponed to that day six 
months. 

Mr. Hume had no objection to such a 
postponement. 

Lord Althorp said, that the better way 
was to postpone these Resolutions until 
to-morrow, and then to discuss them. He 
did not mean, at the same time, to say 
that he would be opposed to an indefinite 
postponement of them. 

The Resolutions postponed. 


Petitions. 


Exection Petitions.] The Speaker 
having read the first of the Standing 
Orders with regard to Election Commit- 
tees, Petitions, &c. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that he wished 
to take that opportunity to ask the noble 
Lord whether it was his intention to bring 
forward a declaratory bill for the purpose 
of explaining that clause of the Reform 
Act that related to the power of present- 
ing petitions in cases of contested elec- 
tions,—to declare, for instance, that 
Election Committees were at liberty to 
entertain objections against votes which 
had not been raised before the revising 
Barristers? The clause, as it at present 
stood, was involved in much doubt, and 
it required explanation. There were the 
agents of candidates, and other persons 
employed by them, whose votes could not 
be objected to before the revising Bar- 
risters, whose votes could only be ob- 
jected to at the poll, and it was necessary 
that the powers of an Election Committee 
upon the point should be rendered clear 
and distinct, which was not the case as 
the clause now stood in the Reform Act. 
Upon the question as to the power of the 
Election Committee to take such objec- 
tions into consideration, he knew that the 
opinions of very high authorities had been 
given both ways. They should not wait 
for the first decision of a Committee to be 
binding on the subject, as, perhaps, it 
would not prove to be so. His noble 
friend, he therefore trusted, would see the 
expediency of settling this question in one 
way or another. He knew that there 
would be an objection to doing so pending 
the decision of any petitions, and he there- 
fore raised the question before any elec- 
tion petitions had been presented, © 
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Lord Althorp said, that he did not ap- 
prehend that there were any doubts as to 
the meaning of the clause in question that 
could render a declaratory act of Parlia- 
ment necessary at the present time. He 
was of opinion that any questions that 
might be raised as to the construction of 
that clause should be referred to the de- 
cision of their legitimate tribunal—an 
Election Committee. He certainly did 
not think that any declaratory act of 
Parliament was required on the subject. 

Mr. O’Conneli said, that the Irish 
Reform Bill differed in some degree, in 
that part of it from the English Bill, and 
it also, in that respect, deserved grave 
consideration. He wished to take that 
opportunity to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, when the Irish Population 
Returns would be ready to be laid upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Mr. Stanley said, that great delay had 
taken place in the presentation of those 
returns, in consequence of the House 
having ordered Special Returns different 
from those which had been made from 
several counties in Ireland. These Special 
Returns would be ready in a few days, and 
he believed that the whole of the Popula- 
tion Returns from Ireland would be ready 
to be laid upon the Table of the House in 
the course of a fortnight. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn, referring to the clause 
in the Reform Bill to which he had already 
drawn the attention of the House, said 
that it was one with regard to which there 
existed great difference of opinion amongst 
professional men. Having been a Mem- 
ber of the House when the Bill was 
passed, he was well aware of the meaning 
and intention of the framers of that clause, 
but he understood that the words employ- 
ed would bear a different construction. 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
reason assigned by the right hon. member 
for Montgomeryshire for the passing of a 
declaratory act did not at all prove the 
necessity of such an act, for no law could 
be so framed that it would not admit of 
different constructions. He had no doubt 
that his learned friends at the bar would 
contrive, no matter how plainly and obvi- 
ously a law was framed, to find out differ- 
ent constructions for it. He hoped that 
the decision on any,questions arising out 
of this clause would be left to the legi- 
timate tribunal—an Election Committee. 

If a declaratory act were to be passed in 
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acts called for with regard to other clauses 
of the act, should individuals happen to 
think that they saw doubts or difficulties 
in them. Let the first Election Com- 
mittee do its duty, and if it should decide 
rightly, the others would follow its ex- 
ample. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the reason 
assigned by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man against the passing of a declaratory 
law in this instance would constitute a 
very good reason against our having no 
law at all. The only question was, whe- 
ther a Committee of the House, or the 
House itself, was the fitter body to make 
a new law? 

Mr. O’Connell said, that he certainly 
knew that corresponding clauses in the 
Irish Reform Bill had been interpreted in 
a way totally different from the meaning 
which the right hon. Secretary, and the 
legal Gentlemen employed in framing 
them, intended to convey by them. One 
of the clauses of the Irish Reform Bill 
specially excluded non-resident freemen 
from voting in cities and boroughs there, 
and yet one of the Irish Judges decided 
that the clause bore a different and to- 
tally opposite construction. 

Mr. Stanley said, that he had never 
heard of any decision with greater surprise 
than of the decision to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had referred. So 
completely at variance was it, not only 
with the opinion of every other legal man 
upon the subject but with the very letter 
of the Act itself, that, for the purpose of 
admitting these non-resident freemen to 
the right of voting, the Judge who made 
this decision was obliged to strike out the 
word “resident” from the certificate 
which they had, according to the pro- 
visions of the Act, to receive from the 
revising Barrister. The Judge took upon 
himself, as he (Mr. Stanley) thought, in 
the most unwarrantable manner, to strike 
out the word “ resident,” in order to ad- 
mit those whom, by the use of such a 
word, it was obviously intended to exclude 
from the right of voting. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the conse- 
quence was, that 200 such voters had 
voted at the last Cork election. 

Colonel Davies said, that such a Judge 
should be impeached. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the learned 
Judge in question was a most excellent 
individual, and one that had given his 
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all others, upon the most conscientious 
grounds. 

The Attorney General did not think 
there was any necessity for the declaratory 
Act called for by the hon. member for 
Montgomeryshire. That House was not 
in the habit of interpreting or of executing 
the laws. Besides, as cases respecting 
contested elections were now pending, it 
would be most unconstitutional upon the 
part of the House to express an opinion, 
or to come to a decision, the result of 
which might be to prejudice some of those 
cases. A declaratory Act, such as the 
right hon. Gentleman wanted, would have 
the unjust effect of an ex post facto law. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that nothing, 
he was well aware, would be more uncon- 
stitutional than for the House to interfere 
in the decisions of matters already pend- 
ing. But when the Legislature passed an 
Act that carried on the face of it am- 
biguity—an ambiguity which it was the 
business of the law officers of the Crown 
to have avoided—it was the custom of 
the House in its best days to pass an ex- 
planatory Act to remedy that ambiguity. 
That was all that he now asked the noble 
Lord to do. 


The usual Resolutions respecting Elec- 
tion Committees, Petitions, &c., agreed to. 


Bripery at Exections.] Lord John 
Russell said, that he now rose to move a 
Resolution which he had proposed in the 
last House of Commons, which that 
House of Commons had adopted, and 
which therefore was one of which he 
might fairly say notice had been given to 
the electors of the United Kingdom. The 
resolution which he should have to propose 
referred to bribery and corruption of a 
particular kind that was employed for the 
purpose of carrying elections. According 
to the resolutions which the House had 
hitherto adopted as its Standing Orders 
on this subject, the return of a Member 
could only be questioned fourteen days 
after the assembling of Parliament, or 
after his return, if the House were then 
sitting ; and it was consequently the 
practice of persons who made use of 
bribery to secure their elections, not to 
make any payments till that period was 
passed, thereby avoiding the penalties that 
were attached to such conduct. With a 
view, therefore, of counteracting such an 
evil, he had three or four years ago 
brought forward certain resolutions, upon 
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which the right hon. member for Mont- 
gomeryshire proposed and carried as an 
amendment a resolution similar to that 
which he now meant to propose for the 
adoption of the House. He did not 
mean to say that that resolution would 
afford in itself a sufficient check to that 
practice of bribery which it was intended 
to meet; he trusted, however, that that 
practice would experience a considerable 
check from the honest manner in which 
the Committees appointed under the 
Grenville Act would do their duty. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving the 
following Resolutions :—‘‘ That all per- 
sons who question any future return of 
Members to serve in Parliament upon 
any allegation of bribery or corruption, 
and who shall in their petition specifically 
allege any payment of money or other re- 
ward to have been made by any Member or 
on his account, or with his privity since the 
time of such return, in pursuance of, or in 
furtherance of, such bribery and corrup- 
tion, may question the same at any time 
within twenty-eight days from the time of 
such payment; or if this House be not 
sitting at the expiration of the said 
twenty-eight days, then within fourteen 
days after the day when the House shall 
next meet.” 

The noble Lord’s Resolution having 
been put, 

Mr. Rigby Wason expressed his opinion 
that it did not go sufficiently far to be 
effectual; and moved the following 
amendment :—* That when a_ Petition 
against the return of any Member shall 
contain an allegation that such return has 
been effected by bribery and corruption, 
it is the duty of the Select Committee 
appointed to try the merits of such pe- 
tition, to receive the evidence which may 
be offered in support of such allegation, 
without requiring the petitioners to prove 
that such bribery or corruption was prac- 
tised by the sitting Member or his agents.” 

Mr. Warburton observed that he feared 
Members of Parliament who were perfect- 
ly innocent might be subjected to annoy- 
ance, and perhaps expense, if the Amend- 
ment were agreed to. Bribes might be 
giver without the knowledge of the Mem- 
ber; and, if a case of bribery were made 
out, the Member might be unseated, and 
the object of the honest voters might be 
defeated. 

Mr. Rigby Wason contended that the 
Member who had been guilty of no bribery 
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could not, by the operation of the Amend- 
ment, be subjected toany penalty, norcould 
the object of honest voters be defeated. 
A petition, which failed to implicate the 
Member or any of his agents, would na- 
turally be treated by a Committee of that 
House as frivolous and vexatious. The 
great object was to facilitate the proof of 
agency. It was as notorious as the sun 
at noon day that the practice was, fora 
man who wished to bribe in any particular 
place, to send down some stranger, who 
was unknown, and who could not be 
sworn to, or identified as the accredited 
agent of the candidate. 

Mr. O’Connell suggested that it would 
be well to suffer the present Resolution to 
pass without opposition. The hon. mem- 
ber for Ipswich would have another and a 
better opportunity for submitting his 
Amendment to the consideration of the 
House, by adding something hereafter to 
the Resolution, which might meet his 
view. He agreed with that hon. Member 
in his observations respecting agency, and 
remarked that the difficulty was increased 
by the operation of that maxim of law 
which prevented a man from being 
obliged to answer any question which 
might have the effect of criminating 
himself—a maxim which, in his mind, 
ought to be brought into use very charily 
in all civil cases, and in election cases, 
ought to be abolished altogether. A 
Committee of that House ought to 
have the power of searching into every 
fact, and no witness should be allowed to 
shelter himself under a protection of this 
kind. He had himself several amend- 
ments to propose—one was about the in- 
terference of Peers, asecond about bribery 
by unsuccessful candidates ; for here arose 
many cases, that ought to be rigorously 
inquired into. He intended to propose 
a resolution for a Standing Commit- 
tee, to take questions of bribery into con- 
sideration. Meantime he wished to have 
this Resolution passed and printed, that 
he might have an opportunity of fram- 
ing his amendments. 

Mr. C. W. Wynnwas of opinion, that 
the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
member for Ipswich, would open the door 
to abuse and injustice. He could easily ima- 
gine a case of bribery committed, not by 
an enemy, but by an indiscreet friend, 
without the knowledge of the Member. 
The hon. Membersaid, it was not likely that 
an act of bribery would be committed by 
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an opponent for the purpose of unseating 
a Member; because the Committee would 
teport the petition to be frivolous and 
vexatious. But a Committee could not 
make a report of that nature, if the pay- 
ment of money had actually been made 
since the return of the writ. He agreed 
with the noble member for Devonshire, 
that the greatest difficulty which an Elec- 
tion Committee experienced was, in getting 
a proof of the bribery. If any measure 
should be proposed for facilitating the 
obtaining this evidence, consistently with 
justice, he would readily support it; but, 
at the same time, he must say, that it 
would be extremely unjust, to make an 
individual responsible for acts of which 
he had no kuowledge. It was well 
known that the well wishers of a candidate 
would frequently form themselves into 
Committees, for the purpose of procuring 
his election, without having any com- 
munication with him; and would it be 
contended that he should be made re- 
sponsible for acts which any one of these 
individuals might commit without his 
knowledge? He thought that the House 
would act wisely in refusing to admit 
evidence of this description, except in 
cases where very general and notorious 
corruption had prevailed. In such a case 
the bribery would have been committed 
within the fourteen days; or if afterwards, 
it would not be difficult to prove the 
agency, any more than it was in the case 
of the borough of Wallingford, where the 
miller went round and paid the voters. 
It would be his anxious desire to support 
any propositions which would tend to 
render the law against bribery and cor- 
ruption effectual. In reference to one of 
the points alluded to by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, he might 
observe that he once introduced a bill, 
by which it was proposed that any person 
examined before an Election Committee 
shouldipso facto be indemnified against any 
penal consequences which might other- 
wise result from his evidence. Under all 
the circumstances, the hon. member 
for Ipswich had better follow the advice 
of the hon. and learned Member, and 
postpone his Amendment. 

An Hon. Member complained, thatwhen 
he petitioned, after an unsuccessful con- 
test for Pontefract, he was not allowed to 
prove agency and bribery together, but 
compelled to endeavour to establish each 
separately, The law which the Com 
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mittee then laid down in part held forth 
exactly this doctrine: take care when 
you bribe to have two agents—one to do 
all your legal business, to pay the Town- 
Clerk, to pay for the hustings, &c.; 
another who does no legal act, but bribes 
only; then you are quite safe, because the 
acts of that man, cannot be brought be- 
fore the House. The difficulty with re- 
spect to the Amendment that seemed to 
strike the mind of some hon. Members 
was, that an enemy might chance to go 
down and bribe voters; but, in the first 
place, it was not likely that any man 
would venture upon such a course of 
proceeding, as he would render himself 
liable to fine and imprisonment; and, 
secondly, a sensible Committee, would be 
at once enabled to detect a case of this 
nature, and distinguish it from one in 
which the Member was really culpable. 
On these grounds he would support the 
Amendment. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that he was 
perfectly in accord with the hon. member 
for Ipswich, and the hon. Member who 
had spoken last, as to the insufficiency 
of the Resolution for the important ob- 
ject it had in view; but as the attention 


of the House was more immediately drawn 
to another subject of great moment, he 
trusted the hon. member for Ipswich 
would withdraw his Amendment for the 


present. It might be, at a more fitting 
time, taken into consideration, together 
with the hints thrown out by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. He had 
also himself to suggest that it might be 
expedient on the same occasion to consider 
the question of intimidation at elections. 
The great object of the English law on 
the subject was, that elections should be 
free; and he begged to throw out that it 
would become that House, to take the 
matter into their most serious consider- 
ation at this period. He would also 
suggest that, in addition to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Amendment, there might be a resolu- 
tion passed to the effect that each Mem- 
ber of the House, on taking the oaths at 
the Table, should make a declaration that 
he had neither, by himself nor agents, been 
guilty of any bribery, nor was he aware 
that any money had been paid in bribes 
on his account; nor would he at any 
future time bribe by himself or others. 
Mr. Robinson believed that, while there 
was such anxious competition for seats in 
Parliament, no resolution like the noble 
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Lord’s or the hon. Gentleman’s would 
have the effect of preventing bribery. 
There appeared to him only one mode by 
which the evil could be either prevented, 
or in any considerable degree mitigated. 
As they might compel the voter to take 
an oath that he had received no bribe, 
why not call upon the Member to make, 
not a declaration, but to take an oath 
that no act of bribery or corruption had 
been committed by himself or agents, or 
with his privity. He did not believe the 
noble Lord’s resolution would furnish any 
remedy for the evil, but, however, 
he had no objection to vote for it. He 
only wished to know, if it were intended 
that the measure should be extended 
in its operation for the whole time of the 
existence of Parliament, or only for a 
definite period ? 

Lord Althorp observed, in reply, that 
if it could be proved that any Member 
had, in pursuance of a promise given 
before his election, paid money to a voter, 
no matter if it were five years after, in 
his opinion, that Member should forfeit 
his seat. 

Mr. Baldwin thought, the only effect- 
ual mode of preventing bribery would be 
by establishing the ballot, and greatly 
extending the right of suffrage. 

Lord John Russell wished the hon. 
Member to withdraw the Amendment. 
He considered that both it and the learn- 
ed Gentleman’s (Mr. O’Connell’s) suggest- 
ions might be better discussed at a future 
time. 

Amendment withdrawn, and the Re- 
solution agreed to. 


AppREss In ANSWER TO THE KinG’s 
Speecu.] The Order of the Day read, 
for the resumption of the Debate on the 
Address. 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer said, he 
rose under feelings of some embarrass- 
ment, to express his opinions on certain 
parts of the proposed Address to his Ma- 
jesty. He did not entirely agree with the 
Motion of the learned member for Dublin 
—a Motion for a Committee on the whole 
Speech did not sufficiently mark the dif- 
ference between one part of that Speech 
and another; at the same time, he could 
not persuade himself to give unqualified 
approbation to the Address moved by the 
noble Lord. There might be points relating 
to the affairs of this country, which, he 
agreed with the hon, member for Knares- 
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borough, who spoke last night, in thinking 
it would have been desirable to have al- 
luded to in the Speech from the Crown, 
such as the condition of the operative 
classes, and he must add, the long-delayed 
revision of the Poor-laws; but he knewthat 
the questions that were alluded to, such 
as the Church Reform, and the Charters 
of the Bank and the East-India Company, 
pressed for immediate attention, and if 
adjusted to the satisfaction of the country, 
they would be no ordinary benefit to reap 
In one Session. He was contented, there- 
fore, with those parts of his Majesty’s 
Speech which related to England. As to 
foreign affairs, he concurred cheerfully in 
the correspondent parts of the Address. 
But when he came to that part of the Ad- 
dress which related to Ireland, he felt all 
his satisfaction counterbalanced by surprise 
and regret. In that part of his Majesty’s 
Speech, he thought he heard the same 
Ominous voice, which, in Lancashire, de- 
clared that Reform should be final in Eng- 
land, now declaring that abuse should be 
permanent in Ireland. What said the 
Speech? Mark the distinction; that, in 
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England, “ the public peace has been pre- 
served—that in Ireland, the spirit of insub- 


ordination and violence hasarisen to a fear- 
ful height.” But why is there this differ- 
ence? Why is there good order in Eng- 
land, where, two years ago, half the agri- 
cultural population was in arms? Because 
in England you have governed by con- 
ciliation and firmness. And why is there 
insubordination in Ireland? Because, in 
Ireland, you have governed by menaces and 
weakness. And how are you going to 
remedy this insubordination? By a repe- 
tition of the same causes—by a continu- 
ance of the same menaces and the same 
weakness. Sir, when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Secretary for Ireland, at- 
tempted to turn aside the effect of the 
member for Dublin’s illustration from 
history, by asking whether he meant to 
saddle the offences of Henry 8th upon 
the present Government, he perverted the 
obvious meaning of that hon. Member; 
what he meant was this—to prove that this 
policy of extraordinary powers, and addi- 
tional coercion was nothing new—to prove 
that it had been tried for centuries, and 
found wanting—to prove that it had, 
against its feasibility, the experience of 
700 years. And why is it that these ex- 
traordinary powers have not been practic- 
able? And why is it that, with so much 
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violence, the laws have such little strength? 
Let the right hon. Secretary ask the hon. 
member for Leeds. He will tell him, as 
he told some Member in the last Parlia- 
ment, why we could not put down the 
Birmingham Union, and why we could not 
put down the people themselves. ‘* Be- 
cause (he said) you cannot govern a gallant 
nation by the laws of the Quarter Ses- 
sions—because it is in vain, though you 
have law on your side, if you have the 
people against you—because there is ouly 
one power that makes the law strong, and 
that is, the consent, the public opinion, of 
the people, for whom the law is made.” 
And is this the power for which the right 
hon. Secretary would apply? That would 
be indeed an extraordinary power for Ire- 
land. No, he does not ask you for the 
power to propitiate opinion, but still more 
to revolt it. Sir, the right hon. Secretary 
confesses that he has already laws, suf- 
ficient to put down _ insurrectionary 
meetings of every description. What 
more does he require? He requires a law 
which shall make those laws suffice. And 
does not the right hon. Gentleman know 
that no law of itself will make law suffice; 
that to make law effectual there is but 
one mode; and that is, to make the people 
and not the police, co-operate cheerfully 
to carry it into effect? This is a principle 
that all statesmen, from the oldest times, 
have laid down. It was on this principle 
that a noble Lord in his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is presumed to have said, that in 
order to put down sedition, you must do— 
what? Put down the grievance. Why 
is this principle applicable to England, and 
not applicable also to Ireland? It wason 
this principle, too, that the hon. member 
for Leeds, whom I have already quoted, 
whom I shall quote again more literally, 
made use of these words on the third read- 
ing of the English Reform Bili:—‘ That 
discontent which the great body of the 
people think they have reason to entertain 
cannot be put down by penal restrctions. 
Measures of coercion and severity have 
failed former Governments—they failed 
Cromwell — they failed James 2nd 
against the Bishops, and Pitt against 
Horne Tooke—they failed Lord Castle- 
reagh—and they will fail every Govern- 
ment which shall attempt to smother the 
voice of the people of England, without 
redressing their grievances.”* Sir, for 
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England read Ireland. Is not what is ap- 
plicable to one people applicable to an- 
other? Where there are extraordinary 
grievances, the only extraordinary power 
you should ask for is that of immediate 
redress. ‘ Oh, but” says the right hon. 
Gentleman, “do not expect that we shall 
not redress the grievances. We intend 
it.” But when—how-—in what degree—to 
what extent? The very words of the 
right. hon. Gentleman have something 
fearful in them to the ear of Ireland. He 
speaks of delay; he tells us grievances 
cannot be redressed in a day ; yet does he 
expect that crime, the result of those 
grievances, can be extinguished in a shorter 
time. Crime is harder to be put down 
than affliction. He believed the Irish 
Government, if it pursued this course of 
legislation, would soon have good cause 
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to subscribe to the institutions alluded to 


by the member for Knaresborough—they 
would soon want, pretty generally, for all 
Ireland, the fever hospital, and the lu- 
natic asylum for themselves. This House 
is to pledge itself, then, to most extraor- 
dinary powers of coercion, and to take the 
right hon. Gentleman’s word, and to wait 
the right hon. Gentleman’s time, for ordi- 
nary powers of redress. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s word and time! He might 
take it who would have confidence in him ; 
but would Ireland take it?—that is the 
question. He feared not. 

The Church Establishment. On what 
posed, both by Irishmen and Englishmen, 
to be most pledged? To that very Estab- 
lishment ! 
agreed, and he therefore should not dwell 
on them—first, that there were great 
grievances in Ireland; second, that the 
state of that country was most alarming. 
That there were grievances, he asked no 
further proof, than that there was no con- 
fidence in justice ; that we have law with- 
out the co-operation of the people, and an 
ecclesiastical establishment against their 
religion. That the state of the country 
was most alarming, he asked.no other 
proof, than that terror does not produce 
respect, nor punishment diminish crime. 
“ For this last evil,” continued ihe hon. 
Member—“‘the state of the country—what 
are the remedies? The right hon. Secre- 
tary tells us to enforce the law by 
bayonets: the Members for Ireland, with 
one voice, tell us to adapt the law to the 
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interest of the people. It is with this last 
opinion that I concur. I concur with it 
on the grounds of common sense—on the 
plainest principles of right legislation. 
I do more—I concur with it out of respect 
to the constituency of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself. For, in the last Parlia- 
ment, on the question of Reform, what was 
the cry of the Tories? Force! And 
by what cry did the Whigs answer them ? 
Redress! Could | believe my ears—have I 
not heard the right hon. Secretary, 
never usually at a loss for words or 
thoughts of his own, plagiarize from some 
former speech—from whom? Why, no 
less a person than the right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Tamworth! Does not 
the following sentence remind us of 
Toryism in its last cry? I quote his 
words—‘ To legislate for grievances in 
this state of things was not to call on 
them to legislate, but to crouch in submis- 
sion.’ How often have those very benches 
thrown back this very argument by the 
unanswerable reply, that the only dis- 
grace in legislating in the midst of dis- 
turbance, is in the delay that allowed the 
disturbance to begin? Sir, there is one part 
of our Address which I dislike upon consti- 
tutional grounds, I do not like that part 
which pledges this House to support, 
without discussion—without inquiry—in- 
dissolubly to support the Legislative 
Union. I am against a Repeal of the 
Union—it would be worse for Ireland 


| than England— it should be a last resort 
subject is the right hon. Gentleman sup- | 


—it is the resort of necessity, not reason ; 
but I am also against the principle of 
pledging a deliberative assembly to reject 
a great and solemn question without any 
previous deliberation. But I will waive 
that objection—at least I will not insist 
on it. I am against that part of the 
Address, which relates to Ireland for a more 
immediate reason. It pledges us to sup- 
port the policy of the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland. It is impossible for us not 
to feel, that with the great station—the 
high character—the commanding talents 
of that right hon. Gentleman—he must 
necessarily exercise a preponderating in- 
fluence over the policy pursued in his 
own department. I object to that policy. 
I object to it on the experience of two 
years, during which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, with all his talent—all his station 
—has done nothing for the peace of Ire- 
land, and every thing’ for her danger 
during which he has offended all parties 
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—incensed all sects—embroiled himself 
with the people—and stands now opposed 
to all the people’s Representatives. I 
separate the right hon. Secretary from the 
rest of the Government. I support the 
Government, because it has pursued a 
policy of liberal concession; I oppose 
the right hon. the Irish Secretary, because 
he has pursued a policy of arbitrary 
power. I tell his Majesty’s Ministers 
that that right hon. Member has lost 
them (perhaps by this Address, as the 
last stroke) the esteem of Ireland. He 
may do more—he may endanger their 
strength in this House. Can it be sup- 
posed that the independent Members 
—the 300 new Representatives allied to 
no old party—attached to the superstition 
of no Whig names—can, night after night, 
hear the facts delivered by the Members 
for Ireland—facts of grievance, answered 
by demands for soldiery, without drop- 
ping off in some defections from the 
Ministerial majority. If they are not con- 
vinced by a recurrence of such debates, 
the debates will be published, and their 
constituents will. I am sure that if the 
right hon. Secretary continues in his 
present office, England will soon partici- 
pate in the discontents of Ireland. If we 
are to be a United Empire, we will not 
have separate interests—we will not have 
Reform for England, and constabulary 
force for Ireland. Did we not all feel 
how generously the Irish Members helped 
us in our Reform? Shall we repay them 
in our first Reformed Parliament by a 
donation of musketry or a Repeal of the 
Trial by Jury? Sir, I, for one, will not 
consent to this requital—I will not vote 
unqualified approbation to this Address— 
nor can I support the vote of unqualified 
disapprobation of the hon. member for 
Ireland. I trust there is a middle course 
left, and that my right hon. friend, the 
member for Lambeth, will, as I believe 
he intends, move an Amendment suited 
to the difficulties of the case—an Amend- 
ment which shall imply at least, that if 
redress is not to precede, it is yet to ac- 
company, this grant of extraordinary 
power. I shall thus be enabled to give 
my vote—not in the spirit of hostility to 
the English Government, but in the spirit 
of suspicion against the Irish Government 
—a pledge of my sympathy with oppres- 
sion wherever it exists, and a proof of my 
attachment to the Union itself—a Union 
only to be cemented by convincing Ireland 
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that we will adopt towards her the same 
legislative principles we have just car- 
tied into effect for ourselves. 

Mr. Stanley said, that he was anxious 
to take the first opportunity which had 
been offered him of explaining an opinion 
which had been erroneously attributed to 
him. He never had stated, and never 
could state, that the Reform Bill was to 
be the ‘be-all and the end-all,” of all 
reform in the laws of the country. On 
the contrary, on the only occasion on 
which he made use of any expression 
which could by ingenuity or perversion 
be construed into such an absurdity, he 
stated that he conceived the Reform Bill 
to be the machinery by which other neces- 
sary reforms were to be carried into effect ; 
that he considered the Reform Bill as 
Ministers had considered it when they 
introduced it, as being the machinery by 
which those reforms were to be worked. 

At this period of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s observations, there were loud 
cries of order, in consequence of some 
observation made by Mr. O'Connell. 
Mr. Stanley, who suddenly stopped, was 
loudly cheered. After a short pause. 

Mr. Stanley said—* I thank the House 
for giving me time to remember that it is 
unnecessary to take any notice of the hon. 
Member.” The right hon. Gentleman 
then proceeded to say, that, upon the occa- 
sion referred to, he stated, as Ministers had 
stated in that House, that with respect to 
the constitution of the House of Commons, 
the Reform Bill was a complete and final 
measure; but thatit wasa measure by which 
he hoped that an honest government, sup- 
ported by the cordial concurrence of the 
people, would effect such honest reforms 
and amendments of the law, as the country 
might think desirable and necessary for 
the welfare of the State. In that sense, 
and that only, did he and could he have 
ever said, that he hoped, or believed, that 
the Reform Bill would be a final measure. 

Mr. O’Connell hoped that, as a measure 
of justice, the House would permit him, 
notwithstanding the language of the right 
hon. Secretary, to declare most distinctly 
and solemnly, that he had not the slight- 
est idea, whilst he was answering the 
question which had been asked him by an 
hon. Member, that one word of what he 
said could reach the ear of the right hon. 
Secretary. 

Mr.-Tennyson felt persuaded that the 
explanation which had just been made by 
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‘tain, but he could not permit his feelings 
' on that subject to compromise the duty 
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a” 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland had | 
been received with great satisfaction by 
the House. He had read in the public 
journals what was stated to have fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman, whilst ad- 
dressing a large body of the people of 
England, and he certainly participated in 
the impression which was generally made 
by the language attributed to that right | 
hon. Gentleman—that it was the intention 
of the Government to oppose any measures 
for improving the Act of last Session for 
reforming the Parliament. That was the 
interpretation which he put upon the 
language, which, it now appeared, had 
been erroneously attributed to the right 
hon. Gentleman. He trusted that they 
did not now misunderstand the right hon. 
Gentleman in the explanation which he 
had made. When he stated that the Re- 
form Bill was only the machinery by which 
other amendments might be made in the 
law, he did not surely mean that no other 
amendment was to be made in the Reform 
Act itself. He (Mr. Tennyson) thought, 
in common with the great body of the 
people of England, that other amendments 
consequent upon that measure were re- 
quired—namely, the ballot, and the short- 
ening of the duration of Parliaments. He 
trusted that he might now collect from the 
explanation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that the Government did not mean to in- 
sist that the measure of Reform should be 
final, with the view of preventing the 
Housefrom proceeding to effect the amend- 
ments which they thought necessary. 

Mr. Stanley : The right hon. Gentleman 
has quite mistaken me. 

Mr. Tennyson professed that he could 
not understand the right hon. Gentleman’s 
explanation, if it had not the meaning 
which he ascribed to it. If it had not 
that meaning, it was nothing, and it would 
have been better if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not alluded to the question. He 
would, however, now proceed to the sub- 
ject more immediately under the consider- 
ation of the House. He felt as much 
gratitude to his Majesty for the great mea- 
sure of Reform as any man could enter- 


which he was called upon to perform as 
the Representative of an immense con- 
stituency—as a Representative of the peo- 
ple of England—and he would add, also, 
as a Representative of the peeple of 
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be found ready to perform his duty to the 
people of Ireland as anxiously and with as 
much devotion as he would discharge his 
duty to his own countrymen. He would 
say nothing on the questions of foreign 
policy, which had been very properly 
touched upon in the Speech from the 
Throne, but would proceed at once to that 
part of the Speech which alluded to a re- 


|form in the Church of England. He felt 


grateful to the Government for having 
undertaken that great task, one which 
could with the utmost safety be intrusted to 
their hands ; and he felt persuaded that his 
general confidence in the Government 
would not experience any shock or disap- 
pointment upon this occasion; but, that by 
the reformation which they would effect in 
the Church, the Establishment would be 
made subservient to the spiritual wants of 
the people. He observed in his Majesty’s 
Speech one or two words with reference to 
this subject, which particularly attracted 
his attention. His Majesty said :—* Your 
attention will also be directed to the state 
of the Church, more particularly as regards 
its temporalities, and the maintenance of 
the clergy.” .Was he to understand that 
Ministers contemplated any measures of 
reform with respect to the internal affairs 
of the Church—such, for instance, as the 
articles of the Church of England? 
Although he was a churchman, and anxious 
to support the Established Church, and 
therefore to reform it, he thought the 
established religion in any country ought 
to be the religion of the majority. He 
believed that the established religion in 
this country was that of just about the 
majority, and no more. It appeared to 
him desirable to extend the pale of the 
Church, if possible, in order to bring 
within it alarger community of Christians. 
It was well known that the articles of the 
Church of England contained contradic- 
tions, which inflicted wounds upon the 
consciences of a great number of persons, 
even ministers of the Church itself. He 
had considered it advisable to avail him- 
self of the first opportunity which offered 
of directing the attention of Ministers to 
this subject, with the view of inducing 
them to consider whether it was not poss- 
ible to expurgate the articles of the 
Church, so as to induce a greater num- 
ber of persons to enter into communion 
with it. He would now pass to the Charch 
of Ireland; and, in the reference which 
was made to that subject in his Majesty's 
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Speech, he was glad to perceive an indi- 
cation of liberal views on the part of the 
Government. The Speech said, that the 
Irish Church might require a separate 
consideration from that of England. Ap- 
plying to the Irish Church the principles 
which he had applied to that of England, 
he must say, that it would be preposterous 
to declare, in a conquered country, that 
the religion of the minority should be the 
religion of the State; but how much more 
so was it in a country connected with us 
as Ireland was, and where seven-eighths of 
the population were of a different persua- 
sion from the established religion? He 
would not dwell upon the subject, but dis- 
miss it with observing, that if some great 
change were not made with respect to the 
Church of Ireland, that country would 
not long remain as it was. He now came 
to the topic which had occupied so much 
of the attention of the House—namely, 
the disturbances in Ireland. On compar- 
ing the language of the Speech from the 
Throne upon this subject with that con- 
tained in the Address which had been 
moved, he was surprised to perceive a word 
or two introduced into the latter which 
were not to be found in the former. Now, 
he thought that Ministers would do well 
not to require the House to do more than 
merely re-echo the sentiment expressed in 
the Speech from the Throne. The Speech 
stated that disturbances prevailed in Ire- 
land in conjunction with a spirit of insub- 
ordination and violence. Why could not 
the Address echo those terms? Instead of 
which, however, in consequence, he sup- 
posed, of some oversight in the Gentlemen 
who prepared it, the Address described 
the disturbances in Ireland to be the result 
of a spirit of insubordination. Upon this 
part of the Address it was his intention to 
move a slight amendment. He concurred 
in the blame which the hon. member for 
Lincoln (Mr. Bulwer), in his able and 
eloquent speech, had cast upon that part 
of the Speech from the Throne which 
called upon the Parliament to arm the 
Government with additional powers. Why 
had not they at the same time been direct- 
ed to probe the evils under which Ireland 
was labouring? One small word to that 
effect might have been employed to soothe 
a distracted people. It was true.that the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, had in his simple and straightforward 
manner told them that it was the intention 
of the Government forthwith to apply 
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remedies to the grievances of Ireland; 
but were the Representatives of the peo- 
ple at once, without further information— 
without any papers having been laid upon 
the Table in the proper parliamentary 
course— without, in short, any information 
whatever, except such as they derived 
from the newspapers, or from Members of 
that House, on their individual authority, 
to grant extraordinary and important 
powers to Ministers? They were told that 
those who might vote for the Address 
would not thereby be pledged to give their 
concurrence to the Acts of Parliament 
which would be brought in. Let them, in a 
Reformed House of Commons, have done 
with such ridiculous forms. Let them not 
send up a mock Address in answer to the 
Speech from the Throne. It was time that 
they introduced something like reason into 
their proceedings, and let them begin here. 
He apprehended that a portion of the dis- 
turbances which prevailed in Ireland was 
to be attributed to the news of those to 
whom the immediate administration of Irish 
affairs was intrusted. It was with re- 
gret he felt himself compelled to state, that 
although he entertained no doubt of the 
good intentions of Ministers, their conduct 
in pressing the House to agree to the Ad- 
dress could not obtain his approbation. 
He, however, could not resolve to support 
the Amendment of the learned member 
for Dublin, because he thought it might 
involve the House in great discussions and 
some difficulties. He would conclude 
by proposing an Amendment, which he 
persuaded himself would obtain the objects 
contemplated by the learned member for 
Dublin, while it would be more likely to 
receive the support of many who might 
refuse to go the lengths of that learned 
Member. They ought to agree to no Ad- 
dress, unaccompanied by a distinct declara- 
tion on the part of the House, that they 
would immediately enter into a strict inves- 
tigation of the causes of Irish grievances 
and, with that conviction strong upon 
his mind, he felt that it was his duty to 
announce, that, at the proper time, instead 
of the concluding paragraph in the Ad- 
dress, which was this—‘‘ To assure his 
Majesty that his confidence, in re- 
sorting to the loyalty and patriotism 
of that House for assistance in these 
afflicting circumstances will not be dis- 
appointed, and that we shall be ready 
to adopt such measures of salutary pre- 
caution, and to intrust to his Majesty such 
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additional powers as may be found neces- 
sary for controlling and punishing the dis- 
turbers of the public peace, and for pre- 
serving and strengthening the Legislative 
Union between the two countries, which, 
under the blessing of Divine Providence, 
we are determined to support his Majesty 
in maintaining, as indissolubly connected 
with the peace, security, and welfare 
of his Majesty’s dominions ”—that he 
should propose, as an Amendment, that 
all the words after the word ‘ precau- 
tion” be omitted, for the purpose of 
substituting the following words: “as 
may be found necessary ; but if under the 
circumstances which may be disclosed to 
us, we should be induced to intrust his 
Majesty with additional powers, we shall 
feel it our duty to accompany that acqui- 
escence in his Majesty’s wishes by a close 
and diligent investigation into the causes 
of discontent in Ireland, with a view to 
the application of prompt and effectual 
remedies; and that although it is our duty 
to receive the petitions of the people of Ire- 
land, with regard to the Legislative Union 
between the two countries, and to leave 
ourselves free to consider that subject, yet 
we are ready to support his Majesty in 
maintaining that Union against all lawless 
attempts to defeat it, or to invade the 
peace, security, and welfare of his Majesty’s 
dominions.” He agreed with the hon. 
member for Lincoln (Mr. E. L. Bulwer) as 
to the expediency, as well as constitutional 
justice, of their not pledging themselves 
against the measure of a Repeal of the 
Union in the total absence of a discussion 
of its merits, and without a previous calm 
examination of the grounds of the com- 
plaints of the people of Ireland on which 
it was founded. Before they repudiated 
the project of a Repeal, they should ex- 
amine the petitions of the Irish people. 
He, for one, refused to make any pledges 
to his constituents, on the constitutional 
ground, that before he made up his mind 
to vote for or against any measure, he was 
bound to hear the statements of his col- 
leagues, the Representatives of the people. 
The Repeal question, he repeated should 
not be sneered down till it had obtained a 
full and fair discussion. He was sorry to 
say that such was not the case, and that 
the present occupants of the Treasury- 
bench had merged their character of Re- 
presentatives of the people in that of 
Ministers of the Crown. He, however, 
was not one of them, and was determined 
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to do his duty as a Representative of the 
people. If an Amendment to the Address 
such as he had proposed were agreed to, he 
should then have no objection to assent to 
any measures that might be necessary for 
enabling his Majesty’s Government to 
preserve the peace and good order of 
society. 

Mr. Macaulay said, that last night he 
had formed the intention of not taking 
part in the present debate; but circum- 
stances which had this evening arisen de- 
termined him to adopt an opposite course, 
and to say a few words in reply to the 
attack which had been made upon him by 
his hon. friend, the member for Lincoln ; 
at the same time that he felt that he should 
quite as well discharge the duty which he 
owed to himself, and much better consult 
what was due to the House, by postponing 
the defence of his own personal consistency 
until after he had more directly addressed 
himself to the question which mainly 
occupied the attention of the House. 
His hon. friend, so ingenious in the con- 
struction of an argument, and so successful 
in making a point, was sometimes not 
always aware of the effect of the words 
which he used. His hon. friend told the 
House that the Government proposed 
coercion, while the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin recommended redress. 
When called upon to choose between both, 
the hon. member for Lincoln declared that 
he could not hesitate; but he was sure 
that, upon reflection, his hon. friend would 
see that he and the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin did not attach the 
same meaning to the words which the one 
was the first to use, and that the other had 
but too readily adopted. The hon. and 
learned member for Dublin meant Repeal 
of the Union—to that his hon. friend was 
averse. When they were told that the 
question of the Union of Ireland was not 
to be sneered down till after the most com- 
plete investigation, till after the fullest 
inquiry, and after the gravest debate, he 
could not help putting the question, whose 
fault was it that they had no full and 
formal debate upon the subject? Why 
was it that the question had not been 
fully agitated? Had not his Majesty’s 
Government given the challenge, and was 
it not fully in the recollection of the House, 
that the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin had addressed them for two or 
three hours—he forgot how long, for no 
one could consider the time long while 
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that Gentleman continued speaking ; but 
had he not spoken for two or three hours, 
without opening the question of the Union 
in a manner that could be grappled with, 
or indeed fairly encountered at all. This 
was the more remarkable, as that hon. and 
learned Member had last night placed 
fourteen notices on the book, and not one 
of them related to the subject of the Legis- 
lative Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. The hon. and learned Member 
had permitted judgment to go against 
bim by default. Hon. Members at that 
side of the House (the Ministerial) had 
called upon the hon. and learned Member 
to proceed, but he had declined the in- 
vitation — he shrunk back —he skulked 
away from the opportunity of giving effect 
in that House to the doctrines which he 
had promulgated elsewhere with so much 
vehemence, and accompanied with so 
much of personal invective and objurgation. 
If ever there was an occasion which 
naturally led to a discussion of the 
question of Repeal, it was the Amendment 
moved by the hon. and learned Member; 
but he had not only then neglected 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered to him, but instead of making any 
approach towards joining issue upon it, 
he had delivered one of the most evasive 
speeches that had ever been uttered within 
the walls of Parliament. From the be- 
ginning to the end he had most carefully 
and studiously avoided meeting the 
question of Repeal. He should be the 
last man in the world to deny that that 
speech was very able and eloquent, but 
though the most ample opportunity had 
been afforded the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber by the occasion which then presented 
itself, to press upon the attention of the 
House the question of Repeal; yet he had 
cautiously abstained from improving that 
opportunity, and had not accepted the chal- 
lenge of those who stood strong in their de- 
fence of the Legislative Union, the Repeal 
of which was supposed by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin to be the 
panacea for all the evils with which Ireland 
was afflicted. It was not for lack of 
argument that Ministers did not discuss 
the Question, They were strong in irre- 
sistible arguments, and feared not on any 
oceasion to meet the advocates of Repeal. 
They were told, indeed, to wait till they 
had.examined the petitions of the Irish 
people; but no Gentleman who took an 
interest in the affairs of the country had 
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neglected already to make himself master 
of it in all its bearings. He was prepared 
to discuss. the question of Repeal inch by 
inch, and to show, that so far from bein 

likely to remedy the social and politica 
grievances of Ireland, it would have the 
effect of aggravating every one of the causes 
of discontent at present in operation. If 
the advocates of Repeal wished to separaté 
the Crowns of England and Ireland—if 
they desired to establish an Hibernian Re- 
public, their arguments might be con- 
sidered rational and consistent; but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman required a 
separation of the Legislatures of the two 
countries, and the identity of their Crowns, 
The hon. and learned Member required 
two independent Legislatures (for if 
the Legislatures were not independent, 
the separation was a mockery), and one 
Executive. Could it be then that a mind 
so acute and informed as his, could be 
unconscious that such conclusions were 
opposed to the first principles of the 
science of Government? When a Union 
of the Crowns was spoken of, he took it 
for granted that no such Union was meant 
as that which subsisted between Great 
Britain and Hanover, in which the Crown 
appertained to the same Royal Personage, 
but in which the Ministers by whom the 
Executive authority was actually exercised 
were perfectly distinct: a Union of that 
sort, so far as he knew, had never been 
advocated ; and he entertained not’ the 
slightest doubt, that could such a Union 
ever be called into existence, the first 
question asked would be, what was the 
use of continuing it—what purpose could 
it serve to either country? Let the House 
only contemplate for a moment what was 
the nature of the Union subsisting between 
this country and Hanover. Hanover was 
a member of the Germanic Diet, and 
might send its contingency to the aid of a 
war carried on against the Allies of Eng- 
land, or against England herself. Did they 
contemplate any Union of that sort for 
Ireland with this country? If they did, 
let them say so at once—let them declare 
candidly, did they, or did they not, desire 
two Legislatures and one Executive, con- 
nected as England and Hanover were, for 
he professed himself unable to understand, 
and he felt assured, from the nature:of 
the proposition, that no man in his senses 
could imagine that -he understood any 
other scheme by which the business of 
Government. in both countries. could be 
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carried on with the Legislatures separated 
and the Crown united. But the hon. 
and learned Member said, that he thought 
it would be a great calamity if the two 
countries were to be separated, and were 
not to have the same King, meaning 
“ obviously, the same Executive Govern- 
ment. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
then meant simply by the Repeal of the 
Union, two independent Legislatures under 
one Executive. Was such a state of things 
possible? If the Executive Power were 
really quite distinct from the Legislative 
Power, they might easily have two Legis- 
latures under one Executive just as they 
had two Chancellors, and two Courts of 
King’s Bench. But be the theory of the 
Constitution what it might, no man ac- 
quainted with the working of that Consti- 
tution, could for a moment imagine a total 
separation of the Legislative from the Exe- 
cutive? It would be a political anomaly, 
or rather a political impossibility. For 
himself he was disposed to rest the ques- 
tion upon this issue.—Had or had not the 
Legislature a most powerful influence upon 
the Executive ? Could the Crown pursue 
war, or conclude peace, without the con- 
sent, and sanction, and support of the 
Legislature. War, peace, and all the 
functions of the Executive, were, in some 
degree, dependent upon the Legislature, 
and the Legislature exerted a considerable 
share of power in every part of the duties 
assigned to the Executive. The King 
might choose his own Ministers; but he 
could not maintain them in office after 
Parliament had become hostile to them. 
The conduct of negotiations was intrusted 
to the Monarch, he appointed Ambassa- 
dors; but the King could not pursue any 
line of foreign policy in opposition to the 
views and feelings of the Parliament. The 
Repealers might, therefore, be refuted out 
of their own mouths. They said, that the 
Executive Power ought to be one: but the 
Legislature had a share of Executive Power. 
Therefore, by the confession of the Re- 
pealers themselves the Legislature ought 
to be one. Now the futility of such an 
Opinion could. be at once exposed by 
a most simple, obvious, and familiar 
illustration. Suppose the one Legisla- 
ture voted an Address in favour of peace, 
and .the other declared for war, what 
would ensue? Did they suppose that 
there were to be at all foreign states 
with. which we maintained diplomatic 


relations. two Ambassadors — one for | 
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England and the other for Ireland? And 
yet it was impossible to avoid arriving at 
that conclusion if a distinction were 
established between the Legislative, and 
therefore of necessity, between the Execu- 
tive powers of the two countries. And 
what would be the next step? Negotia- 
tions might be carried on with foreign 
states, and the Legislature of this country 
express the highest approbation of the 
manner in which they might have been 
conducted—might declare its confidence 
in, and offer its thanks to the diplomatic 
agent employed; while the Legislature of 
the other State might resolve upon his 
impeachment. Not ten—not five years 
would elapse before occasions must pre- 
sent themselves, out. of which causes of 
irreconcileable dispute must arise. Not 
one year could the two countries exist 
under the same Imperial Executive... The 
supposition was monstrous and absurd, 
and all history showed that the plan would 
be utterly impracticable. It had. been 
supposed that parallel cases should be re- 
ferred to; but when those came to be 
examined, it would, in every instance, be 
seen, that a similarity of circumstances 
did not prevail; and that where they did, 
the case but strengthened the position for 
which he was contending. Take the case 
of Ireland herself during the short period 
in which she possessed an independent 
Parliament. It was only during eighteen 
years that there did exist in the British 
empire two independent and co-equal 
Legislatures; and though the circum- 
stances under which they so existed 
rendered collision exceedingly difficult—for 
during the whole of that period, as was 
well known to all who heard him, the 
Irish Houses were managed by that Par- . 
liamentary corruption which no one could 
desire to see renewed, and the Irish people 
were overawed by a large military foree— 
yet, for all that, so filled was the system 
with the seeds of disunion, that six years 
did not elapse from the declaration of in- 
dependence till occasion for a difference 
of opinion arose. In the year 1788, 
George 3rd was incapacitated by illness 
from the exercise of the powers appertain- 
ing to the Kingly office, and according to 
the Constitution, the privilege devolved 
upon Parliament of making provision. for 
the discharge of those high and important 
functions. Whatoccurred? The Parlia- 
ment of England offered the Regency to 
the Prince of Wales with. extenSive _re- 
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strictions — the Parliament of Ireland 
offered him the same powers without any 
restrictions whatever. Surely if they pos- 
sessed the right and the power to make 
such offer respecting the conditions upon 
which the Royal functions were to be 
exercised, they possessed as fully and 
could as freely exercise the privilege of 
selecting the individual to whom the ap- 
pointment might be offered, and with 
quite as strong a claim of right constitute 
the Duke of York Regent, as extend the 
powers of the office when vested in the 
Prince of Wales. They might have chosen 
their own Regent, and might have invested 
him with such powers as they thought 
proper; and had George 3rd continued 
for the remainder of his life incapable of 
the duties of Monarch, England and Ire- 
land would have been for thirty-two years 
with a divided Executive, without depart- 
ing one iota from the principles of the Con- 
stitution. This would have been the una- 
voidable consequence; yet it was loudly de- 
precated in the very same breath which 
sent forth a warm recommendation to call 
into life and activity the causes from which 
that consequence must necessarily flow. 
Were he to pursue the argument further, 
he could occupy the attention of the 
House with nothing more than reciting 
such a series of monstrous results, as cer- 
tainly never before ensued, and which were 
probably never yet contemplated in re- 
ference to any public measure. Not only 
was all argument opposed to it a prior, 
but all history would show the scheme to 
be founded upon a gross and pernicious 
fallacy. They might have again a legisla- 
ture in Dublin and in London as they had 
before 1782, but all that the former would 
have to do, would be to obey the decrees 
of the latter under a mock form of inde- 
pendence. He admitted that some cases 
bore the appearances of divided legisla- 
tures and united Crowns, but those appear- 
ances were to the utmost degree deceptive, 
and the more closely they were examined 
the more clearly did that character deve- 
lope itself. Such was the case, for ex- 
ample, in the co-existent parliaments of 
France, Burgundy, and Brittany; and, 
equally so, in those mockeries of the 
name of Parliament with which the House 
of Austria still amused the people of Hun- 
gary and the Tyrol. In all these cases 
there was no such thing as an independent 
legislature; all the power lay in the hands 
of the Crown; the Parliament was a mere 
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pageant—a mockery—or means of rivet- 
ing the fetters of the conquered. In fact, 
if history had one lesson which stood out 
more emphatically than another,—it was 
that which, indeed, reason would strike 
out for itself, the impossibility of two in- 
dependent legislatures co-existing under 
the same executive head. It was not easy 
to get at the precise plan of Repeal con- 
templated by the learned Member for 
Dublin. He had not himself developed 
it, and it was only to be guessed at by 
some partial revelations. Among a num- 


ber of statements of the learned Gentleman oo 


on this head, which he had read in the 
public Journals, the most precise plan was 
one proposing a kind of federal union of a 
local legislature sitting in Dublin, with 
an imperial legislature in London. But 
did the learned Gentleman deceive him- 
self so much as to suppose, that by this 
plan he evaded the difficulties of two in- 
dependent legislatures? Supposing, as in 
the latter case, that there should spring up 
some difference of opinion or conduct be- 
tween the two legislatures—the domestic 
and the imperial—who was to decide be- 
tween them? Where was the paramount 
authority to declare, “ you are right,” and 
“you are wrong; you therefore must 
yield, &c. ;” for on the supposition of the 
learned Gentleman, they were both to be 
independent and supreme. A dispute be- 
tween the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords was bad enough: yet 
in that case the Crown possessed a con- 
stitutional power, which in practice had 
prevented collisions between the here- 
ditary and the representative branches of 
the Legislature; it could dissolve the one, 
—it could add to the numbers of the 
other. They all knew that both expe- 
dients were had recourse to in the reign of 
Anne, in 1704 and 1712; in the one in- 
stance (the Aylesbury affair) the Queen 
dissolved the House of Commons; in the 
other (the question of the peace of Utrecht) 
she created a number of Peers.. But who 
was to arbitrate between two independent 
Legislatures elected by two different na- 
tions. The federal union of a domestic 
and an imperial legislature, did not meet 
the difficulty which, indeed, the greatest 
federal republic in the world was at this 
moment exhibiting on a. large scale. 
That republic—the most famed in the 
world agreed to its present constitution 
in a great convention, over. whieh the 
genius of Washington presided and in 
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which the most able statesmen of the day 
assisted. At that memorable convention, 
thedifferentstates of which the republic was 
composed agreed to a form of union, simi- 
lar to that contemplated by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman; and yet, after more 
than half a century’s trial, the constitution 
of the United States had found no other 
arbiter between a local and an impe- 
rial legislature, but physical force. The 
hon, and learned gentleman’s plan for se- 
parating the legislatures of the two coun- 
tries, and at the same time continuing the 
union of the Crowns, was, therefore, worse 
than a complete and total separation— 
that complete and total separation which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said he 
should regard as a calamity; but which 
would be no calamity compared with that 
which he proposed to put upon us. If, on 
a fair trial, it were found that the two 
countries could not be made to co-exist 
in the same empire—could not be made 
harmoniously to combine in one course of 
mutual support and prosperity—in God’s 
name let them be wholly separated. He 
did not wish to see them, like those strange 
twin beings lately exhibited in this city, 
connected by an unnatural tie, which 
made each the plague of the existence of 
the other—each in the other’s way; more 
slow of motion, because they had more 
legs; more helpless, because they had 
more hands; partaking of no common 
aliment, sympathizing only in disease 
and .helplessness, and each being per- 
petually subject to perish by the disso- 
lution of the other. And, now, in. what 
character was it that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman came forward ? He said that he 
appeared as the last advocate of his own 
country—as the man who stood between 
the empire and civil war. But if they ad- 
mitted that the Repeal of the Union was to 
save us from this calamity, what argument 
had the hon. and learned Memberadvanced 
in favour of that proposition? He had re- 
counted many grievances; and he was not 
the man to speak lightly of those griev- 
ances—they were, undoubtedly, numerous, 
extensive, and of long standing; but when 
he heard the hon. and learned Gentleman 
go through that melancholy list of evils, 
many of which, unquestionably, required 
a speedy remedy—a remedy which he 
trusted soon to see applied—(at least so far 
as any remedy might be within the gift of 
the Legislature), when he heard the hon. 
and learned gentleman go through that 
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melancholy list, he detected one alone 
which, as it seemed to him, the Repeal of 
the Union could, even in the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s own opinion, tend to 
remove. What was the nature of the 
evils to which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman alluded—were they such as did 
not exist previous to the Union ? Certainly 
not ; and he had yet to learn that the Re- 
peal of the Union would be a remedy for 
grievances which existed long before that 
Union took place, and which grievances, 
he would confidently venture to add, a Re- 
peal of that Union would but aggravate. 
The learned Gentleman, in his post hoc and 
propter hoc distinctions, seemed to reverse 
the well-known logic of the Godwin Sands 
versus Tenterden Steeple. The steeple 
was the cause of the sands, said the 
rustic logicians, because it existed before 
they encroached upon the coast; but the 
learned Gentleman reversed the reasoning, 
and said, because the Union took place 
long after the existence of certain griev- 
ances, therefore it must be the cause of 
them. Some of the grievances which he 
thus ascribed to the Act of Union 
were not peculiar to Ireland, or to any 
form of government. For what did 
they reform the House of Commons? 
Was it not on the same grounds upon 
which the hon. and learned Member 
now came forward and asked for a Repeal 
of the Union? Was not the removal of 
many of them—undeserving sinecurists, po- 
litical judges, corrupt magistrates, for ex- 
ample—one of the great objects of the Re- 
form Bill? Surely, the removal of the re- 
maining Irish grievances did not in all 
fairness, require a domestic legislature in 
Ireland. Besides, see to what the argu- 
ment tended: if local abuses in Ireland 
required a local legislature to remedy 
them, why should not every other part of 
the empire, also complaining of grievances, 
be allowed its domestic legislature? They 
all remembered what complaints were 
made a few years since with respect to 
the Welsh Judges; but did anybody, 
therefore, dream that Wales should be 
separated from England, and that it should 
have a domestic legislature of its own? 
In the same way he never heard it said 
that a domestic legislature should be estab- 
lished in Cornwall because there were se- 
veral local grievances in that county which 
required a remedy. Nay, to come nearer 
his political home — Leeds —- he could 
= the House, that a large. majority 
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of his constituents complained ‘loudly, 
of the grievances imposed upon them 
by its corporation; but not a hint had 
been thrown out that the best remedy 
would be the establishing a nice federal 
independent domestic legislature in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. And yet, 
if the learned Gentleman’s project were 
good for anything, it must be capable 
of being applied to Wales, and Corn- 
wall, and Yorkshire, and every county 
in England, as well as to Ireland. He 
would go further (perhaps the learned 
Gentleman would say much further), and 
maintain that the clearest ground which 
could be guessed at, as the basis of his re- 
peal scheme, would apply @ fortiort to a 
separation of the legislatures of the north 
and the south of Ireland. If a rooted 
difference of religion, and the existence of 
the worst consequences of that difference 
would justify the separation of the Eng- 
lish and Irish legislatures, the same dif 
ference, and, still more, the same baleful 
consequences, would warrant the separa- 
tion of Protestant Ulster from Catholic 
Munster. If, as the learned gentleman 
had often declared, it was impossible for 
a Catholic prosecutor or prosecuted to ob- 
tain even the semblance of justice from an 
Orange juryman, and that such a state of 
things would be a justification of a Repeal 
of the Legislative Union between England 
and Ireland (though the fact was noto- 
rious that no such conduct would, under 
any circumstances, be manifested towards 
any British subject in England), why then 
the same reasoning, that only a domestic 
legislature could remedy a domestic griev- 
ance, would in a tenfold degree apply in 
favour of one domestic legislature in Dub- 
lin, and another in Derry, or some other 
large town in the north of Ireland. All 
the arguments which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had advanced in favour of his 
favourite scheme of Repeal seemed invalid. 
In making these observations, he had, 
in a great measure, vindicated himself from 
the charge of inconsistency brought against 
him by his hon. friend, the member for 
Lincoln. It was very easy for hon. Gen- 
tlemen to come forward with a speech 
made by another, upon the Reform Bill, 
-to read a few sentences from it, and to say: 
* this binds you to supporta Repeal of the 
Union.” It was hardly fair to take such 
@ course, because, every expression ut- 
tered in the House ought to be con- 
‘strued only in reference to the occasion 
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upon which it had been used. No 
man knew better than a practised writer 
like the hon. member for Lincoln, that 
the whole force or wisdom of words de- 
pended on their application; that nothing 
was easier than to write a theory on either 
side of a subject, either all panegyric or 
all vituperation; and that the wisdom or 
folly of the theory depended solely on its 
application. For example, were he to 
defend Thistlewood in the tone and lan- 
guage which he should, or at least ought 
to employ, if he were the advocate of a 
Lord William Russell, or an Algernon 
Sydney, it would be plain that he should 
be employing words, to say the least, in- 
appositely. The whole test of the pro- 
priety is the application—the apposite- 
ness of the expressions at the time; and 
by these considerations he ought, in fair- 
ness, to have been judged by his hon, 
friend, the member for Lincoln. He be- 
lieved the Reform Bill to be a remedy 
which might be easily applied for the re- 
moval of the greater portion of the evils 
complained of by the hon, and learned 
member for Dublin. He believed that 
the project for the Repeal of the Union was 
a mere delusion; nay more, he believed 
that, in the manner in which it was pro- 
posed, it was an impossibility. He believed 
also that if it were practicable, there was 
no part of the empire to which it would 
be so fatally ruinous as to Ireland itself. 
The expressions which he used on the oc- 
casion alluded to by the hon. member for 
Lincoln, and which he did not shrink 
from, imputed much, perhaps nine-tenths, 
of the grievances and ills which afflicted 
the country previous to the passing of the 
Reform Bill, to the misgovernment conse- 
quent upon a withholding of that beneficial 
measure. But it should be recollected, 
in applying his language to the case of 
Ireland, that he did not, therefore, argue 
that the breaches of the law to which 
these consequences of misgovernment led, 
should go unpunished. When he said 
that in his mind the burnings and destruc- 
tion of agricultural produce, which dis- 
graced so many portions of England, were 
mainly owing to the then Ministers turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the people’s cry for 
Reform, he did not at the same time 
contend, that the incendiaries and the 
lawless disturbers of social order should 
not be hanged or otherwise punished. 
Then, though he earnestly deplored the 
probable results of rejecting the Reform 
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Bill, he did not assert that the outrages 
and excesses committed under the name 
of that rejection should pass with im- 
punity—that for the Bristol rioters, for 
example, the sword of justice should not 
be unsheathed—but he would defend 
the consistency of his language, on that 
and the present occasion out of the mouth 
of the learned member for Dublin himself. 
That learned Gentleman told the House 
yesterday, that the coercers might goad 
by their harsh policy, some of the least 
prudent, least thinking multitude, into.a 
general war against property and order, but 
that then he should be found in the ranks 
of the Executive in resisting the outrages, 
and punishing the guilty. The learned 
Gentleman, it was true, said that he would 
thus join the ranks of the Government 
as the lesser of two great evils—that 
while he aided it, he would abuse and 
execrate it'as the parent source of all the 
mischief but still he would be found in 
itsranks. If, therefore, the learned Gen- 
tleman did not deem himself incon- 
sistent, when aiding in the case he put 
to check the lawless consequences of 
grievances which he called upon the 
House to remedy, he was at least as little 
obnoxious to a similar charge by his hon. 
friend, the member for Lincoln. The 
hon. Gentleman and he agreed in ascrib- 
ing to misgovernment the real parentage 
of the grievances which had led, or might 
lead, to acts inconsistent with social 
order; and both of them agreed, that 
while the grievances should be remedied, 
the violation of the law should be punished. 
The only difference between them was 
one of time—that was, when the law 
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should be enforced against its trans- 
gressors. He agreed with the learned 
Gentleman, that Ireland presented many | 
grievances which demanded a remedy from | 
the Legislature. He, for one, would do. 
his best to redress those grievances. He | 
would go further, and declare he would | 
not belong, for a moment, to any Govern- | 
ment to which that redress should be a_ 
matter of unnecessary delay. But because 
he was thus ready to redress the griev- | 
ances of Ireland, was he, in the mean | 
time, to see the law outraged—nay, de-| 
spised, by a furious and misguided multi- 
tude? Talk of the distribution of Church | 
property in a country in which no pro- | 
perty was respected, and were they to be 
told that, to enforce the law against the 
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diary, was to drive an injured people into 
civil war? Did they who talked thus 
wildly recollect the present deplorable 
state of Ireland? Did they recollect that, 
in One county alone, according to the au- 
thority of the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland, not less than sixty murders, or 
attempts at murder, had been perpetrated 
in comparatively a few weeks, and not 
less than 600 burglaries, or attempts at 
burglary? Why this was far worse than 
civil war. A loss of life and property 
equal to the sacking of three or four 
towns. Civil war, indeed! he declared 
solemnly that he would rather live in the 
midst of any civil wars he had ever read 
of, than live in some parts of Ireland at 
this time. Much rather would he have 
lived on the line of the Pretender’s march, 
at Carlisle or at Preston, than now live in 
some of the districts of Ireland in which 
burglary and murder were the nightly oc- 
cupations. In point of fact, to threaten 
civil war was only to threaten that which 
was now suffered, for Ireland was in a 
state of civil war. And yet, to endeavour 
to put an end to such a disgraceful scene of 
anarchy and strife was, forsooth, “ brutally” 
to coerce Ireland. He repeated that the 
civil war had long since begun, and, if 
not checked, must end in the ruin of the 
empire. In the course of the remarks 
with which he had thus troubled the 
House, he had avoided all allusion to 
those irritating topics connected with the 
vituperations which the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had, more than once, 
thought it fitting to pour out against the 
party now in office. That party would 
spare itself the task of reproaching him 
with conduct, to say the least, savouring 
of ingratitude. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman might be assured that his 
abuse was not a bit more stinging to 
those against whom it was directed, than 
that which was so lavishly bestowed upon 
them by those who so long withheld from 
him and his Catholic brethren their politi- 
cal rights, and who were now allied with 
him in hostility against those very persons 
who were ever the earnest and uncom- 
promising advocates of those rights. He 
might be assured that the high-minded 
men who braved the * no Popery” cry in 
all its fury, were not likely to be scared 
by.a cry for the Repeal of the Union. As 
attached to that party known by the name 
of “ the Whigs,” it was not for him to 
“— of their claims upon the favour of 
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of his constituents complained ‘loudly, 
of the grievances imposed upon them 
by its corporation; but not a hint had 
been thrown out that the best remedy 
would be the establishing a nice federal 
independent domestic legislature in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. And _ yet, 
if the learned Gentleman’s project were 
good for anything, it must be capable 
of being applied to Wales, and Corn- 
wall, and Yorkshire, and every county 
in England, as well as to Ireland. He 
would go further (perhaps the learned 
Gentleman would say much further), and 
maintain that the clearest ground which 
could be guessed at, as the basis of his re- 
peal scheme, would apply @ fortiori toa 
separation of the legislatures of the north 
and the south of Ireland. If a rooted 
difference of religion, and the existence of 
the worst consequences of that difference 
would justify the separation of the Eng- 
lish and Irish legislatures, the same dif- 
ference, and, still more, the same baleful 
consequences, would warrant the separa- 
tion of Protestant Ulster from Catholic 
Munster. If, as the learned gentleman 
had often declared, it was impossible for 
a Catholic prosecutor or prosecuted to ob- 
tain even the semblance of justice from an 
Orange juryman, and that such a state of 
things would be a justification of a Repeal 
of the Legislative Union between England 
and Ireland (though the fact was noto- 
rious that no such conduct would, under 
any circumstances, be manifested towards 
any British subject in England), why then 
the same reasoning, that only a domestic 
legislature could remedy a domestic griev- 
ance, would in a tenfold degree apply in 
favour of one domestic legislature in Dub- 
lin, and another in Derry, or some other 
large town in the north of Ireland. All 
the arguments which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had advanced in favour of his 
favourite scheme of Repeal seemed invalid. 
In making these observations, he had, 
in a great measure, vindicated himself from 
the charge of inconsistency brought against. 
him by his hon. friend, the member for 
Lincoln. It was very easy for hon. Gen- 
tlemen to come forward with a speech 
made by another, upon the Reform Bill, 
-to read a few sentences from it, and to say: 
* this binds you to supporta Repeal of the 
Union.” It was hardly fair to take such 
@ course, because, every expression ut- 
tered in the House ought to be con- 
‘strued only in reference to the occasion 
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upon which it had been used. No 
man knew better than a practised writer 
like the hon. member for Lincoln, that 
the whole force or wisdom of words de- 
pended on their application; that nothing 
was easier than to write a theory on either 
side of a subject, either all panegyric or 
all vituperation; and that the wisdom or 
folly of the theory depended solely on its 
application. For example, were he to 
defend Thistlewood in the tone and lan- 
guage which he should, or at least ought 
to employ, if he were the advocate of a 
Lord William Russell, or an Algernon 
Sydney, it would be plain that he should 
be employing words, to say the least, in- 
appositely. The whole test of the pro- 


priety is the application—the apposite- 


ness of the expressions at the time; and 
by these considerations he ought, in fair- 
ness, to have been judged by his hon, 
friend, the member for Lincoln. He be- 
lieved the Reform Bill to be a remedy 
which might be easily applied for the re- 
moval of the greater portion of the evils 
complained of by the hon, and learned 
member for Dublin. He believed that 
the project for the Repeal of the Union was 
a mere delusion; nay more, he believed 
that, in the manner in which it was pro- 
posed, it was an impossibility. He believed 
also that if it were practicable, there was 
no part of the empire to which it would 
be so fatally ruinous as to Ireland itself. 
The expressions which he used on the oc- 
casion alluded to by the hon. member for 
Lincoln, and which he did not shrink 
from, imputed much, perhaps nine-tenths, 
of the grievances and ills which afflicted 
the country previous to the passing of the 
Reform Bill, to the misgovernment conse- 
quent upon a withholding of that beneficial 
measure. But it should be recollected, 
in applying his language to the case of 
Ireland, that he did not, therefore, argue 
that the breaches of the law to which 
these consequences of misgovernment led, 
should go unpunished. When he said 
that in his mind the burnings and destruc- 
tion of agricultural produce, which dis- 
graced so many portions of England, were 
mainly owing to the then Ministers turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the people’s cry for 
Reform, he did not at the same time 
contend, that the incendiaries and the 
lawless disturbers of social order should 
not be hanged or otherwise punished. 
Then, though he earnestly deplored the 
probable results of rejecting the Reform 
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Bill, he did not assert that the outrages 
and excesses committed under the name 
of that rejection should pass with im- 
punity—that for the Bristol rioters, for 
example, the sword of justice should not 
be unsheathed—but he would defend 
the consistency of his language, on that 
and the present occasion out of the mouth 
of the learned member for Dublin himself. 
That learned Gentleman told the House 
yesterday, that the coercers might goad 
by their harsh policy, some of the least 
prudent, least thinking multitude, into.a 
general war against property and order, but 
that then he should be found in the ranks 
of the Executive in resisting the outrages, 
and punishing the guilty. The learned 
Gentleman, it was true, said that he would 
thus join the ranks of the Government 
as the lesser of two great evils—that 
while he aided it, he would abuse and 
execrate it as the parent source of all the 
mischief but still he would be found in 
itsranks. If, therefore, the learned Gen- 
tleman did not deem himself incon- 
sistent, when aiding in the case he put 
to check the lawless consequences of 
grievances which he called upon the 
House to remedy, he was at least as little 
obnoxious to a similar charge by his hon. 
friend, the member for Lincoln. The 
hon. Gentleman and he agreed in ascrib- 
ing to misgovernment the real parentage 
of the grievances which had led, or might 
lead, to acts inconsistent with social 
order; and both of them agreed, that 
while the grievances should be remedied, 
the violation of the law should be punished. 
The only difference between them was 
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one of time—that was, when the law 
should be enforced against its trans- | 
gressors. He agreed with the learned | 
Gentleman, that Ireland presented many | 
grievances which demanded a remedy from | 
the Legislature. He, for one, would do. 
his best to redress those grievances. He | 
would go further, and declare he would , 
not belong, for a moment, to any Govern- | 
ment to which that redress should be a| 
matter of unnecessary delay. But because | 
he was thus ready to redress the griev- | 
ances of Ireland, was he, in the mean 
time, to see the law outraged—nay, de- 
spised, by a furious and misguided multi- | 
tude? Talk of the distribution of Church | 
property in a country in which no pro-| 
perty was respected, and were they to be 
told that, to enforce the law against the 
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diary, was to drive an injured people into 
civil war? Did they who talked thus 
wildly recollect the present deplorable 
state of Ireland? Did they recollect that, 
in one county alone, according to the au- 
thority of the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland, not Jess than sixty murders, or 
attempts at murder, had been perpetrated 
in comparatively a few weeks, and not 
less than 600 burglaries, or attempts at 
burglary? Why this was far worse than 
civil war. A loss of life and property 
equal to the sacking of three or four 
towns. Civil war, indeed! he declared 
solemnly that he would rather live in the 
midst of any civil wars he had ever read 
of, than live in some parts of Ireland at 
this time. Much rather would he have 
lived on the line of the Pretender’s march, 
at Carlisle or at Preston, than now live in 
some of the districts of Ireland in which 
burglary and murder were the nightly oc- 
cupations. In point of fact, to threaten 
civil war was only to threaten that which 
was now suffered, for Ireland was in a 
state of civil war. And yet, to endeavour 
to put an end to such a disgraceful scene of 
anarchy and strife was, forsooth, “ brutally” 
to coerce Ireland. He repeated that the 
civil war had long since begun, and, if 
not checked, must end in the ruin of the 
empire. In the course of the remarks 
with which he had thus troubled the 
House, he had avoided all allusion to 
those irritating topics connected with the 
vituperations which the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had, more than once, 
thought it fitting to pour out against the 
party now in office. That party would 
spare itself the task of reproaching him 
with conduct, to say the least, savouring 
of ingratitude. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman might be assured that his 
abuse was not a bit more stinging to 
those against whom it was directed, than 
that which was so lavishly bestowed upon 
them by those who so long withheld from 
him and his Catholic brethren their politi- 
cal rights, and who were now allied with 
him in hostility against those very persons 
who were ever the earnest and uncom- 


| promising advocates of those rights. He 


might be assured that the high-minded 
men who braved the * no Popery” cry in 
all its fury, were not likely to be scared 
by.a cry for the Repeal of the Union. As 
attached to that party known by the name 
of “ the Whigs,” it was not for him to 
a? of their claims upon the favour of 
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an enlightened public. The time would 
come, when history would do them justice, 
and would show, among other things not 
unworthy of commendation, how much 
they had done and suffered for Ireland ; 
it would show that, in 1807, they left office 
because they could not knock off the 
political fetters of their Catholic fellow- 
subjects; and that, for the same sacred 
cause, they remained upwards of twenty 
years out of office, though more than 
once it was within their grasp, braving at 
the same time the frowns of the court and 
the hisses of the multitude. Yes, for the 
Catholics they renounced power and 
place, without obtaining in return the 
poor reward of a fleeting popularity. 
These were men, in those days of “no 
Popery” triumph, who might, by uttering 
one little word against the Catholics— 
nay, in some places, by merely not saying 
a little word in favour of them, have been 
returned by numerous constituencies to a 
seat in the Legislature; but who, sooner 
than utter that little word, contrary to 
their well-founded convictions of right and 
justice, were not only excluded from Par- 
liament, but from all those places of 
honour and trust which are coveted by 
every high-minded English gentleman! 
The Whigs retired from public life, but 
their honour were unsullied. The clamour, 
therefore, which the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin was endeavouring to 
excite against Earl Grey’s Government 
could not be.of much moment, compared 
with that which Earl. Grey had already 
withstood in order to place the learned 
Gentleman where he sat. Though a com- 
paratively young member of the Whig 
party, he could take it upon him to 
speak their sentiments on this head. He 
therefore could tell the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that the same spirit and moral 
courage which sustained the Whigs when 
out of office, in their conflict with bad 
laws, would sustain them in office in their 
conflict with the enemies of good laws. 
They were not deterred by clamour from 
making the learned Gentleman not less 
than a British subject; he might be as- 
sured they would never suffer him to be 
more. In saying this, he believed that he 
was speaking the sentiments of many 
thousands. He was proud to say that 


he stood there, for the first time, the Re- 
presentative of a new, a great, and a 
flourishing community, who conceived 
that, at the present time, the service of 
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the people was not incompatible with that 
of the Crown; and who had sent him 
there, charged (as the words of his Ma- 
jesty’s writ expressed: it), “to do and 
consent to such things as should be pro- 
posed in the great council of the kingdom.” 
In their name, therefore, he hereby gave 
his full assent to that part of the Address 
wherein the House declared its resolution 
to maintain, by the help of God, the con- 
nexion between England and Ireland in- 
violate, and to intrust to the Sovereign 
such powers as might be necessary for the 
security of property, for the maintenance 
of order, and for preserving, entire, the 
integrity of the empire. 

Mr. O’Connell wished to say a few 
words in explanation, to which he would 
strictly confine himself. The hon. Member 
who spoke last had entirely mistaken his 
argument. He (Mr. Macaulay) had said, 
that he (Mr. O’Connell), after having de- 
tailed existing grievances in Ireland, 
attributed them to the Legislative Union ; 
and that he had argued against that 
Union by reason of those grievances, 
This was a total misapprehension ; for he 
(Mr. O’Connell) had addressed the whole 
of his speech to that part of the Address 
from the Throne which related to the 
great increase of disturbances in Ireland. 
His argument was, that property was 
rendered insecure, and_ insubordination 
and violence produced, by the grievances 
he enumerated; and so little had he said 
of the Union, that he had been actually 
taunted with having entirely left it out of 
the question. 

Mr. Sheil said, there was .a practical 
antithesis, amounting to contradiction, in 
the course pursued by the hon. member 
for Leeds (Mr. Macaulay); for while he 
entered into a most elaborate discussion 
on the Union, which he assumed was un- 
premeditated, he supported an. Address 
which recommended the extinction of all 
argument, put an end to the debate, 
struck Ireland dumb, and clapped a pad- 
lock on her lips, though it never could 
stop the throbbings of her big and indig- 
nant heart. What a strange proceeding 
on the part of the member for Leeds—to 
discuss the question himself, and to deny 
eight millions the right to entertain it—to 
recommend the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, in order to commit all argu- 
ment in Ireland to incarceration, while he 
himself wantoned and luxuriated in so wide 
a field of discursive expatiation. _ Perhaps 
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he conceived that: he had advanced argu- 
ments s0 irresistible—that his dialectics 
were so convincing—that there was such a 
power of reasoning, amounting to demon- 
stration, in his speech, that he had put an 
end to all doubt, extinguished scepticism 
as effectually as the Address suppressed 
liberty, closed the door on all dispute, 
and established conviction on the basis of 
immutable and deeply-founded truth. One 
could, however, have desired that, having 
taken the subject in hand, he had touched 
on some topics which appear not irrelevant 
—that he had adverted to the fiscal and 
moral evils of absenteeism, had explained 
the causes of the misery and destitution 
of Ireland, had exhibited the advantages 
of our provincial dependence, and shown 
us the benefits of having the English Mem- 
bers overwhelm, on Irish questions, the 
majority of Irish Members in this House; 
but instead of doing so, he delighted the 
House with an enchanting allusion, derived 
from the Siamese twins. But while the 
hon. Gentleman thus gave way to the 
spirit of fanciful illustration, he was un- 
consciously offending Ireland with an 
image of its calamitous condition. ‘* We 
are, indeed,” said the hon. Member, 
‘“‘ linked in an unfortunate brotherhood ; 
tied together by no ligature through 
which the vital principle of international 
feeling can circulate—bound with a reci- 
procity of inconvenience, and irritated by 
the common inconveniences resulting from 
our junction.” How, then, could the 
hon. member for Leeds indulge in this 
metaphorical mal-apropos? At first he 
(Mr. Sheil) could not account for it, but, 
on reflection, he recollected that the hon. 
Member had answered the speech of the 
distinguished author of “ the Siamese 
Twins.” His habits, as a critic, interfered 
with his political purposes, and the image 
presented by the work of Mr. Bulwer was 
so much pressed on his memory, that he 
rushed into a simile that refuted his argu- 
ment, and furnished Irishmen with the best 
picture of their melancholy condition. 
The hon. Gentleman had referred to the 
favours conferred on Ireland by the Whigs. 
He (Mr. Sheil)-was prompt to recognize 
them, and, above all, to offer his homage 
to the vast services conferred by Lord 
Grey, who had always proved himself the 
devoted friend of Ireland. [Mr. O’Con- 
nell, No,no!] At all events, he was so 
at the discussion of the Union. Charles 
Grey (and between Lord Grey and:Charles 
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Grey there was little difference) opposed 
the Union. He predicted the evils that 
would result from it, and almost drew a 
picture of the scenes which were now pass- 
ing before our eyes. So far, therefore, 
from dissenting from the panegyric on 
Lord Grey, every Irishman should concur 
in encompassing him with encomium. 
What a pity it was, for Lord Grey’s sake, 
that the member for Leeds was so young a 
man; had he been beside the noble Earl 
in 1799, he, of course, would have urged, 
with convincing effect, all the arguments 
which he had advanced with such force, 
and Lord Grey would never have given 
utterance to language so entirely at va- 
riance with the opinions of the member 
for Leeds. The iollowing extract from 
his speech did not apply exclusively to 
the past, but was prospective, and supplied 
an argument for repeal. Lord Grey said, 
on the 7th of February, 1799, (reported 
in page 336 of the 34th volume of Han- 
sard*)—‘* What I most heartily wish for is, 
‘a union between the two countries. By 
‘union I mean something more than a 
* mere word—a union not of Parliaments, 
‘ but of hearts, affections, and interests— 
‘ a union of vigour, of ardour and zeal for 
‘ the general welfare of the British empire. 
‘ It is this species of union, and this only, 
‘ that can tend to increase the real strength 
‘ of the Empire, and give it security against 
‘any danger. But if any measure, with 
‘ the name only of union be proposed, and 
‘the tendency of which would be only to 
‘ disunite us, to create disaffection, dis- 
‘trust, and jealousy, it can only tend to 
‘weaken the whole of the British em- 
‘pire. Of this nature do I take the pre- 
‘sent measure to be. Discontent, dis- 
‘ trust, jealousy, and suspicion, are the 
‘ visible fruits of it already. - If you per 

‘ sist in it, resentment will follow, and al- 
‘though you should be able, which I 
‘doubt, to obtain a seeming consent of 
* the Parliament of Ireland to the measure, 
‘ yet the people of that country would 
‘wait for an opportunity of recovering 
‘their rights, which they will say were 
‘taken from them by force.’ Was not 
that prophetic? Was not that the lan- 
guage of a man anticipating Repeal, and 
almost supporting it? How could this 
language be reconciled to the speech of 
the Gentleman who spoke from the Trea- 
sury Bench; and, what was far more im- 
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portant, how could it be reconciled to the 
speech which Lord Grey had been sup- 
posed to dictate to his Majesty? And 
what did that Speech recommend? An 
entire suppression of all reasoning on the 
subject. It enjoined silence. It said, not 
only shall you not have repeal, but you shall 
not dare to demand it. The Habeas Cor- 
pus Act was to be suspended—the principles 
of British liberty were to be trampled under 
foot—the prerogative was to be strengthen- 
ed—the sceptre was to be laden with iron— 
what was carried by corruption was to be 
secured by oppression; nay, more; the 
boast of Britons—the pride—the sustain- 
ment—the ornament and the prop of the 
Constitution, of all that we held valuable 
and dear—the trial by Jury was to be at an 
end. Good God! Was it Lord Grey, just 
fresh from the triumph of Reform, who 
recommended this? Oh,no!— there was 
—there must be some superior spirit of 
domination in the Cabinet, who exercised 
a fatal ascendancy, and was the evil genius 
of Ireland. But he had not done with ap- 
peals to the authority of Lord Grey. It 
was pleasurable to refer to him. Lord 
Grey, in the same speech, said: “ Look at 
the history of Ireland, and you will find, 
that had it not been for British councils 
and British intrigue, none, or at least few 
of the evils, which are now so much felt 
there would have taken place—evils of 
which Government is the parent, and 
which are now made the reason for 
taking away all semblance of liberty 
from the Irish people.” Let the House 
see how far this position answered to 
our present calamities, and our crimes. 
How was the Government constituted ? 
There was not one Irishman in the Cabinet 
of [reland. The Lord Lieutenant, the 
Under Secretary, the Private Secretary, 
the Commander of the Forces, the Adjutant 
General, and, above all, the Cabinet Minis- 
ter, who played so inferiora part to Lord An- 
glesey were English. In this Housethere was 
not a single native of Ireland, who repre- 
sented an Irish county or borough, who had 
any concern with the affairs of his country. 
There was not one single link between the 
Irish Representatives of Ireland, and the 
Ministers. The late member for Limerick 
represented Cambridge; the noble Lord, 
the Jate member for Kilkenny, represented 
Nottingham. It might be said, that the 
member for Dungarvan (Mr. Lamb) wasin 
office. Ireland had not the honour of his 
birth. By the way, the hon, Gentleman 
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on the hustings, reminded of their wishes, 
by the patriotic fishermen who returned 
him, declared, that though he would not 
make the Repeal pledge, his mind was 
open to conviction, and he would give the 
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subject every consideration. It was to be 
presumed, that the King’s Speech had 
convinced him, and he would now consider 
his engagement fulfilled; and, after ma- 
ture official meditation, he would vote for 
the extinction of all future debate, havin 

arrived at a conclusion, from which all the 
logicians at Dungarvan could never move 
him. But, to revert to more important 
matter, and putting all questions of office 
aside, and waiving all circumstances which 
remind us of our provincial dependence, 
who was the Secretary of Ireland? A 
man, who was examined before a Com- 
mittee of this House, and declared that 
he knew nothing of Ireland. He was to 
be charged with ignorance, and ignorance 
was almost an offence. He was blind, and 
was to lead, or rather drag, Ireland on the 
edge of the gulf. What sort of defence of 
himself did he yesterday make? Did he 
tell us why, out of twenty-six stipendiary 
Magistrates named by this Government, 
not one Catholic was appointed? Did he 
tell us why the Government gave no hint 
to the Irish Judges (not @ la Saurin to 
Lord Norbury), but an useful innuendo, not 
to outrage the Irish Catholics by frustrat- 
ing Catholic emancipation? But he said 
he could not influence the Judges. What ! 
when two chief Judges were of his own 
nomination. But wherefore did he pack 
the Juries at the late Clonmel Assizes ? 
Had he answered that? How stood the 
facts? A Jury Bill was promised; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pledged him- 
self to it. He could not carry it; and 
then, in opposition to the principles of that 
Bill, in violation of a solemn pledge, the 
Juries who tried the tithe combinators 
were picked and chosen in the worst spirit 
of sectarian exclusion; the feelings of the 
Roman Catholics were outraged, the most 
fatal habits of ascendancy were revived, 
and the tribunals were degraded into a fac- 
tious and exasperating instrumentality, to 
carry a verdict at any cost of principle, and 
any hazard of result. He would defy con- 
tradiction on this head. He asserted that 
the Crown had set aside thirty-six Catho- 
lics, and impanelled three Juries, with 
twelve Protestants in one, and eleven Pro- 
testants in each of the other two; and who 
did this? TheCrown! The law officers 
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confessed it; they claimed all the merit 
as their own. Was this supportable ? 
Was it to be endured? Was this consist- 
ent with the principles professed by Lord 
Brougham, when he presented the Petition 
of the Irish Catholics, detailing enormities 
of this sort, and when he denounced these 
detestable practices? And could they 
wonder that Ireland was in this frightful 
condition? And would they repress the 
consequences of a fatal misrule, with offen- 
sive, insulting, and tyrannical legislation ? 
But they had measures of relief. What 
relief? Of what kind? The Church was 
the question. Had the Irish Secretary 
given way? Had he renounced his prin- 
ciples? How did he and the noble Lord, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, settle these 
matters between them? The one ex- 
claimed : “ 1 will never allow Church pro- 
perty to be touched!” The other vir- 
tually voted for its confiscation, in 1824. 
Well, how do these Siamese youths now 
comport themselves together? Look at 
them; it’s in truth a pleasant picture; there 
they stand on their four legs, as the mem- 
ber for Leeds has it, rare quadrupeds in 
the zoology of office, bound together, not 
by the vile ligature of place, but fastened 
in their amiable fraternity, by noble love 
of that country, to whose benefit they so 
much contribute by their affectionate coali- 
tion. But how would they settle the great 
point of former difference? The member 
for the Tower Hamlets indulged in a na- 
tural curiosity on this subject. He asked : 
‘“* When we see the penalties, tell us, for 
God’s sake, what is to be the relief—what 
will you do for Ireland?” ‘ Wait,” was 
the answer: and would Englishmen tarry 
for the redress of grievances which they 
confessed, and precipitate the infliction of 
punishment for the madness which they 
had themselves excited ? What, then, 
were the Ministers to do for Ireland? It 
seemed that they were determined not to 
let the question of Repeal die a natural 
death; they must strangleit. The Habeas 
Corpus Act was to be suspended, Trial by 
Jury was to be taken away, and, in re- 
turn, what was Ireland to get? She was 
to be relieved from Church cess. At the 
close of last Session, he asked the Irish 
Secretary whether the people of Ireland 
were to be relieved entirely from the bur- 
then of Chureh cess? And his answer 
was, ‘* Not entirely,” He had changed 
his.mind, however, and this was to be 
the whole amount of relief granted to 
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Ireland. They were not told what was to 
be done with the bishoprics or the tithes. 
How were the latter to be raised? It was 
said, they were to be commuted; but by 
whom, and for what? It was upon this 
imperfect and meagre information, that 
the House was called upon to pass an Ad- 
dress to the Crown, investing the Govein- 
ment with new power, by which libeity 
might not be put to death, but her breath- 
ing would be for awhile suspended. The 
relief, as regarded tithes, it was said, 
would be founded on the Acts of last Ses- 
sion. As to the Tithe Act of last Session, 
the effect was, to prevent the landlord 
knowing what to do. It was calculated 
to induce the landiords of Ireland, to com- 
bine with the people to resist tithes; and 
if such a confederacy once existed, it was 
not an Act of Parliament that would put 
an end to it. The Government had en- 
deavoured to collect the arrears of tithes, 
and had absolutely collected about 301. 
at an expense of near 100,000/. To 
effect this, the army had been engaged in 
a campaign unworthy of the bravery and 
of the hearts of British soldiers. The 
oftener the military were employed in such 
services, the more likely were they to be 
filled with the proper feelings of citizens. 
If soldiers were allowed to mingle with 
citizens, the feelings of the peasant always 
affected the soldier. After entering into 
a detailed description of the proceedings 
at the tithe sales in Ireland, the hon, 
Member referred to the number of tithe 
cases decided in the Civil Bill Courts. No 
less than 10,000 of such cases had been 
tried in the Civil Bill Court at Cashel, 
where the hon. Mr. Patrick Plunkett, the 
Chancellor’s son, attended on behalf of 
the Government; and the claims in some 
instances did not exceed 23d. and 3d. 
When such proceedings took place, was 
it wonderful that the country should be in 
the state of disturbance in which it was 
stated to be? He had done—yet one 
word more: the Speech deprecated civil 
war, at its outset, in Portugal. “ English- 
men!” exclaimed the hon. Member, ‘“* do 
not confine your sympathies to your allies. 
We are your countrymen; our blood is 
precious as any which can be shed upon a 
distant shore! Save, save us, in the name 
of justice, of humanity, and of the obliga- 
tions which you once conferred upon us, 
by wise and timely redress of our insup- 
portable grievances, from a war which will 
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hoarded wrongs of centuries, and the ran- 
cours of religious hatred will lend their 
infernal and horrible contribution.” 

Mr. Charles Grant said, that no person 
could, and he asserted it without fear of con- 
tradiction, feel more truly those appeals 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had made to their sympathies on behalf 
of Ireland than he had done. He much 
admired the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman; but he could not but 
remark how well he had practised that of 
which he had accused others in this debate. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
that the right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
had remarked on the speech of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin, that in it 
the particular topic of the Union with 
Ireland had been avoided. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had given a specimen 
of equal skill and dexterity, when he 
contrived to refer to the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
preceded him, and yet to avoid the dif_i- 
culties in which that speech had placed 
him. His hon. and learned friend had 
placed the question on two grounds; and 
he did not know how the hon. and learned 
Member could meet that speech, or could 
meet the great and overwhelming argu- 
ments with which his hon. friend had 
supported his view of the question. 
What was the mode in which he had done 
it? He had admitted that the speech was 
an able speech; but had asserted, that 
the question before them was not one of 
the Union with Ireland. With great sub- 
mission to that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, he (Mr. Grant) must say, that the 
question was the question of the Union. 
They had heard of doubtful and evasive 
phrases ; and they were told that they must 
not be carried away by words; and on 
those grounds it was that he called on the 
House to recollect that this was, in fact, 
the question of the Repeal of the Union. 
It was in vain to attempt to evade that 
question ; it was one on which the opinion 
of the House must be given. Well did 
he know why the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had departed from it. It was 
because that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had found it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to meet the arguments of his 
hon. friend. Departing from that subject, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman went on 
to discuss questions, some of which were 
scarcely worthy of his eloquence or talent, 
and which elated chiefly to the personal 
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opinion of the members of -the Govern- 
ment expressed on former occasions. The 
hon. and learned Member had referred to 
the speech of the noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
delivered before the Union. Any man 
capable of common reasoning must know, 
that there might, and must exist good 
grounds foradifference between the opinions 
expressed three years before an event took 
place, and those which were stated now, after 
ithad been for thirty years carried into prac- 
tice. What would become of all Govern- 
ments,and of allConstitutions— what would 
become of the Constitution of this country 
itself, if, after an event had taken place— 
after its effects had been consolidated— 
an establishment was to be overthrown, 
and the institutions of an empire resolved 
into their elementary principles, because of 
such an apparent contradiction in the 
opinions of one man? What was the con- 
sistency of that man who would say, that 
because he had resisted a measure thirty 
years ago—though under that measure a 
great empire had grown into strength, and 
flourished—that he was now bound by 
what he had then thought; and that on 
account of his former opinions, formed on 
theory, and not verified by experience, he 
was compelled to unravel the web that had 
been woven, to disunite the links that had 
been formed, and to destroy that noble 
and glorious fabric which others had 
reared, and which he now admired and 
approved of, but which, before it was com- 
pleted, he had deemed to be objectionable ? 
The hon. and learned Member had ad- 
verted to the sufferings of Ireland. He 
could assure that hon. and learned Mem- 
ber that no person could speak of the 
sufferings of that country with more feel- 
ings of sympathy than were excited in his 
bosom. He had always been most anxious 
to promote the prosperity of Ireland, and 
to avert from that country the infliction of 
lawsof aviolentdescription. Hehad always 
resisted those laws, and should always 
resist them, unless he saw them called for 
by an imperious necessity. But, however 
fearful these laws. might be—however 
terrible their infliction—he could not deny 
that there might be an exigency which 
required that, for the safety of the State, 
the Constitution should put forth all its 
powers. The hon. and learned Member 
had appealed to the House in the names 
of justice and humanity. He also ap- 
pealed to them in those two sacred names, 
and asked them whether it was justice or 
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humanity to any man who entertained the 
notion that he lived .under a protecting 
Government, to leave him utterly without 
that protection which he had a right to 
expect, and without which neither his 
property nor life was secure. He regretted 
for the sake of the people of Ireland, that 
these excesses had been committed, and he 
regretted it, especially as he knew what 
advantage would be taken of them. He 
regretted them, too, because he knew that, 
in the progress of national improvement, 
there was no interruption so fatal as that 
which resulted from the commission of 
these criminal excesses. The hon. mem- 
ber. for Lincoln had said, that in using 
these. arguments, they were but resorting 
to the arguments which they had used in 
the Reform Bill. He admitted the fact, 
and he avowed, that among the great 
objects of a Legislature, was the necessity 
of cultivating a sober feeling among the 
people, and of extending among the 
people at large, the sentiments of the 
thinking portion of them. He admitted 
that, when there was that feeling, the 
Legislature of a free country was bound 
to take it into their most serious consider- 
ation, But, would any one say, that 
the same argument applied to the feel- 
ings of a portion of the people, who 
seemed to wish the Parliament to dissolve 
the bonds of society—to put an end to 
political union, and thus to destroy poli- 
tical strength, merely because those who 
urged them to do so, professed their readi- 
ness to trace their footsteps in blood, and 
called on the Legislature to act, in the 
midst of the stormy discussions of those 
men who could never be said deliberately 
to have taken what they recommended 
into their consideration? When he was 
told, in this debate, that it was impossible 
for the friends of Ireland to hesitate about 
the matter ; when he heard it asserted by 
the hon. member for Meath (Mr. Henry 
Grattan), that no man could vote for 
these strong measures who felt for the 
wrongs of Ireland, he must say, that he 
did not admit the truth of the assertion ; 
and he trusted that there was no man who 
would not giye him credit for those feel- 
ings, although he should vote in favour of 
those measures; but when he was told 
this, he must say that he perfectly denied 
the truth of the assertion. He denied, in 
the most positive manner, any want of 
sympathy for Ireland; and he appealed 
to those great.men, who:had_ been justly 
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deemed examples for all patriots, to 
justify him in his opinion. Who were 
those that, in cases of necessity, had 
avowed their support of measures of coer- 
cion? Those immortal patriots, whose 
names the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had mentioned, and whose memories he 
(Mr. Grant) loved and reverenced ; whose 
talents had shed a light on their country ; 
who were ardent lovers of its liberties and 
privileges; and who had always struggled 
for the improvement of Ireland, and who 
had always ardently desired the advan- 
tage of the people. What was the course 
which Mr. Grattan, the most illustrious of 
these patriots, had pursued in 1789? In 
the speech on the violences then committed 
in Ireland, and on the Whiteboy system, 
he said: ‘ Let us recollect what are the 
laws! On this occasion I ask, do Gen- 
tlemen know what are these laws? Do 
they know the extraordinary prerogatives 
given by the law—the Whiteboy Act, and 
others of the same kind? Do they recol- 
lect that these Acts were consented to be- 
cause the blood of the country was flowing, 
and the strings of justice nearly broken ? 
Do I condemn them on that account? 
No; for I. have voted for some of them 
under the exigency of the times, in order 
that temporary coercion may enable us to 
administer a suitable remedy to the neces- 
sities of the State.” Why did he dwell on 
this? Not that he thought that any man 
ought to follow that honourable and pa- 
triotic man, under all circumstances what- 
ever; but because he believed that the 


| example was a convincing proof, that it 


was possible to feel an ardent sympathy for 
the wrongs of Ireland—a zealous desire for 
her improvement—and at the same time to 
think that lawless violence ought to be 
suppressed, and that it was a part of the 
duty of all men to abstain from outrage 
and bloodshed ; and that if such a course 
was not abandoned, the Government were 
imperiously called on to afford protection 
to those who had a right to demand it at 
their hands. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman having adverted to some other 
points, entered into the details of some 
transactions which had recently taken 
place. He entered too into the question 
of the tithe system, and into that of the 
Reform in the Irish Church. Why, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was aware 
that the whole question would, on a future 
day, and that at no distant period, be 
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layed the consideration of it a few days 
longer, he would have an opportunity of 
regularly expressing his opinions on it to 
the House. He (Mr. Grant) would not 
do more now than advert to these great 
questions, nor waste the time of the House 
in discussing questions that must soon 
come regularly before them; but he must 
make one observation. All the mischief 
which it was said had fallen on Ireland, 
was attributed to one man among the 
Ministry. As a member of that Cabinet 
he denied the assertion, and was ready to 
take his share of the blame. He scorned 
a compliment to himself, offered at the 
expense of others. He would state the 
reasons which had induced him to be a 
party to these measures, and he would at 
once declare, that with whatever reluctance 
he had approached the question, and 
whatever were the feelings of reluctance 
which from his heart he felt upon it, he 
could not but be convinced, that when 
called upon by necessity, it was a duty for 
them to act decisively ; and that it was a 
duty which they owed to the unfortunate 
persons, the victims of delusion, who 
created the disturbances, as much as to 
the rest of the country. It was said that 
the people of Ireland were not of them- 
selves apt to violate the laws of order— 
that if they did so, it was the result of their 
misfortunes, and that it was an aggravation 
of those misfortunes, and of their distress, 
which excited them to commotion. It 
might be that this statement was true; but 
he did not think, that, even in the most 
distant way, there should be any encou- 
ragement held out to them to mix up 
crimes with misfortunes, and to destroy 
the peace and security of the country at 
large. A notice of motion had been 
given by an hon. Member, which brought 
them to the question of what was the 
cause of their misfortunes, and whether 
they were to be attributed to the Union ? 
In his opinion they were not ; and further 
he would say—for it was impossible for 
any man not to have made up his mind 
on the subject—that the separation of 
the Legislature was, in fact, the separa- 
tion of the Crowns. Ireland had already 
proved that it could not be otherwise ; 
history showed that it must be so; 
and there could be no doubt, that the 
attempt, if successful, would have no 
other effect than that of renewing the 
system of corruption and iniquity that 
formerly prevailed. What was the remedy 
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proposed by the Repeal? The return of 
the old Parliament to Ireland. What 
must be the feelings of any Irishman who 
really felt for his country, when he thought 
of the old Parliament of Ireland—the in- 
struments, the slaves, the panders of every 
tyrannical government? Yet that Parlia- 
ment was said to be the fair creation on 
which the imagination of Irishmen de- 
lighted to dwell. It was figured as the 
personification of excellence, when it 
ought to have been held up as an image 
of loathing and of scorn; it had been 
most corrupt, and it was destroyed. What 
was it but the old Parliament that had 
agreed to that anti-communion code—that 
anti-catholic code, which had made the 
greatest part of the population hewers of 
wood and drawers of water? And would 
any one tell him, after this, that that Par- 
liament was a body, which it was either 
for the honour or the welfare of Ireland, 
to recal into existence? He should like to 
see that Parliament return in procession, 
headed by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who advocated its renewal; but if it 
did, he should be surprised if Ireland would 
not require more from it than it could or 
would ever grant. There was a moment 
of enthusiasm, when Grattan breathed 
forth a flame of honest patriotism, that for 
a moment hallowed the Parliament in 
which it had been warmed into existence ; 
but even that fire met with nothing to feed 
its vestal flame, but dissolved away in 
the impure and corrupt atmosphere in 
which it had been in vain excited. And 
that was the Parliament which we were 
now called on to bring anew into life, 
with all its corruptions and stains upon it. 
It had been said, that the Speech had 
closed the discussion of the question of the 
Union. Indeed ; why here the House had 
been for two nights discussing thai question 
alone. He did not mean to say but that 
Ireland deserved all the attention which the 
House gave it; but it was strange after 
all, to hear the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Shiel) speak of the silence of 
the House on that subject, and complain 
of that silence. The hon. and learned 
Member said, that this silence struck dumb 
the Irish Members. What was the degree 
of latitude he desired, it was impossible to 
imagine; but the fact was, that when others 
had entered into the argument, he had, by 
placing some other agreeable topic before 
them, diverted their consideration from Ire- 
land to other matters, While the hon, and 
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Jearned Member complained that he and 
the other Representatives for Ireland were 
struck dumb, he and they had arrested the 
attention of the House by their eloquence. 
He did not complain of their speeches— 
he was at all times pleased to hear them— 
but he certainly was at liberty to complain 
of the inconsistency of those who said, in 
strains of fervid eloquence, that they were 
struck dumb concerning the House, how- 
ever it might admire the language—that 
the hon. and learned Member attached 
no meaning to what he said. Under such 
circumstances, it was impossible not to 
say, that the hon. Member treated this 
= subject with somewhat more of 
evity than it deserved. He should now 
add no more than the declaration of his 
positive conviction, that when they pro- 
fessed themselves doubtful of the Union, 
they would profess themselves doubtful of 
the security of the empire. 

Mr. Harvey thought it was impossible 
to have listened to the speeches of the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Macaulay) 
and of the right hon. Member (Mr. 
Charles Grant) without being convinced 
of what were the wishes and the intentions 
of Ministers; but he trusted that those 
Gentlemen would find in the Reformed 
House of Commons common sense enough 
to discriminate between specious declama- 
tion and solid argument. He complained, 
that Ministers had not condescended to 
inform the House what plans they had in 
contemplation for the redress of the griev- 
ances of Ireland. They seemed, however, 
to recognise by their silence—aneloquence 
sometimes as powerful as words — the 
justice of the charge, that they intended 
to place Ireland out of the pale of the 
Constitution, and to call upon the House 
of Commons to declare war against eight 
millions of our fellow-subjects on the mere 
ground of confidence in them. Such con- 
fidence he was not inclined to yield to 
this or to any other Administration. Be- 
fore they were called upon to suspend the 
trial by jury—before they were called 
upon to agree to a measure which was to 
expose Catholics to trial by a Jury exclu- 
sively Protestant, and Protestants to trial 
by a Jury exclusively Catholic—before 
they allowed sectarian feelings to gain 
possession of the jury-box, and political 
animosities to poison the administration of 
justice, they must be told something more 
about the necessity of such measures, and 
must not pass them merely because it was 
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the expressed will and pleasure of the 
Ministers of the Crown. They must in- 
quire into the nature and extent of the 
various grievances which pressed down 
the energies of Ireland. They all knew 
that those grievances were not of yester- 
day’s creation, and it would be a gross 
dereliction of duty, of which he did not 
expect to find a Reformed Parliament 
guilty, if, knowing that fact, they refused 
to examine into the remedies proper to be 
applied to them. More than half the time 
taken up in this debate, had been passed 
in discussing the merits and demerits of 
Mr. Stanley, on the one hand, and of Mr. 
O’Connell on the other. Now, what had 
the House to do with either the merits or 
demerits of those Gentlemen, except so far 
as they displayed themselves in the various 
measures which they respectively brought 
forward? If one of those Gentlemen were 
out of office, and the other out of Parlia- 
ment, the grievances of Ireland would still 
subsist, and would still require a remedy 
at the hands of Parliament. In proof of 
the long-continued neglect of the English 
Government to the wrongs of Ireland, he 
would state, that before Dr. Macniven left 
that country, in 1793, he declared when 
examined before the Privy Council what, 
in his opinion, the grievances of Ireland 
were, and, strange to say, those grievances 
still subsisted, unmitigated and unre- 
dressed. When Emmett was examined 
before the Privy Council, the Lord Chan- 
cellor of that day inquired— 

“‘ Pray, do you think that Catholic emanci- 
pation and Parliamentary reform are any objects 
with the common people ?” 

Emmett replied— 

“As to Catholic emancipation, I do not 
think it matters a feather, or that the poor 
people think so. As to Parliamentary reform, 
I do not think the common people thought of 
it, until it was inculcated upon them, that 
reform would cause a removal of the grievances 
they actually did feel. From that time, I 
believe they have become very much attached 
to the measure. 

The Lorp CuanceLton.—W hat grievances 
would it remedy, the removal of which they 
would consider an improvement? 

Emmett.—In the first place, they presume 
that it would cause the complete abolition of 
tithes. In the next, that by giving the people 
an increased power as a democracy, it would 
better their situation, and make them more 
respected by their superiors. The condition 
of the poor must be ameliorated ; and, what is 
perhaps of more importance than all the rest, 
‘ — of national education would be estab- 
ished, é 
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Lorp Kitrren.—The abolition of tithes 
would be a good thing; do you not think it 
would be more beneficial to landlords than to 
tenants? 

Emmett.—My Lords, I am ready to admit 
that, if tithes were abolished by this reform, 
there are landlords who would raise the rent 
of their tenants, on granting new leases, to the 
full value of the tithes. But were reform 
followed up by the abolition of tithes, such a 
reformed Legislature would very badly know, 
or very badly perform, its duty, if it did not 
establish such a system of landed tenure as 
would prevent landlords from doing so; and 
let me tell your Lordships, that if a revolution 
ever takes place, a different system of political 
economy will be established from what has 
hitherto prevailed. 

Lorv GLENtwortH.—Then your intention 
was to destroy the Church? 

Emmett.-—Pardon me, my Lord, my inten- 
tion never was to destroy the Church. My 
wish decidedly was, to overturn the Establish- 
ment. 

Lorp GLentwortH.—I understand you— 
and have it as it is in France? 

EmmeEtt,—As it is in America, my Lord.” 


From the laugh occasioned by this quota- 
tion, it was obvious hon. Gentlemen were 
ignorant of the important distinction be- 
tween a church and an establishment ; as 
would be fully demonstrated when church 
establishments were more directly under 
their consideration. The object which he 
(Mr. Harvey) had in presenting this testi- 
mony to the House was to show what, in 
times past, had been the opinion of men 
the best qualified to judge of the griev- 
ances and remedies of Ireland, and who 
had made great sacrifices for their accom- 
plishment. Ministers had not told the 
House what measures they had in contem- 
plation, but had said, that it must wait till 
they had developed their plans. If their 
plans were so comprehensive and so con- 
ciliatory as to be calculated to meet the 
wishes of Ireland, was the House to be 
told that the only way in which Ireland 
could be prepared for the shower of bless- 
ings which was about to descend upon her 
was by first making her a slave, in order 
to render her sense of the blessings of 
liberty more vivid, and more acute? If 
Ministers had such a boon as they pre- 
tended, they need not recur to martial 
law, they might at once disband their 
army. They need not suspend the trial 
by jury; they might be content with the 
ordinary operation of the law. Were the 
reformers of Ireland to be told that they 
were to have no relief from the oppression 
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grand jury rates, unless it was to-be bound 
up in these ligaments of Whig reform and 
Whig influence? If Ministers-did really 
intend to do something to ameliorate the 
condition of Ireland, and also to relieve 
the people of this country, why not state 
their plan, and what it was they did in- 
tend? An hon. Member had gone through 
a long catalogue of crimes which he said 
were now committed daily in Ireland ; 
but was there no law applicable to the 
punishment of crime in that country? 
Were violations of the law, passed over 
with impunity, and was there no means of 
reaching the perpetrators of crimes in Ire- 
land. If it was the fact that the perpe- 
trators of such crimes could not be reached 
by the law as it now stood, would hon. 
Members on the other side say how they 
proposed to reach them? If the situation 
of Ireland was such as that the greatest 
crimes could not be reached by the ordi- 
nary operation of law—if there existed 
bands of men who united to screen the 
murderers and other violators of the peace 
from punishment, why not give evidence 
of it before the House? When Lord 
Castlereagh came forward to propose 
measures for the purpose of strengthening 
the hands of the executive, so as to enable 
it to put the law into effective operation, 
his proposition was accompanied by a 
green bag, in which was contained evi- 
dence to show that outrage had gone beyond 
the ordinary operation of law; but here 
was no evidence of any such necessity: 

but even let this be so; if the country was 
in such a state, what was the cause of this 
prevalence of misrule? What was it but 
that the people wanted confidence in the 
Government? Would the course now 
proposed by Ministers tend to lessen that 
want of confidence? Instead of proposing 
any measures for the relief of Ireland, or 

stating what was intended to be done at a 

future day, they put forth their most elo- 

quent orators to show that nothing would 

satisfy the people of Ireland but a Repeal 

of the Union, by force, if it could be 

effected in no other way. Was this the 

way to beget the confidence of the people 

of Ireland in the measures of Government ? 

He remembered the remarks of a right 

hon. Gentleman, at that time the Repre- 

sentative of an Irish city, but now the 

member for the town of Cambridge, which 

he thought were highly applicable to the 

present occasion. In February, 1828, that 
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speaking of the measures that ought to be 
pursued towards Ireland— “ Economize 
Ireland” was his recommendation, ‘by 
doing justice in that country. By reducing 
the Establishment, by altering the tithe 
system they would produce retrenchment. 
That would be a large, a wise, a liberal 
economy.”* He regretted much that some- 
thing of the same statesman-like spirit had 
not been infused into the Speech from the 
Throne. Instead of any healing measures 
of this kind, what was now proposed ? 
Why, before even a word was said of 
what was intended to be done for the 
relief of the people of Ireland, the first 
measure to be introduced was one which 
was to take from them the benefits of the 
Constitution. It had been well observed 
by the hon. member for Knaresborough, 
that the Speech had sins of omission as 
well as sins of commission. To him it 
seemed framed as if no person out of that 
House took any interest in the subject of 
their deliberations; but it was well known 
that all England was at the present moment 
on the stretch to learn what it was the 
new Parliament proposed to do. He was 
one of those who thought there was evil 
in all change, unless that change brought 
its merits along with it. Now Reform was 
a great change, and capable of producing 
great good; yet nothing was said in the 
Royal Speech which could tend to excite 
the hopes, to inspire the confidence which 
that measure had created. Look at the 
state of our finances. Were they not 
called upon to do something with respect 
to them by dealing largely in the reduc- 
tion of taxes—to reduce them by millions ; 
particularly to remove those which pressed 
heavily on the poor, and substitute for 
them ‘a Property-tax, so modified that it 
would not allow large properties to escape, 
but at the same time to touch small pro- 
perties with a tender hand? Instead of 
an intimation of any measure of that kind, 
they were told that the Government had 
so husbanded its resources, that it would 
be enabled to make war on Ireland though 
no addition should be made to the ordinary 
burthens of the country. Allusion was 
made to thé Church, without saying what 
was the nature of the measures intended 
—but it was certain that with the feelings 
which now prevailed in this country, it 
would be absolutely necessary to do for 
England what they should do for Ireland 
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with respect to the Church, and for both 
they should ascertain the value of every 
living, and after making a suitable provi- 
sion for existing rights, the remainder 
should be made applicable to the purposes 
of the State. It would not do to say that 
only the extravagant revenues should be 
reduced to a more equitable proportion. 
If the people of Ireland thought that the 
1,800,000/. of church revenue was only to 
be divided more equitably—if, instead of a 
small band of large plunderers, they were 
to maintain an army of little pillagers, it 
would be useless to tell them that the 
paltry residue, whatever it might be, was 
to be applied to the relief of the poor, or 
to maintain a system of general educa- 
tion; they would not be satisfied, but 
would look upon the whole as a piece of 
delusion. He would not, at that hour, 
enter into the other topics of the Speech, 
but he must protest against the inference 
which some hon. Members seemed disposed 
to draw—that those who supported the 
Amendment were therefore favourable to 
the Repeal of the Union. Upon that sub- 
ject he would offer no opinion, nor was it 
necessary, as the question was not then 
before him. He would only say, with 
respect to it, that if he were an Irishman, 
and that he found he could not secure for 
his country the same benefits from a 
United Legislature which were the lot of 
the people of England, he would try 
whether he could not obtain a larger share 
under a separate legislature. With these 
feelings he would give his support to the 
Amendment, for there was nothing in 
what had been advanced by Government, 
or in the measures of which they spoke, 
but suspicious benefits and undisguised 
oppression. Ministers, it would seem, were 
alarmed at their own work, and instead of 
pressing forward the labour of their hands, 
were exciting suspicion in the ranks of 
Reformers as to the sincerity of their 
measures. But they might be assured, 
that whether in reference to Ireland, or to 
the British empire, the people were bent 
upon great improvements, and that their 
confidence was only to be secured, by 
acting in a spirit which corresponded 
with their just expectations. 

Lord John Russell said, whatever ob- 
jections he might entertain to the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman, the member for 
Colchester (Mr. Harvey), he certainly was 
bound to confess, that it was by no means 


.| deficient in that spirit of candour, for the 
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display of which he appeared to take so 
much credit to himself. The hon. Mem- 
ber certainly had been very candid in his 
avowal of schemes of confiscation and 


revolution. He would, however, turn 
at once to what he conceived to be the 
true question before the House. They 
were the real Representatives of a free 
people, considering a Speech which his 
Majesty’s advisers had recommended his 
Majesty to deliver from the Throne. 
They were to consider what answer they 
could give to that Speech, which should 
be most consistent, not with the interests 
of any party, not with the advantage of 
any ministry, but with the well-being of 
the country, and the welfareof that empire, 
the security and integrity of which they 
were all bound to uphold. In the con- 
sideration of that question, he must 
mention the surprise he felt at hearing 
Member after Member get up in his place 
and express distorted views of the sub- 
stance of that Speech, from beginning to 
end, and of the feeling which any one 
who read it fairly, could not fail to dis- 
cover pervading it. It had been repre- 
sented as a Speech recommending, chiefly 
and principally, the adoption of a system 
of coercion for Ireland. One would think 
even that the very measures of coercion 
alluded to, were to be debated and decided 
upon this very night; and that we had 
totally left in the shade, or imperfectly 
exhibited in the distance, some measure 
of tardy and incomplete Reform. But 
what was the real state of the case? The 
fact was, that the Speech, after touching 
upon the questions of foreign policy, and 
of the Renewal of the Bank and East 
India Charters (important subjects, which 
must be submitted, forthwith, to consider- 
ation) went on to mention the subject of 
Reform in the Church of England, which 
must also be brought before the House. 
It declared that a Reform of the Church 
of Ireland must likewise be considered ; 
and that although they were by law 
united, they required a separate and dis- 
tinct consideration. The Speech also 
stated “‘that there were other questions 
particularly connected with the adminis- 
tration of justice which would require all 
the attention and deliberation of Parlia- 
ment.” Could it be said that the Ministers 
who framed the Speech, and advised his 
Majesty to express such sentiments to 
Parliament, were enemies of Reform? 


That they wished to stop the progress of 
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public opinion ? Or withhold those neces- 
sary remedies, which any Parliament, 
but above all a Reformed Parliament, 
must be most anxious to apply to all ad. 
mitted evils capable of being removed ? 
He said the very reverse of this was the 
fact, and that the first thing apparent on 
the face of that Speech was, that those 
who framed or advised it, whoever they 
were, must have been most anxious to see 
measures of Reform proposed and care- 
fully considered and deliberated upon, by 
the House of Commons. But then, said 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, (and other hon. Members had used 
the same argument): ‘‘ Why not go into 
your plans? Why not explain what you 
are about to do?” He must say, that this 
was a most novel and extraordinay propo- 
sition. They were met after hearing the 
sentiments which his Majesty delivered in 
his Speech, for the purpose of expressing 
their general sentiments in return; while 
the proposition of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman came to this: that every plan, 
every Bill, every measure to be submitted 
to Parliament, in the course of the present 
Session, ought now to be explained in de- 
tail; that the House was not to have a 
general deliberation on the King’s Speech, 
but was now, and in one debate, to con- 
sider all these questions of the Bank and 
East-India Charters—a Reform in the 
English or Irish Church—a change in the 
Grand Jury Laws, and, in short, every 
other question on which the opinions of 
the House were divided, and respeciing 
which considerable inquiry must neces- 
sarily be instituted. Was he then asking 
too much? Was he asking anything 
which was for the advantage of the Ad- 
ministration, but not for the good of- the 
public, when he called on the House to 
concur with him in holding that, unless 
the Ministry were decidedly hostile to all 
amendment, it might be wise to give them 
that degree of general confidence, that 
when they declared that measures of Re- 
form ought to be taken into consideration, 
the House should wait a few days, at 
least until Tuesday next, before it de- 
manded that those measures should be 
explained and fully developed to the 
House? But his Majesty’s Speech con- 
tained other subjects of a more painful 
nature to the advisers of the Crown. It 
declared, without going into further detail 
about measures of Reform, than the 
statement, that such measures were to be 
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brought forward—that it would be neces- 
sary to intrust the Government with fresh 
powers, in order to enable them to carry 
into execution the laws in Ireland. He 
hoped to be believed when he said that he 
thought measures of coercion, which were 
inconsistent with the general spirit of the 
Constitution, ought never to be proposed 
but in cases of the greatest danger and 
necessity. Undoubtedly, however, he 
did consider that the dreadful scenes 
which were occurring in Ireland, day after 
day, that the general insecurity of pro- 
perty, and the peril of life experienced, 
from hour to hour, in that country, requir- 
ed such an alteration in the state of the 
law as might support the supreme author- 
ity of the realm. What was the worst 
construction which could be put on the 
grant of these measures of coercion? 
Why, that it would be placing power 
in the hands of those who would be re- 
sponsible for the due administration of 
it to Parliament; it would be placing in 
the hands of persons of responsibility and 
judgment the means of terror, What 
was the state of things now? There ex- 
isted already the means of terror, unhap- 
pily, in Ireland. But in whose hands? 
He did. not mean passive resistance, or 
mere disorder and disobedience to the 
law. To these things he would not more 
particularly refer. But the poor farmer 
who wished to obey the law—-who lived, 
or would wish to live at least, on his 
farm in peace and quiet with his family, 
but who was guilty of obeying the 
law, or, in other words, of paying those 
dues which the law demanded of him, 
although he might petition to be relieved 
from them—a well-disposed and quiet 
man, who was guilty of this new crime— 


was compelled to live under a system of 


terror; the administration of which was 
not placed in the hands of men of educa- 
tion and responsibility, but of the mid- 
night ruffian and lawless assassin, who 
were, at the same time, the outcasts and 
the scourges of society ; who accompanied 
the commission of fearful outrages, with 
acts, the details of which, could they be 
read to this House, would fill every 
human being in it with disgust, astonish- 
ment, and horror. It would be more than 
disagreeable to be obliged to read to the 
House the accounts the Ministers had re- 
ceived of the horrible outrages too often 
perpetrated in Ireland; but, as he might 


otherwise be accused of overcharging the, 
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statement, he could not do better, for the 
purpose of conveying an accurate idea of 
the present condition of some parts of 
Ireland, and of obtaining credit for his 
assertions, than quote the words of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the member 
for Dublin. That hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, a short time since, for the purpose 
(and the very laudable purpose) of attempt- 
ing to suppress these outrages, and he wish- 
ed the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
been always so employed; for he must 
sincerely desire to see these disturbances 
abolished—that learned Gentleman ad- 
dressed a letter to the people of Ireland. 
He said, ‘‘ thus seduced, these insurgents” 

—he called them “ insurgents ;” thereby 
admitting the existence of insurrection, 
‘“* These insurgents afterwards proceed to 
other nocturnal outrages, They compel 
fermers to give up their holdings; they 
destroy houses and property ; they flog or 
otherwise torture the inhabitants of those 
houses, and they very frequently commit 
the horrible—the detestible—the damn- 
able crime of murder. Such is the general 
career of the Whiteboys, Terry-Alts, 
Rockites, Whitefeet, and other persons of 
a similar description. They begin with 
smaller offences, they uniformly end in all 
the horrid euilt of blood and murder.” 

This was the description which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself gave of 
these incendiaries. As to the charge, that 
these atrocities were committed by the 
“enemies of Ireland,” it was hardly ne- 
cessary for him to say a word upon it, for 
the fact quoted by his right hon. friend 
yesterday, that out of 12, 0002. which had 
been offered in reward for the apprehen- 
sion of offenders of this description, only 
1501. had been claimed, was in itself, he 
thought, sufficient to show, that those 
who had been engaged in the commission 
of these delinquencies had not been se- 
duced by spies and informers; but that 
there existed a dangerous combination, 
levelled alike against life and property ; 
and he did say if ever there was a duty im- 
posed upon Government—if ever there 
was a duty imposed upon Parliament—it 
was to take care that the innocent and 
well-disposed be not left to become the 
prey of these lawless conspirators. Talk 
of America! The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman referred to her example. Was it 
possible that he—was it possible that any 
man—could seriously compare the gener- 


ous, the bright, he had almost said, the 
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holy resistance of her great patriots, with 
the ruffian acts, and horrid excesses, and 
cowardly atrocities of bands of armed 
assassins ? He thought, then, that so far 
as this part of his Majesty’s Speech was 
concerned—so far as that part of the 
United Kingdom to which this portion of 
the passage referred was concerned, it was 
not too much, without pledging the House 
to specific measures, to say that it would 
be ready to lend its assistance in the task 
of restoring peace and good order to that 
portion of the King’s dominions. But 
there were other questions besides this 
upon which the opinion of Parliament was 
asked. The first was that question which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman discussed 
in one of his late speeches in Ireland, 
which was made the test of almost every 
candidate at the late Irish election, and 
by means of which Lord Killeen was 
ousted from that seat in Parliament which 
he so well deserved to fill. The Repeal 
of the Union was the test to which he re- 
ferred. This was the subject so much 
dwelt upon by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman and several of his friends; yet, 
strange to say, though so much relied 
upon elsewhere, it seemed to be almost 
abandoned in the Imperial Parliament. 
Neither by the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, nor by the hon. and learned 
member for Tipperary, had any of the 
alleged grievances been urged as grounds 
for a Repeal of the Union. The hon. 
Gentleman who preceded him, in his ex- 
treme candour, was pleased to speak of 
Emmett, and those who were arrayed 
with him in opposition to the Government, 
and whose object was to separate England 
from Ireland, in terms of high eulogium. 
Giving him every credit for his candour, 
he must observe, that it was rather extra- 
ordinary that he should pronounce an 
eulogium upon persons who expressly 
wished to destroy the Government of this 
country in Ireland. That the fact was so 
was well known, and it was fully stated in 
Wolfe Tone’s Book. He could fully ap- 
préciate the sort of respect one naturally 
felt for persons who, in the belief that 
they were rendering a service to their 
country, risked their lives in following out 
their opinions with a scaffold before their 
eyes. There was something in the gene- 
rosity of disposition, and self-disregard of 
such men, however little we might concur 
in their opinions, that inspired respect ; 
but, were these questions, let him ask, 
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questions on which it was possible for 
any Government to yield? At the time 
of the Revolution of 1688, it was pro- 
posed that Ireland should be left under 
the dominion of James 2nd. Did any 
one come forward at that period to 
say “you must use modes of conciliation 
with those who insist upon the Stuart 
dynasty ?” No, the very first proceeding of 
the Parliament of that day, in the com- 
mencement of the reign of William 3rd, 
was to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act 
for one year, with a view to the establish- 
ment of a united Government in England 
and Ireland. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman alluded to Scotland; with that 
country, likewise, we had to fight the 
battle of a Repeal of the Union, promoted, 
as it was, by a Pretender to the Throne. 
But did any one in England propose to 
yield to that attempt? On the contrary, 
it was resisted by force of arms. And 
should it now be said that there ought 
to be a separation between England 
and Ireland, at a time when all that had 
lately passed in that country showed that 
the objects in view were neither more nor 
less than these: that an attempt should 
be made, under the name of a Repeal of 
the Union, and under the form of a se- 
parate Parliament, to disunite the two 
countries—to confiscate the property of 
all Englishmen who had property there— 
to overturn at once the United Parlia- 
ment, and to establish, in place of the 
King, Lords, and Commons of the United 
Empire, some Parliament, of which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman should be 
the leader and chief—in which, no doubt, 
he would play a most conspicuous part, 
but in which it would be impossible for 
him to go on for a single year, without 
involving the two countries of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland in war—in a war, too, 
which would tend to the destruction of 
one or the other of them; and, at all 
events, would lead to the degradation and 
loss of that power and dominion which 
this country had hitherto possessed. He 
said, then, with reference to this Address, 
that it proposed to concur in important 
measures of Reform and improvement; 
but, with regard to crimes of the nature of 
burglary and murder, it proposed to co- 
erce and punish them; and, with respect 
to the Union between the two countries, 
it proposed that the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom should declare that it 
was ready, by all possible means, to support 
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and maintain that Union entire. This 
was all which was required of the House. 
When his noble friend (Lord Althorp) 
should bring. forward his measure of 
Church Reform, the House would have 
an opportunity, and on various other oc- 
casions, to discuss the grievances of Ire- 
land, as well as those of England. But 
he hoped that no hon. Member, by an 
incautious vote, would supply a reason— 
mistaken and untrue as it must be—for 
exciting a belief in Ireland, that while he 
only meant, in reality, not to agree to 
parts of the Address, he was to be 
considered as voting in favour of that Re- 
peal, which, to use the words uttered by 
his noble friend, Jast year, would in fact 
be a total dismemberment of the empire. 
Mr. Ewart said, that he felt great anxiety 
on the question of Ireland, and knowing 
the sentiments of his constituents upon it, 
he confessed that he also felt great regret 
that he had heard nothing in his Majesty’s 
Speech that tended to remove that anxiety. 
He felt assured, that it was not by coercion 
that a proper feeling was to be reinstated 
between England and Ireland. He was 
sure they could not effect a peace in Ire- 
land by a system of terror. They might 
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gain the battle by the force of numbers, but 
would they gain’a victory ? No; but they 
would ensure for themselves a perfect and 
mortal hatred on the part of the whole 


Irish nation. They should recollect an- 
other thing, in all the measures which 
might be proposed, on account of the state 
of that country—that the measures should 
be based on sound and enlarged principles, 
and not dealt out in petty and paltry por- 
tions, which could never be expected to 
give satisfaction to the parties intended to 
be benefitted. He recollected, that at the 
time when Catholic emancipation was 
granted, it was declared to be a final 
measure ; but he was convinced, even at 
that very time, that it could not be final ; 
for, as. long as there was a predominant 
Church in Ireland, the people of that 
country would never consider any measure 
a final one, which left that Church pre- 
dominant, with which not one-sixteenth 
part of the inhabitants coincided in belief. 
There were other subjects of great import- 
ance, which required attentive consider- 
ation—he meant that of free trade to 
India, to which the people of this country 
had an unquestionable right. He hoped 
the time was fast approaching, when that 
trade: should be thrown open, anda regular 
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Representative of the British nation should 
be established in China. The hon. Mem- 
ber then alluded to the proposed Corpora- 
tion Reform, which, he said, was. much 
required, and from which he anticipated 
considerable advantage. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that. previous 
to the speech from the hon. member for 
Liverpool, with the exception of a few 
words from the hon. members for Lincoln 
and Knaresborough, little had been said 
in the course of the last two nights’ 
debates, on any other subject but Ireland. 
A stranger coming into the House would 
be apt to think, that the darling question 
of the hon. member for Dublin—the Re- 
peal of the Union—had been already car- 
ried, and that they were then sitting in 
deliberation on College Green. The hon. 
member for Knaresborough had said a 
few words on the subject of our internal 
policy, nothing however had been said by 
any one else (with the exceptions he 
mentioned) on the subject of freland 
alone. Now, though he did not deny 
that Ireland was entitled to a fair pro- 
portion of consideration in that House, he 
denied that it was entitled to a monopoly. 
They had heard the errors of the Govern- 
ment, and the misery of that country 
discussed in detail; and they had heard 
remedies for these evils discussed, with- 
out knowing anything of what the Go- 
vernment proposed to do in regard to 
them. He thought, however, that there 
were other most important subjects in 
the proposed Address, which likewise 
demanded the attention of the House. 
There was especially that of the United 
Church Establishment. All who heard 
the sentiments expressed by several hon. 
Members must see that the Established 
Church was in danger. He should 
have believed it impossible that such a 
system of spoliation could ever.have been 
meditated as he heard recommended by 
several Members during the present and 
previous night’s debate; and more especi- 
ally by the hon. member for Lanark. 
Such a system could never be pursued 
regarding either branch of the Church, 
without shaking it to its very founda- 
tion. It would be the prelude of the 
destruction of all property in tithes, 
whether ecclesiastical or lay. The result, 
he felt convinced, would be, that no stop 
could be put to the spirit of innovation 
till there was an Agrarian Law introduced. 


He thought he had good reason to-feel 
L 
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alarm, when he saw his Majesty’s Ministers 
submit a proposition to that House of 
a more equitable distribution of the pro- 
perty of any class of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. Whatever the result might be, he 
could not but consider that a bad omen of 
the future. He would not follow the hon. 
member for Dublin in the detail into 
which he went on the subject of the 
Church in Ireland, because the whole 
subject would be fully discussed in the 
course of the next week; but he hoped 
that the House would not think that the 
assertion made by that hon. Member could 
be maintained, that one Irish Prelate pos- 
sessed 90,000 acres. 

Mr. O’ Connell corrected the hon. Baro- 
net. He hadsaid 96,000 acres. 

Sir Robert Inglis was glad to be 
corrected by the hon. Member, as it 
showed that the hon. and learned Member 
had not spoken without premeditation ; 
but he cautioned the House not to be- 
lieve that the amount stated by the hon. 
Member, as being the measure of the 
revenue derived by the Prelate in question, 
was correct. He considered it singular 
that no allusion had been made in his 
Majesty’s Speech to subjects of a domestic 
nature, which he thought should not have 
been omitted. Nothing had been said of 
our having got rid of that dire scourge, 
the Cholera Morbus, or of the abundance 
of the late harvest. He, however, felt 
grateful to the noble Lord opposite for 
the form of prayer which had been intro- 
duced in reference to these subjects. 
But this did not supersede the propriety 
of the Sovereign adverting to them in his 
Address to his people. Nothing was said 
of this being a new Parliament: nothing 
of its being a Parliament under a new 
Constitution. However lengthy (to use 
the American phrase) the Speech might be 
considered, he thought that there were 
ample materials of importance omitted to 
have at least doubled its length. He had 
already alluded to two or three connected 
with internal policy. He would only very 
briefly refer to the omission of all notice 
of the great events now passing in the 
Levant—events which might throw the 
Belgian question into insignificance— 
and to the omission of all reference to the 
vast question of Negro Slavery; of which, 
without now giving any opinion upon it, 
he might at least say that it was not un- 
deserving the attention of the House. As 
on all these subjects there would hereafter 
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be ample opportunities of discussion, he 

only desired now to be considered as not 

concluded upon any of them, by his not 

proposing any Amendment to the Ad- 
ress. 

Mr. Hume moved that the House do 
adjourn [cries of “ go on”. 

Mr. O'Connell: There are twenty to 
speak on the question yet, who cannot 
possibly all speak to-night. We are not 
to be gagged yet. 

Lord John Russell hoped, that the hon. 
member for Middlesex would not persist in 
his Motion. 

Mr. Hume: There is an hon. Member 
from Ireland who has never been heard in 
this House, and who, in the present temper 
of the House, cannot get a fair hearing. 
I therefore put it to the noble Lord, 
whether we are not, in fairness, bound to 
give that hon. Member an opportunity of 
obtaining a hearing? I must persist in 
my Motion that the House do adjourn. 

Lord Althorp hoped that the hon. 
Member would not persist in his Motion. 
He was quite satisfied that the House was 
ready to give the hon. Member to whom 
the hon. member for Middlesex alluded, a 
patient and attentive hearing. He hoped, 
therefore, that the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex would consent to withdraw his Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Hume said, that it only wanted 
one half hour of the time, beyond which, 
by a regulation lately adopted, they were 
not to sit. As he could not expect that 
all those who wished to speak to the ques- 
tion before the House could be heard be- 
fore that hour, he hoped the regulation in 
question would be strictly adhered to; he 
could not consent to withdraw his Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Hume, however, agreed to withdraw 
his Motion. 

Mr. Barron then rose, and said, that, in 
justice to his constituents, he thought it 
necessary to say, that the disturbed state 
of Ireland was greatly exaggerated. He 
lived in that part of that country which 
was most disturbed, in the county of Kil- 
kenny, where he had been a Magistrate 
for twelve years; and he could say, from 
his own knowledge, that Ireland was seve- 
ral times, during the last ten years, in a 
more disturbed state than it was at present. 
In his Majesty’s Speech it was stated, that 
“a spirit of insubordination and violence 
had risen to the most fearful height, ren- 
dering life and property insecure, defying 
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the authority of the law, and threatening | 


the most fatal consequences if not promptly 
and effectually repressed.” He agreed so 
far in opinion with the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the Speech, that the insubordi- 
nation and violence had risen to a most 
fearful height; but he denied that it was 
greater than it had been for the last eighty 
years; that was for many years before the 
great agitator was born, to whom all the 
violence in Ireland was attributed. At 
the time the Whiteboy Act was passed, 
the violence and insubordination had risen 
to a still greater height than at present, 
but was it carried on by agitation? No, 
certainly not; but such insubordination in 
Ireland would undoubtedly prevail, till 
justice were done to that country. It 
was justice which the Irish wanted, and 
he begged of the House to grant it. He 
begged of them not to take the ipse dixit 
of any man on the present state of Ireland. 
The causes of the discontent were bad 
laws, bad government, and 300 years of 
oppression and misery. And yet they 
were taunted for all their sufferings. Were 
they to be trampled on by an ill-organized 
police, by an overgrown Church, in which 
not one-sixteenth of the people believed, 
but which they had to support, while at 
the same time they had to support the 
ministers of their own religion? Were 
not all these sufficient to cause discontent 
and violence? It was only by agitation 
that the Irish had been able to obtain any 
concessions. The first concession made 
to them was in 1782, when there were 
100,000 men in arms; the next was at 
the commencement of the French revolu- 
tion; and the last, when they obtained 
Catholic Emancipation from the Duke of 
Wellington’s Administration, and which 
they never should have obtained but for 
the violence and discontent in the country. 
Was it possible that they who had been 
fighting the cause of the Whigs, and who 
had assisted them in their worst days, 
were now to be put down by those very 
Whigs? He trusted that the House and 
the country would not identify the acts of 
violence and insubordination to which he 
had alluded with the question of the Re- 
peal of the Union. He, who had always 
lived among the people, could say that no 
two questions had less to do with each 
other, or were less identified with each 
other in the minds of the people of Ire- 
land. If there were to be a war at pre- 
sent in Ireland, it would not be a war 
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sery. He had himself been always on the 
side of the people, and had made great 
sacrifices in their favour, yet he had been 
served with a Whitefoot notice from the 
midnight assassins, whose deeds had been 
so justly reprobated. He would not read 
the notice at that late hour. [* Read, 
read.”| As the House were willing to 
hear the notice, it was to the following 
effect :—‘ The Gentlemen Regulators—’ 
They called themselves Regulators, he 
presumed, as other Gentlemen had stated 
themselves Conservatives,—‘ of the griev- 
‘ances of our oppressed country, had to 
‘state their firm determination to your 
‘ honour, as a duty they owe to the great 
‘ kindness, liberality, and hospitality you 
‘have always shown to the poor. You 
‘must have Mr. Miller turned off. It is 
‘ Mr. Miller’s fault that he is a Scotch- 
‘ man, and we will not allow a Scotchman 
‘or a foreigner to remain more than five 
‘days. Our reason for acquainting your 
‘ honour with this is to avoid alarm. We 
‘humbly beg of you to send him from this 
‘place before we render it a scene of 
‘ bloodshed and massacre, besides many 
‘other depredations we will commit if 
‘ Mr. Barron will not turn him out of his 
‘ employment.—-Signed Captain White- 
‘foot, and Lieutenant Whitefoot, and 
‘ others.’ Under the present circumstances 
of the country, it was proper that the 
English Members should be made fully 
aware that the present corroding system 
of insubordination had no connexion with 
any sectarian parties; it was for the pur- 
pose of proving this that he had produced 
this document. He would entreat the 
hon. House to remember, that the county 
of Clare had been in a much worse state 
not five, nor four years ago; but the dis- 
turbances had been put down by vigour 
and determination, exercised under the 
existing laws, but no recourse had been 
had to extraneous measures, such as the 
suspension of the Trial by Jury, or of the 
Habeas Corpus. No; every disturbance 
had been put down by the prompt and 
vigorous putting into effect of the existing 
law, and the existing law only. So it was 
in Limerick at a later period—soin Tippe- 
rary—so in Cork at another period—and 
so in Waterford at a still more remote 
period. The present disturbances could 
be as well put down by the same means 
as 1 he had mentioned, which were 
2 
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far greater and more atrocious, and under 
a very different Government. In making 
these observations, he had no private 
passions, no personal feelings to gratify. 
He was a simple country gentleman, living 
on a small estate; and in speaking his 
sentiments, he trusted that the hon. Mem- 
bers for England and Scotland would do 
him the justice to believe that he was 
no factious advocate of his country’s liber- 
ties. He had had great confidence in the 
‘Ministers’ liberality and sympathy for 
Ireland. He still had great confidence 
in them. He still expected great things 
from them, but he earnestly wished that 
something more distinct had been stated 
in the King’s’ Speech. He earnestly 
wished for something definite to comfort 
his. suffering countrymen, and to give 
them hopes of that relief which they had 
so Jong and so anxiously been looking for; 
and which they had been so much en- 
couraged to expect by the last Speech 
made from the Throne. He wished to see 
them relieved from that ferocious, code 
which had so long desolated the country. 
Parliament had given them the Relief 
Bill; but they were, from long and sad 
experience, unable to place any confidence 
in the laws, because those laws had never 
been made for them, but against them. 
Only of late had there been any law made 
for them: but the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site must be aware that the Catholic Re- 
lief. Bill had been of no service to the poor 
of Ireland; it had given no meat to the 
hungry, no clothing to the naked. He 
entreated hon. Gentlemen not to permit 
that the first declaration which went from 
the Reformed Parliament should. be such 
a fierce declaration against this unfortu- 
nate people. If they did, what could be 
expected from a nation so justly exasper- 
ated? What could be expected but the 
most direful results? He was no revolu- 
tionist, nor were the people of Ireland ; for 
centuries they had been honoured, and often 
suffered, for their devotion to the Sovereign 
—for their loyal adherence to King Charles 
Ist. Half the wealth of the country had 
been confiscated to the use of strangers, 
and long and deeply had they felt the 
effects of it. He could refer to the his- 
tory of Ireland to show, that her children 
had never been disloyal; but, on the con- 
trary, had adhered to her chieftains the 
O’Neills, the O’Briens, and the Desmonds, 
to the last. Again, he would ask, how 
had they come forward in later times, 
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loyally to support the Reformers of Eng- 
land in 1832, to whose support she had 
sent her Representatives, and by the as- 
sistance of the majority of her Members 
the Reform Bill had been secured? In 
return, all that was sought was the sup- 
port of England, and that was not 
claimed as a favour, but as the right of a 
loyal people, loyal to the last, and ready 
to shed their blood for King William 4th. 
They therefore, now called upon the Eng- 
lish Members to protect them, and see 
justice done to them. They asked it, not 
as a favour merely, but as aright; they 
did not ask to be separated from the Eng- 
lish nation, to whom they were bound by 
many ties, No; all they asked was, to 
have their own local and domestic affairs 
managed bya local Parliament, as was 
the case before the year 1782. The Eng- 
lish Parliament had no time to dedicate to 
the proper management of Irish affairs, 
which could so much better be looked to 
by men possessed of the requisite local 
knowledge. They did not wish to have 
such a Parliament as existed previous to 
1801; it would be better to let things re- 
main as they were; but they asked for a 
Reformed Parliament. This House was 
perpetually perplexed by a recurrence to 
Irish affairs; and he contended that it 
would be much better, on that account, the 
Irish should be left to manage their own 
affairs, which he was sure they would do 
with clearness, coolness, and calmness, 
whatever might be said to the contrary. 
The Irish had to complain of every griev- 
ance—of loss of trade—of absentees—of 
heartless agents. Differing as he did from 
many friends, he would advocate a system 
of Poor-laws; and thought, that by a 
proper Reform in the Church Establish- 
ment, the revenues might be well directed 
to the support and maintenance of the 
poor, the erection of churches, and the 
support of the ministers of religion. For 
the relief of the pauperism of Ireland he 
would advocate a tax upon absentees, 
With respect to them, he would put a 
parallel case to the hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer: what would that hon. 
Gentleman, whom he understood to be a 
first-rate farmer—what would he say, if all 
his farmers in Northamptonshire were to 
rob his lands perpetually, to carry off the 
fat of the earth, and leave no manure be- 
hind in return? Exactly parallel to this 
was the conduct of absentees; and he im- 
plored Ministers and the House to redress 
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these and all other grievances, of which 
unfortunate Ireland so loudly'and justly 
complained. 

Debate again adjourned. 


Church Reform. 


POOL ADDL ODO LD 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, February 7, 1833. 


MinvuTEs.] Bill. Read a first time:—On the Motion of 

’ the Lorp CHANCELLOR; Lunatics’ Regulation. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Leinster, from three 
Parishes in Ireland, for the better Application of Church 
Property.—By the Bishop of Bata and WELLs, from 
Bath, against the Beer Bill. 


ANSWER TO THE AppREss.| The 
Lord Chancellor begged to inform their 
Lordships, that the House had waited on 
his Majesty yesterday, according to his 
Royal Permission, at two o'clock, for the 
purpose of presenting the Address to which 
their Lordships had agreed, when his Ma- 
jesty had been pleased to return a most 
gracious Answer, which he would read. 
The noble Lord accordingly read the fol- 
lowing Answer: ‘“‘My Lords—I thank 
you for your loyal and dutiful Address. 
I receive with peculiar satisfaction the as- 
surance of your determination to support 
me in maintaining inviolate the Legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
and in putting down a spirit of insubordi- 
nation and violence, the prompt and ef- 
fectual repression of which is indispensable 
to the welfare of my Irish subjects, and to 
the general peace and seeurity of my do- 
minions.” 

The Earl of Shaftesbury moved that his 
Majesty’s Answer should be printed. 

Ordered. 


Cuurcu Rerorm.] Lord King said, 
that seeing several right reverend Prelates 
in their places, he would take that oppor- 
tunity of moving for some Papers in rela- 
tion to the revenues of the Church. He 
was glad to hear that at length, we were 
to have Church Reform; and he was glad 
to hear that the task of Reforming 
the Church had been undertaken by Mi- 
nisters, for he was convinced that the Re- 
form, to be useful and good, must come 
from the Government. It could not be 
expected that any useful Reform of abuses 
in the Church should come from the mem- 
bers of the Church themselves. ‘He said 


this because it was proved by experience, 
from the Reformation down to the present 
time, that the Prelates of the Church had 
‘shown themselves more disposed’ to pro- 
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tect the many abuses of the Church than 
that a reformation should take place, and 
they had used all their influence and power, 
as belonging to the Second Estate of the 
Realm holding seats in that House, to 
prevent Reform. The abuses which he 
wished to see remedied were those in 
which the high Prelates were most con- 
cerned, deriving their revenues partly 
from them, and which, therefore, they 
were not likely to Reform. It was im- 
possibie that these Prelates could be igno- 
rant of those abuses because they in their 
own character, derived part of their re- 
venues from them, and they had enjoyed, 
as members of some Chapters part of the 
incomes which those bodies derived from 
clerical abuses. He alluded not only to 
those livings held by the Bishops in con- 
junction with their sees, and which were 
annexed to them from time immemo- 
rial, but to those livings which were 
held by Ecclesiastical Corporations, which 
deriving large revenues from them, al- 
lowed to the efficient minister of the parish 
a miserable pittance, scandalously inade- 
quate to the duties he had to perform. 
He meant to move for an account, which 
would be of great importance, to show the 
distribution of the revenues of the Church ; 
it was an account of the salaries and sti- 
pends which were given to the actual 
officiating ministers in those parishes, the 
tithes and incomes of which belonged to 
any Ecclesiastical Corporation. Those 
ministers were now paid as they were paid 
two centuries ago, and he would quote 
some instances of this, believing, at the 
same time, that there were many others. 
The first was the living of Silverton in 
Devonshire, the income of which was 600/. 
a-year, and the Ecclesiastical Corporation 
to which it belonged, gave the minister 
601. At Swimbridge and Langton, in the 
same county, a minister received 40/. to 
perform one service in each of these pa- 
rishes, the revenue of which went tothe 
Dean and Chapter of Exeter. The Dean 
had taken care, in renewing the leases, to 
get as large a sum as possible for himself; 
but he had given the officiating minister 
only 402. The next he would refer to was 
Norton, which belonged to the Canons of 
Windsor, who paid 601. to the officiating 
clergyman. At South Molton, belonging 
to the Canons of Winchester, the clergy- 
man had received 60/.; he now received 
80/., though this place contained a popu- 
lation of nearly 4,000 souls, and for this 
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801. he had to perform all the clerical 
duties required by so large a population. 
He might mention a great number of 
similar instances, but it was unnecessary. 
There was the parish or township of Preston 
Holderness, in which an inclosure some 
years ago was given to the Sub-dean of 
York, who took all this to himself, and 
allowed the vicar to scrape together what 
remained, amounting to about 60/. a-year 
altogether, including some small tithes 
which did not pay the expense of collec- 
tion. These cases might be illustrated by 
others. He had last year brought under 
the notice of the House the case of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, which gave a minister 
90/. in a living worth 2,000/.; while one 
of the colleges at Oxford gave a minister 
of such a parish 30/., which was made up 
to 701. by the subscriptions of the inhabit- 
ants. Ifthe Bishops had not the power, 
as was said, to remedy these abuses—if 
they could not dispose of these revenues, 
or order better stipends—they ought to 
apply to Parliament to obtain the power. 
It was their duty to see that there were no 
abuses, and if there were, and they had 
not the means to correct them, they ought 
to apply to Parliament. Of these abuses, 
as he had said before they could not be 
ignorant because they had profited by these 
abuses themselves. The King’s Speech 
recommended an equitable distribution of 
the revenues of the Church. He hoped 
that this equalization would take place; 
he hoped that pluralities would be done 
away with, and he wished in addition, in 
order that ecclesiastical persons might not 
neglect their duties, that they might be 
confined to their spiritual functions. 
These were the important principles of 
Reform which he wished to see carried 
into effect. It might be interesting to see 
what the clergy had already done. What 
had they done to promote an equalization 
of Church revenues? He found, on look- 
ing back, that the only measure which had 
any tendency to equalize these revenues, 
was the measure for augmenting the 
salaries of the smaller livings; but that, 
instead of taking anything from the large 
livings, had been effected by grants from 
the public, to the amount of 1,200,000/. 
The addition to the smaller livings, which 
was the most important step he knew of 
for equalizing the revenues, had been sup- 
plied by the public, and had taken nothing 
from the wealth of the Deans and Chap- 
ters, whom he regarded as the friars and 
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monks of Protestantism. The next Re- 
form of the Church, on which some stress 
had been laid, was remarkable. An old 
Act of Parliament existed, which was sup- 
posed to be beneficial in enforcing residence. 
A certain person who knew of the Act, 
found out that, by bringing certain qui tam 
actions, he might get a great reward for 
himself, or enforce residence. But what 
had the Clergy done? When it was ascer- 
tained that this measure would be effec- 
tual in producing residence, the power was 
taken from the individual of bringing these 
qui tam actions by Sir William Scott’s bill. 
That bill was brought in with the con- 
currence of the clergy, and for their relief 
by the then member for Oxford. It was 
not supposed to be good to enforce resi- 
dence, and they were relieved from that 
by the Bill in question. Another useful 
Reform was doing away with pluralities. 
He could state openly that the Bill pro- 
fessing that was a meredelusion. He and 
others had endeavoured to make something 
of it, but the amendments they had pro- 
posed had been resisted. He wanted to 
limit the amount of income with which a 
plurality might be held; but the Bishops, 
who were the greatest pluralists, resisted 
that. The Bill, then, was a mere delu- 
sion, and it was dead-born. He recol- 
lected, too, the rumour which prevailed last 
year about the see of Derry. It was 
said, that the Government, when the see 
of Derry fell vacant, intended to limit its 
revenues ; but that was opposed by the 
English Bishops. The Clergy objected 
to having the revenue of this overgrown 
see curtailed, and the project was given 
up. They were like certain other persons, 
who refused every bit-by-bit Reform, and 
he was rather afraid that they might find 
that this see of Derry was the East Ret- 
ford of the Church. The last year some 
symptoms of a desire for Reform were 
shown by the clergy of the see of Durham. 
They presented a memorial to their Diocesan 
in favour of that Reform; and what 
answer did they receive? Why, they were 
told, by a man less anxious for Reform 
than themselves, that he regretted that 
they should bring forward any proposition 
on that subject during these times of ex- 
citement, because it was more likely to do 
harm than good. The Bishop rebuked 
and reproved them for their zeal in pro- 
moting a Reformation of the Church. 
He was happy to find that it was now al- 
lowed that tithes begot animosity against 
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the clergy, and that a better mode should 
be adopted of paying them. Within the 
last two or three years, however, a Report 
had been made by the Commissioners of 
Real Property, in which it was stated that 
a term of sixty years should be the extent 


of legal claims; but that recommendation. 


found no favour with the clergy. If their 
Lordships looked at page 24 of the first 
Report, they would find certain questions 
addressed to the right reverend Prelates. 
They were told that the Commissioners 
would be unwilling to recommend any 
measure till they had heard the opinion of 
the reverend Prelates, and they requested 
the Prelates to give their answers to certain 
questions which they propounded relative 
to the property of the Church. He asked 
the right reverend Prelates whether they 
had attended to these questions, and 
whether they had given them any answers? 
They were put two years ago, and hecould 
find no answer which had been given to 
them. The Commissioners of Real Property 
had not received any further information 
relating to tithes. There had been a bill 
brought in by a right reverend Prelate, 
but it was, he believed, of a piece with 
other measures proceeding from the same 
source—not intended to effect much good. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving for 
‘*a return from all the dioceses of England 
and Wales, stating the livings, the tithes 
of which belonged to Deans and Chapters 
or other Ecclesiastical Corporations, and 
thereto annexed a return of the annual 
stipend allotted tothe minister who served 
each parish in 1831.” 

The Bishop of London said, how- 
ever unpleasant it was to be exposed to 
the remarks of the noble Lord, he was 
glad that the noble Lord had broken 
ground thus early in his attacks on the 
Church, as it gave him an opportunity of 
giving thus early a contradiction to many 
of the statements of the noble Lord, and 
dispelling, he hoped, many of the delu- 
sions which were abroad respecting the 
Church. The noble Baron asked the 
right reverend Prelates if they had given 
any answers to the questions of the Real 
Property Commissioners ? He was glad to 
have an opportunity of answering the 
noble Baron. He did not know what 


other right reverend Prelates had done, 
but he could state for himself, and he had 
no doubt that they had done the same, 
that he had immediately taken those ques- 
tions into consideration, and had returned 
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such answers as he deemed proper. The 
same he had no doubt had been done by 
others; and it was hardly fair, hardly 
warrantable, in the noble Lord, because 
the Real Property Commissioners had not 
made any direct use of those answers, or 
had not founded any recommendation on 
the suggestions of the Bishops, that the 
noble Lord should, by adopting a sneer in 
asking the question, imply that the 
reverend Prelates of the Church had 
made no answers at all. The noble Lord 
accused the clergy of not having brought 
forward any measures of Reform in the 
Church. The noble Lord had first re- 
ferred to the augmentation of small livings, 
which he said had all been derived from 
the annual grants of the public. He was 
not then prepared with a list of those 
ecclesiastical bodies which had augmented 
small benefices, but he knew that many 
had done so, and that many of those 
which received the great tithes had appro- 
priated part of them to augment small 
livings. When the noble Lord said, that 
not much had been done, and referred to 
experience, he seemed to forget that it was 
only of late years that any expectation of 
improvement had been formed. The im- 
perfections of the Church had only at- 
tracted the attention of the public within a 
few years; and it was only within that 
period that an impetus had been given to 
the clergy to enter into any investigations 
on the subject. At the same time, their 
Lordships must not suppose that this ques- 
tion had been suffered to rest, and that 
nothing had been done. Onthe contrary, 
great endowments had been made by 
ecclesiastical bodies and the holders of 
benefices for the augmentation of the poor 
benefices. He had observed, with regret, 
that the noble Lord who moved the Address, 
had used an expression which had pained 
him much at the time, and which he 
intended to notice, but he forbore, from 
considering the great length to which the 
debate ran. The noble Lord had talked of 
the growing abuses of the Church—but 
the word abuses he did not think pro- 
perly applicable to the Church. There 
might be imperfections, blemishes, de- 
fects, in the constitution of the Church 
—all these he admitted; but there were 
no abuses which could be said to have 
grown up from the neglect or misfeasance 
of the present Prelates; and whatever 
defects there were in the Church were 


gradually diminishing, and to the im~ 
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‘perfections a remedy was applying. There ' 
was no system without blemishes and | 
imperfections, and every one of those | 
which deformed the beauty of our Church | 
were growing less and less every day. | 
As for the augmentation of small benefices, | 
a bill had been brought in two years ago | 
by the Primate, to enable ecclesiastical 
bodies and Bishops to increase the value 
of the smaller benefices. That Act had 
been carried into effect, and the smaller 
benefices augmented. If the noble Baron 
had inquired into the subject, he would 
have found that to be the case; and the 
Deans and Chapters had not been back- 
ward in availing themselves of the facilities 
it afforded for that object. He might 
name the Dean and Chapter of Durham, 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
the Dean and Canons of Windsor, the 
Dean and Chapter of Ely, and other 
places might be added, all of whom had 
availed themselves, to a large extent, of 
the Primate’s Act. With respect to plu- 
ralities, the noble Lord should not have 
forgotten that the Bill introduced by the 
Primate, if carried into a law, would have 
had an immediate effect in reducing plu- 
ralities, and would by this time have 
reduced the number of pluralities one half. 
That measure would moreover have re- 
duced the power of the Bishops to grant 
dispensations. These instances showed 
that the Prelates did not neglect Reform ; 
and if they were not at all times disposed 
to rush rashly and headlong into those 
measures which were recommended by 
others—if they, sensible of their respon- 
sibility and the importance of their situ- 
ation, were not carried away by every 
caprice, but were bent on maintaining the 
dignity and usefulness of the Church, 
were they to be described as opposed 
to all Reform? In fact they were bound 
to act with prudent caution, while the 
suggestions of others had no other control 
than the laws of their own fancy. © As to 
the bishopric of Derry, if it were true 
that the English Bishops had opposed the 
reduction of the revenue of that see, the 
Minister must know the fact; and he 
was sure that the noble Lord could have 
no scruple in stating it; and he would 
say, in the name of all his brethren, that 
the noble Lord was perfectly at liberty to 
do so. If the Minister stated the real 
fact, and not that fact which had been 
assumed by the noble Lord, the noble 
Lord ‘would see how idle and vain were | 
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the rumours’on which he founded ‘his 
remarks; and would probably take care, 
in fairness and common candour, before 
making an attack on the Church in 
future, to have some better ground for it 
than a mere rumour, for such attacks, 
so unfounded, could only have the effect 
of keeping up and exciting feelings against 
the Church even more than at present. 
He could say, that the exertions of the 
Bishops to remove the blots of the Church 
were, if not entirely successful, at least 
efficacious. Those blots were diminished, 
and one of the greatest blessings which 
could be conferred on a country was 
secured, by its possessing a respectable 
body of Clergy. That had been, in part, 
effected by the Bishops, and it was not, 
he thought, a trifling benefit. The time 
was come when still more important 
changes were necessary, perhaps, in the 
Established Church; but he had great 
confidence in his Majesty’s Ministers, that 
they would not introduce any changes 
which would render the clergy incapable 
of performing their functions, or destroy 
that inequality in the Established Church 
on which much of its utility depended. 
He had thought proper to take the first 
opportunity of replying to the observations 
of the noble Lord; and he thought it was 
neither fair nor right to impute to the 
present bench of Bishops that they were 
unwilling to promote any Reform in the 
Church which would promote its efficacy. 
Of one thing he was assured, that the 
efficiency of the Establishment was not 
likely to be promoted, nor would beneficial 
improvement be furthered, by such ob- 
servations as the noble Lord was in the 
habit of indulging in. For his own part, 
and he believed he could say the same for 
every member of the bench, there was 
no sacrifice he would not eagerly and 
gladly make, if it clearly appeared that 
it was required by the exigencies of the 
Church itself, and was necessary to its 
interest. With respect to the information 
required by the noble Lord, he hoped the 
noble Lord would withdraw his Motion, as 
all that information would be found in the 
Returns obtained by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. Every one of those Re- 
turns would be found in that Report, and 
he did not know how the information 
could be obtained but by extracting it 
from those Returns. With respect to the 
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Ecclesiastical Commissioners—and he was 
then speaking as one of them—he would 
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say, that they had taken great care to 
perform their duty. The Report would 
place in true colours before the House 
many of the circumstances of the Church, 
and would show that the property of the 
Church was greatly exaggerated. He 
was sure that any plan for the Reform 
of the Church must be imperfect which 
did not proceed upon that information. 
The Commissioners had obtained Returns 
from 11,000 persons, and those Returns 
they were now employed in arranging. 
The Returns embraced a great variety of 
matter, and till they were placed in order 
and made public, it would be only candid 
in their Lordships to suspend their judg- 
ment, and desist from those attacks which 
must be made, if made now, on very 
deficient information. He trusted that 
he had not exceeded his duty in appealing 
thus early to their Lordships, and he 
hoped also that the noble Lord would 
abstain, as far as his regard for public 
duty would allow him to abstain, from 
those attacks, which must be founded on 
imperfect views. 

Earl Grey thought that the answer of 
the right reverend Prelate had been so satis- 
factory that he had no occasion to address 
their Lordships; but he could not avoid 
saying a few words. He lamented then, 
as he had before lamented, the manner in 
which his noble friend thought proper 
to introduce subjects of this nature, and 
he lamented this on the present occasion, 
the more especially as his noble friend 
was aware that the Government, in which 
his noble friend, he believed, placed some 
confidence, was preparing to bring forward 
some measures on the subject. He must 
say that it would be in all respects more 
convenient as well as advantageous to his 
noble friend, net to precipitate the dis- 
cussion of this question. He would ask 
his noble friend what good could result 
from such a proceeding? Could it be for 
the interest of the people to have ex- 
aggerated information. spread amongst 
them, or could it be for the interest of 
anybody to prejudice this great subject by 
premature discussion? If ever there was 
a subject which required calm and dis- 
passionate consideration, this was thac 
subject. He had the highest respect for 
the Church, and if ever he proposed any 
Reform in that body, it should only be 
with a view of adding to its efficacy, 
promoting the security of the Church 
itself, making-it more -respectable, and 
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placing it completely in safety, as far 
as that could be done by legislative mea- 
sures. By these views he was governed, 
and by them only should he be guided in 
asking the House to support any measure 
he might introduce. He thought it better 
to avoid such discussion, and await the 
time when it would be proper, from a full 
knowledge of the subject, to enter into 
it. He appealed to what his noble friend 
had said, to show that the information 
was yet very imperfect. The answer of 
the right reverend Prelate had been com- 
plete, and it was not even necessary that he 
should confirm it. He must, however, 
state his belief, that never at any time 
were the clergy—the great body of the 
clergy of the Established Church—so 
respectable as at present; and never had 
they done their duty better. The heads 
of that Church had shown a disposition to 
remedy, he would not say the abuses— 
that was not the word—but the imperfec- 
tions, the deficiencies of the Church as 
they found them out; and he should not 
do them justice if he did not make that 
acknowledgment. The right rev. Prelate 
had told their Lordships that the Report of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners would 
be made when the information procured 
had been digested; and he agreed with 
the right rev. Prelate, that it would be 
impossible to discuss this subject till the 
information was obtained, With respect 
to his noble friend’s observation as to the 
limitation of time for claiming tithes, a 
measure of that nature had already been 
brought forward by a noble and learned 
Lord whose loss they all regretted ; it had 
passed both Houses, and was now actually 
the law of the land. There was another 
point on which he would say one word. 
His noble friend stated something about a 
rumour respecting the see of Derry. Now 
he wished, before his noble friend intro- 
duced such remarks, that he had felt 
it incumbent on him to have obtained 
some better ground for them than public 
rumour. Certainly he had felt that the 
revenues of the see of Derry were very 
large, and certainly he had had it in 
contemplation at the time that the be- 
nefice was to be disposed of, to introduce 
a bill reducing the revenue, and carrying 
the surplus to the fund of the first fruits. 
If his noble friend supposed that he had 
been deterred from carrying that plan into 
execution by the English Bishops, his 
noble friend must now learn that-he had 
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‘perfections a remedy was applying. There | 
was no system without blemishes and 
imperfections, and every one of those | 
which deformed the beauty of our Church | 
were growing less and less every day. | 
As for the augmentation of small benefices, | 
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of the smaller benefices. That Act had 
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had inquired into the subject, he would 
have found that to be the case; and the 
Deans and Chapters had not been back- 
ward in availing themselves of the facilities 
it afforded for that object. He might 
name the Dean and Chapter of Durham, 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
the Dean and Canons of Windsor, the 
Dean and Chapter of Ely, and other 
places might be added, all of whom had 
availed themselves, to a large extent, of 
the Primate’s Act. With respect to plu- 
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Primate, if carried into a law, would have 
had an immediate effect in reducing plu- 
ralities, and would by this time have 
reduced the number of pluralities one half. 
That measure would moreover have re- 
duced the power of the Bishops to grant 
dispensations. These instances showed 
that the Prelates did not neglect Reform ; 
and if they were not at all times disposed 
to rush rashly and headlong into those 
measures which were recommended by 
others—if they, sensible of their respon- 
sibility and the importance of their situ- 
ation, were not carried away by every 
caprice, but were bent on maintaining the 
dignity and usefulness of the Church, 
were they to be described as opposed 
to all Reform? In fact they were bound 
to act with prudent caution, while the 
suggestions of others had no other control 
than the laws of their own fancy. — As to 
the bishopric of Derry, if it were true 
that the English Bishops had opposed the 
reduction of the revenue of that see, the 
Minister must know the fact; and he 
was sure that the noble Lord could have 
no scruple in stating it; and he would 
say, in the name of all his brethren, that 
the noble Lord was perfectly at liberty to 
do so. If the Minister stated the real 
fact, and not that fact which had been 
assumed by the noble Lord, the noble 
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the rumours‘on which he founded ‘his 
remarks; and would probably take care, 
in fairness and common candour, before 
making an attack on the Church in 
future, to have some better ground for it 
than a mere rumour, for such attacks, 
so unfounded, could only have the effect 
of keeping up and exciting feelings against 
the Church even more than at present. 
He could say, that the exertions of the 
Bishops to remove the blots of the Church 
were, if not entirely successful, at least 
efficacious. Those blots were diminished, 
and one of the greatest blessings which 
could be conferred on a country was 
secured, by its possessing a respectable 
body of Clergy. That had been, in part, 
effected by the Bishops, and it was not, 
he thought, a trifling benefit. The time 
was come when still more important 
changes were necessary, perhaps, in the 
Established Church; but he had great 
confidence in his Majesty’s Ministers, that 
they would not introduce any changes 
which would render the clergy incapable 
of performing their functions, or destroy 
that inequality in the Established Church 
on which much of its utility depended. 
He had thought proper to take the first 
opportunity of replying to the observations 
of the noble Lord; and he thought it was 
neither fair nor right to impute to the 
present bench of Bishops that they were 
unwilling to promote any Reform in the 
Church which would promote its efficacy. 
Of one thing he was assured, that the 
efficiency of the Establishment was not 
likely to be promoted, nor would beneficial 
improvement be furthered, by such ob- 
servations as the noble Lord was in the 
habit of indulging in. For his own part, 
and he believed he could say the same for 
every member of the bench, there was 
no sacrifice he would not eagerly and 
gladly make, if it clearly appeared that 
it was required by the exigencies of the 
Church itself, and was necessary to its 
interest. With respect to the information 
required by the noble Lord, he hoped the 
noble Lord would withdraw his Motion, as 
all that information would be found in the 
Returns obtained by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. Every one of those Re- 
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say, that they had taken great care to 
perform their duty. The Report would 
place in true colours before the House 
many of the circumstances of the Church, 
and would show that the property of the 
Church was greatly exaggerated. He 
was sure that any plan for the Reform 
of the Church must be imperfect which 
did not proceed upon that information. 
The Commissioners had obtained Returns 
from 11,000 persons, and those Returns 
they were now employed in arranging. 
The Returns embraced a great variety of 
matter, and till they were placed in order 
and made public, it would be only candid 
in their Lordships to suspend their judg- 
ment, and desist from those attacks which 
must be made, if made now, on very 
deficient information. He trusted that 
he had not exceeded his duty in appealing 
thus early to their Lordships, and he 
hoped also that the noble Lord would 
abstain, as far as his regard for public 
duty would allow him to abstain, from 
those attacks, which must be founded on 
imperfect views. 

Earl Grey thought that the answer of 
the right reverend Prelate had been so satis- 
factory that he had no occasion to address 
their Lordships; but he could not avoid 
saying a few words. He lamented then, 
as he had before lamented, the manner in 
which his noble friend thought proper 
to introduce subjects of this nature, and 
he lamented this on the present occasion, 
the more especially as his noble friend 
was aware that the Government, in which 
his noble friend, he believed, placed some 
confidence, was preparing to bring forward 
some measures on the subject. He must 
say that it would be in all respects more 
convenient as well as advantageous to his 
noble friend, not to precipitate the dis- 
cussion of this question. He would ask 
his noble friend what good could result 
from such a proceeding? Could it be for 
the interest of the people to have ex- 
aggerated information spread amongst 
them, or could it be for the interest of 
anybody to prejudice this great subject by 
premature discussion? If ever there was 
a subject which required calm and dis- 
passionate consideration, this was that 
subject. He had the highest respect for 
the Church, and if ever he proposed any 
Reform in that body, it should only be 
with a view of adding to its efficacy, 
promoting the security of the Church 
itself, making: it more -respectable, and 
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placing it completely in safety, as far 
as that could be done by legislative mea- 
sures. By these views he was governed, 
and by them only should he be guided in 
asking the House to support any measure 
he might introduce. He thought it better 
to avoid such discussion, and await the 
time when it would be proper, from a full 
knowledge of the subject, to enter into 
it. He appealed to what his noble friend 
had said, to show that the information 
was yet very imperfect. The answer of 
the right reverend Prelate had been com- 
plete, and it was not even necessary that he 
should confirm it. He must, however, 
state his belief, that never at any time 
were the clergy—the great body of the 
clergy of the Established Church—so 
respectable as at present; and never had 
they done their duty better. The heads 
of that Church had shown a disposition to 
remedy, he would not say the abuses— 
that was not the word—but the imperfec- 
tions, the deficiencies of the Church as 
they found them out; and he should not 
do them justice if he did not make that 
acknowledgment. The right rev. Prelate 
had told their Lordships that the Report of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners would 
be made when the information procured 
had been digested; and he agreed with 
the right rev. Prelate, that it would be 
impossible to discuss this subject till the 
information was obtained, With respect 
to his noble friend’s observation as to the 
limitation of time for claiming tithes, a 
measure of that nature had already been 
brought forward by a noble and learned 
Lord whose loss they all regretted ; it had 
passed both Houses, and was now actually 
the law of the land. There was another 
point on which he would say one word. 
His noble friend stated something about a 
rumour respecting the see of Derry. Now 
he wished, before his noble friend intro- 
duced such remarks, that he had felt 
it incumbent on him to have obtained 
some better ground for them than public 
rumour. Certainly he had felt that the 
revenues of the see of Derry were very 
large, and certainly he had had it in 
contemplation at the time that the be- 
nefice was to be disposed of, to introduce 
a bill reducing the revenue, and carrying 
the surplus to the fund of the first fruits. 
If his noble friend supposed that he had 
been deterred from carrying that plan into 
execution by the English Bishops, his 
noble friend must now learn that -he had 
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been completely misinformed. It was 
thought better on consideration, in which 
he concurred, that it should not be then 
done ; other reforms were required, and it 
was supposed more consistent to defer 
that one alteration till the general Reform 
was effected. Upon that opinion he had 
acted. If it should be proposed, under 
any future circumstance, to reduce the re- 
venue of the see of Derry, he was sure 
that the present Prelate would never think 
of setting up any claim of a vested in- 
terest, or demand that any exception 
should be made in his favour. He would 
not say more than to entreat his noble 
friend not again to introduce this subject, 
which could answer no good purpose, and 
could not even serve to attain any object 
he might have in view. It might in- 
dispose those who were now willing to 
admit Reform ; so that his noble friend, by 
dealing in such discussions, would defeat 
his own purpose. 

Lord King, in reply, contended that the 
admission of the right reverend Prelate, that 
the Church had not been active in Reform, 
because the subject had not attracted 
attention till lately, and because the Church 
had not received any impetus from with- 
out, completely proved what he had as- 
serted. With respect to the Motion he 
had made, he knew very well that the 
Bishops had all the information which 
he required, in that voluminous mass of 
papers which were to be laid before the 
House at some time or other. But those 
Returns had reference to the whole reve- 
nues of the Church, while his Motion only 
related to that portion of tithes which was 
in the hands of Deans and Chapters and 
Ecclesiastical Corporations. He wished 
to use the greatest possible expedition 
in taking away the wealth from those who 
did nothing, and give it to those who 
did all the work. He wished to see sa- 
laries more equally and equitably dis- 
tributed. He had been rebuked for finding 
fault with the high Church Dignitaries, 
and he considered this sensitiveness on 
their parts as a convincing proof that they 
felt they had not done their duty. The 
high Clergy had done nothing to remedy 
the abuses of the Church, nor would they; 
he was therefore most glad to find that 
the matter was taken up in other quarters, 
and not left to Churchmen, who would 
never promote Reform. 

The Bishop of London protested against 
the assertion of the noble Lord, that the 
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high Clergy were determined not to reform 
the abuses of the Church. That noble 
Lord appeared also to have a very errone- 
ous conception of the opinions which he 
(the Bishop of London) had set forth on 
this subject in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, On one point he had said, that the 
Bishops would have to relieve the inequali- 
ties in salary experienced by the lower 
Clergy, out of their own pockets. Since 
that, they had been enabled to saddle these 
charges on the receipts of other benefices. 
By the powers of the Curates’ Bill—or Lord 
Harrowby’s Bill, as it was sometimes 
called—they had been enabled to add 
300,000/, to the income of the poorer 
Clergy. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells sug- 
gested tothe noble Lord (Lord King), that 
it would be much better in every point of 
view to delay the investigation of this 
subject till the papers had been laid before 
the House. 

Earl Grey said, that his noble Friend 
would find that the information to be laid 
before the House, would be arranged io 
the most distinct forms, and would be 
quite fullin every respect. Every inform- 
ation and assistance had been afforded 
him by the right reverend Prelates, 
consistent with a view to the security of 
the Establishment. The noble Lord would 
find the Report to contain every informa- 
tion he could wish, in the most explicit, 
distinct, and fullest form ; and particularly 
in the point which he now mentioned. 
The noble Lord might rest fully satisfied 
on this point, for he himself was; and 
there did not exist a man more anxiously 
desirous of the fullest information on the 
subject. 

Lord Wynford would assure the noble 
Lord, that if he would keep his paper in 
his pocket for one month, he would then 
have before him the fullest and most 
authentic information on the subject; but 
if that noble Lord persisted in his Motion, 
he would materially retard the production 
of this so desirable information. All that 
had been given in augmentation of the 
small livings had come out of the tenths 
and the first fruits, and not from the 
public. 

Lord King said, what he wanted to 
know was the amount of the reservations, 
He had no doubt the Commissioners had 
full and authentic information as to the 
whole amount of tithes, but he wanted to 
be informed as to the reserve, 
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The Lord Chancellor said, that if, on 
further inquiry, or from reference to the 
digest, the noble Lord should find that he 
was still right in what he seemed to sup- 
pose, then he would take upon himself to 
say, as one of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, that the noble Lord would find 
no difficulty in the pursuit of his investiga- 
tion. But he could assure him of his 
belief, that the Return would be much 
more full than he seemed to anticipate 
from a compliance with his Motion. Every 
particular was stated in it. As to curates, 
there was a distinct statement of 9,600 
persons, the amount of their salaries, and 
everything relating to them. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 7, 1833. 


Mrnvutgs.] New Writ ordered. For the City of London, 
in the room of Alderman WAITHMAN, deceased, 

Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Norts, a Return of 
Cases where the Election of Corporate Officers may take 
place on a Sunday.—On the Motion of Mr. OLIPHANT, 
a Return of all Offices abolished by the recommendation 
of the Select Committee on Sinecure Offices, in 1810, 
1811, and 1812, and of the Finance Committee in 1817.— 
On the Motion of Mr. Grore, the Quantities of Raw Silk 
Imported. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. MANGLES, from Guildford; 
by Mr. Cuaries MArgorisaAnks, from Henthorn, 
Bgerwick; and by Mr. Stewart MACKENZIE, from 
Killern,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By 
Mr. Rotcu, from Knaresborough; and by Mr. Serjeant 
Spanxig, from Clerkenwell, for the Repeal of the House 
and Window Taxes.—-By Mr, HILL, from Kingston-upon- 
Hull, for a Law to enable the Inhabitants of the enlarged 
Borough to Elect their own Magistrates and Municipal 
Officers.-By Mr. Freperick Nortu, from Hastings, 
against the Beer Bill. 


Corporation Rerorm.] Mr. Robert 
Steuart wished to put a question to the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The noble Lord had given notice 
of a motion on a most important subject 
—the state of the existing Corporations 
in England and Wales. The question 
then he meant to put, was, whether there 
was any similar bill in contemplation for 
the Scottish burghs ? 

Lord Althorp had given notice that he 
intended to move for a Committee of In- 
quiry into the corporations of England 
and Wales. - As to the Scotch burghs, 
the Lord Advocate, had he been in his 
place on Tuesday last, would have given 
notice of a motion for leave to bring in a 
bill concerning them. 

Mr. O’ Reilly wished to know whether 
the inquiry would extend to Irish Corpora- 
tions ? 


{Fzs.7} Emancipation of the Jews. 
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Lord Althorp doubted the propriety of 
including them in the same Committee 
with those of England. To a separate 
Committee he should have no objection. 


Cuurcu Rerorm.] Sir Robert Inglis 
said, that notice had been given of a 
Motion most important to the Church. 
He, therefore, wished to know, was it in- 
tended by Ministers previously to lay 
before the House such information, papers, 
and documents, as were necessary to en- 
able Members to come to a right con- 
clusion ? 

Lord Althorp said, it was not intended 
to submit any papers to the House pre- 
vious to the Motion. But, in due time, 
every information would be furnished, that 
the discussion might be full and satisfac- 
tory. The Motion would be founded on 
general principles. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE JEws.] Mr. 
Wilks presented a Petition from the Com- 
mittee of the Protestant Society for the 
Protection of Religious Liberty, in favour 
of the complete Emancipation of the Jews. 
He had no doubt that this was but the 
first of many petitions which would be 
presented upon the subject, and he trusted 
that their prayer would be complied with. 
By the Repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Act, the Jews were now exposed to 
particular hardships, for they were unable, 
if the laws were enforced against them, to 
resist the penalties from which they used 
formerly to be cleared in common with 
other Dissenters, by the annual Bill of 
Indemnity. The exclusion of the Jews was 
the last fragment of a barbarous system of 
intolerance, which was a disgrace to our 
jurisprudence, and which last fragment 
would, he hoped, be now swept away. 

The Petition laid upon the Table. 

Mr, Wilks moved that it be printed. 

Sir Robert Inglis objected to the pre- 
senting of the petition, on the ground that 
it purported to come from a Committee, 
and not froma public body; and also be- 
cause it would occasion discussion, which 
would be inconsistent with the arrangement 
entered into last night on the subject of 
printing petitions. 

Mr. O'Connell attached great weight 
and importance to the petition. It came 
from a Protestant Society, having for its 
object the. protection of religious liberty. 
He represented a constituency of a differ- 
ent persuasion, But he and his constitu- 
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ents were equally anxious for the establish- 
ment of perfect freedom of conscience, 
and on the most extensive score of religious 
liberty. He would, however, recommend 
to the hon. Member (Mr. Wilks) rather 
than provoke discussion on its printing, to 
withdraw the petition for a few days. 

Mr. Wilks objected to any limitation of 
the privileges of Members on the subject 
of printing petitions. He thought any 
attempt to preclude printing of petitions, 
recommended either by the body from 
whence they came, or by the magnitude of 
the subject to which they referred, inter- 
fered not only with the rights of the 
House, but with those of the general con- 
stituency. Rather, however, than occupy, 
at present, the attention of the House, he 
would adopt the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin, and with- 
draw the petition for a few days. 

Petition by leave withdrawn. 


Po.iticat Unrons.] Mr. Finch wished 
to ask a question of the noble Lord oppo- 
site; whether or not his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intended to bring forward any 
measure for the suppression of Political 
Unions ? 

Lord Althorp said, it was not his inten- 
tion to bring forward any such measure. 

Mr. Finch: I must then express my 
regret at the conduct of the Government, 
which has most unwarrantably allowed 
these bodies to act in a most unconstitu- 
tional manner. 


IrnisH Vaerants.] Mr. Robert Palmer 
begged to put a question to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Lamb), which 
was of great importance to the county 
which he represented (Berks), and to 
many others. The right hon. Gentleman 
would recollect, that about twelve months 
ago a memorial had been presented from 
that county, as to the passing of Irish 


vagrants, and he wished to know if any 


steps had been taken to alter the law, and 
thereby relieve the counties from such a 
heavy burthen ? 

Mr. Lamb had no hesitation in inform- 
ing the House, that the memorial in 
question, and others upon the same sub- 
ject, had been under the consideration of 
Government, whothought the best way was 
to instruct the Commissioners who were 


now inquiring into the Poor laws, to ex- 


tend their inquiries into that subject. 
That was the state in which the case was 
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at present, the Commissioners not having 
yet made their Report. 

Mr. Robert Palmer was glad to find the 
memorial was in the hands of the Com- 
missioners, and was satisfied to take no 
step upon the subject, until they should 
make their Report. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE KING’s 
SpeecH.—ApjournED Desare.| Lord 
Althorp moved the Order of the Day for 
proceeding with the Adjourned Debate on 
the Address. 

Mr. Hume rose and said, that he agreed 
with the hon. member for Oxford, that 
any stranger who had been witness to the 
two days’ debate which had occupied that 
House, would imagine that the sole duty 
for which the British Parliament was 
assembled, was that of deliberating on 
Irish matters alone. It was his intention, 
however, to endeavour to draw the House 
back to what, on the present occasion, was 
the real business before them. When, 
however, he complained of the great por- 
tion of time which had been occupied by 
Irish affairs, he must say that he did not 
think it was the fault of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, or the Irish 
Members; for a more pointed attack on 
that hon. Gentleman than had been made, 
he had never before witnessed in that 
House. He regretted extremely that the 
time of those who moved the Address, 
should have been taken up in attacking 
the motives and notions of the hon. Gen- 
tleman—not for any alleged breach of 
duty in that House—but for his conduct 
elsewhere. The House had much reason 
to complain of the manner in which the 
Speech had been introduced. Scarcely 
one single syllable fell from the mover’s 
lips respecting either England or Scot- 
land. It appeared, indeed, as if he was 
not aware that any such nations existed. 
He would state his view of what he be- 
lieved to be the duties now imposed upon 
the House. At no period of our history 
was so much ever expected from any Par- 
liament, as by the people of the United 
Empire from the present; yet, he would 
venture to say, that never, since he 
had been in Parliament, had he heard a 
Speech delivered from the Throne, in 
which so little notice was taken of those 
great and important subjects which now 
occupied the attention of the whole com- 
munity. Except those sentences which 
touched upon the Church, and one or two 
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comparatively unimportant subjects, all 
these great questions were passed over in 
silence. He had hoped, that in a Reformed 
Parliament, a different practice would have 
been adopted to that by which Speeches 
from the Throne had been hitherto regu- 
lated. It was the duty, and ought to be 
the desire of his Majesty’s Ministers, to 
frame the Address in so clear and com- 
prehensive a manner, that it should at 
Jeast afford an outline of the measures 
which it was their intention to recommend 
to the consideration of the House. Now, 
if they were indeed to take the Speech as 
indicative of what was intended to be done 
by the Government, what conclusion could 
they come to but this—that his Majesty’s 
Ministers. intended to do nothing this 
Session for England—that the situation of 
this country was not to be taken into con- 
sideration, except so far as related to the 
questions of. the Bank and East-India 
Company’s Charters, and except the Re- 
form in the Church? And the Speech on 
these points was very obscure, and he 
feared related to measures which would 
fall short of the expectations of this coun- 
try. If he looked to the Speech of last 
year, he found much more attention was 
then paid to the internal condition of the 
country than at present. In that Speech 
would be found the following passage : 
“I deeply lament the distress which still 
‘ prevails in many parts of my dominions, 
‘ and for which the preservation of peace 
* both at home and abroad will, under the 
‘blessing of Divine Providence, afford 
‘the best and most effectual remedy; [ 
‘ feel assured of your disposition to adopt 
‘ any practicable measures, which you will 
‘ always find mereadyand anxious to assist, 
‘ both for removing the causes and miti- 
‘ gating the effects of the want of employ- 
‘ ment which the embarrassment of com- 
‘merce, and the consequent interruption 
‘ of the pursuits of industry have occasion- 
‘ed.’ Such was the language of the Speech 
made on the 6th of December, 1831. In 
the Speech now under consideration, not 
one single syllable was directed to this 
subject. The question, therefore, which 
he wished to-ask his Majesty’s Ministers, 
was this, whether the country was now in 
a better condition than at the period re- 
ferred to? They certainly could not con- 
sider it more prosperous, or that prosperity 
would have been ‘proclaimed in the usual 


’ Adjourned 
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way. Why then had they not taken 
notice of any measures to be adopted for 
the relief of the various distresses known 
to exist in many extensive and important 
branches of industry? The only interpret- 
ation he could put upon it was this— 
that his Majesty’s Ministers were perfectly 
satisfied—and that though they did not 
consider we were in a state of prosperity, 
still it was not their intention to bring 
forward any measures for the protection or 
improvement of any one branch of indus- 
try, commerce, or manufactures, believing 
that none of them required consideration. 
If such were the case, he could assure his 
Majesty’s Ministers that they were either 
misinformed or uninformed. They must 
not suppose, because the people of Eng- 
land had been quiet—because they had 
not been meeting to petition that House, 
that they required nothing at their hands, 
No, the people would soon remind the 
Government that the great object of that 
Reform for which they were so anxious, 
and in their exertions to obtain which they 
proved so successful—was the reduction 
of the great establishments of the country 
—the lessening of its expenses, and a 
relief from the existing burthen of taxa- 
tion. The oppressive nature of this burthen, 
as had been formerly declared by one of 
the Ministers themselves—a gentleman 
who sat on the Board of Trade, and with 
which he understood the other members 
of the Government concurred—arose not 
merely from the actual amount raised, but 
from the manner in which the taxes were 
levied. More relief, indeed, might, per- 
haps, be given to the industrious portion 
of the community by varying and changing 
the mode of taxation, than by any reduc- 
tion which it was at present in the power 
of Ministers to make. Yet they had not 
even intimated any intention to take off 
one shilling in amount, or make the 
slightest alteration in the mode of col- 
lection. It certainly was expected that 
some notification would have taken place 
respecting the repeal of taxes, which bore 
particularly hard on some classes of so- 
ciety. These taxes bore hard, especially 
upon that class whose principles were of 
the most meritorious description—that 
class of the people who strove as long as 
they could, to support themselves without 
having recourse to parochial relief. Hespoke 
from his own knowledge, when he stated 
that this class of people, in the metropolis 
in- particular, were exceedingly numerous. 
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‘To them there were certain taxes which 
were exceedingly onerous and oppressive. 
The impression which they had on the 
subject of the repeal of these taxes was 
very strong; and they entertained no 
doubt, he believed, that it would be the 
first work of the Reformed Parliament. 
They did not entertain an idea, that it 
was possible for his Majesty’s Ministers 
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been made? He wished, therefore, to 
give his Majesty’s Ministers one other 
opportunity to state to the House and to 
the country, whether the Government had 
any intention, and what, with regard to 
the reduction or changing of taxation. 
The hon. member for Worcester had given 
notice of a motion on the subject of the 
Property tax; but he did not think that 


to neglect, on the meeting of the present | the subject of a reduction or change of 
Parliament, to make some announcement | taxation was one which ought to be left 
to the effect that their attention, and that in the hands of any private individual, 
of the Legislature, was to be directed | but it ought to be proposed and carried 
to a subject so interesting to the people. | into effect by his Majesty’s Ministers. He 
/could not, therefore, help expressing 


He expressed the pain which he felt on 
receiving the answer which he had re- 
ceived to his inquiry respecting the aboli- 
tion of a certain great military sinecure. 
He saw also with much regret that such a 
sinecure as that of the Constable of the 
Round Tower at Windsor was filled up 
as speedily and as anxiously as if it had 
been a most important and efficient 
office. When he coupled all these cir- 


cumstances with the absence of all inform- 
ation respecting the intentions of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, either to withdraw these 
taxes altogether, or to change them for 
other taxes which might be less onerous 


to the meritorious class of whom he had 
been speaking, he thought he might, 
without presumption, take it for granted 
that it was not intended either to repeal 
or to modify these taxes. He felt it, there- 
fore, to be his duty to protest, on the part 
of his constituents, against the omission 
in the King’s Speech of a subject so im- 
portant to them. The people of England 
expected that something decisive would 
have been stated from the Throne with 
respect to the reduction or changing the 
mode of taxation; and although nothing 
was said by the mover of the Address 
about Scotland or England, he was sure 
that the people of his own country, Scot- 
land, as-well as those of England, were as 
much alive to the subject as any portion 
of the country, and that they expected 
confidently a reduction of taxation from 
the Reformed Parliament; and that, not 
merely by withdrawing one sort of taxes 
and substituting othe-s, but by disbanding 
sinecurists, and those who held useless 
places, and reducing the salaries of all 
over-paid servants of the public. Was he 
not then warranted in saying that disap- 
pointment would be felt from one end of 
the kingdom tothe other, on reading a 
Speech in which such an omission had 





again his deep regret at the omission of 
so important a topic in the Speech from 
the Throne. On all former occasions, 
whenever there was any intention to 
grant any relief bythe reduction of tax- 
ation, it had always been announced iu 
one shape or another by his Majestys 
Speech at the opening of Parliament, or 
it was mentioned by the mover of the 
Address, or by some of the Ministers, in 
the discussion upon the Address. He 
was now, therefore, still more convinced 
than ever of the truth of the maxim of 
that venerable, and, he hoped, venerated 
man—he meant Jeremy Bentham—that 
no Government will ever yield one shilling 
of taxation, unless the people exert them- 
selves, and make it, in fact, a little uneasy. 
Ministers might very probably have taken’ 
it into their heads that no very great 
anxiety was felt on the subject of the reduc- 
tion of taxation, because few petitions had’ 
been yet sentup onthe subject, and because 
there was not much clamour in the country 
about it; but they were mistaken; and 
he would tell them candidly, that he had 
himself, in some degree, contributed to 
the absence of this species of evidence 
of the feeling of the public; for many 
applications had. been made to him, by 
parties who were anxious to have petitions 
in readiness to be presented to the Re- 
formed Parliament; but he had always 
told them to wait till they heard the 
King’s Speech, and the explanations of 
the noble Lord in that House, or of the 
Ministers in the other House, on moving 
the Address, before they did anything of 
that kind, as, if they acted otherwise, 
it might distract and embarrass the Go- 


| vernment in such measures as they might 


intend to propose. That had been always 
his advice, when he was consulted on the 
subject, and his advice had very frequently 
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been acted upon. Therefore, if the 
noble Lord thought, that the people had 
refrained from being clamorous upon the 
subject of the reduction of taxation, out of 
acquiescence in the system that had bur- 
thened them for so many years, he could 
assure him that he was very much mis- 
taken, and that their silence on the pre- 
sent occasion arose from nothing whatever, 
but their confidence that the Ministry who 
carried the Reform Act, would follow up 
that Act, by some measures for granting 
them some practical relief. What would 
Reform do for them, if it were not followed 
up by some measures of that kind? He 
greatly regretted the omission of the sub- 
ject entirely in his Majesty’s Speech ; but 
he hoped, that as they now had an oppor- 
tunity of making a statement of such 
measures, as he could not doubt but they 
had in view, they would explain to the 
House and to the public, that the omis- 
sion was accidental, and that they did 
intend to make some reductions and some 
changes, and what those reductions and 
those changes were to be. The noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) could not be ignorant 
of the anxiety which was felt, particularly 
in the Metropolis, upon the subject ; for 
many deputations had waited upon him, 
particularly about the Window and 
House taxes. He would not, for his own 
part object to the House tax, if all 
house property were equally taxed. The 
Window tax was in all respects objec- 
tionable, and ought to be instantly re- 
pealed. There was another tax, which 
he considered it would be a reflection 
upon a Reformed House of Commons, if 
they did not take it into their consider- 
ation, and use their warmest endeavours 
to do away with it—he meant the Taxes 
on Knowledge. He would not speak fur- 
ther of this very unpopular tax ; because 
there had been applications on the subject 
addressed to the Government from every 
quarter of the country, showing that the 
people took the deepest interest in it, and 
that they would be much disappointed 
at there being now no prospect of its being 
repealed. He believed that the fearful 
growth of crime which at present existed 
in this country might be justly attributed 
to the ignorance in which a great portion 
of the population were placed. He, for 
one, thought that neither the present, nor 
indeed any enlightened Ministry, could 
long sanction the restriction of the fullest 
dissemination of knowledge amongst the 
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people. It was with him matter of 
sincere regret that, in the Speech from 
the Throne, more attention had not been 
paid to the internal interests of the 
country. If he looked at the particular 
points mentioned in his Majesty’s Speech, 
he found that the very first subject that 
was taken notice of in it was, the con- 
tinuance of the civil war in Portugal. 
What did the people of England care 
about Portugal? Was it possible that 
Ministers could forget all the internal 
affairs of the country, and place the 
business of Portugal first, and before all 
the topics in which the people of this 
country took an interest. He considered 
this arrangement an insult on the people 
of England, when all their wants and all 
their requests were left unnoticed, and 
the affairs of Portugal placed in front of 
the Speech. The Members knew pretty 
well what his opinion was about the 
affairs of Portugal. He hoped that our 
interference in the quarrel between the 
two brothers of the House of Braganza, 
would be found to have been of a proper 
nature; and that we had not been acting 
in an underhand way, supporting one bro- 
ther in preference to another. His owa 
opinion on the matter was, that we had 
nothing to do with either the one brother 
or the other, and that the people of Por- 
tugal should be left to settle their own 
affairs as they liked. We had no business 
to be put to the expense of sending three, 
four, five, or six sail of vessels to Portugal, 
on the objects of either one party or the 
other, forgetting that there were objects 
enough on which the money which they 
cost would be much better employed. 
The next subject alluded to in the King’s 
Speech was with him, an equal matter of 
regret ; it related to the affairs of Belgium. 
Aiter the first protocol on the affairs of 
Belgium, in the time of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s Administration, he had taken 
an opportunity of asking one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers at that time, what the 
nature of our interference with the in- 
ternal arrangements of the Netherlands 
was intended to be; and he was then 
assured that it was not intended that 
force should be used. He objected to 
doing anything except offering our advice 
as a friend. He would tell the present 
Ministers, as he had told those who were 
Ministers at that time—that they ought 
not to put any confidence in the military 
despots on the Continent. Though it 
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might be very well to be reckoned one of 
the Five Great Powers, the Ministers 
might depend upon it that those Powers 
would adhere to them as long as their 
own interests were concerned in doing so; 
but, as soon as that was not the case, they 
would desert this country ; which had, in 
fact, already occurred as to Belgium. 
He alluded to the three northern Powers 
—aAustria, Prussia, and Russia; and we 
should never have been connected with 
them in any way if we had known 
our own interests. Their declarations 
now made all the protocols useless, 
which had put this country to an expense 
of 12,0007. The time would come, when 
it would be known what the nature of our 
interference had been. He had an opin- 
ion upon the subject, but now was not 
the time for discussing it. He only pro- 
tested against its being considered of so 
much importance as to be placed the 
second topic of the King’s Speech. With 
respect to the part of the Speech which re- 
lated to the alliance of France with this 
country, he would venture to mention his 
own opinion, that nothing could be more 
for the peace of Europe than the con- 
tinuance of a close alliance between the 
two countries. France was our nearest 
neighbour, and our richest neighbour— 
it was the richest country in Europe; 
and the more intercourse we had with it, 
the more it would be for the benefit both 
of France and of England. He, therefore, 
concurred in approving of the alliance 
which appeared to have been formed be- 
tween the two countries; and he hoped 
that the utmost efforts of Ministers would 
be used for extending and improving it. 
About the armament which had been sent 
to interfere in the affairs of Belgium, he 
did not wish for the present to express an 
opinion. He regretted that the decision 
of the question had been again put off ; 
and he hoped that it would be speedily 
settled. It would have been matter of 
very great satisfaction to the country, 
if the Speech had contained, or the 
Mover of the Address had given, any 
intimation of the nature of the changes 
which it was intended to bring forward for 
the Reform of the Established Church. 
He was sure that the very greatest anxiety 
prevailed upon that subject throughout the 
country. And with regard to the county 
which he had the honour to represent 
(Middlesex), he was well assared, that 
next to’a reduction in the expenditure, 
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the Reform of the Church was the great 
object on which the people had set their 
minds. He trusted that the Reform 
which Ministers contemplated would be 
such as would satisfy their expectations, 
and would reconcile to the Church many 
who were now wavering. Unless this 
Reform were such as would eradicate 
those abuses of which Churchmen, as well 
as all other denominations of Christians 
complained—unless it was an effectual 
and a complete Reform, it would ‘be 
useless. Let him hope that the Reform 
which the Ministers had in contemplation 
would be one which would be perfectly 
satisfactory to the country. He would 
give them his advice (which was quite 
disinterested), that no Reform would be 
satisfactory which did not reduce the 
incomes of the higher clergy. He had 
never argued, and he was no advocate now 
for spoliation or interference with the 
property of individuals; but if a proper 
Reform of the Church were put off much 
longer, they would be forced to submit to 
spoliation. Ministers should have his 
entire concurrence in effecting the changes 
which they proposed, provided they should 
be of such a nature as would be likely to 
satisfy the country. One drawback on 
his hopes from the expressions in the 
Speech arose from what was said about the 
Church revenues: ‘ Whether the Re- 
venues of the Church may not admit of 
a more equitable and judicious distribu- 
tion?” The noble Lord, he hoped, 
would take a lesson from the past, and 
consider that whatever application of the 
revenue should be made, care should be 
taken that it should only go to efficient 
servants; and that those who did no duty 
should be struck off, and those who did all 
the duty be fully and amply rewarded. 
What had been done had excited expecta- 
tions of more. He would have passed 
one paragraph of the Speech, because it 
was not in itself of importance; but the 
sentiment expressed in it was so contrary 
to experience, that he could not avoid 
making afew remarks upon it, in case 
his silence with respect to it might be sup- 
posed to arise from his agreeing to the 
opinion expressed in it. He alluded to 
the passage about preserving the Church : 
‘* In your deliberations on these important 
subjects, it cannot be necessary for me to 
impress upon you the duty of carefully 
attending to the security of the Church 
established by law in these realms, -and’to 
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the true interest of religion.” Now, he 
did not believe the preservation of the 
Church was necessary for the true inter- 
est of religion; he did not think that 
Established Churches were at all beneficial 
to religion; for as soon as any Church 
was established in a country, experience 
had invariably shown that it immediately 
fell into abuses. He mentioned this only 
that it might not be supposed he ap- 
proved of the opinion; but he did not 
wish to be supposed to advocate the over- 
throw of the Church; he only entered 
his protest against the opinion, that an 
Established Church was necessary for the 
support of religion; and he thought that 
the passage might just as well have been left 
out, or at least modified. The noble Lord, 
the mover of the Address, was well ac- 
quainted with the Church in Scotland, 
where the Establishment was more pure, 
and indeed was, perhaps, better than any 
other Established church; yet, in a very 
large portion of Scotland, there had lately 
been meetings for the purpose of getting 
rid of any Established Church, and par- 
ticularly for getting rid of that patronage 
which seemed an abuse inherent in all 
Established Churches. When the Estab- 
lishment of that country, then, was found 
to have its abuses, the noble Lord should 
not trust too much in the purity of that in 
this country. Hecould not pass over that 
part of the Speech which referred to Ire- 
land, without expressing his deep regret 
at the course which Ministers had taken 
with respect to that country. He had 
every wish to give his. full confidence to 
his Majesty’s Ministers in everything else; 
but with regard to Ireland, there was not 
one single act, since they came into office, 
which was not exceptionable, and not one 
which had given satisfaction in that coun- 
try. They had heard a great deal of the 
disturbed and disaffected state of Ireland, 
but the people of that country must be 
less than men if they did not endeavour to 
obtain a redress of the grievances under 
which they laboured. He hoped that hon. 
Members would not again fall into the 
mistake which had been committed by the 
hon. member fer Leeds, and the right hon. 
member for Invernesshire, who had made 
speeches which were evidently intended 
for another purpose; because the hon. 
member for Dublin (Mr. O’Connell) had 
not alluded to the Repeal of the Union, 
and did not wish to allude to it. And he 
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the House should be taken up about a 
question which had nothing to do with the 
matter under discussion; and that the 
proper business of the House should have 
been entirely lost sight of, and those abuses 
in that country forgotten, which had been 
made known by the hon. member for Dub- 
lin, and admitted by the right hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland. He expressed his own 
determination to oppose the Repeal of the 
Union whenever the question should come 
to be discussed, because he considered it 
desirable for Ireland that it should be 
united to England ; being the poorer coun- 
try, it would be benefitted as much as 
Scotland had been by her Union. Buthe 
meant that the Union should be a real 
Union, and not such a Union as the pre- 
sent; that Ireland should no longer be 
under a Colonial Government and dele- 
gated power, under which complaints could 
only reach the ears of those who had the 
power of redressing the wrongs complained 
of through some interested channel. He 
repeated his determination to support the 
Union until it should appear that this Re- 
formed Parliament would refuse to Ireland 
those alterations in her mode of Govern- 
ment which she had a right to expect; 
“and I am sorry to say,” added the hon. 
Member, “it. seems very likely to refuse, 
but if it does I will no longer support the 
Union.” He would ask the noble mover of 
the Address whether it was prudent in 
him to attack ashe had done the hon. mem- 
ber for Dublin? Ifany man had influence 
with the people of Ireland it was that hon. 
and learned Member; but he (Mr. Hume) 
did not believe that the people of Ireland 
were weak enough to be led by any man. 
It had been stated by the hon. member for 
Waterford that before the member for 
Dublin was born, the grounds of complaint 
existed, the resistance to which raised the 
hon. and learned Gentleman into notice. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman was only 
the advocate of the .cause of his country 
and of her demands. Was it to be won- 
dered at, when they had found an honest 
advocate of their rights, that they sup- 
ported him? For that, and for that only, 
in his (Mr. Hume’s) opinion, had the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin obtained 
the support of his country; but he had 
obtained that support, and he ought not 
to have been jeered and taunted in the 
manner in which he was jeered and taunted 
last night. The people of Ireland must 
consider themselves insulted in his person. 
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He regretted exceedingly that the debates 
were already this Session filled with con- 
tinual personalities. Was it not highly 
improper to compare the hon. and learned 
Member, as had been done, to a ravenous 
bird of prey, endeavouring to fix his talons 
in the vitals ofhis victim? Was it possible 
for a man possessing the spirit of the 
member for Dublin to remain quiet when 
such terms as those were applied to him? 
Those personalities had been too frequent, 
not only in the present Session, but in the 
last also. The House had nothing to do 
with such matters, they had to deal with 
national grievances, and ought to dismiss 
from their minds the conduct of individuals. 
If any man had acted contrary to law, 
that was not the place in which he ought to 
be called to account: he was answerable to 
the law and a Court of Justice was the pro- 
per place to inquire into hisconduct. He 
therefore objected most strongly to the 
way in which the debate frequently turned, 
so as to make it appear to be a personal 
question between the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin and the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland. When things took 
that turn, it was impossible that the state- 
ments of either the one or the other should 
have their due weight. He hoped that, in 
future such personalities would be carefully 
avoided, and the attention of the House 
directed to the real objects of their debates, 
—to inquiring into the grievances of the 
country, and to finding out the means of 
relieving them. He admitted the truth 
of the observations of the right hon. the 
Secretary for Ireland, when he said, on a 
former occasion, that the evils of Ireland 
ought not to be attributed solely to the 
present Administration, and that the evils 
of Ireland had been growing up for cen- 
turies. He would, therefore, not say one 
single word on the subject of anything which 
had taken place, or which had been done 
in that country, but from the period when 
the present Administration took office. If 
he could show that they had violated 
every pledge which they had given to the 
country, and if he could prove that they 
had not acted as was expected from their 
principles and their honour, it was impos- 
sible for him to consent to give them those 
extraordinary powers which they asked 
for. He must express his regret that the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland had not 
alluded more particularly to the grievances 
of which Ireland complained. He would 
take the list ofadmitted evils to which Ire- 
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land was subject, which he had written 
down at the time. After hearing the state- 
ments of the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, and when he found that no one of 
these grievances was noticed, thatno remedy 
was proposed (and he had heard of none), he 
could not help concluding that it was not 
intended to apply any remedy to them; 
and if that was the case, it was impossible 
for him to consent to give the Government 
any extraordinary powers. Did the right 
hon. Secretary attend to the complaints 
against the Magistracy, or to those against 
the Bench, when a Judge had taken upon 
himself to alter the Jaw? He had never 
taken any notice of that, though there never 
wasan act which better deserved impeach- 
ment. 

Mr. Stanley begged to explain, that in 
the case alluded to (that of Baron Penne- 
father), the decision of the revising Bar- 
rister was subject to appeal, and upon that 
principle the Judge made the decision 
complained of. 

Mr. Hume continued: The hon. mem- 
ber for Waterford (Mr. Barron) had stated 
that the people of Ireland had no confi- 
dence in the administration of the law— 
that they did not think justice was done. 
It was the duty of Ministers to take some 
notice of so crying an evil. Some expla- 
nation should at least be given on the 
subject, either to show that such a griev- 
ance did not exist, or to say that some 
means would be taken to remedy it. Could 
any man who had listened to the state- 
ments of the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin think if such grievances existed in 
England, that Englishmen would be such 
slaves as tamely to continue submissive 
to such a tyranny; and could they there- 
fore think it strange that Irishmen should 
not bequiet? In that House he had heard 
promises made that certain grievances 
should be corrected. He himself had re- 
ceived an answer to that effect, on putting 
a question respecting tithes. Yet the pe- 
titions lay on the Table, and no further 
notice was taken of the matter. Now, 
Ministers either had or had not the power 
to remedy the grievances of Ireland. If 
they had not the power to do what they 
considered right, and what they were 
pledged to do, they ought not to continue 
in office a day longer; if they had the 
power, they ought at least, to give some 
explanation to the country why the mea- 
sures which they stood pledged to carry 
were notcarried. Why had they allowed 
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the law about Juries, which they have 
themselves declared to be unjust, to con- 
tinue in operation for one year? This was 
one ground of complaint, and as that re- 
mained unremedied, he would refuse the 
additional powers which they required, 
till he knew whether it was their intention 
to remedy it or not. The appointment of 
Sheriffs was another grand cause of com- 
pldint, and the political influence which 
they possessed. Ministers might have 
submitted a notice on that subject, which 
would have been some proof of their in- 
tention to take the affairs of Ireland into 
their serious consideration. Ministers 
said nothing about Grand Juries. The 
right hon. Member said nothing of depriv- 
ing Catholics of a share in the offices in 
the appointment of Government—said no- 
thing of the twenty-six stipendiary Magis- 
trates appointed by the present Government 
notone of whom was a Catholic. Ifthere 
were no other ground on which the Irish 
had cause to complain, this would be 
perfectly sufficient—that all the offices 
were given, not to Irishmen, but foreign- 
ers. [a laugh.] [Mr. O’Connell: They are 
foreigners to us, since they are of a differ- 
ent religion.} That alone wasa sufficient 
grievance to account for the discontent of 
Ireland. He would ask the noble Lord : 
Suppose this to be the case, and sup- 
pose he was to take it in his head to ap- 
point the next twenty-five Magistrates, all 
Catholics—did he think this would meet 
the approbation of the country. He might 
extend this to all the offices of the State. 
Was it possible that the people of England 
would bear this? Could there be any 
wonder, then, that grievances like those 
which the people of Ireland had suffered 
so many centuries should cause a ran- 
cour against their oppressors? He pro- 
tested against all offices being filled by 
Orangemen, who were the enemies of the 
Catholic population. When he recol- 
lected the speeches of the present 
Ministers on the Motion of the hon. 
member for Edinburgh (Mr. Abercromby), 
against putting arms into the hands of the 
Orangemen ;* when he recollected that 
they then ‘concurred with him (Mr. 
Hume), and when he now saw that 
nothing had been done for redeeming the 
pledges which were given, and the pro- 
mises which were made by those Gen- 
tlemen when they sat on this side of 
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the House, it seemed to him that there 
must be something in these benches which 
made men forget their promises. It seemed 
that there was some sort of infatuation 
which came over them, when they moved 
from this side of the House to the other, 
and which seized them immediately on 
sitting down upon that bench. Nothing 
whatever had yet been done for Ireland. He 
would refer to the language used by the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland, on Dé- 
cember 6th, 1831, in the Debate on the 
Address, to show what were then his senti- 
ments. Therighthon. Gentleman then said: 
* Will any man tell me, that the system of 
‘tithes, even in this country, and much 
‘ more in Ireland, is not fraught with mis- 
‘chief? Will he tell me, that it is the 
‘most amicable arrangement that could 
“be made between the minister and his 
‘ parishioners ? Will he tell me, that it doés 
‘not give rise to dissension, nay, to bitter 
‘animosity? And are not those feelings of 
‘ animosity necessarily stronger amongst a 
‘ population where the majority of the ped- 
‘ ple dissent from the Church, for the main- 
‘ tenance of which the tithes are collected ?”* 
Was that great tithe grievance yet reme- 
died in Ireland? Certainly not. Again, 
the right hon. Gentleman said, in reference 
to a demand for those additional powers 
which he now advised his Majesty to ask 
for. ‘ The Government will concede to 
‘no clamours that are unjust, and they 
‘will use the powers of the law to put 
‘down any association that may be incon- 
‘sistent with the spirit of the Constitu- 
‘tion ; and if the powers which the laws at 
‘ present give them be insufficient for that 
‘ purpose, they will call for further powers. 
‘ But I do’not think that, by resistance to 
‘ just and equitable claims, you can extin- 
‘ guish the voice of the people.’+ In the 
last year, then, the right hon. Gentleman 
disclaimed all wish or intention of using 
force in Ireland. Now he proposed to 
stifle the voice of the whole nation. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in his speech the 
night before last, had told the House that 
out of 102 rewards, amounting to 12,0002, 
which had been offered in Ireland, for the 
discovery of the numerous crimes which 
had been recently committed in that coun- 
try, only two had been claimed. What 
did that prove? Directly the reverse of 
what the right hon. Gentleman wished to 
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establish. It proved that the whole nation 
were united in one sentiment; and the 
right hon. Gentleman had admitted that 
it was not possible to bribe or intimidate 
a whole nation. But he had not quite 
done with exposing all the inconsistencies 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He who 
now wanted new powers to stifle the voice 
of complaint, lifted up against acknow- 
ledged oppression, then said: ‘ The right 
‘hon. Gentleman indeed says, that the 
‘moment the people pass the line of just 
‘and reasonable demand, that moment we 
‘should refuse to concede anything; we 
‘ should steel ourselves against all applica- 
‘tions, and should tell the people, that 
“none of their demands ought to be con- 
* ceded, because some of them were un- 
‘just ; we should make no concessions lest 
‘it should be supposed that wc had con- 
“ceded every thing to fear. What, Sir, 
‘shall I answer to such an argument? 
‘What shall I say more than this—take 
* care that you concede in time? Season- 
* able concession is theonly means by which 
‘ you can either put down just, or prevent 
‘unjust demands.’* Had such a course 
been pursued? Quite the contrary. No 
grievance had been redressed, but several 
grievances had been augmented. Ireland 
was perfectly quiet until the passing of 
the measure relative to tithes, which had 
been introduced by the right hon. Chief 
Secretary in the last Session. The Irish 
people had experienced great relief from 
the measure for emancipating the Catholics. 
That measure had produced great tran- 
quillity. The members of his Majesty’s 
Government had declared that such was 
the case. The people of Ireland were 
grateful for Catholic Emancipation ; and 
they were the more grateful, because they 
thought it would be followed up by addi- 
tional benefits. And what had the people 
of Ireland since done? Had they not, 
both by themselves and by their Repre- 
sentatives, supported the propositions made 
by his Majesty’s Government for Parlia- 
mentary Reform? Had they not supported 
his Majesty’s Government until they had 
been driven by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite to despair? Until that unlucky 
hour, when the right hon. Chief Secretary 
introduced his Bill for the compulsory com- 
position of Tithes in Ireland, that country 
was perfectly quiet. It was not the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin who was 
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the real agitator of Ireland; it was the 
right hon. the Chief Secretary. If all the 
efforts of mortal man—if almost going 
down upon his knees—would have averted 
the measure which occasioned all this evil, 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
would have averted it. The propositions 
of the right hon. Chief Secretary last year 
were fourfold. Three of them were con- 
ceded ; but to the one to which he had 
just alluded, the most strenuous opposition 
was made, by those who well knew the 
mischiefs that would result from it. That 
excellent and venerable person, Sir John 
Newport, who was not now in the House, 
Sir Henry Parnell, who he (Mr. Hume) 
exceedingly regretted was not now in the 
House, in conjunction with the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, all made 
every effort that mortal men could make, 
to induce his Majesty’s Ministers not to 
persevere in their compulsory tithe measure. 
All the Irish Members joined them in de- 
precating the adoption of such a brand of 
discord at such a time. A deputation of 
the Irish Members waited upon the leaders 
of the Administration. It did not consist 
alone of those anxious to promote the 
Repeal of the Union. No men could be 
more desirous to maintain the connexion 
in all points between the two countries 
than Sir John Newport and Sir Henry 
Parnell; but they said: ‘ Let us, for the 
good of our common country, unite with 
the hon. member for Dublin and his 
friends.” They waited on Lord Grey and 
the right hon. Gentleman, but in vain. 
The right hon. Secretary for Ireland was 
inexorable. He (Mr. Hume) had expected 
better things from Lord Grey. He had 
expected more firmness—more wisdom— 
more liberality of feeling. He did not 
imagine that, after the manifold proofs of 
the evils wrought upon Ireland by the right 
hon. Gentleman, he would have left that 
country in the hands of one who was in- 
capable of wielding the powers committed 
to his charge, except for purposes of mis- 
chief. He would not once have believed 
that noble Lord would have suffered Ireland 
to have been sacrificed, to he knewnot what, 
or whose pernicious counsels—counsels, 
however, which, by adoption, became the 
counsels of the Cabinet. If he could truly 
judge of Lord Grey by an experience of 
twenty-five years, he must say, that the 
late proceedings of his Administration 
were utterly at variance with the profes- 
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life, and that he must be now misled by 
some strange malignant influence. But 
after receiving this deputation of Irish 
Members, what did the Government do ? 
Did they attend to the warning voice? 
Did they withdraw the obnoxious proposi- 
tion, and abandon their insane project ? 
No !—they called together 230 English 
Members to support them, against the 
Representatives of Ireland—against the 
people of that country. He, however, and 
one other honest man that was near him, 
protested against it. They told the Mi- 
nister that no good would be effected by a 
mere change of names. After he had 
heard the statements last year, of the noble 
Lord opposite, and of the right hon. Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, in support of the 
compulsory Tithe Composition Bill, he 
(Mr. Hume) had asked them what more 
they could have than the whole military 
force of the country, and had told them 
that to bring the Crown into odium, and 
to make a tithe proctor of the King, would 
be a most degrading proceeding. Hehad 
told them that they had never tried con- 
ciliation; and had informed them that 
those who knew the circumstances of Ire- 
land, would pledge themselves, that if no 
legislative measure were adopted, at least 
seventy-five per cent of the arrears of tithes 
would, in the course of three months, or per- 
haps in the course of six weeks, be paid off 
without any trouble whatever. He had 
then said, that they were acting against the 
united voice of the Representatives of Ire- 
land, and against the united voice of the 
people of Ireland, and that they would 
embroil Ireland in all the horrors of civil 
war. No proposition could be fairer than 
the proposition which had been made on 
that occasion by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin; and, therefore, it 
was the height of injustice to say, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was the cause 
of the present agitation in Ireland. As 
soon as the measure came into operation, 
its effects were felt to be so injurious, that 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
would have acted a most dastardly part if 
he had not exhorted the people of Ireland 
to endeavour to obtain redress, ‘* But 
no,” exclaimed the right hon. Chief Secre- 
tary, ‘the people of Ireland shall not even 
meet to petition Parliament on the ques- 
tion of tithes.” What would the people 
of England say, if the noble Lord at the 
head of the Administration, or any other 
man, were to forbid themin any case from 
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meeting to petition that House? Would 
they not, like the people of Ireland, resist 
every effort so to coerce them? When 
the extraordinary measure of last Session 
was proposed by the noble Lord and the 
right hon. Gentleman, was it not stated 
by them that it should go hand in hand with 
measures, for the redress of the grievatices 
under which the people of Ireland labour- 
ed? Even a list of those grievances was 
made out. When, ata subsequent period, 
the noble Lord, the sincerity of whose 
character every man must acknowledge, 
was called upon to redeem that pledge, 
he admitted having said, ‘“ he considered 
it would be contrary to all principle to 
agree to the course of compulsion recom- 
mended, without a coincident course of 
conciliation ; that the only reason why 
the latter had been postponed was the 
complexity of the subject; but that he 
felt that his Majesty’s Government, and 
the House itself, were pledged to follow up 
the proposed measure with measures for 
redressing grievances.” And yet, up to 
the present moment, not an item of those 
grievances had been redressed. Had the 
Vestry-cess been altered? Had the 
system of Church-rates been amended ? 
Had the system of tithes been improved ? 
Nothing of the kind. Was this the way 
in which the pledge of the noble Lord, 
and the pledge of the House of Commons, 
had been redeemed? Had not the evils of 
Ireland been aggravated, instead of miti- 
gated? Had not meetings, the object of 
which was, to obtain a legal redress of 
grievances been stopped? Had not the 
military been employed in an unprece- 
dented manner? No invaded state had 
ever been more completely overrun by a 
foreign enemy, than Ireland had been 
overrun by British troops. Horse, foot, and 
dragoons, had all been employed to carry 
off one poor tithe-pig. It was the right 
hon. Chief Secretary who was the real Re- 
pealer. Talk of the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin; that hon. and learned 
Gentleman was only the agent of the Irish 
people, to resist the oppression which it 
was attempted toinflict uponthem. What 
was the course which his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ought to adopt to stop the de- 
mand for a Repeal of the Union? To do 
justice; to put an end to violence; to 
prevent the current of blood from con- 
tinuing to flow by the mismanagement of 
any man. If the noble and learned Lord at 
the head of the Chancery could forget the 
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doctrines which he had formerly advocated 
with so much eloquence—if other noble 
Lords and right hon. Gentlemen had 
changed the liberal principles which they 
formerly professed—at least he trusted the 
Reformed House of Commons, would not 
be found deficient in the discharge of its 
duty. Why had a Reformed House of 
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country? That the bad measures of a 
Government might be checked ; that the 
grievancesof the people might be redressed. 
But the right hon. Chief Secretary de- 
clared that the grievances of the people of 
Ireland should not be redressed. He 
(Mr. Hume) could repose no confidence 
in a Government which permitted such a 
declaration. If the noble Lord at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government were to 
act wisely, he would withdraw the Lord 
Lieutenant from Ireland ; he would inter- 
pose no obstacle between the immediate 
communications of the Irish people with 
the English Government, and he would 
never allow the right hon. Gentleman to 
go to Ireland again. Let him (Mr. Hume) 
do the right hon. Gentleman justice: he 
believed the right hon. Gentleman had in- 
tended to do his best, but it was sufficient 
tosay that he had failed, and that hedid not 
possess the confidence of one man in Ire- 
Jand. Was the proposed course the way 
to acquire that confidence? The argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman was, 
that Government must be feared before 
it was loved. Was not such doctrine 
enough to induce a British House of Com- 
mons to rise and express one universal 
sentiment of indignation ? At least let 
them not, by arming the Government with 
fresh powers, render themselves the par- 
tizans of bloodshed, and the supporters of 
a system that had no other claims to obe- 
dience but the terror it inspired. Ireland 
had already been worse treated by this 
country than Greece had been by the 
Turks; and now his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment came forward with propositions for 
fresh ;owers, without having in a single 
instance redeemed the pledge to redress 
grievances, with which they had accom- 
panied their last proposition of a similar 
nature. He repeated, that he was unable 
to give his confidence to men who had so 
grossly mismanaged the power which 
had already been intrusted to them. 
The hon. and learned member for Leeds 
had asserted, that for twenty years before 
the Union, Ireland had been overawed 
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by England. He (Mr. Hume) had been 
looking at the documents, and he found 
that in 1792 there were only 8,000 troops 
in Ireland. He did not understand, 
therefore, what the hon. and learned 
member for Leeds meant by over-awing. 
Ireland was now indeed overawed, for 
40,000 troops were employed to collect 
tithes, and keep the people submissive. 
Nor was the argument of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman founded on his as- 
sumption that the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin wished for the restoration 
of the old Irish Parliament a just one. 
What the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin wanted was a Reformed Irish Par- 
liament. If, by the decision of the House 
that night, they agreed to place fresh 
powers in the hands of his Majesty’s 
Government, he (Mr. Hume) should him- 
self become a Repealer at once; and why 
not? Ireland could not be worse off than 
under the military despotism which it was 
proposed to inflict upon her. He would 
now say a few words to those Members 
who had constituents, as most of them 
now had. By those constituents they 
were called upon to make every effort to 
diminish the enormous establishments of 
the country. Were they aware that the 
military establishment of Ireland cost 
annually two millions? If they redressed 
the grievances of which the Irish justly 
complained, grievances which no freemen 
ought to submit to—grievances which 
made slaves of those who were subjected 
tothem—thatlarge establishment might be 
reduced. By maintaining it, a reduction 
of taxation was rendered impossible. If 
his Majesty’s Government would consent 
to redress the grievances of Ireland, the 
military establishment in that country 
might be at once reduced from between 
30,000 and 40,000 to 10,000 men. Was 
not that worthy of consideration by a 
Reformed Parliament ? Again, if Ireland 
were to be maintained as if it were a mili- 
tary garrison—if it were to be treatedas if it 
were a conquered country, how was it to 
be expected that the people would ever 
obtain any profitable employment? Who 
would be mad enough to carry his capital 
to a country in such circumstances? But 
it was impossible to expect that a people 
could be civilized unless they were em- 
ployed. An unemployed people must 
necessarily be a lawless banditti. Every 
measure which had been proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman had extended. the 
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evil of disturbance, instead of restoring 
confidence and tranquillity. He allowed 
that Ireland was at present in a most dis- 
turbed state. But who had produced that 
state? His Majesty’s Government. They 
once had peace in Ireland, and they ought 
tohave preserved it. What was the cause 
of all this? The Irish Church Establish- 
ment. They might disguise it as they 
would, but that was the realcause. Four- 
teen years ago he had declared in his place 
that it was necessary to the peace ef 
Ireland that the existing Church Estab- 
lishment in that country should be 
abolished. He now repeated the declara- 
tio. Were the people of Scotland sad- 
dled with a Church Establishment con- 
trary to the will of the majority? Were 
the people of England saddled with a 
Church Establishment contrary to the will 
of the majority? Why then should Ireland 
be so saddled? Was it for the support of 
religion? That was mere mockery. It 
was for the purpose of raising a revenue 
to enrich Bishops and other dignitaries. 
Why were twenty-two bishops considered 
necessary for half a million of people? 
He had in his possession a long list of 
Deans, Archdeacons, &c., all useless to 
the nation at large; and although partial 
interests might be consulted by maintain- 
ing them, that House ought to consider 
only what was calculated to benefit the 
whole community. Was it fitting and was 
it wise, in the present day, amidst the 
events which were passing in this country 
and elsewhere, when the people were 
beginning to think, aye, and to act for 
themselves—was it fitting and was it wise 
to persevere in such a course? He warned 
his Majesty’s Government—he warned the 
House against doing so. Let them look 
at what had occurred in his own country. 
Did not Scotland nobly and successfully 
resist the attempt which had been made 
to saddle it with a hierarchy? He could 
never complain of a nation which en- 
deavoured to achieve in this respect what 
the Scotch had achieved. What right 
had they to say—the English shall be free, 
the Scotch shall be free, but the Irish 
shall be slaves? Why continue to keep 
up an establishment which had been the 
bane of Ireland ? He was sorry that it was 
not in his power to place that confidence 
in his Majesty’s Government on this point 
which he could wish to place in them. 
For the acts of that Government, Earl 
Grey, as the head of it, was responsible. 
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Was it possible that that noble Earl, after 
having stood so long on the eminence of 
public opinion, having so long and so 
openly professed liberal opinions—was it 
possible that he could permit such a course 
of proceeding to be continued? Was it 
possible that he could do so, when, by the 
boon which it was in his power to bestow 
on Ireland, he might restore the peace of 
Ireland, and consolidate the union of the 
two countries? He (Mr. Hume) had no 
wish to see that union disturbed, and he 
thought he might undertake to say for the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, that 
if the peace and happiness of Ireland were 
restored by justice being done to that un- 
happy country, that hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have no wish to see the 
Union disturbed. For his part, he (Mr. 
Hume) was persuaded that any such dis- 
turbance would be highly mischievous to 
both countries, and he should therefore be 
no friend even to the consideration of the 
question of a Repeal of the Union, if the 
House and the Government did that which 
every feeling of justice called upon them 
todo. He would not again place confi- 
dence in ministers till their former pledges 
were redeemed. As to the Address, he 
did not wish to go so far as to object to 
it altogether. But with that part which 
referred to Ireland, he most assuredly al- 
together differed. If Ministers neglected 
to remind his Majesty of what was for the 
good of his people, or any portion of them, 
he trusted the House would ever perform its 
duty in that respect. On that account he 
had certainly felt a desire to introduce a 
paragraph into the Address, reminding his 
Majesty what grievances had to be relieved, 
what taxation reduced. The time was not 
far distant when he hoped they should re- 
vert to the good old practice of requiring 
Ministers to lay before the House, at the 
opening of each Session, an explicit de- 
tail of all those matters which it was their 
intention to introduce. The present 
custom might be well for Parliaments 
as formerly constituted, but, as in the Re- 
formed Parliament Members would be re- 
quired to do their duty uprightly and 
faithfully, for they were sent to vote, not 
as Ministers pleased, but as their country 
required — he would suggest to his hon, 
and learned friend, the member for Dublin, 
that it would be well if he would with- 
draw his Amendment; or, if that were not 
allowed, that it should be negatived with- 
out a division, and that the House should 
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then take up the only point in the Address 
which seemed to require objection—namely, 
the question of granting extraordinary 
powers without inquiry. His experience 
had not been so long in Parliament as that 
of some other hon. Members, but he 
might, perhaps, have attended as much 
to the manner in which things were 
managed. If he recollected rightly, in 
every case in which extraordinary powers 
were demanded by a Minister for the pur- 
pose of placing any portion of our fellow- 
countrymen beyond the pale of the law, it 
was considered incumbent upon the Minis- 
ter to make out a sufficient case to justify 
so extreme a proceeding. Parliament was 
here called upon to outlaw the whole of 
Ireland—to place it beyond the pale of the 
law. Was that likely to promote peace, 
or to make the people contented and tran- 
quil? Was it not likely rather to raise 
those who were now obedient to the law in 
disgust against it? There was a point to 
which human patience could bear, but 
they might calculate too much upon the 
sufferance of man. He considered that 
no case had been made out to warrant 
these extraordinary powers, as regarded 
Ireland; -and, therefore, he should be 
happy if his hon. friend, the member for 
Dublin, would withdraw his Amendment, 
and allow his right hon. friend, the member 
for Lambeth, to submit his Amendment, 
which applied to the very point which a Re- 
formed Parliament ought to consider. If 
the Government would remedy the evils of 
Ireland, he would give them any powers 
they pleased, but let them try the remedies 
first. The amendment of his right hon. 
friend would, he was sure, meet the appro- 
bation of his hon. friend, and every man 
would discard from his mind the notion 
that he came to that House merely to vote 
as the Ministers would have him, and 
would reflect that he was sent there to 
_ uk for himself. As the liberties, the 
rights, and the welfare of the whole com- 
munity were at stake on this occasion, he 
entreated, that hon. Members would not 
stultify the proceedings of the House by 
putting out of the pale of the law a whole 
nation. His hon. and learned friend, the 
member for Dublin, had been taunted as 
if he had the power to be king of Ireland. 
These proceedings might make him so; 
but, if he was king of Ireland—that was 
what the hon. Members at the other side 
of the House said—he had always denied 
it; but there was no sentiment so much 
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cheered at the other side of the House as 
the charge made against his hon. and 
learned friend relative to the power which 
he possessed in Ireland; but if he was 
king of Ireland, let them deprive him of 
his power, and bring back the people to 
their allegiance by doing them justice. 
Let them take his hon. friend at his word. 
He only asked justice for his country. 
Let justice be done, and then his hon. 
friend and himself, and every Gentleman 
inthe House, would join in enabling the 
Government to put down any insubordi- 
nation or lawless proceedings which might 
be attempted. The only step which the 
Government had taken towards doing 
justice to Ireland was the measure for a 
commutation of tithes; but that was 
nothing in comparison with the oppression 
which they had practised by filling the 
country with the army, and other proceed- 
ings. He hoped his right hon. friend, the 
member for Lambeth, would be allowed 
to move his Amendment, pledging the 
House to grant the necessary powers to 
his Majesty, provided a case were shown, 
and justice done. He should not further 
detain the House. If he had expressed 
himself warmly, it was because he felt 
strongly on the subject. He was greatly 
obliged to the House for the attention with 
which he had been heard, and should sup- 
port the Amendment of his right hon. 
friend when it was moved. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson said, it appeared 
to him that the hon. member for Middle- 
sex proceeded on the supposition, that 
what had been, and was at present, was to 
continue. He could not take that view of 
the question. He stood in that House 
totally unconnected with the Government, 
and was as independent as any man in the 
House, but he, in his conscience, believed 
that Ministers would do for Ireland what 
the situation of the country required. 
Was Ireland to be governed by force? 
God forbid! Mankind could not be governed 
by force in the present age. But why 
should the House suppose that Ministers 
intended to govern Ireland by force? The 
words “ additional powers” would bear 
another interpretation. He thought it 
was unfair and ungenerous to stop Minis- 
ters by this debate from carrying the Ad- 
dress up to the Crown. Was it possible 
that the Government could state what 
measures they intended to propose upon 
the Motion for an Address to the Crown ? 
He placed confidence in the honest’inten- 
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tions of Ministers, and thought that they 
ought to be tried by their measures. The 
House would not have to wait long before 
those measures would be proposed. Minis- 
ters, doubtless, were anxious to bring 
them forward. ‘The charge of illiberality 
which had been brought against Ministers 
certainly surprised him. Would the 
House be filled as it was by liberal Mem- 
bers if Ministers were illiberal? Had not 
the present Government brought forward 
the Reform Bill? The hon. member for 
Knaresborough, who appeared to be well 
acquainted with Ireland, at least he was 
well acquainted with the priests—had 
advocated the introduction of the Poor- 
laws into Ireland. He(Mr. Ferguson) did 
not entertain so high an opinion of that 
system as the hon. Member appeared to 
do; but if the absentees could be made to 
contribute towards the maintenance of 
their starving countrymen, he should be 
very giad of it. In allusion to an observa- 
tion which had fallen from the member for 
the University of Oxford on a previous 
night, he must express his opinion that 
Church property belonged to the State, 
and might be appropriated as the State 
thought proper. He concluded by re- 
commending the House to place confidence 
in Ministers for a short period, and he 
should be bitterly mistaken and disap- 
pointed if they did not propose measures 
which would meet with general approba- 
tion. 

Major Beauclerk felt it his duty, as a 
Member of that House, and the Represent- 
ative of one of the most populous coun- 
ties of England, to warn the House of the 
precipice to which they would approach, if 
they were to persevere in the course of con- 
duct towards Ireland which was recom- 
mended in the Speech. He had, indeed, 
hoped that Ministers, on coming before 
the first Reformed Parliament, would have 
framed a speech suited to the taste of the 
people, and not one which was only worthy 
of being delivered to one of the old Unre- 
formed Parliaments. It would have given 
him the greatest pleasure to have been 
able to support the Ministers if they had 
afforded him an opportunity of doing so, 
but he would ask how it was vossible for 
Members who had been sent into that 
House in order to see retrenchment and 
reform carried into every department of 
the State, to give their support to a speech 
from the Throne in which retrenchment 
was never mentioned from beginning to 
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end? If there were one thing more than 
another to which the people of this country 
were looking, it was retrenchment. They 
were pressed to the ground by misery and 
poverty, which, if not equal to that under 
which Ireland was labouring, was greater 
than had ever been known in England be- 
fore. It was the duty of Ministers to al- 
lude to the distresses of the people in the 
Speech from the Throne, and to express a 
wish that the House should take them into 
consideration with the view of applying 
such remedies as they might think ex- 
pedient. The remedy would be the re- 
duction of taxation, by giving up the over- 
grown establishments by which the country 
had long been oppressed. He could tell 
Ministers that the people expected that 
this would have been their conduct, and 
no person knew the feeling of the people 
of that part of the country with which he 
was connected better than he did. [A 
laugh.| That laugh would not intimidate 
an honestman. The Gentlemen onthe Trea- 
sury Bench might be assured that he enter- 
tained no hostile feeling towards them; on 
the contrary, if he respected any set of men 
more than another, it wasthe majority of the 
Gentlemen who sat upon thatBench, though 
there were some amongst them in whom 
he could not place confidence. It was 
with great pain that he heard the ill-judged 
and unmannerly expressions—not to use 
a harsher phrase—which fell from the gal- 
lant mover of the Address; a more shame- 
ful attack upon an individual he never 
heard. He thought the hon. member for 
Dublin was unfairly dealt with, and, like 
his hon. friend the member for Middlesex, 
he believed that the right hon. Secretary 
was the real agitator. That was not an 
opinion which he had now for the first 
time taken up, for he had expressed it 
from the moment the right hon. Gentle- 
man introduced his Tithe Bill. He had 
then declared that the Tithe Bill would 
prove a cause of great agitation, and until 
Ministers should bring in a better measure 
with respect to tithes, he trusted that the 
agitation would not cease; for the Irish 
people must be less than men if they 
bowed down to a system which no other 
country would endure. In Scotland were 
the swords of the people ever sheathed, 
except in the bodies of their enemies, 
until they had got rid of their grievances ? 
Though he was not an Irishman, he had the 
feelings of one. He hoped that Ministers 
would pause before they forced the House 
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to a division which would excite painful 
emotions throughout the country. Within 
the last two days he had received, from all 
parts of the county which he represented, 
the strongest applications to resist, to the 
utmost of his power, the pledge which the 
House was called upon to give of carrying 
war into Ireland. That circumstance 
proved that the hon. member for Dublin 
knew little of the feeling of the people of 
England when he accused them, as he 
frequently did, of exhibiting no kindness 
or generosity towards Ireland. The hon. 
Mémber never made a more unfortunate 
statement than that, if he believed it. The 
people of this country felt as deeply for the 
miseries and distress of Ireland as they 
did for their own; and he would tell the 
right hon. Secretary, that if he could 
strike a dagger into the bosom of one 
country, it would extinguish life in the 
other. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman knew 
the people of Ireland as well as he did, he 
must be aware that a more noble and 
warm-hearted people did not exist. The 
Government might do any thing with them 
by kindness, but if it should carry English 
troops aeross the channel—if it should 
employ the English militia to shoot the 
unfortunate Irish in their woods and bogs 
like so many snipes, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would soon find that his proud 
aristocratic spirit had been the ruin of his 
country. Knowing his Majesty to be a 
humane Gentleman and a Christian, he 
was surprised and grieved to find that 
something like kindness and gentleness 
had not been expressed in the Speech from 
the Throne. Surely one expression of 
kindness might have found its way there, 
for words cost nothing. Instead of such 
a proclamation as the president of the 
United States had issued to the state of 
Carolina, which was in nearly the same 
situation as Ireland at the present moment 
—instead of an expression of kindness, 
the people of Ireland were told that broad- 
swords and bayonets were to be sent across 
the Channel in order to put them down. 
Nothing, however, would put down the 
Irish but justice and kind treatment. If 
the right hon. Secretary would go over to 
Ireland with some just Acts of Parliament 
in his hands, he might march in triumph 
from one end of the kingdom to another, 
and put every rebel in it to flight. Mi- 
nisters had avoided all allusion to another 
important subject in the Speech from the 
Throne, which, if they thought it could be 
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passed over in silence, they were much 
mistaken — he meant the question of 
slavery in the West Indies. The people 
were looking anxiously to that subject from 
one end of the kingdom to another, and 
no one knew that better than the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Under those circumstances, it was most 
extraordinary that not a word should have 
been said respecting it in the Speech from 
the Throne. The first ship which should 
sail from Liverpool with a copy of the 
King’s Speech would excite a feeling of 
indignation in the West Indies, and if the 
Speech should produce revolution in those 
possessions, which was very likely, the 
bloodshed would be on the heads of the 
present Ministers, who had so often led 
the country to expect a satisfactory mea- 
sure on this subject from them. He would 
not detain the House longer than shortly 
to notice one expression which fell from 
the right hon. Secretary, and which ap- 
peared to him to be one of the most un- 
constitutional that ever proceeded from 
the mouth of a person sitting on that 
bench. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that against the Repeal of the Union he 
would wage war to the death. Was that 
fit language to come from the mouth of a 
Minister? If he (Major Beauclerk) had 
spoken in that manner, he should have 
been scouted as a radical from one end of 
the country to another. The expression 
meant nothing when it came from a Mi- 
nister of the Crown, but it would be re- 
bellious language if spoken by an honest 
Representative of the people. He would 
say this for the right hon. Secretary, that 
he did not think he intended to be the 
enemy of Ireland, but the system which 
he pursued was one which would ruin that 
country, and he entreated those who sup- 
ported Ministers, if they possessed the 
feelings of Englishmen, to respond to the 
sentiment of the people out of doors, and 
unite in compelling the Government to 
withdraw that part of the Address which 
referred to the application of force to Ire- 
land. 

Mr. Hall was sorry Mr. O’Connell had 
thought proper to move an Amendment, 
for hereafter there would be more time and 
more fitting opportunities -for discussing 
the matters referred to in the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speech. He should 
support the Address, because he placed 
confidence in Ministers, judging them, as 
it was only fair to judge them, by their 
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past acts and their general public conduct. 
He hoped, however, in a very few days the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland would 
come down to the House prepared to ex- 
plain candidly and explicitly his views 
with regard to Ireland. If then the powers 
he sought for Were too great—if they were 
incompatible with what he (Mr. Hall) 
thought advisable and necessary, he should 
most assuredly oppose the motion for 
granting them. He was sure that if some- 
thing were not quickly done, we should 
reap a harvest of trouble and discontent. 
The chief object he had in rising was to 
express his regret at the tenor of the speech 
of the noble Lord who had moved the 
Address, and which, he must say, he 
wished had been more. conciliatory. He 
called on the House not to act on the 
feeling which that speech displayed, and 
which he had no doubt the noble Lord felt 
he had expressed too strongly, and to di- 
rect all their efforts to one object, namely, 
the endeavour to restore happiness to Ire- 
land. He was sure that all in that House 
wished to attain that object, and only dif- 
fered about the means. He was certainly 
most strenuously opposed to the motion for 
the Repeal of the Union, and he was so, 
both for the interest of Ireland and of 
England. He was convinced, indeed, that 
as soon as Repeal of the Legislative Union 
commenced, so soon would begin the dis- 
memberment of the empire. With regard 
to the question of agitation, he believed 
that there was but one remedy for that, 
and that was the improvement of the con- 
dition of the people of Ireland. One 
step towards that improvement was, to give 
Poor-laws to Ireland. He called on the 
Government to do that, and to adopt other 
measures to benefit that country, and when 
they had done so, when they had employed 
all their efforts to effect some good for 
Ireland, he should be ready to support any 
Administration which might be seated in 
that House in its efforts to put down every 
attempt at rebellion. 

Mr. Tancred said, that it was his wish 
to support the Address, and he should 
certainly do so; but he desired, at the 
same time, to explain the grounds of his 
vote, in order that his conduct might be 
understood both in and out of that House, 
and throughout the whole empire. He had 
listened with the utmost patience to the 
eloquent speeches of those Members for 
different places in Ireland who had spoken 
on this occasion, to all who had argued as 
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the advocates for that unfortunate country; 
but he must say, that it was impossible not 
to observe that all had fallen into one com- 
mon error. He must say, thatin his opin- 
ion, all the hon. Members who had spoken 
in this discussion had committed the mis- 
take of speaking of the evils of Ireland as 
if they were ofa simple and not of a com- 
plicated nature. He was sure that that 
was not the fact, and he was convinced, 
therefore, that the remedy for them could 
not possibly be found in one act of the 
Legislature, let that act be in itself ever so 
important. He sincerely hoped that the 
evils of Ireland had been exaggerated by 
some of the hon. Members who came from 
that part of the empire; but if but one 
half of what they had stated was true, the 
remedies they had proposed were puerile. 
They were inapplicable—they were utterly 
inadequate. They had been told by the 
hon. member for Meath, of a state of cir- 
cumstances which, if they really existed 
as that hon. Member supposed, would set 
at defiance the effect of the remedy pro- 
posed by some hen. Gentlemen ; nay, in- 
deed, would become infinitely worse by its 
application. The hon. Member had stated, 
that in a population of 8,000,000, only 
1,600,000 were engaged in agriculture, 
that trade was utterly ruined, and that 
there was a mass of paupers of the most 
alarming extent existing throughout the 
country. Indeed, such must be the case 
with a population of above 5,000,000 of 
unemployed persons. All these persons 
must be ina miserable condition, and it 
was impossible that they could be relieved, 
and could be restored to a state of hap- 
piness or comfort merely by improvements 
in Grand Jury Acts, or by the repeal of 
Acts relating to trespasses, or any other 
partial measure of that nature. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, the member for 
Dublin, had stated with truth that we were 
on the brink of a volcano. If only one 
half of what that hon. Member had stated 
was true, he should be willing not only to 
consent to suspend the Habeas Corpus, 
but to appoint the Duke of Wellington, or 
any other man in whom the country had 
confidence, to be Dictator of Ireland. 

Mr. O’Connell spoke to order. He 
wished to know whether it was constitu- 
tional in that House to suggest the possi- 
bility of the appointment of a Dictator ? 

The Speaker begged to know to what 
the hon. and learned Member objected, 
and then he would give his opinion, 
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Mr. O'Connell: What? To the sugges- 
tion of the appointment of a Dictator over 
Ireland ! 

The Speaker: I am inclined to think 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman, in 
the warmth of his feeling, somewhat mis- 
understands what has been stated. There 
was no recommendation to appoint a Dic- 
tator. What was stated, was stated 
hypothetically; and, if [ recollect rightly, 
it was only yesterday that some sugges- 
tion of the same kind was made with 
respect to a king of Ireland. 

Mr. Tancred continued: The House 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman 
might be equally assured, that he had used 
the expression without the slightest wish 
to give offence to any one; and if it did 
give offence; he would not repeat the 
obnoxious name. He had only, in the 
course of his argument, wished to express 
the idea that he would appoint some 
great character in whom the country had 
confidence, and tell him to see ne quid 
respublica detrimenti capere. What were 
the evils from which Ireland really 
suffered? If they looked to other States, 
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they might be able to trace the causes 
with sufficient certainty to give a general 


answer to the question. If they did so, 
they would find those States happy where 
there was a competition in the demand 
for labour, and those unhappy in which 
there was a competition for subsistence. 
In that manner he believed that New 
Holland and America might be said to be 
happy States, for there the power to labour 
insured the means of subsistence. But if, 
on the other hand, he desired to give an 
instance of the want of happiness arising 
from the want of employment, he did not 
know that he could refer to one where 
there was more suffering than in Ireland. 
For evils of this nature, as they were of 
slow growth, so there was not any exertion, 
of a legislative nature, that would instantly 
remove them. Such evils, too, would 
never be cured by agitation. He might 
refer to France for a proof of it. In that 
country, unhappily, every party in turn 
took advantage of any circumstance to 
create agitation; and whether Carlist or 
Buonapartist, or Constitutional, all thought 
they must have a mouvement. Within one 
week after the election of their present 
king, he believed that thousands of artizans 
assembled in the streets of Paris, and said: 
“‘ We will have our mouvement ; we have 
shed our blood for you; but where is the 
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benefit for us?” But their assemblage 
only increased the evils of which they 
complained ; for if there was want of em- 
ployment before, it was not likely it would 
be removed by agitation and excitement ; 
and in fact it was augmented till that ex- 
citement had ceased. In the same manner, 
the remedy for the evils of Ireland could 
not be found but in the improvement of 
the condition of the people, by an in- 
creased demand for labour; and that im- 
provement could only be gradually intro- 
duced, by furnishing the means of employ- 
ing labour, by increased confidence, and 
an increased feeling of security among the 
people at large. Emigration alone, unless 
effected to an extent which he could not 
possibly anticipate, would have no such 
result. He believed that the course now 
pursued by some of the Irish Members 
would prevent all these advantages. If 
the wish of those hon. Gentlemen was 
granted, he believed that the ruin of the 
country would be consummated ; and if it 
was true that we now stood on the brink 
of a volcano, he could foresee, quite 
clearly, that the prime agitator—the 
leader of the party—and those who im- 
plicitly followed him, would be, by the 
necessary consequences of their own act, 
precipitated into its crater. There was 
one hon. Gentleman, who had long sat in 
that House, but who was now, unhappily, 
not a Member of it, whose opinion he had 
consulted, and who had furnished him, at 
his desire, with some details to prove what 
was the real state of Ireland with respect to 
trade and agriculture. That right hon. 
Gentleman—he meant Sir Henry Parnell— 
had furnished him with the paper which 
he now held in his hand. It was drawn 
up by that right hon. Gentleman, and ap- 
pended to a petition presented by him to 
the Grand Jury of the Queen’s County— 
of that County that enjoyed numerous 
benefits, of which that right hon, Gentle- 
man had been the author, but who, be- 
cause he would not truckle to the popular 
delusion of the day, was, at a moment 
when the deepest interests to the country’ 
were at stake, rejected by them, and they 
found themselves with a Repealer in his 
stead. The right hon. Gentleman had 
furnished him with a statement, showing 
the relative exports and imports of the 
three years before 1800, and the three 
years before 1826. The paper showed 
the rate at which the increase of national 
wealth had gone on, The average imports, 
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in the three years previous to 1800, 
amounted to 4,790,000/. ; in the three years 
previous to 1826 they had increased to 
7,491,000/. The articles, by the export- 
ation of which the agriculture of Ireland 
was benefitted, had also greatly increased 
jn amount in the three years preceding 1826. 
The number of oxen exported in the three 
years before 1800, amounted to 14,105; 
in the-three years before 1826, they 
amounted to 57,000. A similar increase 
had taken place in the number of sheep 
and swine, in bacon and ham, and in wheat 
and flour. In the last article, the quantity 
exported, in the three years before 1800, 
amounted to 24,077 qrs.; in the three 
years before 1826, it reached 375,781 
qrs. The quantity of oats and oatmeal, 
in the three years before 1800, amounted 
to 320,474 qrs.; in the three years before 
1826, to 1,301,182 qrs. He would proceed 
no further with these details; but he be- 
lieved that the only practical relief to Ire- 
land would be in nourishing these streams 
of wealth ; and that as time flowed on they 
would increase in extent, till they covered 
and fertilized the land ; and believing this, 
he could not but ask himself, what must be 
the object of those men who clamoured 
for that which, if granted, he was firmly 
convinced would prevent all these bene- 
ficial consequences? Did they believe, 
that if the Union were repealed, the Corn- 
trade to this country would be any longer 
suffered to continue open—that the pre- 
sent system of the importation of Irish 
produce and manufactures would be toler- 
ated—a system which was now borne at a 
great sacrifice by the landed interests of 
this country, and which was submitted to 
only on account of the general good? If 
these advantages—and they were great ad- 
vantages for Ireland — were destroyed, 
what must follow but a disorganization of 
society ; and these poor deluded creatures, 
who, it was now said, were dying in ditches, 
would find their miserable number fearfully 
increased, and would come to seek a 
dreadful retribution on these gentlemen 
agitators. His reason for being willing to 
support the proposition for coercion, was 
to be found in-those cases of violations of 
law put forth not by the Ministers, but 
by those who opposed the Address. The 
hon. and learned member for Dublin had 
talked of absenteeism as an evil. If so, 
were not that hon. and learned Member's 
thousand men—he hoped they were only 
‘men in buckram”—more likely to drive 
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capital and men from the country, than to 
attract them to it, especially when it ap- 
peared that no age nor sex was safe there 
—that at least was the assertions of those 
hon. Members, not of himself; but there 
could be no doubt that every one of the evils 
they had described would follow, if the mea- 
sure they recommended was adopted. That 
measure he should entirely disapprove, if 
it only occasioned those evils which had 
been so ably and eloquently described in 
the Statesmanlike speech of the hon. and 
learned member for Leeds. That hon. 
Member had proved—and there had been 
no attempt to disprove it—that its effect 
on this country would be most injurious ; 
and even if there were no other ground— 
and, unhappily, there were many others 
most important to Ireland itself — he 
should, for one, feel bound to resist it. 
Mr. Cobbett: If the doctrine of the hon. 
Gentleman who has last spoken be good, 
then there is no remedy at all for Ireland ; 
and it would be as well to say at once, 
that a military dictation should take place, 
and Ireland be ruled in that manner. 
Why, however, in that case, such a fuss 
about parting with Ireland ? If it be good 
for nothing, why not let it go? If she be 
the poor and worthless thing that the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tancred) has de- 
scribed her, why not leave her to herself? 
You are monstrous loath to part with her. 
However, the hon. Gentleman has fallen 
into a great error, He has followed the 
steps of the hon. member for Knares- 
borough : but, besides this, he comes to us 
piping hot from the lectures of Sir Henry 
Parnell. The schoolmaster is abroad— 
abroad he is indeed—but, now, it seems, 
he is at home—and has been the tutor of 
the hon. Gentleman on the floor. There 
never was a falser doctrine in the world 
than that held up to us by the hon. 
Member. He assumes, that, because Ire- 
land has exported more since the Union 
than before it, that therefore, in that same 
proportion, Ireland is more prosperous 
than before the Union ; and the right hon. 
Secretary, taking the argument from the 
hon. member for Knaresborough, availed 
himself of all the advantage that could be 
derived from it, and the well-stationed 
and well-disciplined battalion behind him 
echoed and cheered what he said. What 
is the fact then? I lament to say that the 
hon. Member—[Mr. Cobbett here turned 
round and said inquiringly, “ He is not 
here.” ]—1 lament to say, that my hon. 
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colleague is not here. He has documents 
to lay before the House, for the truth of 
which he is responsible, the truth of which 
no man can doubt, and which will show, 
that, in exactly the same proportion that 
the trade of Manchester increased, in the 
same proportion have the profits of the 
manufacturers, the wages of the labourer, 
and the comforts of the labourer decreased; 
and which will prove, that in these times 
of great prosperity, of which the hon. 
member for Leeds has spoken—there are 
at least 10,000 persons in Leeds not 
getting so much as 3d. a-day. [Mr. 
Macaulay: 1 never said one word about 
prosperity.] The hon. Member said, that 
he had the honour of being the Repre- 
sentative of a very prosperous community. 
He is the Representative of Leeds; 
and was not that saying, that that town 
was in a state of “ great prosperity?” 
{Mr. Macaulay assented.] Now, I will 
pledge myself to prove, that there are 
10,000 persons in that town who do not 
get 3d. a-day. My hon. colleague will 
bring the proofs which he has himself 
collected, and he will prove, that, at the 
peace, when there was a tolerable degree 
of prosperity, and the labouring people 
were doing pretty well, the importation of 
cotton (a third of what it is now)—the im- 
portation of cotton into Lancashire, or, 
may be, Manchester, (no matter for the 
argument) was then 6,000 bags a-week. 
Then the people were well off. When it 
came to 11,000 bags, which is nearly 
double, profits fell to one-half, and wages 
fell also; and when it became 20,000 per 
week, as it is now, he will bring you an 
account of 50,000 persons and in full 
work—of 50,000 persons in one district 
which he personally examined, he himself 
being a great manufacturer—my hon. col- 
league will bring you an account which he 
can verify on oath, of 59,000 persons in that 
district living on less than 24d. a-day, and 
they in full work at the same time; so that 
the hon. Member must now draw conclu- 
sions hastily, that because trade has in- 
creased, happiness has increased also. 
He should not draw conclusions of that 
sort, for if he do not remember the fact I 
do, that there was a time when the 
minister of the parish, attended by the 
churchwardens and overseers, (and to 
stimulate our charity) came with the tax- 
gatherer at their back, and my answer 
was, that I had no charity for Irish land- 
lords—for I knew that they would get it 
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after all. That was a time when there 
were 22,000 tons of oats brought from 
Galway, lying in the Thames, to be eaten 
by the horses of absentees, while from that 
same Galway we had an account of men 
dying from starvation. Well, then, these 
notions of the hon. Member are fallacious 
—they will not do. It must be humilia- 
ting for him to find himself so mistaken 
—but it must be still more humiliating 
after his opinions have been cheered with 
such exultation. ‘Aye, aye,” said the 
right hon. Secretary, ‘‘there’s proof of 
the false charges against the Union—he 
is a practical gentleman -he knows and 
understands what he says;” and in that 
way the thing went on most triumphantly 
for the time. Another error of the hon. 
member for Knaresborough, which, if he 
had been attended to (but his moving 
from one part of the floor to the other pre- 
vented that), I should not have to answer, 
for the hon, Gentleman completely answer- 
ed himself. That is a satisfactory way of 
arguing—rubbing out as you go. He said, 
that the real remedy was not the Repeal of 
the Union. Ihave not said one word upon 
the Repeal of the Union, for! do not know 
much about it at present, and it is a rule 
with me not to talk about a matter 
till I have had time to consider it, and 
till I think I understand it. The hon. 
Member said, the Repeal of the Union 
was not the remedy, but that the intro- 
duction of Poor-laws was—[Mr. Richards: 
“* One” |—well, one of theremedies. Now, 
in the opening of the hon. Member’s 
speech, was a complaint that the Minis- 
ters had not mentioned the distressed 
state of the working people of this country, 
The hon. Member referred to the noble 
Lord who moved the Address, and he said 
that the hon. member for Dublin had 
been accused of the crime of commission, 
and that he accused Ministers of the 
crime of omission—a monstrous omission 
—that they did not state the distress exist- 
ing in England, forgetting all the while 
that there were Poor-laws in England! 
The hon. Member forgot this while he 
was calling for this remedy for the suffer- 
ings of Ireland! The motives of the hon. 
member for Knaresborough were, I am to 
presume, very good; but he had not 
thought enough about the matter; he 
was swimming on the surface of the sub. 
ject; and, at his and my age, we ought to 
take a dip into the stream of knowledge. 
We have had this subject discussed so 
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often, that the real Motion now before the 
House seems to have been forgotten. 
“We have talked about it, and about it, 
*Till e’en believers seem to doubt it.” 

I remember something that was said by 
the hon. Secretary for Ireland that pleased 
me exceedingly. He has given a criterion 
of the right of resistance—a criterion that 
I shall examine by and by—and it shows 
that a man should not be too confident 
in what he says, nor too hasty in pledg- 
ing himself to anything. There is danger 
in it. A man should not say, “ This is 
right, and that is right, and I will stand 
by it.” I remember what once fell from 
the right hon. Secretary, for I admired it 
for the manner, but not for the matter. 
I dissented from the matter, and I said 
so at the time, and I am afraid he has not 
forgiven me for it from that day to 
this. The hon. member for Middlesex, 
then member for Aberdeen, made a pro- 
position for curtailing the Church in- 
comes in Ireland. The right hon. Secret- 
ary for Ireland, and a great authority, 
the present Lord Chancellor for Ireland, 
both laid it down as indubitable law, that 
Parliament had no more right to deal 
with the property of the Church than 
with the property of any private individual. 
I appeal to the parliamentary reports upon 
this point; they will bear me out, and | 
speak in the presence of 300 or 400 Gentle- 
men who must recollect that what I say 
is true. Yet the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland, who made that declaration, 
who was so positive upon the subject, 
has before brought in a Bill or two, and 
has now told us he has taken credit for his 
intention, and has called upon us to arm 
him with powers for the purpose, that 
he means to bring in bills that will 
actually shake the Church all to pieces. 
He has found out, therefore, that Parlia- 
ment has a right to deal with the property 
of the Church—that it is public and not 
private property. I do not charge him 
with anything wrong in this change of 
opinion: I only state the fact that he has 
found out that Church property is public 
property altogether. An hon. Gentle- 
man on the back bench, I do not know 
for what place he sits, seems not to know 
how to distinguish between the two—it 
was private property, and yet it was pub- 
lic property. It was necessary, he said, 
to touch it, and yet to touch it would 
be spoliation, and the hon. member for 
Middlesex said much about the same 
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thing. I do not call taking that which I 
havearightto take spoliation, and the ques- 
tion is—has Parliament a right to deal with 
Church property as it pleases, or has it not ? 
it did once, I know, deal with the whole of 
it; it took it from one set of men to give 
it to another set; it took away Tavistock 
and Woburn-abbey from the Catholic 
clergy to give them to the Duke of Bed- 
ford; and, ifitcoulddo that, canit not now 
take away parochial, and Deanand Chaper 
property, which stand upon a foundation 
very different from that of Woburn? I 
speak of Church property generally. It 
is quite clear that there is no spoliation in 
the case. Some contend that it is not 
spoliation if you only go to a certain ex- 
tent; but what is that length, and where 
are we to begin, and where toend? The 
hon. Baronet, the member for Oxford, was 
quite right for his purpose, in saying, that 
Parliament had no right to meddle with 
it at all, and that it was spoliation; but 
on this point, although on no other, I am 
able to cope with the hon. Baronet, and 
I insist, and will prove, that it is the 
nation’s property—that we have a right 
to do with it as we like—and that we are 
bound to do with it as may be best for 
those we represent. A great deal depends 
upon the term spoliation. Stigmatise it 
with the name of spoliation, and you gain 
much; but I defy the most impudent of 
mankind to bring forward anything more 
impudent in his whole career than to say 
this : <‘Do wkat you will with it—make it 
what you will, public or private, clerical 
or unclerical, but we will leave it all still 
in the families that have got possession of 
it.” Gentlemen should, however, be told 
a tale they perhaps were never told before 
(for we come here to speak in plain terms, 
not to lard one another with flattery, 
whether high or low); that nothing is 
clearer than that Church property is public 
property, and nothing is clearer than that 
it is unjustly possessed by the aristocracy 
of the kingdom. Not above forty families 
hold all the Church property of Ireland ; 
and I ask whether it is the interest of the 
Gentlemen of England to have their es- 
tates mulcted to the extent of two millions 
sterling, according to the calculation of 
the member for Middlesex, to maintain 
an army of soldiers to compel the pay- 
ment of tithes to forty families? Does 
religion demand it? Does the religion of 
Jesus Christ demand it? No; it does 
not. I am, and always have been for 
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what some may call complete spoliation. 
In 1829, the member for Surrey presented 
a petition from me, praying that that 
which ought to be done might be done. 
If Gentlemen have sufficient leisure, I ad- 
vise them to read that petition—and many 
a time have they turned with haughty dis- 
dain from that to which they have been 
compelled to listen at last—it was pre- 
sented in May, 1829, and all the while 
the Catholic Relief Bill was passing I was 
exerting myself, as far as my humble 
means would allow, to ensure its success; 
but, at the same time, I was exhorting the 
right hon. Baronet, not to do the thing by 
halves, but at once to put down the Pro- 
testant Hierarchy in Ireland. I told him 
that there never would otherwise be peace 
for Ireland, and that the same scenes 
would be repeated after, as had occurred 
before emancipation. I insisted that 
there must be an end put to the hierarchy 
in some way or other, and that until an 
end was put to it, peace there never could 
be in that distracted, indignant, and justly 
indignant country. I now come to the 
pleasing part of my task. In_ these 


troublesome times, when some refuse to 
pay taxes, and others talk of resisting this 


and ihat, itis extremely desirable to have 
a criterion or standard of the right of re- 
sistance. It has been given to us, and I 
thank him for it, by the Secretary for Ire- 
land. I read Blackstone with great 
attention, to see how far we might safely 
go, and I went over Locke and Coke, and 
some others, and even back to Fortescue 
for the same purpose. Blackstone leaves 
the matter doubtful ; but the Secretary for 
Ireland has cleared up the doubt; he has 
afforded us a certain standard of the right 
of resistance, and asif his authority were 
not sufficient, we have the high confirma- 
tion of the hon. member for Leeds (Mr. 
Macaulay), as well as that of the noble 
member for Devonshire. They have told 
us that if any state of things arise here, 
similarto that in America in the year 1776 
then we have a right to resist, and not 
before. Let us see how this applies to 
the case of Ireland. I hope it is not 
treason yet—although the Secretary for 
Ireland, or the member for Leeds, called 
the American a holy cause. They said 
that the Americans resisted, and that they 
had a right to resist, and they almost 
added that they rejoiced in the resistance 
and in its success. I never went so far 
as that. 
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Radical, Jacobin, Leveller. In the re- 
gular way of promotion I have gone 
through every stage—but never in my 
life did any man hear me praise Washing- 
ton for that act of rebellion against his 
King. I would not have done it ; and, least 
of all,if I had been the servant of the son 
of that King. But to return—the Secretary 
asserted that the Americans had a right to 
resist; let us see then what it was they 
resisted. The Secretary was mistaken; 
he thought the Americans demanded to 
be represented in the British House of 
Commons. They knew a great deal 
better. They never demanded any such 
thing; they never would have listened to 
any such proposition. They demanded 
their own Legislature, and the accusation 
against the Sovereign was, that he had 
attempted to interfere with the proceed- 
ings of their own Legislature. Now, 
Gentlemen of Ireland, let me have a word’ 
with you. I do not tell you to rebel, 
although the Secretary for Ireland praised 
rebellion, and said that it was lawful. I be- 
seech you not to rebel. [order.] Why amI 
called to order? Is it disorderly in these 
times to beseech the people of Ireland not to 
rebel? Enough has been done, perhaps, 
to cause rebellion; but I entreat them 
never to rebel—never to suffer the devil to 
tempt them to think about rebellion, until 
they find some grievances like those the 
Americans complained of. How do I 
know what they complained of? Here is 
their declaration of independence: here 
is cause shown for their rebellion, and that 
cause has been declared by the Secretary 
sufficient. It was written by Jefferson and 
Maddison together, and it was signed by 
them, by Washington, and the rest. 
[Mr. Stanley—Washington did not. sign 
it.] Well, that is a matter of no import- 
ance, It is a wonderful error, which, I 
suppose, is to invalidate all I have to say. 
It is so fatal an error, that my argument, 
founded upon the declaration, is to be good 
for nothing, although it is not of. the 
slightest consequence to my argument. 
This is what the Americans complained of ; 
“That the King of England has called 
together legislative bodies at places un- 
comfortable and distant from their resi- 
dences.” That is one charge, and this is 
another: ‘‘ That the King of England 
has made judges dependent upon his will 
alone for the tenure of their offices, and 
for the amount and payment of their 
salaries.” —I do not speak of the Judges, 
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but low far this is the case with the Justices 
of the Peace in Ireland, I cannot say. 
The Americans go on to complain, “ That 
he has erected a multitude of new officers, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
the people, and to eat out their substance.” 
Whether such is the case in Ireland— 
whether any people have been sent there 
to eat out the substance of the people, I 
will not take upon me to decide. The 
next accusation is, ‘‘ That he has kept upon 
us standing armies without the consent of 
our own legislative bodies.” Whether 
this applies now I know not, but at all 
events what follows will not fit: ‘‘ That 
he has affected to render the military in- 
dependent of and superior to the civil 
power.” They have not affected that in 
Ireland; it is not affectation there. The 
Americans proceed: “ He has combined 
with others” (meaning the two Houses of 
Parliament; and, what impudent dogs 
they must have been) “ to subject us to a 
jurisdiction, foreign to our usages and 
unacknowledged by our laws, giving his 
assent to their acts of pretended legisla- 
tion.” The next charge goes even further ; 
“That he has quartered large bodies of 
soldiers among us without consent.” This 
ground of complaint I hope never can apply 
to Ireland. I trust that there is not a 
shadow of ground for applying to our 
present, this charge against a former, So- 
vereign. Then we come to the following: 
“ For protecting the troops by mock trials 
from punishment for any murders com- 
mitted on the innocent inhabitants.” Let 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland think 
of this! Let Irish gentlemen think of this! 
It is a short sentence but conclusive, and 
it speaks to us as with a voice from above : 
‘“‘ For depriving us in many cases of the 
benefit of trial by Jury.” Let us reflect 
that this justified resistance in the case of 
America according to the opinions of 
members of his Majesty’s servants; but 
be it remembered also, that I never went 
so far in my life. That I never justified 
the Americans in taking up arms against 
their lawful Sovereign, whom for many 
years we called “ the best of kings.” In 
the conclusion of the declaration they 
apply to him an opprobrious name, which 
I will not repeat out of respect to his pre- 
sent Majesty and his family; and they 
wind up all their grounds of resistance by 
saying, that he had even endeavoured to 
deprive them of the benefit of the Trial by 
Jury. I pray you, then, Gentlemen, let 
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us not attempt to deprive our Irish fellow- 
subjects of the Trial by Jury, and thus 
afford them a lawful cause for open re- 
sistance. It has been several times put to 
the Irish Secretary, and to other members 
of the Cabinet, what they meant to do; 
and they have been asked, why they did 
not tell the House what was in contem- 
plation? Ministers first demand the power 
of putting a halter round the neck, and 
then, perhaps, they may condescend to 
let us know what it is for. They never 
have whispered their intentions; and an 
hon. Gentleman said, last night, that it 
was quite prudent that they should keep 
the secret to themselves : he would con- 
tend that it was quite prudent to deprive 
the Americans of the trial by Jury, but not 
quite prudent to tell us what they meant to 
do to prevent the recurrence of similar 
calamities. Upon their own showing, Ire- 
land is always to be thus. More and more 
power will be wanted, heavier and heavier 
punishments will be inflicted. Gentlemen 
on the opposite side have said, that there 
will be a concurrence of redress, and what 
they mean, I suppose, is, that redress 
should go hand-in-hand with coercion. It 
is impossible—the two things never can go 
together—there never can be any such 
concurrence. For my part, I should not 
wonder if orders had been already given, 
and if the masons and blacksmiths were 
already at work to prepare dungeons for 
the guiltless and unfortunate intended 
victims. I do not say that it is so, but 
that I should not wonder if it were; and 
I know that in 1817, the rapidity in this 
respect was so great, that people were as- 
tonished that so many were so quickly 
prepared. It would, at most, only occupy 
about eight-and-forty hours. Let me ask, 
then, is it to be the first act of this Re- 
formed Parliament to pass a Castlereagh 
and Sidmouth measure? I trust to God 
it is not; but I trust, too, if it be to be 
carried by any means such as I will not 
express, that there will be men enough to 
resist the project—:to oppose the intentions 
of Ministers, and to show the people of 
England, and the people of Ireland espe- 
cially, that hope is not yet quite shut out, 
and that they ought to rally at the backs 
of those who have struggled for the pre- 
servation of their freedom. I said that I 
would not trouble the House long, and I 
will only occupy its attention fora few 
minutes longer. Perhaps what I have to 
— not be very pleasing to some, but 
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I must make an observation upon the 
eulogium passed upon Lord Grey—for his 
generosity towards the Roman Catholics— 
for his zeal in their cause, and his sacri- 
fices. If it were decorous for a Minister 
of the King to boast of his generosity in 
doing that which was absolutely necessary 
for the preservation of the peace of the 
country, I know that the boast belongs 
to somebody else, whose name has been 
rubbed from the corners of the streets, and 
another put up in its place. He did his 
duty, and has no right to praise. But 
Lord Grey—how did he do his duty? 
There are several young Gentlemen in the 
House who cannot recollect so far back, 
and who, I dare say, have been carried 
away by this boldness of statement. The 
hon. member for Leeds said, that for him- 
self he could claim no merit; but what 
did Lord Grey do to deserve the gratitude 
of the people of Ireland? As nobody 
else will answer the question, I will—I will 
tell you what he did. First, he was ser- 
viceable to the Catholics, or would have 
been if he could, in preventing the Legis- 
lative Union in 1799; he was their friend 
—he deprecated that measure, and took 
all possible pains to decry it, and to put 
the people of Ireland out of conceit of it. 
He was, it is said, the friend of the Catho- 
lics in 1807 ; that was his great exploit ; 
and let us see, then, the extent of his 
generosity. Now you shall have a true 


. picture of what a Whig is—of what he is, 


Remember I do not hatch this term for 
use; it was employed by the member for 
Leeds, who said that a Whig Ministry had 
done so much for the Catholics of Ireland. 
Now, the Whigs were in power in 1806, 
and continued so until 1807, and they had 
always been in the habit of making use of 
the Roman Catholics, and putting them 
forward as a stalking-horse, behind which 
they were to slip into office; yet they 
would have been content to have sat 
warm in their places from January, 1806, 
to February, 1807, without troubling 
themselves with emancipation, as many 
were old enough to remember, if they 
could have done so. But the Roman 
Catholics reminded them, and worked 
them pretty constantly with telling them; 
‘“* We served you at your need—we bad- 
gered your opponents— we cried you up 
and cried them down—and now you must 
do something forus.” Accordingly, at last 
the Whigs brought in the Roman Catholic 
Bill. It was not the work of the right hon. 
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Baronet (Sir R. Peel), or of the Duke of 
Wellington, but. of the Whigs— the dis- 
interested, the generous, the magnani- 
mous Whigs. Whatwas done? I wish 1 
had here the two bills that I might com- 
pare them ; but the Bill of 1807, as com- 
pared with the Bill of 1829, was what a 
pea is toa walnut. It gave tothe Roman 
Catholics scarcely anything worth accept- 
ing, and even that was loaded by securi- 
ties: it was nothing more nor less than 
a stupid measure —stupid enough for King 
George the Third to throw it out, and its 
framers after it. I hate insincerity worse 
than I hate downright brazen wickedness. 
I recollect the transactions of that time so 
well. The Whigs brought in the Bill, and 
after they had brought it in, they did not 
seem very willing to push it along, but 
Parliament compelled them to push it. It 
was read a first and second time, and ever 

body thought it would be carried and all 
over in a month. But somebody or other 
advised George the Third to put a stop to 
it. He told the Whigs that it should not 
pass; and what did that Minister who 
brought it in do? Would I not rather go 
to plough and dig again, than consent to 
do what he did! The very Minister who 
proposed the Bill, in a flowery speech, 
and enforced its absolute necessity, only 
thirteen days afterwards withdrew it, and 
that House, which had cheered the Bill to 
the skies, had the baseness to permit him. 
He went out of office to be sure: he could 
hardly stay in his place after being so de- 
graded; but he would have staid if he 
could: he wanted to stick to his place. 
And this Minister was no other than Lord 
Grey himself. The House may know that 
there is such a thing as a council-book, 
and there the Whigs entered that they 
hoped they should still be permitted to 
mention to his Majesty anything con- 
ducive to the good of the country. “ Ha, 
ha! (said the King) what, what ! cannot 
I get these fellows out?” He told them 
plainly, that unless they would sign their 
names in the council-book to a declara- 
tion that they would never mention Catho- 
lic emancipation again as long as they 
lived, he would not trust them. The 
Whigs well knew the consequences of 
signing it; they thought it better to walk 
out without giving, under their own hands 
and seals, a proof of their utter unworthi- 
ness, and which they knew would have 
been followed by their expulsion. They 
were therefore turned out to the infinite sa- 
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tisfaction of both Catholics and Protestants, 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. 
So much for the gratitudedue to the Whigs. 
One word upon the subject of the Church. 
I am for totally and entirely abrogating, 
annulling, rendering frustrate, and of no 
effect, the Protestant hierarchy in Ireland. 
Nobody can misunderstand me I trust. I 
do not say so because I shall gain any- 
thing by its abolition, or by its continu- 
ance. J] am no parson to receive tithes— 
and no Quaker to refuse for conscience 
sake to pay them; but I know that the 
putting down of that hierarchy is neces- 
sary to the happiness, peace, safety, and 
renown of this kingdom. It can be en- 
dured no longer with security to the king- 
dom, orto the King’s Throne; therefore, 
as a loyal subject of the King, and a 
faithful Representative of the people, I 
declare my opinion against it. Look at 
the history of the Church, and in it you 
tead all the great calamities of the country. 
This Church has created the national debt ; 
it was incurred for the sake of the Church. 
It was the cause of the detestable, execra- 
ble, and accursed Septennial Bill; to up- 
hold it the ruinous French war was under- 
taken ; in short, to maintain it, as is proved 
by deeds and Acts of Parliament, one King 
was brought to the block, and another 
driven from the Throne. What it is de- 
stined next to effect I leave Gentlemen to 
determine ; but I cannot sit down without 
expressing my gratitude to the House for 
the great attention I have received. 

Mr. Finn did not intend to trouble the 
House, but after the allusions which had 
been made to the intentions of Ministers, 
he must protest warmly against the aboli- 
tion of the Trial by Jury in Ireland which 
could only be intended to stifle public dis- 
cussion. Hon. Members, when they talked 
ofa Repeal of the Union, seemed to regard 
it as a matter wholly visionary. He re- 
membered a conversation which he had 
with a friend a short time before he left 
Treland, in the course of which that 
Gentleman said to him, how could his 
hon. and learned friend, the member for 
Dublin, expect that, in bringing forward 
a motion for the Repeal of the Union, he 
should find one man in ‘that House to 
second him? How did the fact now 
stand? Were there not at the present 
moment as many as forty or fifty decided 
tepealers in the House? And was it not 
equal: true, that there were six-and- 
twenty more who were pledged to that 
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measure conditionally—whostood pledged, 
that if Government did not in the present 
Session—nay, very speedily—bring for- 
ward some measures calculated to redress 
the grievances of which the Irish people 
had just reason to complain, they would 
cordially support any proposition having 
that object in view? If that was a state 
of things to be regretted, the hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite had but to 
thank themselves for it; and, perhaps, in 
an unusual degree, their thanks were due 
to the right hon. Gentleman who filled the 
office of Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant—a Gentleman who, from his 
position in the Government, had often 
many ungracious things to do, but, it so 
happened, possessed a singular facility of 
doing them in the most ungracious manner 
—and he had also eminently succeeded in 
rendering himself unpopular with both 
parties. But it was not matters of such 
small importance which had made the cry 
of repeal resound from one end of the 
island to the other, and which had placed 
the Government in this inconvenient posi- 
tion. If they sought to satisfy Ireland, 
they must have announced their readiness 
to touch the Church, and that announce- 
ment must instantly have led to their being 
opposed by 140 Tories within those walls. 
They had, however, made the announce- 
ment, but neither the announcement itself, 
nor the other communications with which 
it was accompanied, would satisfy the 
people of Ireland, or stifle for a moment 
the cry of repeal. But in meeting that 
cry, how did hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side act ?—They confined themselves to 
taunting his hon. and learned friend, the 
member for Dublin, with not having 
brought the question under the considera- 
tion of the House, or of giving a notice 
upon the subject. He could tell them the 
reason why the question of repeal had not 
yet been brought forward. They had been 
told that a Reformed House of Commons 
would redress the wrongs of Ireland, and 
put an end to the system according to 
which the great body of the people paid a 
million a year for the maintenance of a 
church from which they derived no ad- 
vantage. In fact, if Ministers expected to 
do any good with Ireland, they must 
touch the Church property, for nothing 
else would satisfy the people; and the 
moment they did that, they would lose the 
support of the 140 Tories who were Mem- 
bers of that House. The repealers had 
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been repeatedly asked, in the course of the 
present debate, why they had not brought 
forward openly the question of repeal ? 
He would tell them why; because they 
wanted and expected justice without 
repeal. Let them give redress to Ireland ; 
let them get rid of the Vestry Acts; let 
them abolish the tithes, and appropriate 
the million acres of land which were held 
in that country by the clergy for teaching 
the people what. they had no need to 
learn, and then the question of the repeal 
would be settled. While upon the subject 
of the Church, he could not help advert- 
ing to the fact that so large a proportion 
of the good things of that establishment 
had fallen into the hands of the present 
head of his Majesty’s Government; or, 
rather, he should say, had been placed at 
his disposal; for example, it had so hap- 
pened that: 20,0002. a year in the Irish 
church had fallen to the lot of the Premier’s 
brother-in-law, the Bishop of Derry. The 
relatives of the noble Earl certainly did 
appear to entertain a great affection for 
office ; and, as it would seem, to manifest 
upon all occasions a most happy and pecu- 
liar aptitude for the public service. True, 
it might be that they were all, to a man, 
eminently qualified for the posts they 
occupied ; but was it to maintain officers 
so largely paid, and sinecurists so richly 
endowed, that the Irish peasant was to be 
robbed of the miserable pittance by which 
little more than life was sustained? It 
was in such a state of things as this that 
the executive Government called for fresh 
powers and for an accession of strength. 
Did any man, who possessed the slightest 
acquaintance with Ireland, suppose that 
any additional power was wanted by the 
executive for the purpose of maintaining 
the authority of the law against the poor ? 
No ; the object was but too apparent ; the 
object of all these additional powers was 
nothing more nor less than to enable the 
executive authority to accomplish. that 
which the persons now intrusted with that 
authority most earnestly desired, namely 
—to put down the agitators. As the pre- 
text for effecting that project, they referred 
to the disorders of which Ireland was now 
unhappily the scene. He would not shrink 
from telling the Ministers, however, that 
unless they wished to fill the dungeons 
with the people, and thus to prevent them 
from discussing the evils which they 
endured, and from demanding redress, 
they would not cease to complain until 
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they had obtained redress. Let them not 
therefore be told to be contented in their 
present condition, for contented they would 
not be. How were they governed—how 
were their feelings and their religious 
peculiarities consulted? Why in some of 
the counties in Ireland, where there were 
twenty Catholics to one Protestant, there 
were three Protestant police-officers to 
one Catholic; and could it be said, that 
this was to be attributed to accident. and 
announced as justice and equal treatment ? 
He could tell the House that those dis- 
orders would never cease, so long as the 
police force in that country was consti- 
tuted according to the present model—so 
long as the members of it were one Ca- 
tholic to three: Protestants. 

Mr. Stanley : I beg the hon. Member’s 
pardon—he has been misinformed—such 
is not the fact. 

Mr. Finn resumed. The authority upon 
which he made that statement was Par- 
liamentary Returns laid before the House. 

Mr. Stanley: When? 

Mr. Finn: Inthe year 1825. He had 
made the statement from that which he 
considered to be authentic documents, and 
he should have been very happy to refer 
them to more recent information, if any 
later returns had been made. He could 
not, however; but it could not be disputed 
that the police force in Ireland was com- 
posed of materials selected in anything 
but an impartial spirit; and they could 
never hope to subdue the spirit of discon- 
tent in that country so long as that system 
remained unchanged; neither could an 
improved condition of the people of Ire- 
land be expected, sc long as 5,000,000/. 
of the substance of the suffering, but most 
industrious peasantry weré wrung from 
their hard earnings, in order that absen- 
tees might reside where they pleased, and 
live in luxury and profusion. Indisputably 
the people of Ireland would never rest 
contented, so long as the absentee system 
prevailed ; and it was equally true, that a 
native Legislature would not pass a single 
Session without imposing a heavy ab- 
sentee tax of twenty-five per cent, or 
fifty, if it were necessary, for the purpose 
of bringing home those who were wasting 
the produce of laborious industry -in 
foreign lands. The absentees took away 
five millions annually from the people 
there, and spent it amongst the people of 
England. He was afraid, from the indi- 
cations which the present Parliament had 
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given, that they might vainly expect that 
the absentees would be compelled to do 
justice to Ireland. Look again at the 
inadequate manner. in which the outrages 
which were committed on the people had 
been punished. In the trials for the 
murders which had been committed in the 
North of Ireland the Juries invariably ac- 
quitted the police; and the Government, 
though they knew the partiality which 
dictated these proceedings, refused to 
change the venue into another county, 
although they had the power to do- so. 
The country, he contended, would never 
be at peace, so long as the police force 
was selected on account of sectarian con- 
siderations ; for, as matters now stood, the 
police had a direct interest in promoting 
discontent and sowing division. To Gentle- 
men acquainted with Ireland, it must be 
well known that the magistrates contrived 
to make the police force a very convenient 
mode of providing for their natural sons, 
and it was, therefore, no matter of surprise 
that the great body of the people of Ireland 
should place no confidence in a body so 
constituted, and should declare their 
determination never to rest contented 
until that system was thoroughly reformed. 
It was a grievous error to suppose that the 
Irish people viewed or could be induced 
to submit to such a state of things. A 
distinguished individual had said of the 
Irish, that they were a people whom it 
was perfectly easy to lead with a silken 
thread, but that chains of adamant could 
not bind them. The hon. member for 
Leeds had talked of not suffering the 
member for Dublin to become more than 
a British subject, but he could tell that 
hon. Member that he (Mr. Finn) could 
never be induced to think himself less or 
lower than the hon. member for Leeds— 
he owed allegiance to none but to the 
King upon the Throne; and if he found 
the House and the other branch of the 
Parliament fail in the duty which they 
owed to the Irish people, his submission 
to their authority should cease. He never 
should forget the memorable declaration 
made by Mr. Foster, that in agreeing to 
the Union the Irish representatives, upon 
all questions affecting Irish interests, 
placed themselves in the disadvantageous 
position of one hundred against five hun- 
dred, and that they might be sure that in 
all such cases, the weakest must go to the 
wall.. They were now in the most immi- 
nent danger of a civil war, and the 
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Government of this country would have 
to contend against fearful odds. The 
people might be poor, but then let it be 
remembered that they had nothing to lose. 
There was great wealth in England, let 
them not put these possessions in jeopardy. 
He must forewarn them that they had to 
contend with a tremendous population—a 
population of eight millions; and he im- 
plored the Ministry not to create an agita- 
tion which would bring on all the horrors 
of civil war—the reaction of which would 
produce consequences terrible to all. He 
told them, boldly, to beware how they 
passed the line: he had read Locke and 
Blackstone, and knew when passive endu- 
rance was at an end, and resistance was 
justifiable, and ought to begin—and he 
hoped that such a crisis would not be 
brought on. He deprecated the applica- 
tion of the Poor Laws to Ireland, for he 
knew the evils which they had entailed 
upon England. He begged to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, whe- 
ther any secret service money was paid to 
the police in Ireland? The hon. Member 
after thanking the House for the attention 
with which he had been heard, concluded 
by again protesting against the employ- 
ment of coercive measures for Ireland. 
Lord Ebrington said it was not his pur- 
pose to trespass long on the patience of 
the House, but having been personally 
appealed to by the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Tipperary, to explain how he could 
reconcile his support of the present address 
with a declaration made by him in the 
course of the last Session, he hoped the 
House would bear with him whilst he 
stated the grounds which induced him to 
give his vote in favour of the proposed 
address. If his Majesty’s Speech had 
simply called for power to put an end to 
those outrages in Ireland (which were 
admitted on all hands to exist to a fright- 
ful extent, and which imperatively required 
the strong hand of the law to repress), 
without at the same time holding out any 
promise of a redress of grievances, he for 
one should not have been able to give the 
present. Address his support; but when 
he looked to the words of the Speech with 
respect to Ireland,—when he found it 
stated that an inquiry was to be instituted 
into the state of the Irish church with a 
view to its reformation, and when he bore 
in mind the speeches made by his hon. 
friends below him, and by all those who 
were connected with Government,— when 
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he found that every one of them had 
promised that a full inquiry into the 
grievances which the Irish people suffered 
should be gone into, he certainly did not 
consider that he should be acting incon- 
sistently with the declaration he made in 
the last Session of Parliament, if in giving 
the Government that contidence which he 
thought they had well earned from the 
present House of Commons, at least by 
their former acts, he did not attempt to 
forestal them by attempting to bring for- 
ward any measure of his own for a reform 
of the Church. He had certainly said, 
that if the subject was not taken up by 
any other person, he would endeavour to 
bring in some measure for that purpose, and 
conscious as he was of his own inability to 
grapple with a subject of such magnitude, 
he still should have been prepared to the 
best of his power to redeem that pledge, 
had he not found in the King’s Speech, 
and in the reiterated declarations of the 
King’s Ministers, an assurance that the 
subject would be taken up by them. He, 
therefore, thought, that if he had desired 
most effectually to mar the object in view, 
and throw obstacles in the way of its con- 
summation, he could not have followed a 
better plan than by interposing with a 
motion of his own. What was it that his 
Majesty’s Ministers asked of the House? 
Did they ask the House to give its assent 
to any specific measure of coercion ; or to 
any specific measure of reform? Did 
they not rather ask the House to give them 
eredit for an intention to bring forward a 
measure of reform with regard to the 
Church of Ireland merely until Tuesday 
next, when the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had declared that he 
should be prepared to explain what that 
measure should be, and at the same time 
would call upon the House, if he should 
succeed in proving to the House that he 
had sufficient cause for demanding further 
powers to repress the outrages in Ireland, 
to strengthen the hands of Government 
by those powers? This, he thought, was 
not calling on the House to pledge them- 
selves to any unreasonable extent, and he 
could only say, that if a similar declaration 
had been made, even by Ministers, who 
had not the claim which the present Go- 
vernment had upon the confidence of this 
Reformed House, he for one should not, in 
the present state of Ireland, object to wait 
a few days before he refused them his 
confidence, Many complaints had been 
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made, and in his mind very unreasonably, 
of the neglect of the representations and 
grievances of the Irish people in the British 
House of Commons. This complaint 
appeared to him somewhat singular, when 
he recollected the quantity of time that 
had been occupied in the course of the 
last three or four Sessions of Parliament 
in discussing the affairs of Ireland; and 
when he recollected even in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, engrossed as its atten- 
tion was by the all-engrossing measure of 
Reform, how much time was then devoted 
to the consideration of questions -relating 
to that country. But when Gentlemen 
talked of the grievances of Ireland, he 
must say, that it appeared to him that a 
very great portion of those grievances arose 
from sources over which the Legislature 
had no control. Could any legal remedies 
be found to prevent—he would not say 
English proprietors of lands in Ireland, but 
Irish proprietors, from absenting them- 
selves from their domains? Was it in the 
power of legislation to compel men to re- 
side upon their estates, or to expend money 
upon the improvement of them? The 
want of such an expenditure of capital 
was the great evil of Ireland. When there 
was so great a competition for land as ex- 
isted in Ireland, was there any code of 
law, save that fanciful code of law pro- 
posed by Dr, M’Niven previous to his de- 
parture for America, which could save that 
country from all the evils attendant upon 
a peasantry of paupers? He was sure 
prised to hear the eulogy which an hon. 
Member had passed upon that individual ; 
but, leaving the justice of it out of consi- 
deration, all that he meant now to say of 
Dr. M’Niven was, that he had proposed 
to fix a maximum of rent in Ireland. 
Now, if the amount of rent could be li- 
mited by legislation, which he was afraid 
it could not, then might the condition of 
the poor occupiers of land in Ireland be 
materially ameliorated ; but as long as the 
demand for land continued, so long would 
high rents exist, and the evils of Ireland 
be as great as they were now. The pre- 
sent question appeared to him to be argued 
by the Representatives of Ireland as if 
these coercive powers were demanded by 
Government for the purpose of levying 
tithes for the support of the Protestant 
clergy. He could not agree with them in 
that view of the subject. Was there no 
other object for which they might be de- 
manded? Had they never heard of such 
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things as the Whitefeet outrages? Had 
not the hon. member for Waterford, at the 
very moment that he told them that his 
part of Ireland was in a state of com- 
parative tranquillity, considering what had 
been its former condition—had not the 
hon. Member, he asked, told them that 
his estate was threatened to be made a 
scene of burning and desolation if he did 
not consent to discharge from it a steward, 
whose only crime was being a Scotchman? 
Had not other hon. Members from Ireland 
admitted to them that bloodshed and mur- 
der were daily occurring around them, 
totally unconnected with the levying of 
tithes? Such being the case, would any 
man be hardy enough to say that it was 
not necessary for the safety of the coun- 
try, for the existence of social order, and 
for the security of life and property, that 
measures should be adopted to redress 
such outrages? The House had heen told 
by several of the hon. Members on the 
other side, that the sole cause of all the 
disorders of Ireland was the denial of jus- 
tice. He had listened with great attention 
to the debate, in the hope of hearing what 
measures those hon. Members intended to 
propose for the remedy of such a griev- 
ance. Hitherto he had listened in vain; 
but he still hoped to hear what those 
measures were, inasmuch as they might 
form some guide to direct the judgment 
of his right hon, friend below him. Of 
this he was sure, that as the grievances 
which had been stated to the House had 
not, even according to the statements of 
the Gentlemen who supported the Repeal 
of the Union, proceeded from the Union, 
so neither would a full and efficient re- 
medy for those grievances, even according 
to the statements of the same persons, be 
found in a Repeal of the Union. On that 
subject he had, in the last Session of Par- 
liament expressed his sentiments at some 
length. He had not altered his opinions 
since that-time. He had then stated that 
feeling as he did the greatest horror at the 
idea of civil war, still if he were compelled 
to choose between the alternative of civil 
war, or of the dismemberment of the Bri- 
tish empire, he would avow that, asa sub- 
ject of the British Empire, he should pre- 
fer civil war. He considered the Repeal 


of the Union to be a virtual dismember- 
ment of the British Empire, which would 
involve Ireland in ruin, in the first instance, 
and would afterwards involve England in 
the same calamities. He would go further 
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—he would say, that if he had to make a 
choice between such a connexion with this 
country as could be maintained by Ireland 
having such a separate legislature as the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite contended for, 
and a total and entire separation of Eng- 
land from Ireland, he would not hesitate 
to prefer the latter. In saying that, he did 
not intend to say anything disrespectful 
of those who took a different view of the 
subject. They had expressed their opin- 
ions as they had a right to express them; 
but one hon. Gentleman had held out to 
the House an intimation that civil war 
might be the consequence of our opposing 
the proposition of repeal. He felt it his 
duty to meet that intimation at once, and 
he would say— 

Mr. Finn (interrupting the noble Lord), 
I did not intend to convey to the House 
any such meaning as the noble Lord has 
attributed to me, and my hon. friends near 
me tell me that my words did not convey 
that meaning. I only conceived a pos- 
sible case, in which, if Government pro- 
ceeded with their measures to a certain ex- 
tent, they might produce the lamentable 
result of resistance. 

Lord Ebrington was satisfied with the 
explanation of the hon. Member, and 
hoped that the hon. Member would acquit 
him of intentional misrepresentation. He 
rejoiced that His Majesty’s Speech did call 
upon the House for a decided opinion upon 
the question of the Repeal of the Union. 
That point was the only point on which 
the House was pledged in the Address, 
and he had no doubt that the House would 
willingly declare its determination to 
maintain the Legislative Union between 
the two countries, and thereby to protect 
from dismemberment the integrity of the 
British Empire. 

Sir Robert Peel said, as this was 
the third night of the debate upon the 
Address in answer to‘the King’s Speech, 
he hoped he might congratulate the 
House on its now approaching the close 
of the debate. [‘* No,” from Mr. O’Con- 
nell]. Well, then, if the hon. and 
learned Member denied that they were 
even approaching it, then there was 
no alternative but to admit that they 
were either going back or beating time, 
and making no progress whatever. He 
(Sir Robert Peel) should be unwilling to 
let this discussion come to a termination 
without making a few observations on 
some of the principal topics contained 
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in the Speech put into his Majesty’s 
mouth by his Ministers. That Speech 
adverted to many topics of great import- 
ance. He thought that Ministers had 
wisely conformed to long established 
usage by forbearing to enter, in that 
Speech, into any minute details. He 
thought that they had wisely forborne 
from imitating the example of the Ameri- 
can President, and. from entering into 
lengthened disquisitions on public affairs, 
not because he did not think that full 
information should be given to the British 
Parliament on all topics of public import- 
ance, but because he thought that, on all 
topics on which information was to be given, 
it should be more minute and accurate than 
it possibly could be in a Speech delivered 
from the Throne. He did not wish to 
have their debates fettered by an expres- 
sion of opinion from the Crown, and he 
deemed it more constitutional that Par- 
liament should have its attention directed 
in general terms to public measures, than 
that it should receive a commentary 
from authority indicating the views and 
intentions of the Government. He 
thought it most important that the House 
should at length approach to some mea- 


sure of practical legislation, and that 
it should consume as little more time as 


possible in mere debate. If the public 
did expect so much as Gentlemen stated 
from a Reformed Parliament, he appre- 
hended that they expected something 
better than lengthened harangues which 
led to nothing. In the observations 
which he was about to make, he should 
not advert either to the charter of the 
Bank of England or to that of the East- 
India Company, although mention was 
made of them in the Speech. He should 
avoid all topics contained in it except 
those which were the proper and im- 
mediate objects of discussion—namely, 
those upon which the House was called on 
to pronounce either a qualified or a positive 
opinion. He was aware of the altered posi- 
tion in which he then stood before the House. 
He had been accustomed to address it, 
sometimes backed by powerful majorities, 
at other times supported by very large mi- 
norities. He had recently heard it made 
matter of boast that the Reform Bill had 
extinguished in that House the party to 
which he had the honour to belong. That 
might be ; he would neither admit it nor 
gainsay it; but would leave individuals to 
the enjoyment they could derive from the 
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boast. He had, however, such confi- 
dence in the justice of the majority, that, 
though he should not attempt to conciliate 
its favour by adopting its opinions, or by 
abandoning one particle of his own, he 
was certain that he should meet, if not 
with its acquiescence, at least with an 
indulgent hearing. The subjects: on 
which he felt himself called that even- 
ing to pronounce either a modified ora 
decided opinion, were three in number. 
They related to Reform in the Church, to 
measures connected with the restoration of 
tranquillity and the repression of disorder 
in Ireland, and to those which might be 
necessary to maintain inviolate the Legis- 
lative Union between England and Ireland. 
Those were the three topics to which he 
felt himself bound to confine his ob- 
servations, With respect to the first of 
them, he was called upon to assure his 
Majesty, ‘‘ that the attention of the House 
would be directed to the state of the 
Church, and that it would be ready to 
consider what remedies might be applied 
for the correction of acknowledged abuses, 
and whether the revenues of the Church 
might not admit of a more equitable and 
judicious distribution.” Now, if his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, acting of course with 
the authority of his Majesty, deemed it in- 
cumbent to propose measures of which the 
professed object was to improve the sta- 
bility of the Established Church, he could 
not refuse to enter into the consideration 
of them: and when they called upon him 
to accompany that consideration “ with a 
due regard to the security of the Church 
as established by law in. these realms, 
and to the true interests of religion,” 
he inferred, at least he entertained a 
hope, that the interests, the rights, and 
the privileges of the Church were in- 
tended to be maintained in full vigour. 
Whether he should hereafter, when he 
saw those measures, consider that those 
interests, those rights, and those privileges, 
were so maintained, was a point on which 
he reserved to himself the full and en- 
tire right of judging, unfettered in the 
slightest degree by his present qualified 
acquiescence in the Address. He aban- 


+doned nothing of his discretion as a legis- 


lator; and in giving his assent to this 
part of the Address, his intention was 
to protect the interests of the Church 
of England, not merely because he con- 
sidered that, by endangering the rights 
and privileges of that Church other 
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rights and privileges would be endan- 
gered, but also because he considered 
that in the maintenance of them much 
higher interests—the inierests of truth, 
of morality, and pure religion—were in- 
volved. With respect to the Church of 
Ireland—for he should make his com- 
ments with unreserve—he thought that 
the terms used both in the Speech and 
in the Address were vague and indefinite. 
He did not exactly understand the mean- 
ing of the words applied in the Speech 
to the Church of Ireland. It was stated, 
that “although the Established Church 
of Ireland was by law permanently 
united with that of England, the pecu- 
liarities of their respective circumstances 
required a separate consideration.” Now, 
the words, ‘* separate consideration” were 
those to which he objected; he did not 
know what was meant by them. If the 
expression purported that there were 
peculiarities in the circumstances of the 
Church of Ireland which demanded the 
application of a separate principle to 
them, he viewed such a declaration with 
horror. But the expression might merely 
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. mean that the Government meant to legis- 
late for the Church of Ireland by separate 


enactments, in principle the same with 
those to be applied to the Church of 
England, but modified in mere details to 
the local and peculiar citcumstances of 
Jreland. . Having himself assented to a 
Tithe Composition Bill in Ireland, when 
no such Bill was introduced for England 
—having also assented to several other 
measures of ecclesiastical polity for Ire- 
Jand, which did not apply to England, it 
was impossible for him to deny the pro- 
position that there might be peculiarities 
in the condition of the Church in the two 
countries, which might require separate 
legislation. He could not fail, however, 
to insist that the title of the Church of 
Ireland to its property and its privileges 
was the same as that of the Church of 
England. There might be a different 
distribution of the Church property, for 
the benefit of religion; but there never 
should be, with his consent, a perversion 
of Church property from its original uses. 
He hoped, therefore, that those who asked 
him to join in this Address did not mean 
to sanction the application of a different 
principle to the Church of England, and 
to that of Ireland. -What that principle 
might be he could nottell; but if it were 
such:as was stated by the hon, Gentle- 
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man near him, he would not only say that 
he could not agree to it, but that he 
would resist it to the utmost. ‘ I see (con- 
tinued Sir Robert Peel) the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland beforeme [‘* Hear” 
from Mr. O’Connell and Members in his 
neighbourhood|—I say, I see the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland—I am afraid 
of saying what I think of the conduct of 
that right hon. Gentleman; for, however 
impartial my testimony as a public man 
may be, I am afraid that, from the attacks 
so incessantly repeated, in order to depre- 
ciate the character of that right hon. Gen- 
tleman, my testimony might only increase 
the efforts which are made to ruin his re- 
putation. Mine, however, is the independ- 
ent testimony of an independent public 
man, and I only withhold the eulogy which 
I should otherwise bestow as his due upon 
the right hon. Gentleman, lest it should 
increase the numbers of his enemies. I 
have heard the right hon. Secretary 
often taunted with his aristocratical -bear- 
ing anddemeanour. I rather think that I 
should hear fewer complaints on that head, 
if the right hon. Gentleman were a less 
powerful opponent in debate.” The right 
hon. Baronet continued. He saw the right 
hon. Secretary holding place in the Coun- 
cils of his Majesty—he recollected the Re- 
port of last Session on the subject of Irish 
tithes, of which the right hon. Gentleman 
was the author—he recollected that though 
the right hon. Gentleman thought that a 
different distribution of the Church pro- 
perty was advisable to supply increased 
spiritual instruction to the people of Ire- 
land, the right hon. Secretary had said 
—at least he (Sir Robert Peel) remained 
under that impression—that he never 
would consent to the application of the 
Church property of Ireland to any but 
ecclesiastical purposes connected with the 
interests of that Church. Whether such 
was still the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman he could not say; all he knew 
was, that it was his own opinion. It 
might not perhaps be the opinion of the 
majority of that House, but it was his 
opinion, grounded on the belief that if 
long possession, and the prescription of 
more than three centuries, was not power- 
ful enough to protect the property of 
the Church of Ireland from spoliation, 
there would be little safety for private 
property of any description, and still 
less for that description of public pro- 
perty which was in the hands of lay 
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corporations, So much for the grounds 
upon which he consented to that part of 
the Address which related to the Estab- 
lished Church. He must now approach 
that most afflicting subject, the present 
state of Ireland, and the measures which 
were necessary to repress the disorders 
which disturbed the country, He was 
asked to consent to measures of salutary 
precaution, and to intrust to the Govern- 
ment such additional powers as might be 
found necessary to extinguish confusion, 
to control and punish the disturbers of the 
public peace, and to afford protection to 
life and property in Ireland, Upon this 
subject he claimed the privilege of being 
able to form a disinterested and impartial 
opinion. He had never taunted his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers for not proposing at an 
earlier period the measures of coercion 
which they now demanded. When others 
said that they ought to have applied for 
coercive measures he had been no party 
to the complaint. His language had 


always been; ‘“ Try the ordinary laws ; 
there is great evil in coercive measures. 
You cannot rely on them for any perma- 
nent good,’ but there is great risk that 
they will relax the energy of the ordinary 


law, and that they will widen the breach 
between the richer classes, for whose pro- 
tection, and the poorer classes, for whose 
punishment, they appear to be intended,” 
It had been his duty, on more than one 
occasion, to propose the Insurrection Act, 
but he had always had a greater pleasure 
in proposing the repeal of that Act, or 
allowing its expiry than he had in re- 
ceiving the additional powers with which 
the Act armed Government. Though he 
had felt the necessity of passing such an 
Act, he had never expected more from it 
than a temporary remedy for a single evil. 
He had always felt an apprehension that 
it would leave behind it a rankling wound, 
of which the soreness would long be felt. 
But thinking, as he did, that the Govern- 
ment had acted wisely in not applying at 
an earlier period for those strong coercive 
measures—thinking, as he did, that it 
was wiser for them to have an accumulation 
of evidence to negative the insinuation 
that they would seek extraordinary powers 
for the promotion of their own selfish 
ambition—avowing the sentiments which 
he had done as to the objectionable nature 
of such extraordinary powers, and, above 
all, wishing as he did to secure life and 
property in Ireland under the ordinary 
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law—still he could not refrain from saying 
that, upon the evidence before the public, 
there was a strong presumption that such 
powers were imperiously required by the 
emergencies of the State. Hecould there- 
fore assure his Majesty, that he was ready 
to consider the case which he had no doubt 
Ministers would shortly lay before the 
House, and if the necessity was made out, 
to grant the additional powers for which 
they applied. On comparing the evil of 
permitting the present state of things to 
continue in Ireland, or rather of conniving, 
as it were, at its continuance by inactivity 
in repressing it—on comparing this with 
the evil of giving new powers to the Exe- 
cutive Government, in order to control the 
disturbers of the public peace, he thought 
the former evil preponderated. He trust- 
ed that, in the observations he had made, 
or in the observations he was then going 
to make, he should not give offence to any 
of the Irish Gentlemen near him; he did 
not wish to let fall a single expression 
calculated to excite an angry or an acri- 
monious feeling. Though an Englishman, 
he did not entertain a single feeling that 
was not friendly to Ireland. In the early 
part of his life, he had lived for many years 
in that country, he had received nothing 
but kindness, and he felt connected with 
that country by the endearing ties of hos- 
pitality and many personal friendships, He 
considered it, however, the part of a true 
friend not to mislead the people of Ireland 
by flattery, but to tell them honestly and 
candidly the truth. Now, the Gentlemen 
who objected to the granting of these 
additional powers said: ‘* You are going to 
coerce the people of Ireland with severe 
measures.” He would not pay the people 
of Ireland such a bad compliment as to 
confound them with those abandoned 
wretches whom those powers were intended 
to put down. It had been said by several 
hon. members for Ireland: ‘‘ Weabominate 
as much as you do the practices of the 
Whitefeet.” He could not conceive that 
they could do otherwise, for nothing 
could be more atrocious than the tyran- 
ny which the Whitefeet exercised, It 
was a tyranny more oppressive to the 
poor than to the rich. It was not applied 
to the rich, who could either defend 
themselves on their estates by barricading 
their houses, and garrisoning them with 
parties of soldiers or police, or could quit 
their estates and reside in safety in some 
neighbouring town, The real tyranny 
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was exercised upon the poor man, who 
was anxious to conform to the law, and 
could not quit his humble residence, but 
who, for the allegiance and the obedience 
which he was ready to pay to the law, 
had a right to ask for protection, at least 
for his life. That was not an unreason- 
able request on his part, and if protection 
be not provided for him under the existing 
law—if he be not merely exposed to im- 
mediate danger, but was also exposed to the 
nightly fear that the murderer would visit 
him and his family before morning, he (Sir 
Robert Peel) did not see how the House 
could refuse to succour a man suffering 
from this dreadful species of oppression and 
tyranny. He had heard from several of 
the Irish Members strong objections to 
those laws, but he had also heard from 
them strong expressions of disgust and 
indignation at the atrocities they were in- 
tended to punish. There could be no 
doubt of their existence. If any proof 
were wanted, it might be found in the ac- 
counts which had been that day received 
from Ireland. An old man, who occu- 
pied two acres of land, for which he paid 
a yearly rent of 10/., was called upon by a 
party of Whitefeet to abandon that land, 
though it was his only means of existence. 
He remonstrated with them on the injus- 
tice of their demand, and refused to give 
up his little farm. What was the con- 
sequence for not conforming to the arbi- 
trary decree? He was visited with the 
usual penalty inflicted by the Whitefeet— 
Death. How could the House tolerate an 
outrage like that? It was not a solitary 
case: if it were, there would perhaps be 
no justification of new laws; for it might 
be better to permit a case of individual out- 
rage to go unpunished than to suspend the 
Constitution. But crimes of this nature 
were on the increase; and if so, how 
could they reconcile it to the principles 
of justice to let human beings live without 
protection under such appalling circum- 
stances? If the right hon. Gentleman’s 
testimony on a former evening should be 
confirmed by further explanation and evi- 
dence, then a case would be made out 
which would justify the suspension of those 
forms which were intended for the purposes 
of justice, but which, if abused, became 
the height of injustice. On these grounds, 
he said, that if a necessity were made out, 
he should agree to the suspension of the 
ordinary law. He would go even still 
further--he would express a hope that the 
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new law would be made effectual to its pur- 
pose; he trusted that it would not labour 
under the double fault—first of being a 
suspension of ordinary law, and next of 
being ineffectual for its purpose. 

He now approached a question of very 
great importance—the question of the Re- 
peal of the Legislative Union with Ireland. 
He admitted that, upon that question, he 
was called on to pronounce, not a modified , 
but a positive opinion, and for one, he 
was determined, ‘‘to support his Ma- 
jesty in maintaining, as indissolubly con- 
nected with the peace, security, and wel- 
fare of his Majesty’s dominions, the Le- 
gislative Union between the two countries.” 
That was the proposition of the King’s 
Speech; and he had the alternative of 
affirming that proposition by agreeing to 
the Address, or of agreeing to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin. He could assure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. O’Connell), that 
if he entertained a strong opinion against 
his amendment (and he did entertain 
a very strong one), it was not from any 
personal feeling against him. He was 
called upon by the Address to support 
the Legislative Union of the two coun- 
tries—that was, he was called upon to sup- 
port what he considered a fundamental 
law of the United Kingdom, and he was 
prepared to give his support to the perma- 
nence of that law. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, it was true, gave him an alter- 
native—that was, to do nothing at pre- 
sent, but refer the Speech and the Address 
to a Committee of the whole House. He, 
for one, wanted no time for previous con- 
sideration whether the Union should be 
supported or not. It was a fundamental 
law, a solemn compact, that had endured 
thirty years, and for its maintenance he 
was prepared at once to vote. If others 
doubted the policy of maintaining it, why 
did not they provoke discussion? If the 
hon, and learned Gentleman was dis- 
posed to make the subject a matter of 
grave discussion—if he wished to have 
it fully gone into, he should have been 
ready with a series of resolutions, and 
have been prepared to show, that by the 
Legislative Union of the two countries, 
England had shown great injustice to Ire- 
land, or that the welfare of the latter 
country rendered the Repeal of that Union 
imperatively necessary. Some ground 


of this kind should have been laid before 





the hon, and learned Gentleman asked 
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the House to go with him into the con- 
sideration of the subject. Instead of that, 
however, what did his proposition amount 
to? Merely to this—that one Gentleman 
should replace another in the Chair; that 
they should go into a Committee of the 
whole House; but when they got there, 
would they be any further advanced? 
It was wished that the Address should be 
considered by the whole House in Com- 
mittee. Why, the Address was already 
before the whole House, and all that they 
could gain by the form of going into the 
Committee was, that every Member, instead 
of being limited to one speech, would 
have the opportunity of making as many 
speeches as he pleased. Now he would 
venture to affirm, and would appeal to the 
deliberate opinion of the whole people of 
England to support him—that in whatever 
other qualities of a deliberative and legis- 
lative assembly the Members of that House 
might be wanting, in the disposition to 
make speeches they would not be de- 
ficient. He must say then, seriously, that 
that they could gain nothing to forward 
the object which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had in view by going into 
Committee, and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not shown that any one 
point could be gained by it. [An Hon. 
Member: The question would be dis- 
cussed there.] ‘‘Oh yes!” (continued 
Sir Robert Peel) “and it may be discussed 
now; and if you want. discussion on 
the real merits of the question of Union, 
why is it that for two years you have shrunk 
from discussion, at least within these walls? 
Why agitate it elsewhere, and excite the 
minds of men on the subject, and not 
bring the matter fairly to issue in that 
House?” The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said that it should have been brought 
forward last year. Why had it not been 
introduced then? What hindered it ? [Mr. 
O’ Connell : The discussions on the Reform 
Bill.] “The Reform Bill? If that. was 
the cause, why did not you also in com- 
mon justice forbear from appeals else- 
where to the passions, the prejudices, the 
religious feelings of parties?” He had read 
accounts of speeches delivered by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman elsewhere, in which 
a fervent hope was expressed that the 
people of Ireland would once again enjoy 
their Parliament in its ancient place of 
meeting, and that the Members would pro- 
ceed together to hear mass before they com- 
menced their daily deliberations. Butwhy, 
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he again asked, wereall this excitementand 
all this agitation created about a matter 
which could be lawfully decided only in Par- 
liament ; and why had it not’been brought 
forward there? Whose ‘fault was it that 
it had not been brought forward? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, that it 
was owing to the discussions on the Re- 
form Bill, but surely there was as much 
time for the introduction of that, as it was 
said, all-important matter, as there had 
been for the forty other questions which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
brought forward, notwithstanding the dis- 
cussions on Reform. It would not have 
been necessary to go to the trouble of 
preparing a Bill on the subject ; the whole 
question might have been discussed on 
a short resolution: such, for example, as 
this—‘* Resolved, that the Repeal of the 
Legislative Union between the two king- 
doms of England and Ireland would be 
consistent with true policy, and with 
justice to Ireland.” He should have been 
happy to have given the hon. and learned 
Gentleman any assistance in respect to 
the form of his Motion, to have aided him, 
if his aid would have been useful, in draw- 
ing up such a Resolution as would have 
brought the question to a final issue. But 
no attempt of the kind was made by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself. It 
could not have been, that he delayed the 
question from want of confidence in the late 
Parliament, for it was in the recollection of 
many Members that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had frequently eulogized the 
late Parliament as one disposed todo jus- 
tice. He did not support the Legislative 
Union between the two countries merely 
because he found it in an Act of Parlia- 
ment—though it having become the law of 
the land, and so continued for thirty years, 
was not an unfair presumption that it 
was a measure consistent with the ad- 
vantage of the two countries. He sup- 
ported it because he believed the existence 
of that Union was for the undoubted 
benefit of both countries. It was said, that 
England had misgoverned, and had with- 
held justice from Ireland. Much was said 
of English severity, but nota word about 
Irish provocation. There was a studious 
concealment of just one-half of the truth, 
and the other half was greatly exaggerated. 
But the question—the practical question 
now was not—Did England in some remote 
time misgovern Ireland, or did she with- 
hold justice from her?—But, had she, 
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since the Union, done justice to Ireland ? 
Was there now a disposition to do that jus- 
tice? Was there a fair assurance that that 
disposition would continue for the future ¢ 
Let not hon. Members ga back to the days 
of Strongbow—let them not roll back the 
stream of time for the purpose of reviving 
antiquated prejudices, and rekindling the 
slumbering fires of past contentions, over 
which. the waters of oblivion had closed. 
Would it be wise in him at the present 
day to call to memory the atrocities of the 
great Rebellion of Ireland, in order to 
justify the acts to which the Government 
of that day had recourse? No. Their 
business was with the present time; they 
had to look to what was now passing 
around them [“ hear, hear,” from Mr. 
O’Connell.| He was glad to hear the hon. 
and learned Gentleman admit this. Then 
he would, as he was disposed to do, confine 
himself to the present day. And here let 
him observe, that if he could believe that 
the Repeal of the Union could improve 
the social condition of lreland—so great a 
curse did he consider her present state to 
be—if he could believe, he repeated, that 
it could be improved by the Repeal of 
the Legislative Union, the belief would 
almost reconcile him to the measure. It 
was said that England had misgoverned 
Ireland for centuries. Why, the very fact 
of that misgovernment was an argument 
against Repeal. Misgovernment was the 
hard condition, twin-born with separate 
Legislatures. England could not govern 
Ireland well, while there was a separate 
Legislature. If the Irish Parliament had 
been really independent, there would have 
soon been an end of the connexion be- 
tween the countries. To control the 
tendency towards separation, England had 
been obliged to establish an influence in 
the Irish Parliament, and to govern by 
corrupt influence. Let the Union be 
Repealed, and we should have one 
or other of these consequences; an 
Irish Parliament, with the mere sem- 
blance of independence, or an Irish Par- 
liament really independent, and the 
empire dismembered. But let him ask 
those hon. Members who talked of the 
disposition of England not to do justice to 
Treland, what interest had she in doing 
her injustice? If she were so disposed, 
it must be from some expected advantage, 
financial or commercial. England could 
gain nothing by having a set of bad Magis- 
trates in Ireland, or bad Grand Jurors. 
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What possible advantage could it be to her 
that Magistrates should not administer jus- 
tice fairly, or that Grand Jurors should 
misapply, or mismanage the money raised 
for local purposes in counties? If those 
hon. Members to whom he addressed him- 
self, as entertaining the opinion of the dis- 
position of England to act unjustly towards 
Ireland, thought that she was so disposed 
from expected gain in a financial point of 
view, let them call for Returns of the pre- 
sent amount of taxation in the two coun- 
tries, for that was the business-like way 
of looking at the question. Let them 
call for a Return of all the taxes 
which were imposed in Ireland and not 
imposed in Engiand, and next for a 
Return of all taxes imposed in England 
and not imposed in Ireland — let them 
call for an account of all the fetters and 
restrictions that were laid on Irish com- 
merce, which were not also imposed on 
that of England—let them call foraccounts 
of any exclusive restrictions on Irish trade 
and manufactures. He repeated, call for 
such Returns, and from them prove the 
fact; and if a case could be made out 
to show that such injustice existed, he 
was certain that the House of Commons 
would not only evince a disposition to 
remove it, but would suspend its ordinary 
forms to give more speedy redress. 
He would now come to another argument 
urged in favour of a separate Legisla- 
ture-—that which had been used by the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Finn), who had 
addressed the House to-night for the first 
time with much ability. He said, if Ire- 
land had her own Parliament, she would be 
enabled to lay a tax of fifty per cent on the 
property of absentees. Why, what was that 
but spoliation of property? But suppose 
such an Act had passed the Irish Legisla- 
ture, would the King of England, he being 
the head of the Executive of both countries, 
give his assent to it? Would he give his 
sanction to that act of spoliation against 
his English subjects who had property 
in both countries, and who chose to re- 
side in one in preference to the other? 
If he should not—and that he would not 
there could be little doubt—then at once 
would come the conflict between the two 
countries. Again, it was alleged that the 
manufactures of Ireland required protec- 
tion, and that a local Legislature would 
give it—against what? against English 
manufactures? Why that was the very 


question which was now convulsing, to its 
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centre, the Republic of the United States 
of America. Was it possible that an ar- 
gument of that kind would meet the 
assent of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex—the. advocate for free trade in its 
most extended sense? But suppose that 
a Parliament sitting in Ireland were to 
adopt such measures—were to endeavour 
to protect its own commerce, trade, and 
manufactures, by imposing restrictions 
on those of England, was it to be ima- 
gined, that such restrictions would re- 
main unilateral? Would England rest 
still, and see such attempts to cripple her 
commerce and manufactures? Would 
not petitions pour in from all parts of the 
country praying for similar restrictions 
on the commerce, manufactures, and pro- 
duce of Ireland? Should we not soon 
hear of a tax on Irish corn? Was 
there anything very unnatural in this? 
Was it not to be expected, that if one 
commodity was taxed in one country, 
it would be followed up by the taxation 
of some article of commerce in the other ? 
Then if there were separate systems of 
finance in the two countries, there 
would be separate taxation, and separate 
collections of revenue, separate revenue 
cruizers, every fruitful source of dispute 
by which the two countries would be 
constantly brought into angry collisions. 
It was not the mere amount of duties 
to be so collected, but the angry feelings 
to which they would give rise in both 
countries, which were to be dreaded. 
On these grounds he would repeat his 
assertion, that England had no disposition 
to injure Ireland. It was not only not 
her desire, but it was manifestly not her 
interest to do so. What interest could 
she have in maintaining a large army in 
Ireland? It would be decidedly to her 
interests and advantage that the public 
burthens should be reduced in that country 
as well as here. But she had given 
proofs of her disposition not to press hard 
on Ireland. He would take the case of 
the Poor-laws. It was not necessary for 
him to state that the support of the poor 
pressed heavily on England; and it was 
equally well known that her Poor-rates 
were greatlyincreased by the sums paid for 
the relief ofhercasual poor, a large portion 
of which consisted of Irish. It was, there- 
fore, manifestly the interest of Englishmen 
that a system of Poor-laws should be es- 
tablished in Ireland; yet it was well 
known that English Members in that 
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House had forborne to press the subject, 
lest it should be supposed that they were 
imposing a burthen on Ireland from 
motives of their own benefit. Taking all 
these circumstances into consideration, 
he was prepared to support the per- 
manence of the Legislative Union be- 
tween the two countries. He would not 
say that he preferred a civil war; he 
hoped and believed that there would be 
no necessity for recurring to such means 
of preserving the Union. He would rather 
appeal to the affections and good feeling 
of the people of Ireland, acting under 
the conviction that the two countries had 
a common interest in maintaining the con- 
nexion. But in supporting the Address, 
which declared the permanence of the 
Union, hon. Members were not precluded 
from bringing the subject forward on a 
future occasion. They could call for the 
papers to which he had referred, and 
from those papers let them prove the 
alleged injustice, if they could. They had 
agitated the question for two years with- 
out bringing it fully or fairly before the 
House, and having omitted to do so, he 
thought Ministers were bound to take the 
first opportunity of the meeting of Parlia- 
ment to call for its opinion upon it. In- 
timation had been given of another 
Amendment besides that of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, and if he was 
disposed to view the question as one of 
party, there might be astute reasons why 
he should support it; but after what he 
had heard, he was not disposed to do 
so, for he felt that the House was called 
upon to show, byanoverwhelming majority, 
that it was not disposed to sanction a 
measure which would tend, not merely 
to legislative separation, but to actual 
dismemberment of the empire. He would 
not trouble the House further upon this 
head, but would briefly advert to another 
part of the Speech from theThrone. It 
was rather singular that up to this, the 
third night of the discussion of the Ad- 
dress, that part of the Speech relating to 
the foreign policy of the country, andinvolv- 
ing such important consequences to our 
best interests, should have scarcely been 
made the subject of a single remark. He 
was aware of the intense interest excited 
by the matters which concerned’ our 
domesticrelations; and, therefore, hewould 
not occupy the attention of the House by 
entering into the subject of the foreign 


.policy at any length. There were, how- 
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‘ganza. From the commencement of 
‘this contest I have abstained from all in- 
‘terference, except such as was required 
‘for the protection of British subjects re- 
‘sident in Portugal; but you may be 
‘assured that I shall not fail to avail my- 
‘self of any opportunity that may be 
‘afforded me to assist in restoring peace 
‘to a country with which the interests of 
‘my dominions are so intimately connect- 
‘ted.’ He was exceedingly glad to hear 
those sentiments from his Majesty, but he 
was not a little surprised to hear them, 
considering that the war in Portugal 
never would have existed without the 
sanction of his Majesty’s Government. 
It was very possible that his Majesty’s 
naval forces had maintained neutrality 
off the coast of Portugal, but the Go- 
vernment of England had not been 
neutral, for if the ports of this coun- 
try had not been open to one of the 
Princes of the House of Braganza, the 
civil war which now existed in Portugal 
would never have taken place. If Don 
Pedro had not been actually assisted by 
France, and countenanced by Britain, he 
would not now have had a footing in 
Portugal. He never could cease to blame 
his Majesty's Government for having 
thrown. open the ports and arsenals of 
Great Britain to equip him for that 
invasion. He thought they were bound 
to adhere to that neutrality which they 
professed to maintain, But how, they 
would say, was thatto be done? He would 
tell them. By enforcing their own mu- 
nicipal laws—by recalling all the Bri- 
tish subjects in the service both of Don 
Miguel and Don Pedro. That was what 
they should do now, and what they ought 
to have done long since. Don Miguel, 
though he had passed through more severe 
trials than any prince in Europe, though 
he had met with the greatest misfortunes 
—his kingdom invaded—his best port 
taken possession of by an invading force, 
acting with the secret connivance of Eng- 
land and France, was not deserted by one 
of the people. According to the Whig 


principle, that the choice of the people 
is to be respected, surely, by this time, 
the choice of the people of Portugal 
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ever, one or two topics which he could 
not pass over without observation. His 
Majesty said: ‘ I have still to lament the 
‘continuance of the civil war in Portugal, 
‘which has, for some months, existed be- 
‘tween the Princes of the House of Bra- 
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had been sufficiently evinced. And he 
thought, that seeing that choice had con- 
tinued for five years steadily in favour of 
Don Miguel, it was the duty of England 
to recognize him as King of Portugal. 
With respect to the affairs of Belgium 
and Holland, he had the strongest feel- 
ing of the injustice done to Holland; and 
a strong conviction, that England, instead 
of advocating the cause of Holland, had 
acted as a party against that country. 
But there was another question connected 
with that subject, which bore upon our 
Constitution, and on which he wished to 
make some remarks, For the last three 
months an embargo had been laid on all 
Dutch ships and property in our ports, 
and orders issued to our navy to detain by 
force all trading vessels belonging to Hol- 
land. He doubted much whether this act 
was not inconsistent with public law, or 
whether the Government were justified, 
either as respected their own subjects or 
those of Holland, in detaining the ships of 
a foreign power, except in contemplation 
of actual war. He wished to know by 
what authority the King ordered the de- 
tention of these vessels? If injuries had 
been done by the Dutch to British subjects, 
and redress had been refused them, he 
admitted that there would be grounds for 
the proceeding; but he maintained, that 
where the seizures were not made by 
way of reprisals, such an act was not 
in conformity to public law. Perhaps 
his Majesty’s Government thought, that 
because this was a great and powerful 
nation, and had to contend with but a 
small one, it might set aside the doctrines 
of public law. Without detailing the 
authorities who had written on this sub- 
ject, he would merely beg to call their at- 
tention to the words of one writer on the 
subject, whose authority had been gene- 
rally allowed. He alluded to Vattel, who 
said that for a prince ‘ to grant reprisals 
against a nation in favour of foreigners, is 
to set himself up fora Judge between that 
nation and these foreigners, which no 
Sovereign has arightto do.” Vattel pro- 
ceeds: ‘* Now what right have we to judge 
whether the complaint of a stranger 
against an independent State is just, if he 
has really been denied justice? If it be 
objected that we may espouse the quarrel 
of another State in a war that appears to 
us to be just to give it succours, and even 
join with it; the case is different. In 
granting succours against a nation, we 
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do not stop its effects, or its men, who 
are with us under the public faith, and 
in declaring war, we suffer it to with- 
draw its subjects and effects.” But 
there was no war whatever with Hol- 
land, nor any contemplation of hosti- 
lity towards her. Why then had an em- 
bargo existed for the last three months 
upon her ships—the ships of a friend, even 
an ally? The noble Lord (Palmerston) 
indeed declared, that to say a war existed 
with Holland proceeded from a mere wan- 
dering of the brain, a dream of the imagina- 
tion; that the attack of Antwerp was 
no more than a civil ejectment. If the 
attack on Antwerp, the twenty-two days’ 
siege, was not a war, upon what principle 
had the embargo been imposed? Upon 
what principle did it still continue? There 
was, he presumed, no other Antwerp to 
be besieged. But even if there were, he 
denied that the Ministry could be justified, 
or sanctioned by the public law of nations, 
in seizing upon the Dutch ships. It was 
indifferent what engagements might have 
been formed with France or Belgium. 
They could confer no right to perpetrate 
an injustice upon another state. Indeed 
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it was rather a heavy aggravation of the 


original wrong, that such conduct should 
be grounded on the existing state of re- 
lations between this country and France. 
He relied upon the public law of nations. 
Holland had done England no injury; 
there was no war, no feeling of hostility ; 
and the embargo was, therefore, accord- 
ing to the principles of international law, 
perfectly unjustifiable. By what just ex- 
ercise of the prerogative were the King’s 
subjects debarred from trading with Hol- 
land? It was said, that this was necessary 
for the preservation of peace; but was not 
necessity proverbially ‘‘ the tyrant’s plea ?” 
And if such a mode of argument were once 
recognized, law and justice would soon 
come to be superseded. For the last three 
months, commercial intercourse between 
this country and Holland was cut off. 
Now, he remembered the arguments urged 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite against the 
Alien Act. According to them, it was 
no less than a violation of Magna Charta, 
which guaranteed free intercourse with 
foreign nations. They denied that any 
alien, whether friend or enemy, could be 
sent out of this country. They further 
referred to Blackstone, who was quoted in 
order to show how prominent this right of 
intercourse stood amongst the principal pri- 
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vileges of merchant strangers. Blackstone 
said, ‘‘ that foreign nations have a right, 
and that the prerogative cannot deprive 
them of that right, to enter this country ; 
that so careful is the municipal law of the 
rights of strangers that there is no power 
or prerogative in the Crown to interfere.” 
Montesquieu, also, held up the generous 
example of England, as worthy of all 
eulogy and imitation by other countries, of 
foreigners in amity with England to carry 
on a free intercourse with this country. 
But what now became of the eulogy of 
Montesquieu, if the King could by his pre- 
rogative stop the intercourse of a friendly 
nation with the people of England? All 
these authorities had formerly been quoted 
in support of principles which were now 
utterly violated. 

The Address met with his general con- 
currence. Upon any minor points it was 
useless to remark upon an occasion on 
which perfect unanimity, or what was next 
to it, an overwhelming preponderance of 
opinion, was most desirable. It was his 
duty to support the Crown in relation to 
the measures for Ireland, and the support 
he gave was dictated by principles per- 
fectly independent and disinterested. He 
had no other views than to -preserve 
law, order, property, and morality. . In 
the course he pursued that night, was to be 
found an indication of the course he meant 
to take on future occasions. It was not one 
adopted, as some might imagine, to re- 
cover office. Between office and him a 
wide gulph existed. He had no desire to 
return to place. He wished he could 
have said, that he reposed an increased 
confidence in the present Ministers ; but 
that was not the case; he felt no disposi- 
tion to place additional trust in them; his 
course, therefore, was determined solely 
by public considerations, without one view 
of personal advantage. The great change 
that had recently taken place in the. con- 
stitution of the House justified and. re- 
quired from public men a different course 
of action. Formerly there were two great 
parties in the State, each confident in the 
justice of its own views. Each prepared 
to undertake the Government upon the 
principles which it espoused. All the 
tactics of party were then resorted to, and 
justifiably resorted to, for the purpose.of 
effecting the main object—that of dis- 
placing the Government. He doubted 
whether the old system of party tactics 
was applicable to the present state. of 
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things; ‘whether it did not become men to 
look rather to the maintenance of order, 
of: law, and-of property, than to the best 
mode of annoying and disquieting the Go- 
vernment. He saw principles in opera- 
tion, the prevalence of which, he dreaded 
as fatal to the well-being of society, and 
whenever the King’s Government should 
evince a disposition to resist those prin- 
ciples, they should have his support, when 
they encouraged them, his decided op- 
position. 

It had been said he was opposed to all 
Reform—the charge he directly denied. 
To Parliamentary Reform he was certainly 
opposed, but that he had been an enemy 
to gradual and temperate Reform, he flatly 
contradicted. When he heard the learned 
Gentleman speaking of the Jury Bill, and 
of that change in the practice in Ireland 
which took the nomination of Sheriffs 
from the Crown, and gave it to the 
Judges, he could not but recollect that of 
both those measures, he, himself, was the 
author. He was for reforming every In- 
stitution that really required Reform, but 
he was for doing it gradually, dispassion- 
ately, and deliberately, in order that the 
Reform might be lasting. He never 
would admit that the condition of this 
great country had been what it was de- 
scribed to be—a mass of abuse. He 
dreaded the disposition which was already 
manifested to throw everything into con- 
fusion—to shake all confidence by rash 
and precipitate legislation—by the foolish 
presumption, that everything heretofore 
was wrong, and that a Reformed House 
of Commons could set it right. The 
Order Book, already contained’ notices 
for new laws on every imaginable sub- 
ject—for simultaneous change in every- 
thing that was established. The King’s 
Government had abstained from all un- 
seemly triumph in the King’s Speech 
respecting the measure of Reform. He 
would profit by their example, and would 
say nothing upon that head ; but consider 
that question as finally and irrevocably 
disposed of. He was now determined 
to look forward to the future alone, and 
considering the Constitution as it existed, 
to take his stand on main and essential 
matters—to join in resisting every attempt 
at new measures which could not ‘be 
stirred without unsettling the public mind, 
and endangering public prosperity. It 
should be widely known, that the indus- 
trious classes could only subsist by public 
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tranquillity—by the existence of those 
habits of obedience, and that general 
order which would allow men possessed of 
property to bring their capital into opera- 
tion, and that the welfare of the labouring 
—he would not say lower—classes was 
secured by the peaceful enjoyment of all 
property, and by avoiding those measures 
which must increase the apprehensions he 
was confident existed in the minds of capi- 
talists. There were, he was aware, no 
means of governing this country, but 
through the House of Commons, and 
therefore he, humble as he was, was deter- 
mined to take his stand in defence of 
law and order—in defence of the King’s 
Throne, and the security of the empire— 
from motives as truly independent as 
those by which any Member of the most 
liberal opinions, and representing the 
largest constituency in the kingdom was 
actuated. 

Mr. O’ Connell rose to correct a mistake. 
It gave him the greatest pain to imagine 
that he was capable of casting reflections 
on any creed, but more especially on that 
of the very House which, when wholly 
composed of Protestants, had emancipated 
him. His expression was literally this, and 
no more—that he hoped to see the day 
when, as soon as the Protestant Irish 
Members set out from Christchurch for 
the House of Commons, in College-green, 
the Catholic Members would leave Towns- 
end-street Chapel for the same place. 

Mr. Ruthven moved an Adjournment of 
the Debate. 

A Division on the Motion of Adjourn- 
ment took. place: Ayes 65; Noes 301— 
Majority 236. 

A Motion was then made and negatived 
that the House do adjourn. The Ministers 
then consented to adjourn the Debate. 

Debate adjourned. 


Poor Laws Commission. 


POT ODODE DDD — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 8, 1833. 


Mrinvtes.] Bill. Read a second time:—Lunatics’ Regu- 
lation. 


Poor Laws Commission.] Lord Teyn- 
ham wished to know from the noble Lord 
on the Woolsack, when the Report of his 
Poor-laws Commission would be ready? 

The Lord Chancellor did not know why 
he should be asked such a question rather 
than any other of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
or why the noble Lord should call it his 
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Poor-laws Commission. He did not move 
for the Commission ; its appointment was 
a measure of Government; and so far 
from his having any particular share in the 
business, he stated at the time that he 
was rather against the appointment of 
Commissioners, because he wished to legis- 
late upon the subject at once. Since the 
appointment of the Commission, however, 
from communications he had had with 
several individuals, he had come round to 
the opinion, that the Commission was 
a desirable measure. The inquiries of 
the Commissioners had led to the attain- 
ment of most important, ample, and inter- 
esting information ; and when their Report 
came before the House, probably the noble 
Lord would agree in his opinion as to the 
paramount importance of their labours, 
He was totally unable to state the precise 
period when the Report was likely to be 
presented, but he believed it would shortly 
be laid before the House. 


eet cree c00r— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 8, 1833. 


MINuTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, 
an Account of the Charge voted in the Army Estimates of 
the year 1832, for the Expenses of Garrisons at Home and 
Abroad.—On the Motion of Mr. Jervis, a Return of all 
Sums at the disposal of Municipal Corporations in England 
and Wales.—On the Motion of Mr. O’CONNELL, asimilar 
Return for Ireland.—On the Motion of Mr. Jervis, a 
Return of the Names and Occupations of all the Magis- 
trates of Corporations in England and Wales, during the 
last twenty years.—On the Motion of Mr. Currgis, an 
Account of all Prisoners in Jail in the year ending 
Michaelmas, 1852, distinguishing those who would be liable 
to the Punishment of Death, if tried then. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. RicHArps, from Knares- 
borough; and by Mr. Fincu, from Coldhaverton,—for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 


LeGaLity oF AFFIRMATIONS—CASE 
or Mr. Prase.]| Mr. Pease, the Member 
returned for the southern division of the 
county of Durham, appeared at the Table 
to take his seat in the House. On the 
Clerk of the House tendering the printed 
forms of the oaths to Mr. Pease, the hon. 
Gentleman, across the Table, made a 
communication to Mr. Ley, the Chief 
Clerk, who immediately announced it to 
the Speaker. 

The Speaker rose, and said, that he had 
to acquaint the House, that he had been 
informed by the Clerk that an hon. Mem- 
ber at the Table had objected to take the 
oaths. 

Mr. Pease : I pray tobe allowed to make 
my solemn affirmation. 

The Speaker said, he was sure that the 
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House, and the hon. Member himself, 
would feel, that he was discharging no more 
than his imperative duty when he declared 
that, without the sanction of the House, he 
dared not suffer the hon. Member to make 
his affirmation. He was sure that the 
House would feel, as he felt, that not only 
the law and the privileges of the House, 
but also the personal interests of the hon. 
Member himself, were concerned, and that 
therefore it was necessary that a deliberate 
construction upon the law asitexisted should 
be obtained. That construction could alone 
be pronounced by the House itself, and he 
hoped that the hon. Member would not 
think that he (the Speaker) was prejudicing 
his claim, if he requested the hon. Member 
to retire until the House should decide the 
question, 

Mr. Pease withdrew. 

Lord Althorp said, that the House had 
just been made aware that an hon. Mem- 
ber had declined to take the oaths pre- 
scribed by law, claiming the privilege, 
under certain Acts of Parliament relating 
to the people called Quakers, of making 
a solemn affirmation instead of taking the 
oaths; he therefore felt it necessary im- 
mediately to call the attention of the 
House to the circumstance. It appeared 
to him, that the best mode by which the 
subject could be settled would be by the 
appointment of a Committee ; not to give 
an opinion (for on a question of such im- 
portance an opinion could only be given 
by the House itself), but to report what 
were the precedents upon the journals, 
and what the state of the law, as it re- 
ferred to Quakers, in respect to their 
privilege of making an affirmation instead 
of taking an oath. The precedents were 
easy of reference, and the Acts of Parlia- 
ment on the subject might possibly be 
cognizant to the House; but he thought 
it was desirable that they should be brought 
together, anda decisionupon them given. It 
was not to be expected that every hon, Gen- 
tleman should be acquainted with them, and, 
therefore, full information should be laid 
before the House, in order to enable it to 
come toa proper determination. For him- 
self, he could say that he had looked into 
the precedents and statutes bearing upon 
the subject, and he had found laws relat- 
ing to the people called Quakers, provided 
in an Act relating to tolls for the naviga- 
tion of the river Thames, and also in an 
Act for the prevention of infectious dis- 
orders amongst horned cattle. It was not 
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to be expected that other Members would 
look to such Acts, to settle the right of a 
Member to take his seat in that House, or 
making a solemn affirmation. Before the 
question was discussed, an investigation 
was necessary ; and he should simply pro- 
pose that a Committee should be appoint- 
ed to inquire into and report the existing 
laws and precedents bearing upon the 
matter, and it would then be fully in the 
power of the House to pronounce its 
decision ; and he hoped that he should be 
thought to be acting judiciously in not rais- 
ing a debate on the subject until such infor- 
mation was before the House. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to search the jour- 
nals and records of the House, and re- 
port the same, together with any Acts or 
parts of Acts of Parliament relating to the 
privilege of the people called Quakers to 
make a solemn affirmation in courts of 
justice where oaths are taken. 

Mr. Warburton thought that the words of 
the Motion were not sufficiently compre- 
hensive to inclued what was most import- 
ant namely, the construction put by 
courts of law upon the several Acts relating 
to Quakers, and which were to be found in 
the Law Reports. 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
House would be put in possession of every 
point bearing upon the subject in the form 
the Committee had been moved for. 
There had been two decisions referring to 
the subject—one pronounced by Lord 
Chief Justice Holt, and another by Lord 
Mansfield, which would be brought before 
the Committee. 

Mr. Baring concurred in the proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and would not, therefore, 
protract the discussion; but he begged to 
ask, whether it would not be desirable 
for the Committee to inquire whether the 
hon. Gentleman, the member for South 
Durham, objected to the form of the 
oaths, or to take any oath. 

Dr. Lushington said, that he had under- 
stood the hon. member for South Durham 
to object to taking any oath; and he 
(Dr. Lushington) could state as a fact, if 
it were necessary, that the hon. Member’s 
objection was not to any part of the con- 
tents of the oath, but to swearing in any 
form. 

Mr. Baring was satisfied with the ex- 
planation of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. Cuthbert Rippon did not intend to 
manifest any disrespect to the House by 
opposing the Motion, but he rose to ex- 
press a hope that the day was not far dis- 
tant when any individual returned to that 
House by upwards of 2,000 electors of 
this country, would be permitted to enter 
the Legislative Assembly without such 
difficulties as in the present instance had 
arisen. He believed that there were many 
Gentlemen who considered the oaths to be 
inefficient and injurious,—inefficient, be- 
cause the man who would speak falsely 
would swear falsely ; and injurious, because 
it gave, under the colour of an oath, the 
semblance of truth to that which was false. 
He trusted that as little delay as possible 
would occur before the electors of Durham 
would be informed that the doors of Par- 
liament were opened to the individual 
whom they had selected to represent and 
maintain their interests and their rights. 

Motion agreed to, and the Select Com- 
mittee appointed. 


Factory Recutations.| Lord Mor- 
peth, after presenting a Petition from Den- 
by, in Yorkshire, against Negro Slavery, 
stated, he wished to take the first oppor- 
tunity of offering an explanation of two 
Notices which appeared upon the Order 
Book. He admitted that, after the noble 
Lord, the member for Dorsetshire, had 
given notice that he should revive Mr. 
Sadler’s Bill, he (Lord Morpeth) had given 
notice, for a previous day, of a different 
measure it was true, although upon the 
same subject-matter. He believed there 
was nothing in this contrary to strict 
parliamentary usage, but he should be 
very sorry to fail in parliamentary courtesy 
to any Member of the House. He wished 
the House, however, to be made quite 
aware of the circumstances of the case. 
He had stated publicly and repeatedly to 
a constituency, among all classes of which 
this question was one of vital interest, and 
he had announced the same intention to 
several other gentlemen in districts simi- 
larly interested, that if Mr. Sadler, in 
whose hands the subject was unquestion- 
ably placed, should not have a seat in this 
Parliament, he would charge himself with 
the responsibility of bringing it forward. 
He had been in his place with the view of 
giving the requisite notice at the earliest 
moment at which he had ever known 
notices given—four o'clock, on the day of 
the King’s Speech; but owing to the un- 
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precedented time at which they had been 
given on Tuesday, he found his noble 
friend had obtained this casual priority. 
Now, as he knew no one who would feel 
on the subject more warmly, or work it 
better than his noble friend, it became a 
question not of persons but of measures. 
As he (Lord Morpeth) believed in his con- 
science, that the Bill of Mr. Sadler was 
not satisfactorily adapted to accomplish 
its own most righteous ends—as he knew, 
further, that if it was again introduced, a 
demand would be made to send it again to 
a Committee up-stairs, (and he did not see 
how that demand could be resisted, inas- 
much as, by an arrangement to which Mr. 
Sadler and the whole of the last Committee 
were parties, it was agreed that Mr. Sad- 
Jer should first call his evidence and go 
through his case, and then that the oppo- 
nents of the Bill should call and go 
through theirs, and when last Session 
ended, Mr. Sadler’s case was just con- 
cluded, and his opponents’ not commenced) 
—for these reasons, he thought it most de- 
sirable that the experiment should bemade, 
whether, previously to the re-introduction 
of the former Bill, and the re-appointment 
of the former Committee, a measure could 
not be suggested which, while it should 
secure all the essential objects of protection 
tothe helpless children, should so far obviate 
objections as to reconcile all the leading 
parties, and bring to an immediate issue 
this afflicting subject. He would not 
allude to the noble member for Dorset- 
shire’s want of connexion with any manu- 
facturing district—that might or might 
not be a recommendation; but as it had 
been imputed to him (Lord Morpeth), that 
he was only the instrument of the masters 
in this business, he thought it right to 
state, that although he felt it his duty to 
be accessible to information and advice 
from all quarters, he did not believe the 
manufacturers had a notion of what it 
was his intention to propose, and that 
he had found them as little disposed to 
employ dictation towards him as he was 
to demean himself by submitting to it. 
Lord Ashley was happy to hear the de- 
claration of his noble friend, and felt 
satisfied that nothing discourteous had 
been contemplated on his part. Looking 
to the evidence which had been adduced 
before the Committee of last year upon 
the subject of infant labour, he (Lord 
Ashley) had felt it his duty to call the 
attention of the Legislature to the subject; 
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intending to carry forward a measure of a 
similar nature to that proposed by Mr. 
Sadler last year, with a view to afford pro- 
tection to those helpless individuals who 
could not protect themselves. 

Mr. Horatio Ross had served on the 
Select Committee which had been appoint- 
ed last year, and he hoped the noble 
Lord would at least introduce a more 
cautious Bill than that proposed by Mr. 
Sadler last Session. 

Mr. Strickland supported the prayer of 
the petition, and confining his support to 
its object ; he trusted, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of the question of Negro 
Slavery in the West Indies, that the sub- 
ject would be brought to a speedy and 
satisfactory termination. 

An Hon. Member observed, that what- 
ever might be the measure for the relief 
of infants passed by the House, the thanks 
of the country were due to Mr. Sadler 
for having been the first to bring forward 
the great and important question. 

Mr. O’Connel/ could not remain silent 
on this important question, notwithstand- 
ing the maxim of non-interference between 
master and servant. There was, however, 
a maxim in law that minors should be 
protected, and the law was bound to pro- 
tect them. It was truly horrible to read 
the evidence adduced of the nature and 
extent of infant labour in factories, if that 
evidence wastrue, and it was not contradict- 
ed. He joined in the entreaties put forth to 
hon. Gentlemen to read that evidence, 
and a measure such as proposed would 
most certainly have their support. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that since the 
year 1825, he had repeatedly brought for- 
ward the subject, in fact, no less than 
three times. He rejoiced that the subject 
had again been taken up, and particularly 
as regarded the number of hours of infant 
employment. He hoped that the House 
was in possession of full information, and 
would not go prejudiced in any way to 
the consideration of the question. After 
reading the evidence already before the 
House, two opinions could not be enter- 
tained, but he trusted that, after all due 
attention, the question would be once for 
all set at rest in a manner that neither 
masters nor servants could complain of. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston said, the pre- 
judices of the country had been most 
strongly, and not very justly, directed 
against the manufacturers. The conse- 
quence of the outcry was, that they had 
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been prevented from making such arrange- 
ments as would probably have satisfied all 
parties. The manufacturers ought, in com- 
mon justice, to be allowed an opportunity 
of laying their case before the country. 

Lord Ashley was willing to believe that 
all the mill-proprietors were anxious to 
relax as much as possible the labour of 
the children. He conceived, nevertheless, 
that the children required the protection 
of that House. They ought not to be em- 
ployed more than ten hours a-day. 

Lord Morpeth claimed to say this for 
himself, that his connexion with the ma- 
nufacturing districts had neither warped 
his mind nor deadened his feelings with 
reference to this subject. He would give 
the best possible assistance to ameliorate 
the situation of the children, and, at the 
same time, to secure every protection for 
trade. 

An Hon. Member was convinced, that 
many of the statements made on this sub- 
ject were greatly exaggerated; and he 
conceived that the manufacturers should 
have an opportunity of entering on their 
defence, which had not yet been granted 
to them. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Appress In ANSWER TO THE KiNG’s 
Speech — Apsournep  DeEsate.] 
Lord Althorp moved the Order of the 
Day for the resumption of the Adjourned 
Debate. 

Mr. Ruthven said, it was not his inten- 
tion to trouble the House at that length of 
which they were, perhaps, apprehensive. 
He should, however, fail in the duty 
which he owed to those by whom he was 
sent into that House if he did not address 
them. That was his sole motive, for there 
could be little personal pleasure in ad- 
dressing them, since he could add little to 
what had already been said by those who 
had spoken on the subject of Ireland, 
especially to what had fallen from his 
hon. and learned colleague, the member 
for Dublin. In all that had been said by 
that hon. and learned Gentlemen he fully 
concurred, he should not, therefore, dilate 
on those subjects which he had so ably 
illustrated, but confine himself to remarks 
on the observations of the Gentleman who 
had spoken on the other side of the ques- 
tion. The Irish Members were charged 
with having brought forward this question 
for the purpose of attacking his Majesty’s 
Ministers. That, however, was not the 
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ease. The King’s Speech, which in re- 
ality was the speech of the Ministers, 
exhibited a feeling against Ireland which 
no honest Irishman, entertaining opinions 
similar to his, could hear without dissatis- 
faction. He did not attempt to throw 
disparagement upon those Gentlemen of 
his country who differed from him—they 
were, he believed, influenced by strong 
feelings, and honest, but prejudiced 
minds, but for his Majesty’s Ministers 
there was no excuse, they ought to look 
honestly and deliberately at the state of 
Ireland, with a view of lessening her 
grievances rather than of exciting ad- 
ditional discontent. They knew, unfor- 
tunately, but little of that country, and 
they appeared to take no steps to gain 
correct information. How did they ex- 
pect to obtain correct knowledge from 
avowed partizans, prejudiced Magistrates, 
hired policemen, and subordinate place- 
men, or what was worse, those who were 
in expectation of places. Was it to be 


supposed - that through such polluted 
sources Englishmen would have anything 
like the plain and unvarnished truth ? 
What could Ireland do whilst she was 
thus treated—what but appeal to the ge- 


neral consideration and calm deliberation 
of that House? Such, however, was far 
from the mode intimated by the Speech 
from the Throne—his Majesty’s gracious 
Speech, he supposed it must be called. 
In the days of no Reform it was the 
fashion to bring down to that House a 
Speech which was supposed to be the 
Speech of the King, but was, in reality, 
that of his Ministers, and then that 
Speech was replied to by an Address— 
written, brought forward, and supported 
by the very men who concocted the 
Speech. But was this fashion to be con- 
tinued in a Reformed Parliament, was it 
to be endured that such a system should 
continue? The Address was not of such a 
nature as the people of Ireland had a 
right to expect; and it seemed indeed to 
be the prelude of a civil war. It looked 
warlike, too, that it should be moved by a 
noble Lord in a military costume. He 
was not one to speak disparagingly of the 
character of a British officer. The noble 
Lord’s predecessor in the representation of 
Perthshire, was one of whom he would 
always speak with respect. Sir George 
Murray had always spoken in terms of 
great kindness of the Irish nation, and 
he was not disposed to forget that right 
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hon. Baronet’s conduct towards Ire- 
land. Was Ireland always to continue 
a prey to locusts, that feed upon the 
people’s honey? The question of the 
Repeal of the Union was one which 
ought, and which must be agitated; but 
the Speech from the Throne seemed to 
put a barrier against the consideration of 
it. It was impossible to keep Ireland in 
a state of oppression, such as it had con- 
tinued for so many centuries. Rather 
than remain in such a state, the people of 
Ireland would exemplify the Spanish pro- 
verb, and would have “ war to the knife.” 
They would have “ war to the death.” The 
language which had been addressed to 
them was not fit to be addressed to men; 
and he was sure it was not fit to be ad- 
dressed to Irishmen. They might be 
convinced, but they would not be easily 
conquered. Ministers deceived them- 
selves they would never be able to con- 
quer Ireland. He trusted, however, that 
Ministers would make such a change in 
their policyin time, that “ war to the death” 
might not be the unhappy lot of his un- 
happy country. Was it not a lamentable 
fact that the most unpopular man whom 
they could have made choice of in Eng- 
land, had been sent to govern Ireland. 
It was, to say the least of it, a very dis- 
respectful thing to the Irish nation. Was 
such conduct a way to show their Chris- 
tian feeling towards their Irish brethren ? 
Was that the way to reconcile the differ- 
ences which had prevailed in that country ? 
What was the system pursued in Ireland ? 
Had they not found that the Clergy had 
rendered themselves most unpopular by 
their collection of tithes? Was it nota 
known fact that hay, which had been 
seized from the farmer had been purchased 
for a trifle, and actually burnt before his 
face. Who then, he would ask, had been 
the cause of injury to Ireland? Why his 
Majesty’s Ministers, who, by supporting 
a system which brought the Church of 
Ireland into contempt, “placed it in array 
against the feelings and interests of the 
country. His Majesty’s present Ministers, 
in his opinion, had done more harm to 
Ireland than any single Administration 
which had ever preceded them. They had 
done everything almost that was possible 
to bring the two countries into hostile 
collision, and to prolong those dissensions 
which had already proved so injurious to 
both countries. They had spoken a great 
deal about reforming the Church; but 
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they had given. but a poor specimen of 
the manner in which they intended to 
effect that object. Let them look to the 
present mode of disposing of Church 
patronage. The brother or brother-in- 
law of the Premier had been recently 
appointed to the see of Derry, without a 
view to any other consideration than his 
relationship. He wished to state fairly on 
that subject thathe understood the right 
reverend Prelate had been appointed to 
that situation with an understanding that 
he was to be subject to any new regulations 
introduced relative to the Church Estab- 
lishment. This intimation he looked upon 
as a preparatory step to a reduction of the 
Church Establishment, which they were 
told was to take place. The people, the 
radicals as they were called, were told 
that they were to have a Church Reform ; 
it was held out to them as a boon, in 
order that they might the more readily 
concede to Ministers the powers which 
they sought for. He would certainly 
never allow the measures which Ministers 
contemplated for the oppression of Ireland 
to be passed in that House, until the peo- 
ple of England were made acquainted 
with the nature of the plan; but he would 
tell his Majesty’s Ministers that the sus- 
pension of the Hubeas Corpus Act would 
be of no service to them in a country like 
Ireland. He could not place that confi- 
dence in them which would warrant him 
in giving such extraordinary powers into 
their hands. He was sorry to hear one of 
the house of Russell advocating such 
measures. After all that had been pro- 
mised, he heard not one word of kindness 
towards Ireland uttered by any of the 
Ministers. Expressions, indeed, which 
were anything but consolatory had been 
applied to his hon. and learned colleague, 
the member for Dublin; and the Repeal 
of the Union had been objected to, be- 
cause it would have made him the leader 
of the Irish Parliament. But he did not 
see why that should be any argument 
against him. It was only the more credit- 
able to his hon. and learned colleague, if 
his talents enabled him to be the leader 
of the Irish, or of any other Parliament. 
He would ask why, if his hon. and learned 
friend possessed talents and abilities for 
such a situation, and had the confidence 
of his countrymen, should he not fill it ? 
He wished that certain noble Lords op- 
posite possessed equal talents and ability 
to fill their stations, as were possessed 
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by his hon. and learned friend, the mem- 
ber for Dublin, to fill his. ‘The right 
hon. member for Inverness, who last night 
favoured the House with his opinions on the 
state of Ireland, had for some time filled 
the office of Secretary in that country. 
That right hon. Gentleman had told them 
of the uniform kindness and regard which 
he felt for the Irish people, and the sym- 
pathy which he felt in their distresses, and 
yet he (Mr. Ruthven) had to complain 
that the right hon. Gentleman had never 
originated one kind act towards that un- 
happy country. Besides, it was worth 
remembering that after the right hon. 
* Gentleman had quitted office, no less 
than 1,400 letters complaining of the dis- 
tresses of Ireland were found unopened in 
his office. He must next allude to the 
punishments inflicted on persons accused 
of political offences, and particularly to 
that of Mr. Hodnet; who had been locked 
up at four o’clock in the day, and kept 
without pen, ink, or paper. He would 
say little of Sir George Bingham, the 
officer who commanded the military em- 
ployed to disperse the Tithe Meeting, on 
account of which Mr. Hodnet was im- 
prisoned; he wished to speak of him with 
respect. Many promises had been made 
to Ireland, but no attempt had yet been 
made to improve the system of Irish 
Juries ; and, in his opinion, justice would 
never be properly administered, unless 
Jurymen were selected by ballot. The 
hon. member for Leeds (Mr. Macaulay) 
had talked of his hon. and learned col- 
league (Mr. O’Connell,) skulking from the 
discussion of the Repeal Question, but if 
such expressions were again used, the 
individual using them would learn a 
lesson which would prevent their being 
repeated a third time. He observed, that 
it was to agitation they owed Reform, 
and that the Ministers had themselves 
been agitators. They owed the Reform 
Bill to the votes of the members for Ire- 
land. It was a curious way to reconcile 
Ireland, by letting loose the Attorney 
General, his devil, and his inferior imps 
upon her. Did the right hon. Chief Se- 
cretary suppose that the danger of com- 
plete disorganization to which Ireland was 
exposed could be averted by any Act of 
Parliament such as he intended to pro- 
pose? The most laborious inquiry ought 
to be instituted into the state of Ireland, 
for the purpose of applying the best reme- 
dies to the various evils by which she was 
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afflicted; for his Majesty’s Government 
were bound to prove that this United 
Parliament was better calculated to do 
justice to the Irish people than an inde- 
pendent Irish Parliament. It was painful 
to observe the manner in which the House 
had received the statements of the condi- 
tion of Ireland. For instance, he was 
sorry to hear the laughter occasioned by 
the story told the other evening by the 
hon. member for Knaresborough, of his 
having met in the coach from Liverpool 
to London, an Irish Protestant Clergyman, 
who had been compelled to leave Ireland, 
and take up his residence in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, in consequence of 
having been twice shot at in his neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mr. Richards: The House laughed at 
me, not at the story. 

Mr. Ruthven was by no means inclined 
to charge the House with a want of kind 
feeling. Adverting to the speech which 
had been made last night by a right hon, 
Baronet who had formerly held a high 
situation in his Majesty’s Councils, he 
confessed his conviction, that the greater 
part of that speech was calculated to be 
more generally beneficial, and to do that 
right hon. Baronet more credit than any 
speech which he had made while he sat 
on the Treasury Bench. The statements 
of the right hon. Baronet were greatly in 
favour of the Parliamentary Reform which 
had just been effected; for he had ob- 
served thai the House was formerly 
divided into *wo contending parties— 
Whigs and Tories, each of which took up 
a kind of military position, and contended 
for the possessi-u of the loaves and fishes. 
The right hon. Baronet now, however, de- 
scribed himself as an independent Mem- 
ber, whose duty it was to support the 
Crown, when, in his opinion, the Crown 
ought to be supported, and to defend the 
rights of the people when those rights 
were attacked. Nothing could be more 
laudable. The right hon. Baronet, how- 
ever, fell into a mistake when he spoke of 
attempts being made to ruin the character 
of the right hon. Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. He denied that such an attempt 
was made by his hon. and learned col- 
league or his friends. They entertained a 
great respect for the talents of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and for the rank and 
large possessions of his family; but they 
regretted that, notwithstanding those 
talents, and notwithstanding the rank and 
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property of his family, the right hon. 
Gentleman had adopted the doctrines 
which he professed — doctrines which 
would approximate him to the character 
of the Minister of a tyrant, if the Viceroy 
of Ireland could be a tyrant. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said: Much as I feel it 
my duty to my constituents not to give 
a silent vote on the present occasion, I 
should not, perhaps, at this advanced state 
of the debate, trespass on the time of the 
House, were it not for the observations 
which fell from the noble Lord, the mem- 
ber for Devonshire, last night when he 
fairly enough called on the Irish Members 
to state, in an explicit manner, what they 
considered the grievances of that country, 
and the remedies for them. I shall en- 
deavour to do this in as concise a manner 
as I can; but 1 must first observe, that I 
was in hopes that the notoriety of. these 
grievances was such that his Majesty’s 
Ministers would havestated their determin- 
ation to remove them before they called for 
extraordinary powers to put downthediscon- 
tent and disorder naturally arising from the 
very existence of such grievances. If they 
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had done so they should have had my sup- 


port, and they would have insured, I dare 
say, the unanimous feeling of this House, 
in the Address now before us. I consider, 
Sir, the great grievances of Ireland are to 
be found in the payment of the tithes, in 
the want of employment, and destitute 
state of the poor, in the mal-administration 
of justice in many cases, and in absenteeism. 
From the great bulk of the people differing 
in religious tenets from those of the Irish 
Church, the payment of tithes is generally 
resisted, and is looked upon asa tax so 
unjust in its principle, so unnatural in its 
operation, and so vexatious in its details, 
that no man who wished the contentment 
of a people, but would desire its extinction. 
But let it not be supposed I would wish it 
to be transferred from the parsons to the 
pocket of the landlord. No such thing ; 
I would have a certain fixed rate substi- 
tuted on the land, to be applied as a pro- 
vision for the infirm and destitute poor, as 
may be arranged hereafter. As to the 
administration of justice I would say, that 
giving us the certain method of having 
impartial and unprejudiced Juries is the 
grand point, as minor details would soon 
follow. These, in my mind, would be 
the grand panacea for the great evils of 
Ireland, and would soon restore tranquillity 
to that distracted country.’ The noble 
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mover of the Address has stated (and truly 
I am sure) his satisfaction, as a Scotch 
gentleman, and that of his countrymen, 
at their present connexion with England, 
and thereby he infers that we of Ireland 
should be equally so; but I will put it to 
the candour of the noble Lord to say, is 
the comparison a fair one, or are the people 
of the two countries similarly circum- 
stanced? There is this, mewn | in com- 
mon between them, that the great bulk of 
the inhabitants of both countries dissent 
from the tenets of the Church of England, 
whose members are thinly scattered, and 
who, in some districts, are not to be found 
at all. I wish I could push the analogy 
further. I would ask the noble Lord, do 
the Presbyterians of Scotland pay the tithe 
of their Jand to maintain the ministers of 
the few Episcopalians that are amongst 
them, or is there an enormous extent of 
Church lands applied to a similar purpose ? 
He must answer both in the negative, and 
yet both are the case in Ireland. Again, 
I would ask him, does not Scotland enjoy 
the full benefit ofthe British laws? Is there 
one Habeas Corpus Act for England and 
another for Scotland? No, there is not ;* 
it is only for unfortunate Ireland that this 
distinction is reserved, and of which de- 
grading circumstance we were reminded 
last Session by a noble Lord high in office. 
Can it be wondered, therefore, that the 
people of Ireland are discontented? Put 
them on an equal footing with their fel- 
low-subjects, as reason points out they 
should be, and then I will venture to say 
they will be as content as their good neigh- 
bours of Scotland are. And with respect 
to the Repeal of the Union. I will only 
say this, that if his Majesty’s Ministers are 
astonished and displeased at the extraordi- 
nary rapid progress this question has made 
oflatein Ireland, they have onlytolay much 
of the blame to themselves, for it is beyond 
a doubt, that owing to their measures of 
late, and. particularly those of the last 
Session, many entertained the subject that 
never before did so. In the first place, the 
Arms Bill aroused the indignation of many; 
then the Venue Bill, which, with some of 
the measures of the Executive in Ireland, 





* The hon. Member in this passage, labours 
under a slight mistake, the English Habeas 
Corpus Act does not extend to Scotland. The 
Scotch have their “Act anent Wrongous Imprison- 
ment” which is somewhat similar to the Habeas 
Corpus Act, but not the same: Bysome Scotch- 
men it is preferred to the English Act; :' 
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did, to my own knowledge, make many 
wish for a change of legislation who would 
not otherwise have thought of it. Why, Sir, 
there were two highly respectable Gentle- 
men of the country, with title, station, 
property and worth, who were deprived of 
their Commissions of the Peace and De- 
puty Lieutenancies of their respective 
counties, for no other offence than that 
they presided at a meeting to petition this 
House for redress of grievances. These 
are the kind of acts that have spread wide 
the wish for domestic legislation. Let the 
Government do justicefully and effectually; 
let them regain the confidence of the peo- 
ple, and it may stop at least its further 
progress, and perhaps bring back many to 
their former opinions. I regret being op- 
posed to the present Government, for of 
their general policy I approve. I am 
thankful for the great improvement our 
Representative system has received from 
them. The noble Lord at its head has 
been the friend of public liberty, and the 
frank and honest assurance of the noble 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that we 
should have the benefit of the Jury Bill, 
as well as his general character, entitles 
them so far to my gratitude. But I should 
not do my duty to my country if I did not 
also say, and I do it with every respect 
for the talents of the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland, that I do not think he is the 
fittest man to hold the charge of the affairs 
of that country. He has been promoted, 
and justly I dare say, to a seat in his Ma- 
jesty’s Cabinet, which opens such a field 
for an honourable ambition, that it is na- 
tural to think he cannot give a due at- 
tention to the affairs of Ireland; and I 
will put it to this House if they are not 
of sufficient importance to call for the un- 
divided attention of any man? The hon. 
member for Middlesex justly said, that the 
more circuitous the route was to arrive at 
justice, the greater the probability that the 
result would not be satisfactory. I am 
come here as a country Gentleman to sup- 
port what I may conceive to be best for 
the general interests of the country. I 
care not from what side of the House such 
measures emanate, I will vote for them, 
and in like manner oppose what I may 
conceive to be prejudicial. I shall be glad 
when the measures of Government are 
such that I may give them my feeble sup- 
port. The present is not, in my mind, of 
that description, and therefore I vote 
against it; for though I approve of a por- 
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tion of the Address, I never can give my 
aid, but, on the contrary, must most so- 
lemnly protest against coercive measures 
beyond the ordinary power of the law 
being applied towards Ireland, or indeed 
to any other portion of the realm, until I 
see that the just and proper remedies are 
applied to remove the existing grievances. 

Mr. John Browne said, that he had 
listened with the greatest attention to all 
that had fallen from the opponents of the 
Address during the three evenings on which 
the House had been engaged in the dis- 
cussion, but that he had heard nothing 
from them to induce him to give any coun- 
tenance or support to the Amendment 
which they proposed. He could not sup- 
port it, because it appeared to him that 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
had not laid any ground for it. The hon. 
and learned Member had enumerated the 
grievances under which Ireland laboured, 
but his remedies were quite insufficient. 
The hon. member for Waterford (Mr. 
Barron), who, in his excellent speech, 
had described the heart rending distresses 
of the Irish people, had also suggested a 
remedy which was very different from the 
remedy of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin. ‘Thelearned Gentleman urged 
Repeal of the Union as the specific for all 
Irish grievances. But the hon. member for 
Waterford, with greater reason, contended 
that the only remedy for the distress of the 
Irish peasant must come from the first con- 
tributions of the Irish landlord to provide 
for his employment and support—in a 
word, must come from the establishment 
of a system of Poor-laws. He, for one, 
cordially concurred with the hon. member 
for Waterford, and was ready to apply, as 
speedily as might be, a system of Poor- 
laws to Ireland, to which it appeared to 
him most extraordinary that the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin was opposed. 
It would seem, then, that there was some 
inconsistency among the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. They all radmitted the evil, but 
they differed as to the remedy. He cer- 
tainly did not approve of coercive measures 
in the abstract, but there might be ex- 
ceptions to this feeling. When hon. 
Members talked of suspending the Consti- 
tution, the House should see which party 
it was that had really suspended the Con- 
stitution. The people of Ireland had, he 
lamented to say, already suspended all that 
was valuable in the Constitution—the Trial 
by Jury—the protection that law should 
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afford to life and property. Trial by Jury 
was now a mockery in that unhappy land ; 
and all crimes, even the most obnoxious in 
the eyes of God and man, were left un- 
punished, because Trial by Jury had been 
made a mockery. He knew these doc- 
trines were not palatable here, and were 
not likely to be favourably received ; but 
he would never bend before the storm. 
He would not shrink from proclaiming 
himself a friend to the connexion between 
the two countries. And, to gain an idle 
popularity, he was not prepared to do that 
which he felt would be injurious to the 
best interests of his country. Those hon. 
Gentlemen who said that they conceived 
the present laws sufficient to restore tran- 
quillity, did yet, with a signal inconsist- 
ency thus, in the same breath, protest 
against the constabulary force by which 
these laws were put inexecution. Hehad, 
in circumstances of difficulty and danger, 
frequently acted with the police in his 
Magisterial capacity, and he felt it his duty 
to say of the police, that in the execution 
of the law they had acted with discretion, 
humanity, forbearance, and all the other 
virtues belonging to persons to whom 
powers such as they held were committed. 
In the county which he represented 
(Mayo), a system of terror and disturbance 
prevailed to the most dreadful extent ; 
and the hostility was not directed, as some 
would insinuate, solely against the gentry ; 
but in a still stronger degree against the 
poor peasant, who was honest and indus- 
trious, and obedient to the law. Fora 
freeholder to exercise his franchise in fa- 
vour of a candidate not supported by the 
friends of discord was a sin of the deepest 
dye in the eyes of those who were driving 
the country into rebellion. He could state 
one case, in which a peasant near him was, 
for the mode in which he voted at the late 
elections, so harassed, so worried with 
apprehensions for his life, that at night he 
was compelled to abandon his house, and 
take refuge in the woods and caverns. 
Some time before he (Mr. Browne) left 
Ireland, this man called on him, and said : 
** 1 do not know what todo. I have not 
got money to go to America—and I am 
in constant terror for my life. Last night 
I was obliged to sleep in the vestry-room 
of the Church.” He could make very 
many statements of this kind, which would 
fully justify any suspension of the present 
mockery of the Constitution which pre- 
yailed in Ireland—for such it must be con- 
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sidered, when no man was protected by it’ 
He uttered these opinions not with any 
view of sharing in the loaves and fishes (to 
use the words of an hon. Member), but 
because he considered that, in the present 
disorganised state of the country, it was 
the duty of every Representative to state 
that some strong measures must be taken 
to restore tranquillity. Coming, as he did, 
from Mayo—a county suffering under a 
horrible system of terror and excitement— 
he conceived himself bound to stand for- 
ward on the present occasion. He ad- 
mitted that penal laws never would attach 
the people to the Constitution; but this 
was a general proposition; and here, it 
must be admitted, there was a great ex- 
ception to it. Trial by Jury, and the 
protection to the people growing out of it, 
was, as he had before stated, a mere 
mockery. He felt that a time had come 
when the Legislature must interpose, and 
introduce strong measures, in order that 
they might be temporary. 

Mr. Rorke complained of the inconsist- 
ency of the members of his Majesty’s 
Government and their supporters since 
they had taken their seats on the opposite 
benches. In England they were Reform- 
ers—in Ireland coercionists. During the 
recent election for the city of Dublin, they 
supported two Conservatives, while, at the 
same time, they patronised two reforming 
candidates for the University; and he re- 
joiced to say, that in both cases they 
received their defeat. They adopted an 
anti-union policy abroad. In Belgium 
they were anti-unionists, while they were 
unionists at home. Abroad they were 
anti-unionists even to the death—they 
were unionists at home even to the death. 
When the right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
pleased again to indulge in the expression 
of such sentiments as those to which he 
had given utterance the other night, he 
ought to reflect that he was a member of a 
Government which set an example of the 
doctrine of mediation to the rest of Eu- 
rope. They were the prime mediators. 
They set the example of mediation to the 
other European states, and they knew not 
how soon their conduct might be followed 
up by their allies. The question of the 
Repeal of the Union had been attempted 
to be brought forward for discussion by the 
Ministers themselves. They had attempted 
to drag the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin into the arena for the discussion of 
that question. As it appeared to him that 
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the question was likely to become a 
fashionable one, and as he had been a 
repealer for the last few months, he would 
read an extract from the speech of a noble 
Lord in the other House, which might 
have more weight than any arguments 
which he could use. The speech from 
which he was about to make a quotation 
was one made by Lord Byron, in the 
debate on Lord Donoughmore’s motion 
for a Committee on the Roman Catholic 
claims, April 21, 1812. In that speech 
the noble Lord said: ‘‘ Upon the conse- 
quence of your not acceding to the claims 
of the petitioners I shall not expatiate ; 
you know them; you will feel them; and 
your children’s children, when you are 
passed away. Adieu to that union, so 
called, as lucus a non lucendo—a union 
from never uniting, which, in its first 
operation, gave a death blow to the inde- 
pendence of Ireland, and in its last may 
be the cause of her eternal separation from 
this country. If it must be called a union, 
it is the union of the shark with his prey ; 
the spoiler swallows up his victim and thus 
they become one and indivisible. Thus 
has Great Britain swallowed up the Par- 
liament; the constitution, the independence 
of Ireland, and refuses to disgorge even a 
single privilege, although for the relief of 
her swollen and distempered body politic.”* 
After the brilliant campaign of 1832, the 
army having retired to winter quarters, and 
the conquerors resting from their fatigues 
of triumph, his Majesty’s Ministers came 
to that House to ask for new reinforce- 
ments, in the shape of coercive measures, 
to enable them to take the field again, and 
enter upon another career of glory to 
defeat the poor and wretched people of 
Ireland. He agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex that the arch-repealer 
was the right hon. Gentleman, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland. He regretted that the 
King’s speech, in asking for new powers, 
had not added a few lines of an encour- 
aging nature as regarded the future. He 
should have voted for the Address if the 
Speech had accompanied the demand for 
additional powers with promises of some 
measures of conciliation and redress. As 
it was, he must vote against it. 

Mr. Peter meant to vote for the Address, 
which he most certainly would not do, 
were he not convinced that measures for 
the redress of the grievances of Ireland 
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would go hand in hand with unavoidable 
measures of coercion ; but believing, on his 
soul and honour, that the one was as ne- 
cessary to its present state as the other to 
its future peace, he felt himself bound to 
support Ministers in their intended mea- 
sures. He did not form his judgment on 
the state of Ireland by the reports of news- 
papers, but on the evidence of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and the friends 
who surrounded him; and, in that evid- 
ence, there was enough to satisfy him of 
the correctness of the vote he purported 
to give. He was impressed with a deep 
sense of the wrongs of Ireland, and was 
prepared to go as far as any man to redress 
them. No honest man who knew any 
thing of the facts could deny that the 
Grand Jury system, the Vestry-cess system, 
and the magistracy of that country, re- 
spectively, demanded inquiry and redress. 
That a whole nation should be taxed for 
the support of a hierarchy foreign from the 
religion of an overwhelming majority of 
itsinhabitants—that a half-starving peasant 
should be compelled to give up his tenth 
potato for the support of a Church he 
never entered—was an imposition, which, 
disguise or palliate it as they would, was 
flagrant injustice. He feared that it was 
too true, that the channels of justice in 
Ireland were poisoned at their source, and 
that the complaints of the frequent cor- 
rupt conduct of its Magistrates was but 
too well founded. He believed that the 
party spirit by which some of the Irish 
Magistrates were too often influenced, had 
been productive of the most mischievous 
consequences; that many lives were lost 
unnecessarily ; and that if more blood was 
not spilled, it was much more owing to the 
forbearance of the military, than to the 
discretion of the Magistrates. It was, how- 
ever, unfortunately much more easy to 
point out the corruptions of the magisterial 
system in Ireland, than to remedy them ; 
for such was the prevalence of party influ- 
ence in Ireland, that it was impossible to 
find persons free from the prevalent spirit 
of faction fitted for the magistracy, should 
the present corrupt holders be removed 
from their offices. But neither the abuses 
of the Church Establishment, nor those he 
had just alluded to constituted, as had 
been observed by the noble member for 
Devonshire and the hon. member for Ban- 
bury, the only grievance of Ireland. There 
were other ills, which, unless remedied, 
all the coercion in the world would be 
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worse than vain. He would ask the hon. 
members for Ireland what was the condition 
of the Irish peasant? What was the 
amount of the wages they paid their labour- 
ers? What proportion did the numbers 
employed bear to the aggregate of the 
population? If the Irish Members were 
anxious to remove the discontent of their 
countrymen, they must earnestly apply 
themselves to improving their moral and 
physical condition ; they must develope 
and cherish in the working poor man the 
hopes of a better state of existence; they 
must raise his standard of comfort—must 
teach him to respect himself, and thence 
the Government he lived under, by giving 
him a personal stake in its integrity, and 
a personal interest in preserving the public 
tranquillity. But while he admitted the 
existence of several serious ills and griev- 
ances in the political condition of Ireland, 
he begged to be understood as not for a 
moment concurring with the learned mem- 
ber for Dublin in attributing those griev- 
ances to the Government. Apart from 
other considerations, he would ask, how 
could an Administration which had been 
only two years in existence, be answer- 
able for the accumulated ills of centuries ? 
To believe the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, and his party, that Adminis- 
tration had not even attempted to remedy 
the evils of Ireland, for, with a single 
exception (an hon. Member, who ex- 
pressed his grateful thanks to Ministers for 
their most praiseworthy efforts to spread 
the blessings of education among the Irish 
peasantry, without religious distinction), 
they all asserted that nothing had been 
done for Ireland. He would ask those who 
had attended to public events since the ac- 
cession of Ministers to office, whether, all 
things considered, it was possible for them 
todo more? Let the querulists recollect 
the circumstances under which the present 
Administration had been formed, the un- 
paralleled difficulties they had to encounter. 
Was it possible for them to attempt, till 
they had previously obtained a Reformed 
Parliament, with any chance of success, 
a Reform of the Church Establishment, 
however important might be that Reform 
to the very welfare of the Empire? The 
hon. Member who opened the Debate 
that evening had dwelt much on the bene- 
fits which had sprung to public liberty from 
agitation. He did not mean to deny that 
there were circumstances which not only 
justified agitation, but, as the only means 
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of redress left, rendered it necessary ; but 
they were extreme cases, a choice of evils, 
agitation being ever an evil per se. For 
example, agitation might have been expe- 
dient in 1782, when Mr. Grattan and Lord 
Charlemont extorted redress for their coun- 
try’s grievance at the head of 100,000 
volunteers. Such, too, was the case when 
the learned member for Dublin, at the head 
of the Catholic Association, agitated till 
he forced from a reluctant government 
those political rights which had been too, 
too long denied the Catholics. And such 
might, too, have been the case when that 
great measure which he would ever de- 
signate as the great charter of our liberties 
—the Reform Bill—was in danger onits 
progress through the other branch of the 
Legislature. In all these instances agita- 
tion, though an evil, was proper, because 
necessary ; that.is, it was the only safe 
means left the people of obtaining redress. 
But did such necessity exist at present, 
now that they had obtained a Reformed 
Parliament, with a liberal Government— 
he would repeat, a most liberal Govern- 
ment—a Government pledged to the prac- 
tical redress of all grievances? With such 
a Parliament and such a Government, was 
agitation necessary? The storm which 
purified the atmosphere should not be the 
daily breath of life. Extreme remedies 
should be reserved for extreme cases. In 
saying this he did not mean to attribute all 
the crimes which disfigured the face of 
Ireland to agitation; he was aware that 
at all times there were persons desperate 
in fortune and disposition who, like smug- 
glers in a storm, greedily took advantage 
of all commotion and civil confusion, in 
which their nefarious practices might pass 
unpunished. And so it was now in Ire- 
jand. But the master grievance of Ire- 
land, and the great obstacle in the way of 
its political improvement, was most cer- 
tainly the mischievous and unnecessary, 
and therefore most indefensible agitation, 
which had been kept up in it since the 
accession of the present Ministers to power, 
He would, therefore, beseech every hon. 
Member connected with that country to 
use his best efforts to allay the mischievous 
spirit; he would implore them to do so, 
without distinction of sect or party—Ca- 
tholic and Orangeman (for unfortunately 
agitation was not confined to either)—to 
forbear,'by all the motives that must be dear 
and sacred to the heart—by their love of 
their common country—to forbear their 
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dreadful efforts to embroil it in intestine 
confusion. 





*¢ Ne tanta animis assuescite bella ; 
Neu patriz validas in viscera vertite vires. 
Tique prior, tu parce.” 

Let them at least suspend their task till 

they had given Ministers, who could have 

no interest not involving the welfare of 

Ireland, time to promote a fair trial. If, 

after trial, the measures of the Government 

be found inadequate as a remedy of the 
national grievances, let them come for- 
ward and specify, one by one, their griev- 
ances, with their plan of redress, and they 
might depend upon it they would not in 
vain appeal to a Reformed House of Com- 
mons. But let them in the mean time stay 
their fierce efforts at agitating a question 
which was essentially impracticable—at 
least, that could not be carried without 
scenes of blood which would be fatal to 
the well-being of both countries. Let 
them intrust an Administration whose past 
conduct was the best guarantee that addi- 
tional powers would not be abused, with 
the necessary means of restoring the 
empire of the law in Ireland. They had 
the evidence of men of all parties, that 
lawlessness prevailed in Ireland; they had 
the evidence of common sense and expe- 
rience to convince them, that till such a 
state of things was at an end, it would be 
vain to apply remedial measures to the real 
grievances of Ireland. They were told on 
all hands, that murder was a common oc- 
currence—that rapine and insubordination 
were perpetrated in open day—that jury- 
men could not be found to deliver honest 
verdicts—that the law was a dead letter— 
that neither rich nor poor, particularly the 
latter, were in a state of security, either as 
respected their lives or their property. 
He need hardly say, that if such things 
should be allowed to continue, the result 
would be appalling anarchy. He said to 
the hon. and learned Member, therefore: 
enable Ministers to restore that respect for 
the law and jnternal tranquillity, without 
which there could be no remedy for the 
admitted ills of Ireland ; and on the other 
hand he would say to Ministers, and to 
Parliament at large: let the remedy go 
hand in hand with the coercion, and do 
justice to Ireland. Alas! the good effects 
of justice were of slow growth; the accu- 
mulated wrongs of centuries of gross mis- 
rule could not be remedied in a single 

Session; but though time was necessary 

for a perfect cure of the ills of Ireland, 
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he need not say that murder and rapine 
and lawlessness must not be permitted to 
stalk through the land till time had pro- 
duced its fruits. No; person and property 
must be protected; and if additional 
power be intrusted to the Government for 
that purpose, it should be recollected it 
was solely ne quid detriment: respublica 
caperet. 

Mr. Rotch regretted that the Irish 
people had been so much misled on the 
question of the Repeal of the Union, as 
they had formerly been on the Catholic 
question, by being assured that its settle- 
ment would extricate them from all their 
difficulties. The Irish were a grateful 
people, and he had too much confidence 
in his Majesty’s Ministers not to believe 
that they would have great cause for gra- 
titude for the measures which would be 
proposed for their relief. Although the 
speech of the nobler mover of the Address 
had caused some degree of irritation to the 
hon. members for Ireland, he thought they 
had done little justice to their country by 
allowing themselves to be led away, by a 
momentary irritation, so far as to forget 
that they were statesmen, and that they 
had other duties to discharge than merely 
to retaliate upon those whom they con- 
ceived to have offered them offence. He 
confessed he should have expected other- 
wise from Gentlemen who must have con- 
vinced every one who heard them that 
they were patriots, and had the interest of 
their country at heart—for he did not 
listen to the tale which was circulated out 
of doors, that the Members for Ireland 
were the mere creatures of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. He looked 
upon them as independent Members, sent 
by constituencies which were formed by 
that great measure which had been lately 
carried. The House was called upon to 
consider whether the additional powers 
demanded by his Majesty’s Ministers were 
necessary or not. If not, it rested with 
the House not to grant them. He was 
told by an hon. Member, that there were 
no words in the Address to that effect. 
Either that hon. Gentleman or he must be 
in error. On referring to the Address he 
found this passage: ‘‘ And we shall be 
ready to adopt such measures of salutary 
precaution, and to intrust to his Majesty 
such additional powers, as may be found 
necessary.” Therefore he conceived that, 
if the House should not judge those mea- 
sures necessary when they were proposed, 
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it would rest with the House to withhold 
them, Putting that interpretation upon 
the words of the Address, he should cer- 
tainly support it. Although he might, 
perhaps, have been better pleased if a less 
degree of irritation had been evinced by 
the noble mover of the Address, yet he 
must forgive him, for he could not but feel 
that it was impossible to consider the 
question of the state of Ireland as en- 
tirely unconnected with the conduct of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin ; and, 
however painful to his feelings it might be 
to hear personal observations made upon 
himself, and however painful it might be 
to Members at that side of the House to 
make such observations, yet, if the hon. 
and learned Member would put himself 
foremost in every agitation in Ireland the 
moment he left that House, how was it 
possible for him to call upon the House, 
not to name him when the state of Ireland 
was brought into consideration? In that 
House the learned Gentleman never once 
lent a helping hand to the passing or car- 
rying into operation any measure proposed 
by Ministers for the relief of Ireland— 
no, not one. His sole occupation was 
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prophesying evil consequences as sure to 
follow from the measure, be its character 


what it might. Yes, be the measure what 
it might, the learned Gentleman was sure 
to prophesy that it would not give satisfac- 
tion to the people of Ireland; his next 
step being to take care, from the moment 
he left that House, that no efforts should 
be wanting on his part to have his prophe- 
cies realized. And after thus invariably 
doing his best to oppose the beneficial 
measures of the Government, he turned 
round and denounced them for not having 
done any thing for Ireland, and the House 
for entertaining harsh language respecting 
his conduct. As the hon. Member who 
spoke last truly observed, the accumulated 
ills of centuries could not be remedied all 
at once; and as the learned member for 
Dublin was compelled, though perhaps 
unintentionally, to admit, that the time of 
public men had been, for the last two or 
three years—that was since the accession 
of the present Administration—so engaged 
with the Reform Bill, that no other great 
measure could be thought of. The learned 
Gentleman alleged, as an excuse for not 
having himself proposed some measure of 
relief for Ireland during the last two years, 
that his time was wholly occupied with the 
Reform Bill. If that excuse be valid, as 
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it ought to be with him, why not extend 
it to those Ministers who night and day 
had to watch the progress of that measure, 
and who had to contend with an unparal- 
leled tenacity of opposition? He regretted 
that so much of the time of the House had 
been so engrossed by that part of the 
King’s Speech which alluded to Ireland, 
to the total neglect of that which referred 
to the Church Establishment in this coun- 
try, and without any reference to the state 
of the English poor. He was glad, how- 
ever, that the Poor-law inquiry which was 
instituted last Session was in progress, as 
he expected much benefit from its labours. 
With respect to the Church of England, 
which had been, with two exceptions, very 
different in tone and spirit—the speeches 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), 
and of the hon. member for Middlesex 
(Mr, Hume)—wholly overlooked in the pre- 
sent Debate, the promised Reform in that 
institution was intimately connected with 
our agricultural interests. If the hon. 
members for Ireland were eloquent in de- 
picting the sufferings of the Irish poor, the 
English Members might have rivalled them 
in holding up the wretchedness to be found 
among the English poor; but such elo- 
quence was ill fitted for a deliberative 
senate. He trusted that the Reform of 
the Church of England pointed at in the 
King’s Speech would be of such character 
as to confound its bitterest enemies with 
those who panted after its total subversion, 
and who so often vaunted that to touch 
the fabric was to pull it down. Let them, 
by their careful and anxious legislation, 
confound its enemies, and convince the 
members of the Church of England that 
its best friends were those who would lop 
off its abuses, and show that alteration was 
not synonymous with destruction, With 
respect to the question of the Repeal of 
the Union, all he would then say was, that 
he entirely subscribed to the arguments so 
eloquently adduced against it by the hon. 
member for Leeds, and that he thouglit 
them unassailable. 

Colonel Torrens rose, with great re- 
luctance and with considerable pain, to 
state in a few words the reasons which 
rendered it impossible for him to vote for 
the Address. The House had been fre- 
quently told that Mr. Canning’s beau 
ideal of a Speech from the Throne was, that 
it should be couched in language so in- 
definite and vague as to convey no mean- 
ing, On this the third night of the 
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debate upon the Address, he began to 
regret that on the present occasion, the 
Speech had not been so framed as to re- 
alize Mr. Canning’s conception of the 
perfection of such compositions. It was 
to be lamented that topics calculated to 
vecasion so much difference of opinion 
nad been introduced. To him it would 
have appeared more seemly, more becom- 
ing, more auspicious, hatl the Speech 
been so framed, that, without discussion 
and contention, the first Reformed Parlia- 
ment, on its first meeting, might have 
come at once to a unanimous expression 
of affectionate and grateful loyalty to the 
first reforming monarch. However widely 
the different grades of reformers might 
differ from each other in opinion, yet 
surely there was one feeling common to 
them all—a feeling of aflectionate and 
grateful loyalty to his gracious Ma- 
jesty for the sanction and assent of the 
Crown to that great measure of Reform, 
under which, for the first time, a real 
Commons House of Parliament was now 
assembled. Though some might be of 
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opinion that the Reform Bill had not 
gone far enough, while others might 
be disposed to say: ‘* Thus far shall it go, 


and no further’—though some might re- 
gard the Reform Bill, as a machine to 
which additional wheels and increased 
momentum should be given, while others, 
with the right hon. the Secretary for Ire- 
land, might contend that it was animprov- 
ing but not an improveable machine, yet, 
amid all this difference of opinion, allreal 
reformers must agree in this, that the Re- 
form they had obtained was better, beyond 
allcomparison, than thenomination system 
which it had superseded. However great 
the interval hereafter might become between 
the halting and the movement parties, yet 
up to the present time they had marched 
abreast and combated side by side, and 
now, on the consummation of their 
triumph, and before the final separation, 
might they not have paused for a moment, 
and united in congratulating the Throne 
upon the achievement of the greatest im- 
provement in the political institutions of 
the country.which had been effected 
since the days of our Saxon ancestors ? 
He regretted that this had not been the 
case; and he would state as briefly as he 
could the reason why he could not vote 
for the address. Great depression and 
distress existed in the country, and a 
confident expectation was entertained that 
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the Reformed Parliament would proceed 
immediately to the consideration of the 
means by which that distress might be 
relieved. Now the Address which had 
been proposed said nothing of the distress 
of the people, and made no mention of 
contemplated measures for their relief. 
For such an Address he could not vote. 
He feared that when the Speech from the 
Throne, and the Address which embodied 
it went forth into our great seats of in- 
dustry, the deepest disappointment and 
dissatisfaction would be felt. He en- 
treated Ministers to consider one import- 
ant matter. The evidence given before 
Mr. Sadler’s Committee went to establish 
an irresistible case. After considering 
that evidence, he (Colonel Torrens) was 
convinced that it would be imperative on 
Parliament to pass a “short time bill.” 
Now, had his Majesty’s Government con- 
sidered the consequences which must 
follow a short time bill, and were they 
prepared with measures to meet those 
consequences ? Humanity required that 
the hours of labour should be shortened ; 
but when this was done, production would 
be diminished, and the important question 
was, where should the loss occasioned b 

the diminished production fall? If the 
manufacturer endeavoured to indemnify 
himself for the reduced quantity of work 
performed by raising the price of his 
goods, the consumption of his goods in 
the foreign market would decrease, the 
demand for the products of British labour 
would diminish, and the want of employ- 
ment would inflict upon the operatives 
evils as great as those which the short 
time bill had removed. It might be said, 
that if prices could not be raised, the 
difficulty might be met by submitting to a 
reduction of profits. But this again was 
impossible, because profits were already so 
reduced, that any further depression 
would, in many instances, cause business 
to be suspended altogether. What, then, 
was to be done? Were wages to be 
brought down in the same proportion as 
the working hours were reduced? This, 
in the actual state of wages, would produce 
starvation. Here then was a great diffi- 
culty which the Legislature had to meet. 
Humanity demanded a short time bill, 
and we could not refuse to pass one; 
while the loss occasioned by the diminish- 
ed production could not be prevented by 
arise of prices, and could not, without 
stopping business and creating starvation, 
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fall either upon the profits of the master 
or on the wages of the labourer. To 
escape from this difficulty, there was only 
one thing to be done, and that was by 
diminishing the cost of production, by 
taking off taxes, and giving cheaper food. 
These, and these alone, would create a 
margin on which your short time might 
safely stand; these, and these alone, 
would enable you to diminish the hours 
of toil without diminishing in the same 
proportion the comforts of the labourer. 
But to these vitally important measures 
the Speech from the Throne made no 
allusion, and therefore he (Colonel Torrens) 
could not vote for the Address. Before 
he sat down he wished to say a few words 
with respect to Ireland. It was impossi- 
ble for him to conceive that Earl Grey 
and his enlightened colleagues entertained 
any feeling of a hostile nature towards 
Ireland; on the contrary, he believed 
them to be actuated by an anxious desire 
to promote the peace, happiness, and 
prosperity of that country. Yet, while in 
office, they had committed many mistakes, 
unintentional he was ready to admit them 
to be—the first, and, perhaps, the worst 
of which was, the mode in which the 


Cabinet was constituted. When the sys- 
tem of exclusion was pronounced to be at 
an end by the Legislature, why was it 
continued in the practice of the Govern- 


ment? Was it wonderful that Catholic 
relief had not been productive of peace 
and contentment in Ireland, when those 
very men who so earnestly and zealously 
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(Mr. Tancred) had proposed a remedy for 
this evil, and that was, the introduction 
of capital into Ireland ; but that, instead of 
making matters better, would only make 
them worse. He broadly asserted and 
he was prepared to prove the assertion, 
that the introduction of capital into Ire- 
land, instead of making things better, 
would make them worse. No person was so 
absurd as to suppose that any capital, how- 
ever large in amount, would be abletocreate 
manufactures in Kent and Sussex that 
could compete with those of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. There could be no 
manufactures, except in places where fuel 
was cheap, and where they had been estab- 
lished by the habits of the people. 
Apply, then, this argutnent to Ireland, 
and the conclusion was, that while coal 
was cheap in Lancashire, and while Ire- 
land was subject to the competition of 
England, manufactures could not be es- 
tablished there. If capital were intro- 
duced into that country, it must: be em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the soil, and 
the consequence would be an improved 
mode of cultivation, rendering less labour 
necessary on any given surface of ground, 
and increasing, in a like proportion, the 
unemployed surplus population. It was 
very true that an improved mode of 
cultivation would raise the value and rent 
of the land, and would increase the ex- 
ports and imports of the country; but 
this, instead of being the measure of 
increased prosperity, would be a measure 
of increased misery. What, then, was 


contended for it had not introduced one! the remedy for the present condition of 


Catholic of rank or influence into the 
Cabinet? They had not drawn around 
them men who were well acquainted with 
Ireland, and the necessary consequence 
was, they remained in ignorance of its 
condition. Ireland, before the Union, 
was partly an agricultural and partly a 
manufacturing country; since the Union, 
it had ceased to be a manufacturing, and 
had become an entirely agricultural 
country. This transition had produced 
the greatest distress, andhad aggravated all 
the former miseries of Ireland. The 
cultivation of the soil required less labour 
and fewer hands than the manufacture 
of its produce. If one-fourth of the 
population of Ireland was sufficient to 
raise food for the whole, what were the 
other three-fourths to do if there existed 
no manufactures in the country to employ 
them? ‘The hon. member for Banbury 





Ireland? Some persons proposed the 
introduction of a system of Poor-law 
different from that existing in England. 
If any Poor-law was applied to Ireland, it 
must indeed be different from the English 
Poor-law. It must be such a modification 
of it as would be produced in this country 
supposing the whole of the manufacturers 
were thrown out of employ, and supported 
by a Poor-rate levied on the land. If the 
Poor-law was necessary to save the Jrish 
from starving, they ought to have it; but 
he should like to’know what sort of sys- 
tem it was to be. Was it to be one tant- 
amount to the Spencean system of con- 
verting the country into the people’s farm ? 
Another remedy that had been proposed 
was to cultivate the bogs and the moun- 
tains. That would be a remedy, provided 
a greater quantity of food could be raised 
from those places than was consumed in 
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the operation of cultivating them. | A fur- 
ther remedy was, to raise a wall of Custom 
house duties round the country. That, 
he admitted, would for a time cause a 
portion of the surplus population to be 
employed in manufactures, but he would 
tell the Irish landlords that it would re- 
duce the value of their estates filty per 
cent. The great evil in Ireland was the 
large surplus population that could not 
be employed in manufactures. Now, there 
was another remedy for this evil. In 
Ireland there was more labour than was 
necessary to cultivate the soil, and in 
Canada and other British possessions, 
there were vast districts of land which 
could not be cultivated from the want of 
labour. It had been proposed, therefore, 
as a remedy for the evils of Ireland, that 
that portion of her population which 
could not get farms to cultivate, and 
which could not be employed in manufac- 
tures, should be planted onthefertile lands 
of the colonies, where labour was deficient 
and in great demand. Such were the 
remedies which had, at various times, been 
proposed, as calculated to remove the 
frightful evils which afflicted Ireland. He 
did not wish to discuss, or even to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon them. It must 
be plain, however, that for those evils 
coercion was not the appropriate remedy. 
In that unhappy land, there was a re- 
bellion of the stomach, which force could 
not put down, and which even Church 
Reform and improvements in the adminis- 
tration of justice could not abate. These 
were the views, imperfectly stated and 
inadequately explained, which he took 
respecting the state and condition of the 
people throughout the United Kingdom ; 
and as these views did not appear to be 
involved or recognized in the Address, he 
felt that he could not conscientiously 
support it. Neither would he vote for the 
Amendments which had been proposed. 
It was his object respectfully to press 
upon the attention of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters and of the House, principles which 
he deemed of vital importance to the 
prosperity and to the peace of the country; 
and it was not his object to engage in 
factious debate, to impede the public 
business, or in any way to increase the 
difficulties which a liberal Government 
had to overcome. The people were dis- 
satisfied from long endured distress ; their 
expectations of relief had been strong, 
and disappointment, or even delay, might 
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be productive of consequences which he 
felt reluctant to describe. Ministers had 
much to do, and they had short time in 
which to do it: let them work while it 
was yet.day, for the cloud, which was at 
first no bigger than a man’s hand. was 
beginning to spread darkness through the 
heavens. Let them bind up the wounds 
of the country before the inflammation 
became a deadly gangrene. The waters 
of discontent, which had been gathering 
long, were not yet let loose. Open wide the 
floodgates of relief before they rise, and 
press, and burst, and sweep away the 
mounds and the landmarks of our ancient 
institutions. 

Mr. Briscoe had determined, on the 
whole, to support the Address; but in 
doing so he could not refrain from saying 
that there were omissions in the Royal 
Speech, which, however, he trusted would 
be amply compensated by the labours of 
his Majesty’s Ministers. There was no 
allusion in the Speech to the great grievance 
of Colonial Slavery, nor to those measures 
from which, above ali, the people expected 
relief from their burthens, the measures for 
ensuring a diminished expenditure. Nei- 
ther was there in the Speech any expression 
of sympathy with the distress of the people 
of this realm, and for those privations 
which it was the hard lot of the lower 
classes and of some of the middle classes 
to endure. He hoped that the promise in 
the Speech to remove the causes of com- 
plaint included the introduction of im- 
provements. He had been assured by the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that it was the intention of the 
Government to redress the wrongs of Ire- 
land; and were it not for the statement in 
the Speech, that the Church of Ireland 
should receive a separate consideration, he 
could not have supported the Address. 
If coercion should ultimately be proved to 
be absolutely necessary, he should reserve 
to himself the right of judging of the 
amount of that coercion, of the manner in 
which it was to be applied, and of the time 
for which it was to continue; and as he 
was satisfied on these points he would vote. 
He considered the suspension of the ordi- 
nary administration of justice as one of 
the greatest political evils, and as one 
which should not be resorted to but in the 
extremity of danger, and to stay the dis- 
solution of the frame-work of society. He 
should give his support to the Address 
only from the confidence he placed in the 
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Ministers that they were determined to re- 
dress the wrongs of much-injured Jreland ; 
and he was convinced that if that was 
honestly and effectually done, many of 
those who now called for the Repeal of the 
Union, would no longer agitate that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. O'Dwyer said, that the Speech of 
the hon. and learned member for Knares- 
borough was the most extraordinary that 
had been delivered during the debate. 
The hon. Member had deprecated the 
personalities that had occurred during the 
debate, and the whole Speech of the hon. 
Member was distinguished by the expres- 
sion of the most arrogant personalities that 
had been interchanged on either side of 
the House. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had assumed to himself a duty 
rather novel in that Heuse; he was the 
corrector of manners and the teacher of 
elocution; the hon. Member quarrelled 
with the politics of some hon, Members 
from Ireland, with the manners of others, 
and the elocution of all. The hon. Mem- 
ber had been unsparing of his vituperation 
of the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin. Probably it would surprise the hon. 
and learned member for Knaresborough to 
be informed that, in the course of his agi- 
tating career, the hon. member for Dublin 
had been subject to the attacks of many 
antagonists not inferior in power even to 
the hon. member for Knaresborough, and 
still, as the House could bear witness, the 
member for Dublin survived the assaults, 
and, to all appearance, disregarded them. 
He could assure the hon. Member, and 
the Government which that hon. Member 
supported, that the more violently his hon. 
and learned friend was attacked, the more 
he rose in the estimation of the people of 
Ireland. The hon. Member had charged 
his hon. and learned friend with being dif- 
ficult to be satisfied. Truly, he was difii- 
cult to be satisfied. They had passed an 
Insurrection Act, and they now proposed 
to pass a Gagging Act; and yet his hon. 
and learned friend was so unreasonable as 
not to becontented. His hon. and learned 
friend was also charged with agitation— 
agitation, which the hon. member for 
Bodmin had admitted might be very pro- 
per under certain circumstances. What 
circumstances were they? He supposed 
he should be told, that when a Whig 
Ministry were about to be dismissed from 
office, and the Tories likely to resume 
power, when the nobles and bishops of the 
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country were insulted, and when their 
towns were in the hands of incendiaries, 
then agitation was proper enough; but it 
was to be deprecated and denounced when 
the people were oppressed by misgovern- 
ment. He would not pretend to follow 
through all his details the right hon. 
Baronet, who, in his Speech against the Re- 
peal of the Union last night, had displayed 
all the ingenuity of an accomplished rhe- 
torician; he would only congratulate his 
Majesty’s Ministers upon the unexpected 
ally they had found in that right hon. 
Baronet. To some of them the assistance 
of such an ally might be a ground of 
triumph, but to one of them, at least, he 
thought that it would prove anything but 
a subject of joy. Indeed, he could not 
but offer his commiseration to the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland, when he saw 
him writhing under the eulogies of the 
right hon. Baronet. The scene of last 
night reminded him of an expression of 
Racine, who said of some tyrant, “ that he 
always embraced those whom he wanted to 
destroy.” The right hon. Baronet had 
called upon the right hon. Secretary to 
say whether he would preserve or destroy 
the Church of Ireland. If the right hon. 
Secretary should answer, that he would 
preserve it, then the ill-assorted alliance 
between them might last a little longer ; 
but if he should reply, as he ought, that 
he would destroy the present system, 
then, in spite of his last night’s eulogy, 
the right hon. Baronet would exercise all 
his energies to destroy him. The right 
hon. Baronet had described, in melancholy 
terms, the situation of Ireland before the 
Union, and so, too, had the hon. and 
learned member for Leeds, who had said, 
“that up to that period, Ireland had been 
nothing more than the bondsmaid of Eng- 
land.” He would not himself pretend 
to describe the situation of Ireland when 
she possessed an independent legislature 
of her own, but he would give them a 
description of it in the words of a distin- 
guished individual, who was now a col- 
league of the right hon. Secretary in the 
Government of Ireland, but who then 
opposed the Union with all the weight of 
his powerful abilities. That ‘learned indi- 
vidual described Ireland as a little island 
with 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants, hardy, quiet, and enthusiastic, pos- 
sessed of all the means of agriculture and 
commerce, enjoying laws well-arranged 
and well-administered, a revenueconstantly 
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increasing, manufactures thriving beyond 
all former example, and advancing to pros- 
perity with a rapidity astonishing to her- 
self.” This wasthe language of Mr. Plun- 
kett in 1799—of that Mr. Plunkett who 
was now the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
It was inconvenient that the written letter 
should remain, for it showed the rapidity 
with which a patriot bursting with heroic 
rage could change into a placeman all 
tranquillity. The right hon. Baronet had 
asked why should England have an in- 
terest adverse to Ireland? He, too, asked 
why ?—asserting, however, at the same 
time, that England had ever been the 
oppressor of his country. Did the right 
hon. Baronet want any authority to prove 
that England always made the interest of 
Ireland subsidiary to her own? He would 
give the right hon. Baronet authority, 
which he, at least, must deem conclusive— 
he would give him the authority of Mr. 
Pitt, who, on bringing forward his sixteen 
commercial propositions, had declared 
that Ireland had always been subsidiary 
to the opulence of England. What, he 
would ask, was the reason which had in- 
duced the right hon. Baronet to give his 
support to an Administration which he had 
uniformly opposed ever since he had re- 
signed office? Would the right hon. Ba- 
ronet mention any point of agreement be- 
tween himself and the present Govern- 
ment except one? The right hon. Baronet 
quarrelled with the foreign relations of the 
Government, and could not approve of 
the domestic policy. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet reprobated the treatment of Portu- 
gal, and execrated the settlement of the 
Dutch question. The right hon. Baronet 
deplored the absence of all fiscal informa- 
tion in his Majesty’s Speech, and, above 
all, he lamented the fruits that the mea- 
sure of Reform had produced. Upon what 
subject then was there a sympathy of feel- 
ing, and a concurrence of action, between 
the right hon. Baronet and the Secretary 
for Ireland ? He would explain the terms 
of the monstrous coalition between the right 
hon. Gentlemen—differing on every other 
point, as widely as the poles, they agreed 
cordially in a treaty to maintain the Church 
Establishment, and to oppress and degrade 
wretched, unhappy, misgoverned Ireland. 
[No.] He (Mr.O’Dwyer)would say yes; this 
alone was the basis of thetreaty. He did 
not wish to accuse the right hon. Baronet 
of inconsistency, but he wondered how the 
tight hon. Baronet, with his peculiar sen- 
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timents, could agree to an Address ex- 
pressive of his firm reliance that the nego- 
tiations now commenced with Holland 
would be conducted with the single view 
‘of ensuring to Holland and Belgium a 
separate existence. By what authority, he 
would ask, did those who conducted those 
negotiations presume to interfere in the 
affairs of Holland? How could they sup- 
port the revolutionists of Brussels against 
their legitimate sovereign, and yet threaten 
the people of Ireland with a suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, because they 
sought, not a separate existence from Eng- 
land, but afederal Union with it, still retain- 
ing full allegiance to the King of Great 
Britain? With regard to any alteration 
in the mode of administering the Church 
property in England, he frankly admitted 
that he would have nothing to do with it. 
It was a mere matter of taste whether 
Gentlemen liked it or not. If English 
Gentlemen liked an expensive Church 
Establishment, in God’s name let them 
have it. He would not complain of their 
having it in England, but he protested 
against their continuing a similar Establish- 
ment in Ireland. In the name of the 
people of Ireland he called upon them to 
get rid of it, and destroy the system. In 
saying this, he wished it to be understood 
that he was not devoid of sympathy for 
the Protestant clergy. He thought that 
the present incumbents ought to be pro- 
vided for. He lamented exceedingly their 
present state of destitution; but he would 
ask the right hon. Secretary, was all the 
sympathy of the House to be bestowed 
upon them, and none of it upon the suffer- 
ing people of Ireland? He should per- 
haps excite the sympathy of the House 
by reading an abstract which he had 
received from a professional friend of his, 
of the decrees which had been granted at 
a single Quarter Sessions in Tipperary, 
against the people, for tithes. The hon. 
Member then read the document, from 
which it appeared that two men had been 
processed for a penny—that, at the 
Quarter Sessions, they had produced a re- 
ceipt forthat sum, and that, inconsequence, 
the complaint had been dismissed, but 
without costs. It also appeared that for 
a sum of 5}d., there had been eleven de- 
crees issued against as many different 
persons. Would the House, after that 
heart-rending statement, give unexplained, 
undefined, and unlimited powers to a Go- 
vernment which could institute in one year 
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9,551 processes like those? Why were they 
instituted at all ?— why, but to provide for 
the connexions of a Tory Attorney Gene- 
ral, appointed under a Whig Ministry ? 
He felt grateful to the House for its at- 
tention; he was unwilling to be tedious ; 
but he would not permit any inappropriate 
feeling of diffidence to prevent him from 
giving the strongest expression to his 
feelings on this most important occasion. 
Hon. Members, and Ministers themselves, 
had taunted hon. Members at his side of 
the House with an unwillingness to bring 
forward specifically the question of the 
Repeal of the Union. Bring forward the 

uestion forsooth! To what good purpose 
could that tend—he repeated, what good 
purpose could it answer, in the present 
state of feeling in that House, where every 
hon. Member had expressed his determina- 
tion to resist all argument, to suppress 
all discussion, and to seal, if necessary, 
the parchment bond that now united the 
countries with an incrustation of Irish 
blood? The right hon. Baronet, who had 


given his support to a fractional part of 
the Address to his Majesty, recommended 
the exercise of unmitigated severity— 


these were the words. The right hon. 
Secretary cried war to the knife, or to the 
death, or expressed his meaning by some 
such truculent figure. The right hon. 
Secretary, further inverting the order of 
good Goverrfment, had declared, that the 
Government should be feared before it was 
loved. A noble Lord, an ardent supporter 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, declared his 
preference of civil war to a Repeal of an 
Act of Parliament, whilst the noble Pay- 
master of the Forces spoke of the necessity 
of appointing responsible agents in the 
establishment of a system of terror. The 
hon. and learned member for Banbury re- 
commended the appointment of a Military 
Dictatorship in Ireland; and in return for 
this suggestion, proceeding from one who 
should have better understood the Consti- 
tution, he would recommend that the hon. 
and learned Member should be appointed 
to the Chancellorship under the proposed 
stratocracy, or he much feared that the 
military propensities of the hon. and learned 
Member might interfere, in this free 
country, with the forensic elevation to 
which no doubt his eminent abilities en- 
titled him. Ministers, after their expres- 
sions of unchangeable opinion, after their 
adjurations, after their threats, turned 
round upon Irish Members, and demanded 
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to know why they did not introduce a dis- 
cussion that must be unsuccessful in its 
object. If the Cabinet should determine 
to act upon the principles thus publicly 
avowed by themselves and their supporters, 
the consequences would be fatal, not only to 
themselves, but also to the empire. Charles 
10th had called forwar to the death against 
the people of Paris. So, too, had the 
king of Holland called for war to the 
death against the people of Brussels. What 
had been the result? He need not inform 
them. Let him caution the right hon. 
Secretary against repeating the same cry, 
for the people of England would not 
sanction, and the people of Ireland would 
despise it. 

Mr. Stanley [interrupting the hon. Mem- 
ber]: I am too much in the habit of 
having my expressions misrepresented to 
be surprised at what has just occurred. 
However often those misrepresentations 
may be explained, however often they may 
be refuted, they are still repeated, until I 
am almost tempted to believe that those 
whorepeat them absolutely believe that they 
heard me make use of the expressions on 
which they have placed their own miscon- 
structions. Though I have been much 
used, too much used, to this practice, I 
cannot allow myself to remain silent under 
the present charge ; and I here assert that 
I never used the expression which the hon. 
Gentleman has attributed to me—that I 
never called either for war to the knife, or 
for war to the death. It may be very con- 
venient to publish in the Irish newspapers 
—it may be very convenient to repeat in 
harangues in Ireland—that the Secretary 
for Ireland is a person who has threat- 
ened the people of that country with 
war to the knife, or with war to the 
death. Therefore here, before all the 
assembled Representatives of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, who heard what I 
did say, I repeat again that I never made 
use of the expression which the hon. 
Member has attributed to me. What | 
did say was this—that considering, as I 
did, the Repeal of the Legislative Union 
between the two countries to be equiva- 
lent to the dismemberment and destruction 
of the empire, I would, if need were, resist 
it to the death. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer then continued : “ 1 make 
the right hon. Secretary a present of his 
explanation. Probably it may proceed 
from the obtuseness of my Hibernian in- 
tellect ; but I cannot understand the dis- 
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tinction which the right hon. Secretary 
has drawn. I take the right hon. Secretary 
upon his own words, and I tell him that 
his experiments in despotism may not 
succeed. Coming as I do from a country 
of oppression, where no one can speak the 
truth—[Laughter.} Admirable English- 
men! courteous and compassionate, too, 
when the relation of despotic aggressions 
upon thé liberty of the subject is inter- 
rupted unfairly and uncandidly, for the 
purpose of indulging in a silly pleasantry 
that the words did not justify. Itis a 
pleasure to know and to feel that I can 
regard with complacency both the ridicule 
which is attempted to be cast upon my 
country, and the laughter which is excited 
by the interruption. The indulging in a 
horse laugh here may be considered as an 
act of courtesy; but if it occurred in the 
course of an argument between two indi- 
viduals, at least in Ireland, it would be 
treated in a manner that could admit of 
no misconception. I was about to say, 
that no man dared to speak, that no 
printer dared to publish the truth, respect- 
ing the atrocities and oppressions exer- 
cised by Ministers in my country. There 
are now a greater number of prosecutions 
for libel than there were even when the 
right hon. Baronet was at the head of 
affairs.” [A Member: There were none 
under Sir Robert Peel.] Mr. O’Dwyer 
was glad to be reminded that there were 
none then. He wished that the right hon. 
Baronet would forego the pleasures of 
English society, and come amongst the 
people of Ireland once more, for he could 
assure him that any change would be 
deemed better than the continuance of 
the present Secretary in Ireland. He 
warned that right hon. Secretary that his 
experiments in despotism might fail. He 
would tell the Thraso-like statesmen of 
the right hon. Secretary’s school, that in 
the Rebellion of 1798 (and no man could 
deplore that Rebellion more than he did), 
a single county in Ireland engaged all the 
disposable force of the English Cabinet. 
He would tell them, not in menace, but in 
friendly warning, that the conclusion of 
the struggle with the people of Ireland, if 
the people of Ireland should be driven by 
Oppression to the melancholy necessity of 
a struggle, might not be so happy as they 
could wish. 

Dr, Lushington and several other Mem- 
bers rose together. Having caught the 
Speaker's eye, the learned Gentleman pro- 
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ceeded to say, that he deeply regretted the 
tone and temper which had pervaded a 
considerable part of the present debate. He 
regretted that the Irish Members thought fit 
to hold out the language of intimidation to 
the English portion of the House. It would 
produce but one effect—it would induce 
the English Members to look with sus- 
picion at, instead of lending their support 
to any proposition coming from that body 
of Gentlemen. He regretted that the hon. 
Member who had just sat down spoke with 
so much vituperation of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and particularly of his right 
hon. friend, the Secretary for Ireland. 
As to his Majesty’s Government, such 
observations could have little effect on it, 
and that kind of vituperation was amongst 
the last of those things which his right 
hon. friend had to dread. The hon. 
Member used one expression, which struck 
particularly on his (Dr. Lushington’s) ear 
—he spoke of destroying the Protestant 
Church in Ireland. What did the hon. 
Member mean by that expression? Did 
he intend to adhere to it ? 

Mr. O’ Dwyer rose to explain. When 
he spoke of interference with the Church, 
he meant only with its temporalities, 

Dr. Lushington resumed. The explan- 
ation of the hon. Member was not more 
satisfactory than his original declaration. 
However anxious hon. Members might be 
to correct irregularities, and purify the 
Church —- and no Member was more 
anxious than he (Dr. Lushington) to 
effect those objects—yet he had thought 
that every Member in that House was 
bound by a solemn obligation to uphold 
the Established Church. He had hoped 
that the Oath taken by the Catholic 
Members on entering that House made a 
deep impression on their minds. With 
the leave of the House he should read the 
Oath taken by Catholics. It was as 
follows : “I do hereby disclaim, disavow, 
and solemnly abjure, any intention of sub- 
verting the present Church Establishment, 
as settled by law.” He would read the 
conclusion of the Oath, which was, “ and 
I do solemnly, and in the presence of 
God, declare, that I make this declaration 
in the plain and ordinary sense of the 
words, without any evasion, equivocation, 
or mental reservation whatsoever.” [Loud 
cries of “hear, hear,” from Mr. O’ Connell.] 
If the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, supposed that by his ejaculations 
he should disturb him (Dr. Lushington)— 
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9,551 processes like those? Why were they 
instituted at all ?— why, but to provide for 
the connexions of a Tory Attorney Gene- 
ral, appointed under a Whig Ministry ? 
He felt grateful to the House for its at- 
tention; he was unwilling to be tedious ; 
but he would not permit any inappropriate 
feeling of diffidence to prevent him from 
giving the strongest expression to his 
feelings on this most important occasion. 
Hon. Members, and Ministers themselves, 
had taunted hon. Members at his side of 
the House with an unwillingness to bring 
forward specifically the question of the 
Repeal of the Union. Bring forward the 
question forsooth ! To what good purpose 
could that tend—he repeated, what good 
purpose could it answer, in the present 
state of feeling in that House, where every 
hon. Member had expressed his determina- 
tion to resist all argument, to suppress 
all discussion, and to seal, if necessary, 
the parchment bond that now united the 
countries with an incrustation of Irish 
blood? The right hon. Baronet, who had 
given his support to a fractional part of 
the Address to his Majesty, recommended 
the exercise of unmitigated severity— 
these were the words. The right hon. 
Secretary cried war to the knife, or to the 
death, or expressed his meaning by some 
such truculent figure. The right hon. 
Secretary, further inverting the order of 
good Goverrfment, had declared, that the 
Government should be feared before it was 
loved. A noble Lord, an ardent supporter 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, declared his 
preference of civil war to a Repeal of an 
Act of Parliament, whilst the noble Pay- 
master of the Forces spoke of the necessity 
of appointing responsible agents in the 
establishment of a system of terror. The 
hon. and learned member for Banbury re- 
commended the appointment of a Military 
Dictatorship in Ireland; and in return for 
this suggestion, proceeding from one who 
should have better understood the Consti- 
tution, he would recommend that the hon. 
and learned Member should be appointed 
to the Chancellorship under the proposed 
stratocracy, or he much feared that the 
military propensities of the hon. and learned 
Member might interfere, in this free 
country, with the forensic elevation to 
which no doubt his eminent abilities en- 
titled him. Ministers, after their expres- 
sions of unchangeable opinion, after their 
adjurations, after their threats, turned 
round upon Irish Members, and demanded 
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to know why they did not introduce a dis- 
cussion that must be unsuccessful in its 
object. If the Cabinet should determine 
to act upon the principles thus publicly 
avowed by themselves and their supporters, 
the consequences would be fatal, not only to 
themselves, but also to the empire. Charles 
10th had called forwar to the death against 
the people of Paris. So, too, had the 
king of Holland called for war to the 
death against the people of Brussels. What 
had been the result ? He need not inform 
them. Let him caution the right hon. 
Secretary against repeating the same cry, 
for the people of England would not 
sanction, and the people of Ireland would 
despise it. 

Mr. Stanley [interrupting the hon. Mem- 
ber]: I am too much in the habit of 
having my expressions misrepresented to 
be surprised at what has just occurred. 
However often those misrepresentations 
may be explained, however often they may 
be refuted, they are still repeated, until I 
am almost tempted to believe that those 
whorepeat them absolutely believe that they 
heard me make use of the expressions on 
which they have placed their own miscon- 
structions. Though I have been much 
used, too much used, to this practice, I 
cannot allow myself to remain silent under 
the present charge ; and I here assert that 
I never used the expression which the hon. 
Gentleman has attributed to me—that I 
never called either for war to the knife, or 
for war to the death. It may be very con- 
venient to publish in the Irish newspapers 
—it may be very convenient to repeat in 
harangues in Ireland—that the Secretary 
for Ireland is a person who has threat- 
ened the people of that country with 
war to the knife, or with war to the 
death. Therefore here, before all the 
assembled Representatives of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, who heard what I 
did say, I repeat again that I never made 
use of the expression which the hon. 
Member has attributed to me. What | 
did say was this—that considering, as I 
did, the Repeal of the Legislative Union 
between the two countries to be equiva- 
lent to the dismemberment and destruction 
of the empire, I would, if need were, resist 
it to the death. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer then continued : “1 make 
the right hon. Secretary a present of his 
explanation. Probably it may proceed 
from the obtuseness of my Hibernian in- 
tellect ; but I cannot understand the dis- 
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tinction which the right hon. Secretary 
has drawn. I take the right hon. Secretary 
upon his own words, and I tell him that 
his experiments in despotism may not 
succeed. Coming as I do from a country 
of oppression, where no one can speak the 
truth—[Laughter.] Admirable English- 
men! courteous and compassionate, too, 
when the relation of despotic aggressions 
upon thé liberty of the subject is inter- 
rupted unfairly and uncandidly, for the 
purpose of indulging in a silly pleasantry 
that the words did not justify. Itis a 
pleasure to know and to feel that I can 
regard with complacency both the ridicule 
which is attempted to be cast upon my 
country, and the laughter which is excited 
by the interruption. The indulging in a 
horse laugh here may be considered as an 
act of courtesy ; but if it occurred in the 
course of an argument between two indi- 
viduals, at Jeast in Ireland, it would be 
treated in a manner that could admit of 
no misconception. I was about to say, 
that no man dared to speak, that no 
printer dared to publish the truth, respect- 
ing the atrocities and oppressions exer- 
cised by Ministers in my country. There 
are now a greater number of prosecutions 
for libel than there were even when the 
right hon. Baronet was at the head of 
affairs.” [A Member: There were none 
under Sir Robert Peel.) Mr. O’Dwyer 
was glad to be reminded that there were 
none then. He wished that the right hon. 
Baronet would forego the pleasures of 
English society, and come amongst the 
people of Ireland once more, for he could 
assure him that any change would be 
deemed better than the continuance of 
the present Secretary in Ireland. He 
warned that right hon. Secretary that his 
experiments in despotism might fail. He 
would tell the Thraso-like statesmen of 
the right hon. Secretary’s school, that in 
the Rebellion of 1798 (and no man could 
deplore that Rebellion more than he did), 
a single county in Ireland engaged all the 
disposable force of the English Cabinet. 
He would teil them, not in menace, but in 
friendly warning, that the conclusion of 
the struggle with the people of Ireland, if 
the people of Ireland should be driven by 
Oppression to the melancholy necessity of 
a struggle, might not be so happy as they 
could wish. 

Dr. Lushington and several other Mem- 
bers rose together. Having caught the 
Speaker’s eye, the learned Gentleman pro- 
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ceeded to say, that he deeply regretted the 
tone and temper which had pervaded a 
considerable part of the present debate. He 
regretted that the Irish Members thought fit 
to hold out the language of intimidation to 
the English portion of the House. It would 
produce but one effect—it would induce 
the English Members to look with sus- 
picion at, instead of lending their support 
to any proposition coming from that body 
of Gentlemen. He regretted that the hon. 
Member who had just sat down spoke with 
so much vituperation of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and particularly of his right 
hon. friend, the Secretary for Ireland. 
As to his Majesty’s Government, such 
observations could have little effect on it, 
and that kind of vituperation was amongst 
the last of those things which his right 
hon. friend had to dread. The hon. 
Member used one expression, which struck 
particularly on his (Dr. Lushington’s) ear 
—he spoke of destroying the Protestant 
Church in Ireland. What did the hon. 
Member mean by that expression? Did 
he intend to adhere to it ? 

Mr. O’ Dwyer rose to explain. When 
he spoke of interference with the Church, 
he meant only with its temporalities, 

Dr. Lushington resumed. The explan- 
ation of the hon. Member was not more 
satisfactory than his original declaration. 
However anxious hon. Members might be 
to correct irregularities, and purify the 
Church — and no Member was more 
anxious than he (Dr. Lushington) to 
effect those objects—yet he had thought 
that every Member in that House was 
bound by a solemn obligation to uphold 
the Established Church. He had hoped 
that the Oath taken by the Catholic 
Members on entering that House made a 
deep impression on their minds. With 
the leave of the House he should read the 
Oath taken by Catholics. It was as 
follows : “I do hereby disclaim, disavow, 
and solemnly abjure, any intention of sub- 
verting the present Church Establishment, 
as settled by law.” He would read the 
conclusion of the Oath, which was, “ and 
I do solemnly, and in the presence of 
God, declare, that I make this declaration 
in the plain and ordinary sense of the 
words, without any evasion, equivocation, 
or mental reservation whatsoever.” [Loud 
cries of ‘hear, hear,” from Mr. O’ Connell.] 
If the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, supposed that by his ejaculations 
he should disturb him (Dr. Lushington)— 
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if the hon. and learned Member imagined, 
for a single instant, that he could intimi- 
date him from the straight course which 
his duty, as he conceived, pointed out— 
if the hon. and learned Member supposed 
that he could be prime agitator in that 
House—or if he thought, that the cha- 
racter which he assumed in Ireland could 
be assumed by him, even with the support 
of a petty minority, in that House —the hon. 
and learned Member was grievously mis- 
taken. He repeated, that when the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. O’ Dwyer) asked the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ Are you for supporting or destroying 
the Church ?” he (Dr. Lushington) felt in 
his conscience the greatest possible wish 
to reconcile the interrogatory with the 
solemn obligation he had read. Others 
might be more ingenious in defining the 
scope and extent of the obligation of the 
Oath; but he took the plain and intelli- 
gible meaning of it to be, that those who 
entered the House would never lend them- 
selves to any attempt to weaken or destroy 
the Protestant Establishment. Although 
he (Dr. Lushington) was an advocate for 
the Reform of the Church, and for the 
remedy of its abuses, yet he was de- 
termined, as far as his own humble en- 
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even unto theend. As to the prosecutions 
for tithes mentioned by the hon. Member, 
they were instituted in pursuance of a 
general process into which Government 
had been forced ; and with regard to costs, 
he might be permitted to state, that the 
Attorney and Solicitor General for Ireland 
had refused to receive a shilling in the 
shape of fees. There was no Gentleman 
in the House who could not bear testi- 
mony to the fact, that during the whole 
of the discussion which had taken place 
on the present question, there had not been 
the slightest attempt made to deny the 
existence of disturbance in Ireland—in 
fact, the admission was unanimous, that the 
country was in a condition scarcely habit- 
able; there was, therefore, no other con- 
clusion to be arrived at than this, that 
instant means must be adopted for the 
protection of person and property. The 
question, then, which the House had to 
decide was, was the proper remedy to be, 
under such circumstances, resorted to? 
On the one side, they heard the often re- 
peated cry of “ do justice”—but unless the 
grievous, the calamitous system which 
desolated Ireland, were, in the first in- 
stance, suppressed, no approach could be. 
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made towards that measure of justice 
which, on the one side, was so loudly de- 
manded, and which, certainly, on the 
other, was not refused. For himself, he 
had always upon the subject of Irish affairs 
been a follower of Mr. Grattan, and he 
found that that distinguished man had, 
on different occasions, expressed senti- 
ments which, if applied to the present 
posture of affairs, would be an exertion of 
the soundest political wisdom, In the 
year 1808, what was the language of that 
great man? He said, “ In pity to Ireland, 
arm the Government with powers to save 
the unhappy people of that country from 
each other-—in humanity, save the lives 
and properties of the unoffending portion 
of his Majesty’s subjects in that country.” 
He had not the slightest hesitation in say- 
ing, that he, for one, should not have been 
found amongst the supporters of the Ad- 
dress, if he had seen the slightest reason to 
think that any measures were contem- 
plated towards Ireland of greater severity 
than were absolutely necessary for the re- 
pression of disturbance, and accompanied 
at the same time with such measures of 
conciliation, and such a meed of justice, as 
the necessities of the country and the sug- 
gestions of an enlarged humanity and a 
wise policy might recommend. The Mi- 
nisters did, in truth, deserve the confidence 
which they sought at the hands of the 
Irish Members—first, on account of their 
professions towards Ireland during a long 
series of years, when they were totally 
powerless; and, secondly, because their 
whole conduct since they had been in 
office proved, that they had no desire to 
abandon those professions. Having said 
thus much upon the subject of Irish affairs, 
he should make one remark on another 
topic of the Address—namely, that which 
had reference to our foreign relations. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
who spoke last night, said, with respect to 
the affairs of Holland and Belgium, that he 
should not at that time express his opinion 
of the conduct of Government with respect 
to those states ; he should follow the exam- 
ple of the right hon. Baronet, because there 
were no documents before the House by 
which he was enabled to form a correct and 
comprehensive judgment. The right hon. 
Baronet had, however, made an observa- 
tion, the truth of which he considered it to 
be his duty to deny. He had stated, that 
in his opinion, the embargo which had 
been put on the Dutch vessels was an 
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illegal act. Now, in his (Dr. Lushington’s) 
opinion, the embargo was strictly legal. 
The right hon. Baronet had supported his 
view of the case by stating, that Holland 
had committed no act towards England 
by which England could be justified in 
laying an embargo on Dutch vessels, nor 
was that country in a position to sanction 
the act. Now he (Dr. Lushington) main- 
tained, that on various former occasions, 
this country had resorted to that measure 
under circumstances which were not 
widely dissimilar from those of the present 
case; and a judgment of Lord Stowell, 
wherein that learned civilian declared, that 
losses of this kind—meaning losses sus- 
tained in consequence of an embargo— 
were frequently caused by the acts of 
nations, without any immediate hostilities 
having passed between them. He could 
quote other instances in support of this view 
of the case—that, namely, of the embargo 
on Prussian vessels in 1806; the only words 
of the Order in Council, in justification of 
which, were a declaration that, ‘*‘ Whereas, 
Prussia having invaded the dominions 
of the Elector of Hanover’’—and no man 
would pretend to say, that the invasion 
of Hanover by Prussia formed a more 
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cogent reason for England to Jay the same 
embargo on Prussian vessels, than for her 
to lay an embargo on Dutch vessels, 
under the circumstances in which that 
measure had been lately enforced. He 
must be suffered to say a word or two 
with respect to the affairs of Portugal 


before he sat down. The right hon. 
Baronet asked last night, why the Govern- 
ment had not thought proper to recognize 
Don Miguel, who, said the right hon. 
Baronet, had been for five years on the 
throne of Portugal? Now, two of those 
five years the present Government had 
been in office; and the preceding three 
years of the period had been passed under 
the Ministry of the right hon. Baronet; 
he was at a loss, therefore, to understand 
why a Ministry which had been estab- 
lished for the shorter period of two years, 
was to be placed under different obliga- 
tions towards a foreign state to those 
which were incurred by the Ministry 
which had preceded them. But he 
would also ask, were five years to be the 
utmost limit to which a delay in ac- 
knowledging the sovereignty of a state 
was to be extended? How many years 
elapsed before Mr. Canning acknowledged 
the independence of the South American 
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States? Why should a preference be 
given to Don Miguel? He would rather 
say, that when once the sovereignty of a 
state was acknowledged, whether it was 
the most absolute despotism or the most 
unlimited democracy, if either were es- 
tablished firmly, no other state had a 
right to question the people as to the 
manner in which they had chosen to be 
ruled. But he did deny that, because a 
Government was disposed to be peculiarly 
despotic, and because Don Miguel had 
chosen to break through all established 
rules of conduct, and to deceive all parties 
by unmeaning protestations, the right hon. 
Baronet had any right to call upon the 
Ministers to recognize him as an inde- 
pendent prince. Approving of the Ad- 
dress, he wished to add, that he came 
into Parliament determined to advocate 
every judicious reform. He knew that 
something final was called for, but he 
could not say that such a term was ap- 
plicable to any measure—not even to the 
Reform Bill; for though he was at present 
disposed to see how tie right of voting as 
at present established was suited to the 
wants of the people, and though he was 
disposed to set his face against the cry for 
Universal Suffrage, yet he could not say, 
after the experience he had had of the 
wishes of the people, that if any proposi- 
tion were brought forward in that House 
to establish the Vote by Ballot, he could 
conscientiously refuse to give his vote in 
favour of it. Let not the House proceed 
in legislation so as to have to undo one 
year what was done in the preceding; 
but let them take those subjects which 
were the most important, and, after 
thorough and patient investigation, settle 
them in a manner that would render the 
settlement least likely to be disturbed. 
But, above all, it was necessary for them 
to lay open the abuses to which they 
were to apply remedies to their very 
roots; for they might be assured by ex- 
perience, that unless that were done, it 
was but a waste of time to endeavour to 
apply a partial remedy to an evil which 
was only partially exposed. 

Mr. Walter said, that he could not 
allow himself to give a silent vote, though 
he should not trespass long on the atten- 
tion of the House. Notwithstanding the 
number of topics contained in his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, the debate had almost 
wholly turned upon a single topic— 
namely, the Union with Ireland, On 
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that head all he should then say was, 
that he cordially agreed with the senti- 
ment expressed in the Speech ; he should 
ever oppose a separation of the two 
countries, and every idea of difference 
between the people who inhabited them. 
With respect to the original Motion of 
the noble Lord, the most interesting, but 
also the most perplexing part of it related 
to Ireland. The state of that country 
demanded the most speedy and earnest 
attention ; and they were now to decide 
whether that attention could be bestowed 
most beneficially by adopting the course 
suggested by the hon. member for Dublin, 
or by proceeding—so far as they could, 
under existing circumstances—by the 
usual method of replying to the Speech, 
and then entering, with the utmost 
promptitude, upon the consideration of 
the proper remedies to be applied for the 
removal of those evils, which every body 
must admit to exist. It had been said, 
that the Speech was couched in too strong 
terms of menace against the disturbers of 
the public peace in Ireland. He con- 
tended that menaces were justly employed 
against the violators of the law, mingled 
with assurances of the redress of wrongs, 
and relief of suffering. On this subject 
of suffering, he was more strongly impres- 
sed by what had fallen on the first night 
from the member for Knaresborough, than 
by anything that had been said on the 
other side about political degradation, 
and the partial administration of justice. 
Want of employment, and _ starvation, 
which was the consequence, were sufhi- 
cient to account for the substantial evils 
which affected the happiness of the Irish 
people; and he hoped that due provision 
for the poor would be among the remedies 
that were to be applied. He was far from 
wishing to impute a desire for agitation to 
any individual; a population so destitute 
as the Irish peasantry were admitted to 
be, would always be ready for the com- 
mission of crime, and would never want a 
leader. Having given this explanation, 
and hoping that effectual measures would 
be adopted by the Government, he should 
support the original Motion. Having 
said thus much concerning Ireland, he 
hoped he might be permitted to say a few 
words respecting England. He wished 
for the adoption of every measure of real 
reform, as anxiously as any one; he 
wished for the relief of the middle and 
industrious classes of society; and, as 
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a means, for a revised system of taxation. 
He thought this was a subject of such im- 
portance that it might well have formed 
one of the topics of the Speech. Not- 
withstanding the pressure of taxation, 
which was so strongly felt every where, 
and particularly of the Assessed-taxes, 
the agents of the Tax-office had of late 
displayed a most mischievous alacrity, by 
which, however, little was gained to the 
revenue, but much ill-humour had been 
engendered against the Government. He 
indulged the firm belief, however, that the 
same spirit in the Ministry which had 
given birth to the Reform Bill, and had 
carried it on to such a happy conclv ion, 
would unite with the spirit of that House, 
and enable them to carry every measure 
of practical reform that would relieve the 
existing distress, and place the people in 
a state of comfort. All their grievances, 
however, had not been the growth of a 
single day, neither could the cure of them 
be effected by too hasty measures. He 
expressed himself sorry for any appear- 
ance of division between the friends of 
Reform and those Ministers who had 
already done so much, and by whom it 
was to be hoped so many other important 
measures of Reform would be carried in a 
constitutional manner. | 

Mr. Maurice O’ Connell deprecated the 
extreme severity which the hon. and 
learned member for the Tower Hamlets 
had displayed towards the hon. member 
for Drogheda (Mr. O’Dwyer), who, as a 
young Member of that House, was en- 
titled to some degree of lenity. When 
the power of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin to agitate was complained 
of, let it be remembered that he derived 
that power from an act of the Govern- 
ment, and could be deprived of it only 
by taking away the causes in which it 
originated. The accusation which had 
been brought against the hon. member 
for Drogheda, with respect to the Oath 
of Allegiance, was not a new one; the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland brought 
it forward last Session against the hon. 
member for Tipperary (Mr. Sheil) during 
the debate on the Tithe Bill. For his 
own part he denied any intention to subvert 
the Protestant Church of Ireland as by 
law established, but he claimed, as a legis- 
lator from the sister kingdom, the right 
to interfere, in common with every Pro- 
testant Member, in the settlement of the 
temporalities of the Irish Church, Was 
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the present the first occasion on which 
the Church Establishment in Ireland had 
been brought before both Houses of Par- 
liament? Was not the hon. member for 
the Tower Hamlets, who contended that 
the King was bound by his Coronation 
Oath to protect the Establishment of the 
Protestant Church, bound by the Acts of 
the Parliament to consent to such changes 
as were thereby resolved on? And the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland had, 
therefore, no right last Session to twit 
the hon. member for Tipperary with a 
breach of conscience. He might refer 
the hon. member for the Tower Hamlets 
to the Oath of Supremacy, which he took 
on entering that House, and ask him how 
he, who had ventured to twit Catholic 
Members with a breach of conscience by 
mentally violating the oath which they 
took to maintain the Protestant Church 
—he who was one of the Ecclesiastical 
Judges of the kingdom —he who was one 
of the authorities on the canon law—how 
could he reconcile it to his conscience 
to swear, on coming into the House, that 
no foreign Prelate, or Priest, should pos- 
sess any spiritual power in the kingdom ? 
Did the hon. and learned Member mean 
to swear that no foreign Prelate had 
spiritual power within this realm? for if 
so, the hon. and learned Member must be 
one of the most ignorant of men. The 
hon. Member might explain this inconsist- 
ency away; he might split hairs upon 
the intricacies of the canon law, but take 
the words of the Oath of Supremacy in 
their ordinary sense, and no one could 
deny that the hon. Member committed 
to the full as great—aye, and a greater 
violation of an oath—a breach of con- 
science, as that of which he had accused 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin. 
He and those he acted with had, 
throughout the discussion on the Reform 
question, given the utmost credit to the 
promises and assurances of his Majesty's 
Ministers, and even assented to postpone 
the consideration of their own country 
and its justly-founded complaints, in 
order to let the measure of Reform be car- 
ried, and the rights and independence of 
Englishmen be secured, trusting that 
those of Ireland would, in their turn, be 
secured also. But what had been the 
result? What the return made by those 
Ministers in whom they so reposed their 
confidence? Had not the right hon. 
Secretary promised that there should be 
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an extinction of tithes, or that tithes— 
for he would not dispute as to the precise 
phrase—should be extinguished ? 

Mr. Stanley wished to explain what he 
had then stated; and he reminded them 
that the expression fell from him in answer 
to a question from a right hon, Gentleman 
not now in Parliament (Mr. Croker), 
whether the Government intended to ex- 
tinguish tithe, or to effect an alteration 
in the mode of collecting tithe. His (Mr. 
Stanley’s) answer applied to the system. 
—|[‘* No, no,” from Mr. O’Connell and 
others]. He would repeat that it did so, 
and he then said, they intended that the 
measure should not be confined to the 
alteration of the mode of collecting tithe, 
but that it was intended to effect, by the 
measure they had in view, the extinction 
of the system of tithes; the extinction, 
he would repeat it, of the system of tithes, 
always to be coupled with, or to be ac- 
companied by a commutation of tithes.* 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell resumed, by 
observing that he had often thought that 
it would be most desirable that, to the 
usual oaths taken by Members, another 
should be added, that they would use 
expressions in the ordinary sense attached 
by people in general to such expressions. 
He could not see the propriety of the use 
of the word extinction in the instance 
alluded to, if it was to mean that the 
receipt of the tithe was merely to be 
shifted from one to another, from a tithe- 
proctor to a tax-collector. He would, 
after this specimen of the shifting of words 
from their obvious meaning, to suit an 
occasion, and avoid a consequence not 
foreseen, ask the hon. and learned civilian, 
member for the Tower Hamlets, what 
confidence could those, who like him were 
interested so deeply in the promise of the 
extinction of tithes, ever repose in that 
right hon.Gentleman, or the Ministry, of 
which he formed a part? When it was 
recollected that the right hon. Gentleman 
had taken a twelvemonth to think how he 
should explain away that positive assu- 
rance, what confidence could any man 
place in his words? Since then what 
had the right hon. Gentleman done in 
Ireland, as to the extinction of tithes? 
Why, he had sent the Attorney General 
on an ambulatory circuit, to enforce the 
tithes of 1831, and in ten cases at Clon- 
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mel, that Attorney-General had obtained 
decrees against the poor peasants there, 
for the value of one halfpenny each, 
making altogether 5d. to the fund thus 
extorted, by process of law, from the 
poor. But it was all of a piece; had not 
he promised, or his colleagues for him, 
that there was to be a remission of the 
taxes on knowledge, in order to permit its 
diffusion all over the Empire? And how 
had he followed this up? Why, by un- 
precedentedly numerous indictments for 
libel. The editor of the Tipperary Free 
Press, had even been persecuted by him 
so relentlessly, that for one alleged libel 
he had been arrested three times in one 
day! To show what that right hon. 
Gentleman dared to do with expected 
impunity in Ireland, and the different 
mode of treating political publications in 
this country and in Ireland, he would 
allude to a well-known circumstance. The 
House would recollect a letter, not long 
since written by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin to the people of Ireland. 
That letter no printer in Ireland would 
dare to publish, until it had appeared 
in all the London papers, without drawing 
down any prosecution by Government. 
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But no sooner did they, encouraged by 
seeing this impunity, publish it in the 
Irish papers, than within forty-eight hours 
the right hon, Gentleman commenced pro- 


secuting those printers in Ireland. What 
confidence could be reposed in such men 
after this conduct? The Repealers were 
not to be driven from their high ground, 
by either the right hon. Gentleman, or his 
hon. friend the member for Leeds—by the 
extempore invective of the one, or the pre- 
pared impromptu of the other. The hon. 
Member concluded his speech by a re- 
ference to calculations of returns of im- 
ports and exports, founded on official 
values, which were but imperfect proofs, 
in his opinion, of the prosperity orcondition 
of any country. It was clear, he said, 
that unless such tables were accompanied 
by some accounts of the number of the peo- 
ple, and the mode in which the commodi- 
ties spoken of were distributed amongst 
them, the mere enumeration of quantities 
might lead to the most fallacious con- 
clusions. 

Mr. Shaw said, that it was with the 
utmost reluctance he took part in that 
debate. For the three preceding nights 
he had not attempted nor intended it; 
and on the night before he had voted 
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against the adjournment. He was very 
conscious of the unreasonable proportion 
of time that had been already consumed 
by the members from Ireland ; and so far 
from agreeing in their complaints, that 
a fair share of attention was not paid 
to the concerns of that part of the United 
Kingdom, he was bound to acknowledge, 
that so far as his experience went, in this, 
as well as in the last two Parliaments, he 
had uniformly observed that Irish subjects, 
and Irish Members were treated with the 
greatest courtesy, attention, and kindness. 
He was, therefore, the more anxious to 
evince his respect for the House, by not 
suffering the minds of hon. Members who 
were personally unacquainted with Ireland 
to be abused by the unjust statements 
which the Irish Members around him had 
made with respect to the condition of that 
country, and the aspersions which they 
had cast upon individuals and classes of 
persons, wholly undeserving of them. This 
feeling alone had induced him to rise. 
He was happy in being able to agree in 
the general tenor of his Majesty’s Speech. 
There were passages in it relating to the 
Church which were not altogether satis- 
factory to him—particularly where “a 
separate consideration” was spoken of 
with regard to the Church in IJreland. 
Were he to put upon those words the 
construction sought to be given by some 
hon. Members unconnected with his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, who had spoken on the 
other side of the House, he should be 
constrained to oppose the Address; but 
while he held himself perfectly free as to 
the course he might feel it his duty to 
take upon any particular measures which 
might be introduced respecting the Church, 
and considered that, in law, as well as in 
all their essential interests, the Established 
Church of England and Ireland were per- 
fectly identical; yet, as he had confidence 
in the long and openly declared sentiments 
of the right hon. Secretary as to Church 
property—and that confidence was rather 
increased by the observations of those 
connected with the Government made in 
that House and elsewhere since the de- 
livery of his Majesty’s Speech—he was 
willing for the present to infer from the 
expression of ‘‘a separate consideration ” 
no more than the peculiar circumstances, 
and a difference in the statute law as 
regarded the collections of the revenues, 
and other matters of detail in the re- 
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might renderconvenient. And he so fully 
concurred in that important portion of the 
Speech from the Throne, which stated 
that the disturbances of Ireland had 
greatly increased—that the spirit of in- 
subordination and violence had risen to 
the most fearful height, rendering life and 
property insecure, defying the authority 
of the law, and threatening the most fatal 
consequences if not speedily and effectu- 
ally repressed—that while he could not 
hold Ministers blameless as to the cause 
of those evils, yet if it was then their 
determination vigorously to redress them, 
he was happy to find himself at liberty in 
that respect to give them his independent 
support. Upon the question of the in- 
crease of crime—of the alarming state 
of outrage and insubordination in Ireland, 
they were all agreed. It did not indeed 
admit of a doubt, but the right hon. 
Secretary and the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin, were at issue as to the 
cause; the right hon. Gentleman, at- 
tributing the present state of that country 
to the agitation of the hon. and learned 
Member, while the hon. and _ learned 
Member ascribed it all to the misgovern- 
ment of the present Administration. Now 


he neither entirely differed from, nor 


altogether concurred with, either. That 
agitation was-the proximate cause, he had 
no hesitation in declaring ; but that could 
not sufficiently account for the great in- 
crease of crime and disturbance which had 
taken place within the last two years-—for 
it was but justice to the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin to say, that he had 
been as great an agitator for the last 
ten years as for the last two. The real 
cause was, that he had acquired great 
additional power to agitate. He did not 
wish to speak harshly or intemperately 
of the measures of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as regarded Ireland; if he had done 
so during the last Parliament it was be- 
cause he had, at the time, foreseen and 
predicted the consequences which he 
humbly thought had since arisen; but, 
to use the mildest language, it seemed to 
him a mistaken policy towards a country 
circumstanced ds that was, te increase the 
spirit of democracy—to take influence 
from the scale of property, and place 
it in the already preponderating one of 
population—and thus, by pouring fresh 
causes of excitement upon an over-excited 
and too ardent people, to invest with an 
almost despotic sway over them those who 
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were accustomed to agitate and mis-direct 
their passions, However, the evil was ad- 
mitted to exist even by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin himself, and the urgent 
and important consideration was, not how 
it was caused, but in what way it could be 
remedied. The hon. Member said : “* Do 
justice to Ireland.” So said he, but then 
arose the question—what, in the critical 
and alarming condition of that country, 
was doing justice? The hon. and learned 
Member produced to that House a long 
list of plausible grievances, and would 
persuade hon. Members who heard him 
there, that if those were redressed, he 
would cease to agitate—but it did so 
happen, that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber sometimes spoke out of that House; 
and having said a few words upon the 
grievances relied upon by the hon. and 
learned Member, he would take leave to 
recal to his recollection the remedies for 
those various grievances, which he had pro- 
posed within the last few weeks, in a kind 
of anticipatory Irish Parliament, for which 
the hon. Member had issued writs, and 
which he had held in Dublin. First, the 
hon. Member impeached the magistracy 
of Ireland. It was not for him to say, that 
every individual amongst them was im- 
peccable; but he did not hesitate to 
affirm that they were upon the whole a 
most valuable, active, and upright ma- 
gistracy; and this was the more re- 
markable when the peculiar circum- 
stances of Ireland were borne in mind, 
especially the circumstance that there were 
few resident gentry in Ireland as com- 
pared to England [cheers]. He under- 
stood that cheer; it had reference to 
absenteeism, which he as much deplored 
as any of those Gentlemen who cheered ; 
but he thought it not very consistent that 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
and his followers in that House and out of 
it, should, in. words, clamour for absentees 
to become residents, while, by their acts, 
they forced residents to become absentees, 
The hon, Member’s next attack was upon 
the Bench and officers of justice in Ire- 
land. In the case of the magistracy, the 
hon. Gentleman’s charges being, as usual, 
vague and indefinite, it was not easy to 
grapple with them in detail, and he (Mr. 
Shaw) was therefore obliged to give them 
a mere general answer. But as to the 
Irish Judges, he knew them individually 
and personally, and he was bold to declare 
that there did not, nor could there exist a 
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purer, a nobler, or more incorruptible body 
of men. The only specific accusation the 
hon. and learned Member brought against 
them was unsustained by fact. He said, 
that although they were independent in 
respect of their salaries and the tenures of 
their office, yet that they were bribed by 
having sons and relatives provided for in 
the way of patronage. This he would take 
upon himself to deny, and he challenged 
the hon. Member to the proof; with the 
exception of the Lord Chancellor, he 
could not call to mind a single instance 
of an Irish Judge who had sons or rela- 
tions provided for by Government, and, 
as regarded the Lord Chancellor, the case 
was inapplicable to the assertion, for it 
was made with reference to the indepen- 
dence of the Judges, and all knew that 
the Chancellor was not independent, but 
that he was removable at the pleasure of 
the Crown. Neither was he making any 
complaint in that respect against the Lord 
Chancellor; it was not unnatural that he 
should provide for the members of his own 
family; and though they were politically 
opposed to him, he (Mr. Shaw) believed 
them to be all very competent to perform 
the duties of the offices they held. The 
truth was, that the hon. and learned 
Member was jealous of all authority in 
Ireland but his own—and the whole head 
and front of the Judges’ offending was, 
that they would not suffer the law to be 
violated, nor its authority to be set at de- 
fiance with impunity. They were not to 
be mocked by the flimsy sophistry of the 
doctrine of ‘‘ passive resistance.” A pas- 
sive resistance would always be sufficient 
to interrupt the plain exercise of a right ; 
but it would be brought to the test of its 
real tendency, when that right came to be 
enforced by the appropriate remedy the 
law provided; and in that way was it that 
the exhortations of Roman Catholic priests 
and agitators in Ireland of ‘ passive re- 
sistance” to legal rights, when legal reme- 
dies came to be applied, resulted in one 
general scene of outrage and bloodshed. 
The House would then perhaps allow him 
to call their attention to a sample of the 
sort of inconsiderate and unmerited attacks 
that were made there against individuals, 
no matter how high their characters, or in 
what consideration they were held by 
those really acquainted with them—to a 
charge brought the night before by the 
hon. member for Middlesex (Mr. Hume), 
against one of the most eminent men in 
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Ireland—he alluded to Baron Penne- 
father. He owned, that he felt much in- 
dignation when he heard it, and the hon. 
Member must pardon him if he showed 
too much warmth in repelling it. First, 
he would put it to every hon. Member 
connected with Ireland in that House, let 
his party or politics be what they might, 
whether there ever sat upon a bench of 
justice an abler Judge, a profounder 
lawyer, or a more incorruptible man than 
Baron Pennefather. The breath of sus- 
picion never dared to rest upon him, and 
yet the hon. member for Middlesex, know- 
ing (he, Mr. Shaw, solemnly declared) as 
little what was the decision that Judge 
had made, or what were the grounds upon 
which he made it, as the post by which 
the hon. Member always sat—denounced 
that upright and enlightened Judge for 
corruption, and as deserving of impeach- 
ment, for calmly deciding a question of 
new light construction upon an Act of 
Parliament, according to the best of his 
judgment. The hon. Member thought 
the decision was, that non-resident free- 
men should vote in cities, towns, and 
boroughs; but it was no such thing. The 
decision was, that they received that right 
in counties of cities, and counties of 
towns, as distinguished from cities and 
towns, that were not counties in them- 
selves; and the grounds of the decision 
were, that the words, ‘ counties of cities 
and counties of towns” were omitted from 
the clause of the Reform Act—an ex- 
tremely obscure one, by the way, in many 
points, which took away the rights of non- 
resident freemen; both classes of places 
having been mentioned in a preceding 
part of the Act. He was not now discuss- 
ing whether the opinion was right or 
wrong; but was it not a monstrous thing, 
that, because one of the best-informed and 
most experienced Judges in the United 
Kingdom gave it as his deliberate opinion 
that words which operated in the nature 
of a penal enactment should not be ex- 
tended beyond their express import, he 
was to be held up in the British House of 
Commons as an object of scorn and con- 
tempt; and the House to be told by the 
hon. member for Middlesex, that to have 
such a Judge upon the Bench was enough 
to justify all the outrage and insubordina- 
tion which was prevailing in Ireland at 
that moment. To return to the grievances 
of the hon. and learned member (Mr. 
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the House that if these were redressed he 
would no longer continue to agitate. 
Let them pause for a moment, and he 
would inform them from speeches made 
by the hon, Member within the last few 
weeks, what was the redress which alone 
would satisfy him. He complained of the 
Magistrates of Ireland-—and he had told 
his Irish hearers that they must be alto- 
gether discarded, and in their stead he was 
to appoint what he termed “ pacificators.” 
One, a Mr. Steele, had already received 
his credentials, as Pacificator General, he 
believed, from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber—an apostle of his own, brought up 
at the feet of the great agitator. This 
gentleman was sent forth with a sort of 
travelling commission, to supersede the 
Magistracy, and pacify the country. Next, 
as to Jurors, these were to give place to 
what the hon. Membercalled “ arbitrators,” 
—officers to be elected by the very class of 
persons amongst whom crime was most 
prevalent, and then to try them. And 
who did the House think were to assist 
those newly created and strangely chosen 
Jurors, in the capacity of Judges? Not, 
of course, the present Irish Judges, whom 
the hon. Member so much reviled—no! 
But the hon. Member would have them 
regulated and assisted by the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. The police and con- 
stabulary were to be altogether got rid of, 
and the “ armed volunteers” of the hon. 
and learned Member to keep the peace. 
The hon. and learned Member complained 
of the present police being armed in Ire- 
land [hear]. If that cheer had proceeded 
from English Members it would not have 
surprised him; but little did they know 
the extraordinary difference between an 
English and an Irish populace. The hon. 
member for Dublin asked, why not let 
the Irish police constable be armed as the 
English, with his constable’s staff alone ? 
He would tell him; because in England 
the symbol of legal authority at once at- 
tained respect for the land; whereas, with 
pain and sorrow he must bear that testi- 
mony against his poor deluded country- 
men—in Ireland it would, in nine cases 
out of ten, where disturbance prevailed, 
serve but asthe signal of destruction to the 
man who bore it, unless he was also armed 
in his own defence. So much, then, for the 
charges of the hon. Member as related to 
the administration of justice. Next, as 
to his intended distribution of property 
and liberty of person, he declared, “ that 
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no man should have two estates in different 
countries; they would oblige them either 
to remain in Ireland or to sell their 
estates;” and he (Mr. Shaw) had that 
morning cut out of a Dublin newspaper, 
high in favour of the hon. Member, a letter 
as to what would be the probable terms of 
sale in such cases. The letter ran thus ;— 
‘ The Sun newspaper says, if tithes were 
‘ abolished, the country rid of the locusts 
‘which feed and devour the produce of 
‘the soil, the magistracy reformed, the 
‘ grand jury laws remodelled, and a thou- 
“sand etceteras—that then Ireland would 
‘no longer bellow for a Repeal of the 
‘Union; but let me tell The Sun they 
‘never were more astray in their conclu- 
‘ sion—allow me to give you my plain 
‘ ideas as to the question of Repeal—one 
‘ instance will answer for all Ireland’s bane. 
‘The Marquess of Lansdown receives 
‘ something about 40,000/ . a-year out of 
‘this unfortunate country (an excellent 
‘ Jandlord no doubt), all of which he spends 
‘in England without leaving a shilling 
‘towards our taxes. Will an English 
‘ Parliament put a tax of 751. per cent on 
‘that property, (for no less will do the 
‘ business) and let him only receive 25/. 
- instead of 1001.” These, then, and many 
other projects of a similar kind, consti- 
tuted, as openly avowed by himself, the 
sort of Irish justice, which the hon. and 
learned Member would have Englishmen 
to do towards Ireland. The hon. and 
learned Member having given this defini- 
tion of justice in Ireland, next told 
hon. Members in that House, that the 
Irish Catholics were generally armed, and 
that they would not lay their arms down 
until ‘ justice” wasdone tothem. Ifit was 
such “ justice” as he demanded, when that 
was granted it little mattered whether they 
laid them down or not, for where was the 
man possessing one particle of spirit or 
love of real freedom, who would not rather 
at once perish by the bayonet or the bullet, 
than subject his property, his liberty, and 
his life to the mad tyranny of an ignorant 
and deluded democracy, and the torturing 
inquisition of a Roman Catholic priest- 
hood in the full plenitude of absolute 
power. The hon. and learned Member 
further assured the House, that if all he 
called “justice” were done to Ireland by an 
Imperial Parliament, he would cease to agi- 
tate, but some of his last words to Ireland, 
made at a public meeting within the last 
fortnight were these: “ There is but one 
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way to stop me in my career of agitation, 
and that is, by allowing me to put my foot 
across the threshold of the House of 
Commons in College-green, and permitting 
me to take my seat in an Irish Parliament.” 
If then, he (Mr. Shaw) had persuaded 
the House that no reasonable concessions, 
that no attempts at conciliation, could 
satisfy the demands of the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin’s “justice”, and through 
his means repress the crimes of Ireland, 
they must turn to other remedies. The 
hon. member for Drogheda (Mr. O’ Dwyer) 
cried out: ** Destroy the Protestant Church 
Establishment, nothing else will satisfy 
me,” He wished not to speak with un- 
necessary harshness of a young and inex- 
perienced Member of that House, but he 
trusted that the salutary severity with 
which the learned Gentleman opposite 
(Dr. Lushington) had referred the hon. 
member for Drogheda to the oath which 
he had taken within the last few days, 
would not be lost on him and others simi- 
larly circumstanced. He was sorry to 
hear murmurs of disapprobation from hon. 
Members who sat near him, when the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Dr. Lushington) 
was putting the plain and common sense 
interpretation of the words that they had 
sworn, before them. He lamented the 
absence of a noble lord (Lord Killeen) 
from that House, in whose mind, he under- 
stood, these words had always borne their 
obvious and literal meaning; and if such 
a construction were to be put upon them 
by those hon. Members who had taken the 
oath, and to be tolerated by that House, 
as that an avowed intention to destroy 
that Church was consistent with a solemn 
abjuration of all intention to “ subvert” it, 
then he for one would consider that it 
would better consist with the honour and 
dignity of the House altogether to abolish 
the oath as worse than useless. He now 
came, on his part, to demand real justice 
for his unhappy country. The hon. mem- 
ber for Colchester, and some other English 
Members, asked how it appeared that in- 
subordination was general, or that the 
law required additional powers? It might 
be sufficient to refer to the long and fearful 
catalogue of crimes brought forward by 
the right hon. Secretary, and to the undis- 
puted fact stated by him as the gravamen 
of his complaint—that no juror could con- 
vict a criminal without rendering his own 
property and life insecure, and that those 
who acquitted them were made the ob- 
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jects of popular gratitude and applause; 
but the case was abundantly proved by 
the evidence of those who had spoken 
against it. The hon. member for Water- 
ford (Mr. Barron) had proved that he, 
even a Roman Catholic gentleman, was 
not free from the effects of the general 
system of insubordination which pervaded 
his neighbourhood, and that he was or- 
dered, under penalty of his place being 
made a scene of blood, to discharge, with- 
in five days, a steward from his employ- 
ment, because that person was a Scotch- 
man. Did not this clearly prove that 
the ordinary laws were suspended under 
a system of terror—not exclusive in its 
operation, but extending to persons of all 
religions and all politics? And surely it 
was not sought that the remedy should be 
exclusiye either, but one affording pro- 
tection and security to all the peaceable 
and well-disposed inhabitants of the coun- 
try. The occurrence which that hon. 
Member brought under the attention of 
the House, in his own case, might, how- 
ever, afford that hon. Gentleman (who he 
believed had encouraged agitation when it 
served his own purpose) a useful ‘lesson, 
as, indeed, it might also to persons in still 
higher quarters—that it was easier to set 
a wheel in motion than to stop it—that it 
was one thing to create a power, and 
another to control it. So, in the very 
humorous picture which the hon. and 
learned member for Tipperary (Mr. Sheil) 
had drawn of a large body of military at- 
tending the sale of a pig—very comical, 
no doubt, when comically told—but still 
proving to demonstration this simple pro- 
position as to the state of the country, that 
even that pig could not be sold in the ordi- 
nary course of the law without the pre- 
sence of a large body of military. Like- 
wise with respect to the 10,000 processes 
for tithe at one sessions mentioned by the 
hon. Gentleman, and the 9,000 others re- 
ferred to by the hon. member for Drog- 
heda, many for very small sums indeed. 
But what did the very smallness of those 
sums, mentioned in order to bring the 
law into disrespect, prove ?—why, not the 
inability of the various persons processed 
to pay them, but their unwillingness to do 
so, arising from an obstinate determination 
to resist a legal payment, and a wide-spread 
conspiracy against the law of the land. 
As to the general state of insubordination 
and violence in which a great portion of 
the south and west of Ireland were at 
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that moment, it would harrow the feel- 
ings of the House were he to detail to 
them half the facts within his own know- 
ledge to sustain the statements in the Ad- 
dress bearing upon that subject. His 
hon, friend, the member for Mayo (Mr. 
Browne), had given his testimony from per- 
sonal and local knowledge of the facts he 
laid before them—he read but a few of 
the letters of a single post—the current in- 
telligence of the day, to prove it beyond 
controversy. One of them stated: ‘ The 
‘ state of the country is daily becoming 
‘worse; a brutal murder was committed 
‘on Friday night, in the county of Water- 
‘ford; an old man was dragged from his 
‘bed, and because he refused to swear to 
‘ give up two acres of land, his brains were 
‘ blown out before his door.’ Another was 
from a clergyman, who, after describing 
the state of the country to be such, that 
the properties of the clergy had ceased to 
be thought of, and that their lives alone 
were now the object, he continued: 
‘ Though our county is placed under the 
‘ Peace-preservation Act, and that we have 
‘several stipendiary Magistrates, with a 
‘ large body of constabulary, who are out 
‘ every night scouring the country, but can 
‘ effect little, as the moment they leave 


‘ their barracks notice is given, by placing 
‘ bundles of lighted straw on poles along 
‘their line of march, so that they return 
‘ home after a fatiguing and useless search, 
‘laughed at by the people, who become 
‘ the more daring, from every unsuccessful 
‘attempt made to redress their outrages 


‘or discover their haunts. Scarcely a 
‘ house in this neighbourhood has escaped 
‘ without an attack ; mine was visited by a 
‘large party a few nights since; but not 
‘ finding any fire-arms they departed with- 
‘out doing me any personal injury: in 
‘fact, it is impossible to conccive the 
‘horrors of our situation, and God only 
‘ knows where all will end.’ He had also 
received that day a letter from an intimate 
friend of his own, a clergyman advanced 
in life, and who for thirty years had lived 
on the happiest terms both with his Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic parishioners— 
but a few months ago he had been obliged 
to leave his family and his home in con- 
sequence of some information he had given 
with regard to a murder that had occurred 
in his neighbourhood. Being anxious to 
see his family, even for a day, he had gone 
with that view to Liverpool, but as he was 
about to embark there within the last few 
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days, he was met by a letter from his 
daughter, entreating him to stay away, 
and adding, that much as they longed to 
see him, they would not for twenty thou- 
sand pounds, (although he left them living 
on potatoes and milk) that he ventured 
for one hour to his home,as for that hour his 
life would not be safe. He knew hun- 
dreds of cases of clergymen who had sold 
their books, their furniture, taken their 
children from school, had been forced to 
let the insurances on their lives drop, 
and had no resource left; who were 
literally exemplifying the description of 
“not being able to dig, and being 
ashamed to beg”—they were too high- 
minded to complain, and many of them 
hid their sorrows in their own bosoms, 
and those of their suffering families. Yet 
these were the men who were maligned 
as persecutors and covetous. He did not 
say, that they were without the faults of 
human nature; but it was cruel to trample 
on them in their present state of destitu- 
tion and misery; and while he grieved 
that so many of the Irish Members followed 
that course, he must, in candour to those 
of the Roman Catholic Religion, allow 
that the hon. member for Meath (Mr. 
Grattan) exceeded them all in the bitter- 
ness of his invective against the clergy 
of his own persuasion. It was scarcely 
necessary to refute these calumnies ; but, 
even within the last week, he had read 
the second Report of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on tithes, which stated, ‘that it 
appeavs, from the concurrent testimony of 
the witnesses examined, that the demands 
of the clergy, both as to the amount and 
the strictness with which they have 
been enforced, have been generally cha- 
racterized by great moderation.” The 
gentry of the disturbed parts of Ireland 
were not in a much better condition, and 
he felt that, returned as he was, tothat 
House, he had some little right to speak 
on their behalf. The fact was, that the 
relations of society were suspended, and 
the elements of civilization seemed re- 
solving themselves into the wildest disorder. 
Gentlemen could not go out to dine with 
their neighbours, and in their own houses 
dined with fire-arms on the table; when 





| they went out of their houses their families 
| watched with breathless anxiety for their 
‘return; they were in hourly danger of the 
_mid-day murderer and the nightly burglar 
-and assassin. That state of things could 


‘not continue; it was more than human 
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nature could endure—Men inured to risk, 
and long accustomed to brave it, though 
in a much less degree, unwilling to forsake 
their post of duty, might bear it some- 
what longer; but he verily believed that in 
innumerable cases, the wives and families 
of those persons would, at that moment, 
gladly exchange the demesnes and the 
mansions associated with their earliest 
and happiest recollections, and where they 
had hoped to spend their lives in safety 
—for the peaceful habitation of the 
humblest peasant in Great Britain. Could 
those hon. Members who dissented deny 
the fact? He (Mr. Shaw) happily did not 
live in a disturbed part of the country— 
but from the experience of his own house- 
hold he would say, that for many months, 
each morning as the post arrived, the 
members of his family opened their letters 
with trembling haste, to learn of their re- 
latives, their friends, and acquaintances, 
whether their habitations were safe and 
they all alive. One morning’s post 


brought him a letter from a friend, in- 
forming him that he should see him the 
following day, and the coach by which he 
was to have travelled conveyed the in- 
telligence of his having been murdered as 


he was driving to meet it, on the public 
road in broad day light; his head was 
so battered with stones, that his friends 
could not recognise it! And this savage 
deed was committed in the presence of 
many persons. Hundreds soon collected 
in a sort of fiendish triumph, and not one 
of them could be found to give evidence 
against the murderers. He would appeal 
then to the just feelings of the British 
nation, now said to be more than ever 
represented there, to do justice to his 
distracted country. Was it not justice to 
put down by every means necessary for the 
purpose the outrageous violators of the 
peace?—to stay the hand of murder 
—to punish the guilty, and protect the 
innocent ? The blood of many an 
unoffending victim of the present dis- 
organized state of society in Ireland cried 
to them for justice. The loyal and faith- 
ful subjects of the King called aloud to 
them for justice—to save them from the 
petty tyrants who surrounded them—and 
who would force them to be the perpe- 
trators, on pain of their becoming the 
objects, of their savage wickedness. He 
would lay aside all party spirit; his desire 
was to allay every feeling of rancour and 
acerbity, and to submit to the calm 
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sense, the good feeling, and the upright- 
ness of English gentlemen, the case of 
the gentry and the poor Protestants of 
Ireland. A slender thread now held them 
to that country—but it was the same 
which connected Ireland with these coun- 
tries. It might be easy to get rid of that 
little band—and, (continued the hon. 
Member)—‘ if with them you could for 
ever part with their ill-fated country, God 
knows I should not wonder at your will- 
ingness todo so; but you cannot. Ire- 
land must ever be to you a source of either 
good or evil—of strength or of weakness 
—it must either supply you with some of 
the principles of vitality, or expose you 
to mortal danger. To the utmost do I 
concur with the gracious words of his Ma- 
jesty, that the Union of the two countries 
—the Union of their Legislatures—the 
Union of their Churches—and the Union 
of all their terests—is indissolubly con- 
nected with the peace, the security, and 
the welfare of his Majesty’s dominions.” 
He begged pardon of the House for the 
long trespass he had made upon them ; 
he thanked them for their great kindness 
and attention; assured them of his will- 
ingness to redress all real grievances, and 
reform abuses where they were proved to 
exist. But, in reference to the present 
state of Ireland, he would conclude by 
impressing upon them this obvious truth 
—that when a house was on fire it was 
not the time to enter into an angry and 
tedious discussion upon the cause of the 
conflagration. The common interest, and 
the plain duty of all was, first to extin- 
guish it. 

Mr. Walker did not mean to deny, that 
excesses had been committed in Ireland, 
and that the law must be put in vigorous 
execution in order to suppressthem. The 
difference between himself and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who spoke last was, that 
he considered the existing law was sufficient 
for the purpose, and that that hon. Gentle- 
man wanted a vigour beyond the law to 
be exerted. But, because excesses were 
committed, were they to surrender the 
Constitution? As the Union did exist, 
let the Irish have its benefits—let them 
be treated like British subjects, and not 
outlawed. Because there were miscreants 
in Ireland, was every Irishman to be put 
out of the pale of the law? And was Trial 
by Jury to be abolished? The hon. and 
learned member for Dublin University had 
drawn a moving picture of the excesses 
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committed against innocent persons, but | sented having fled, the papers of the officer 
he had not’said one word with regard to; had come under his inspection. They 
those oppressions which had driven the} were carried off by some friends of the 
people to madness. He had not said one} chief constable; and in conjunction with 
word about the excesses committed by the} two other Magistrates, he had issued a 
police, who shot human beings as if they | warrant for their recovery. A part was 
were so many dogs. He (Mr. Walker)| recovered, but the rest were burnt. The 
knew the Irish people well, and would| House might imagine, from this, under 
never’ be afraid to trust himself among| what kind of system the police was 
them. Though a Protestant, he appre-| constituted. He would now state some 
hended no danger whatever from his| particulars of itsconduct. Directly a man 
countrymen. On the contrary, he would} was arrested, although it were for the 
rely upon them to the last moment of his} most trifling offence, he was put into hand- 
existence. There were, however, certain | cuffs so tight, that the hands swelled in a 
men who arrogated to themselves the merit | manner which rendered it impossible for 
of exclusive loyalty—men who alone | the poor victim to use them for weeks after- 
claimed the designation of Protestants; | wards. A policeman was brought to trial, 
and to them, he would say, the evil was} at the Assizes near him, for having shot a 
to be mainly attributed. What was the; man. It appeared that he went in the 
conduct of those landlords who were called | night to arrest a man; he broke open the 
“Conservatives?” Did they not threaten | door of the house, and directly he had 
to eject men from their tenures, because | done so, a naked man started out and 
they had dared to prove themselves honest | ran. The policeman asked if that was 
—because they had dared to return liberal | the man, levelled his piece at him, and 
men to that House? It was only since} shot him dead, by the light of the moon, 
they had been guilty of these outrages | as he was getting over a stile. The man, 
against liberty, that they had become so | it was true, was charged with a rape; but 
fearful of the peasantry—only since they! there was no charge of which persons were 
had turned out tenants for doing what the' more frequently acquitted in Ireland: 
Reform Bill gave them a right todo, that and at any rate, the policeman had no 
Protestant landlords had become afraid.' right toshoothim. Judge Moore thought 
He had been astonished to hear the hon. | the act of the policeman murder; the Jury 
and learned Member praise the clergy for found him guilty; but he was reprieved, 
their moderation, when so many instances of pardoned, and was, he supposed, a police- 
most grinding oppression on their parts man tothisday. The next case he would 
might be brought forward. It was true mention, was that of a man who was, with 
the sum sued for might be sometimes only | others, turned out of a public-house in 
2d. or 3d. but it must be borne in mind that | which he had been drinking. He re- 
it was wrung from widows and orphans— | entered; upon which the police made a 
from men with nothing but the potatoes , prisoner of him, and he was carried away. 
from only a quarter of an acre of ground | He found means to escape into a house, 
wherewith to support themselves and fa- | which the police, however, broke into. In 
milies. Some Gentlemen appeared tothe mean time, the mob collected out of 
wonder at the dislike of the people for the | doors and threw some stones, upon which 
police; but it was natural. The peasantry , the serjeant of the police said, he would 
did not object to regular soldiers, who did | shoot some of them, and then they would 
their duty without any reference to the | be quiet. He did, accordingly, shoot a 
religion of parties; but they objected to | man who happened to be passing at the 
the police force, because it was composed | moment, and who was eating a penny- 
of Orangemen, with hardly a Catholic in | worth of bread which he had just bought. 
it. The Returns upon this subject were | Bills of indictment were sent up to the 
most scandalously got up. The Inspector- | Grand Jury and were ignored. He begged 
general of Police, in sending round forms | of the Grand Jury not to give the people a 
to be filled up by the chief constables, di- | handle to say that they were trampled 
rected them to fill up all the particulars, | upon without any opportunity of obtaining 
jtruly, except that relating to the religion | redress. He could not explain what passed 
f of the policemen, which he would fill up| in the Grand Jury room; but he had no 
himself. He knew the truth of this, for | hesitation in saying, that he believed the 
the chief constable of the town he repre-| reason was, lest two Magistrates, who were 
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on the Grand Jury, should receive a lec- 
ture. The man was not even turned out 
of the police, nor was he even reduced to 
the ranks. [Mr. Stanley : When, when 4] 
He said he had no wish to cast unme- 
rited imputations upon the present Minis- 
ters, and he had, therefore, no hesitation 
in saying that it was before they took 
office. Still his argument went to show 
the necessity of remodelling the police; 
and if the present Government, in the face 
of such facts, would not do it, he trusted 
that that House would forcethem. Though 
he acquitted Ministers of these things, yet 
he could not avoid execrating some of the 
measures proposed. The third case was 
that of a man who was returning from a 
funeral, which was also attended by two 
policemen. A dispute arose, unprovoked 
on the part of the unfortunate man, and 
he was beaten very cruelly by them. His 
hat was knocked off, and when at last 
they were willing to let him go, he asked 
to be allowed to take his hat, which was 
behind the policemen. They crossed their 
bayonets to prevent him, whereupon two of 
his friends came up, one of whom attempted 
to pass the policemen to get the hat. The 
serjeant immediately drove his bayonet 
into his back and out through his breast. 
[Mr. Stanley: When?]. He was not im- 
peaching the present Ministers; he was 
only showing why it was, that the police 
were disliked by the people, and exem- 
plifying the nature of the oppressions which 
pressed upon the people in consequence 
of the constitution of the police force. 
An inquest was held, and the Jury returned 
a verdict of murder, but the coroner re- 
fused to issue his warrant for the appre- 
hension of the murderer; and when the 
Magistrates were subsequently applied to, 
they also refused to issue warrants against 
him. He had no objection to name the 
Magistrates. One of them wasa friend of 
his own, the reverend Richard Inch. The 
other, he believed, was Mr. Wm. Bolton. 
Application was made to the Court of 
King’s Bench, and in consequence of that 
application, a bill of indictment was pre- 
ferred and found for murder, but the 
Grand Jury found the bill against the 
wrong man—they found the bill against 
the man who did not commit the murder, 
and threw the bill out against the man 
who did commit it. He imagined that this 
was a mistake—but at all events, on the 
trial, all the facts were proved except that 
of identity; and when the witness was 
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asked to identify the party he said: ‘‘ No, 
that is not the man at all; there is the 
man who did it in the lower end of the 
dock.” He immediately said to the Offi- 
cers of the Crown: “Surely you will not 
suffer the real offender thus identified to 
escape?” But escape he did—and not 
only that, but he was still retained in the 
police, and was most likely now committing 
murders elsewhere. In addition to this, 
the police were obliged to subscribe one 
day’s pay each to enable him to employ 
counsel, and the Government, after his 
acquittal, refunded to them this money. 
He mentioned this, because a Judge at the 
trial of the Carrickshock affair, had found 
fault with the country people for subscrib- 
ing to fee counsel for the accused. If, 
therefore, it was blameable on the part of 
the people to do so, how much more so 
must it have been on the part of the Go- 
vernment. He thanked the House for the 
patience with which they had heard him, 
and should trespass no further on their 
attention. 

Mr. Fergus O’ Connor could not, repre- 
senting, as he did, the largest county in 
Ireland, refrain from offering a few obser- 
vations on that occasion. The hon. and 
learned member for the University of Dub- 
lin appeared to have the greatest sympathy 
for the distressed condition of the clergy 
of Ireland ; but he appeared to have so far 
exhausted his benevolent and humane feel- 
ings towards them, that he had none left 
for the suffering peasantry. They had 
heard the facts stated by the hon. member 
for Wexford, in reply to the hon. member 
for the University ; and he would ask them 
if they could consent to arm the most 
unpopular Government that had ever 
existed in Ireland with such powers as 
appeared to be contemplated? They were 
told by certain Members that the clergy 
were under the necessity of selling their 
carriages and horses, and other luxuries in 
order to buy food; but those Members 
never told them of the manner in which 
the last blanket was stripped from the 
widow and theorphan. The hon.member 
for Wexford had been stating circum- 
stances which had takea place prior to the 
present Ministry taking office: but he could 
say that he had recently prosecuted a chief 
constable of police. The charge against 
him was, that he had, without any author- 
ity, proceeded to arrest a man. Upon 
getting to the man’s house, he asked for a 
light, but there was no candle or fire, or 
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Adjourned 
‘even a fire place in the house, in which, 
however, a new-married couple had retired 


to rest. He ordered the men to fire. 
They did so; and one of the balls went 
very near the young people. He then 
handcuffed the man, and took him away. 
All these facts had been proved before the 
Magistrates; and it had also been proved 
that the policeman was tipsy; but the Ma- 
gistrates, six in number, declared the charge 
to be frivolous and vexatious, and dis- 
charged the culprit. He mentioned the 
circumstance to Mr. Miller, of the police, 
who transmitted the case to the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, with an opinion that 
& new investigation should take place ; 
but he had, at that time, received no an- 
swer fram the right hon. Secretary, and 
did not expect that his opinion would be 
adopted. Add toall this the case of Kan- 
turk. The fact was, that when the police 
were accused, the Magistrates always sym- 
pathized, and were willing to go bail for 
them; and yet these men, who had drunk 
of the very lees of faction, were those who 
were now to be intrusted with additional 
powers. In the county which he repre- 
sented, there had not been recently a single 
outrage, except those of which the police 
had been the occasion. He trusted that 
they would exercise the greatest caution 
before they went the length of arming the 
worst description of men—the gentry of 
Ireland — with additional power, They 
had already driven the people of Ireland to 
madness, and now they were feeling the 
reaction resulting from their own conduct. 
They had waited for two years for redress 
of grievances from the present Ministry ; 
and he would ask if they were to wait for 
ever, or for what indefinite period they 
were to wait? There was sympathy for 
the Pole when he rose against his great 
northern oppressor. He was a hero, as 
was also the Belgian; but the Irishman 
who rose against oppression was stigma- 
tized asa traitor. If it was not to bea 
Union, the sooner it was severed the better. 
The right hon. Secretary for Ireland had 
stated that he would rather expose himself 
to be bayoneted or pistoled than agree 
to the Repeal of the Union; but he (Mr. 
O’Connor), rather than see his country 
oppressed, would expose himself to pistols, 
guns, bayonets, or blunderbusses. The 
House might proceed to heap additional 
Oppression on Ireland ; but he would tell 
the House that it did not know how soon 
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the same strength, might be made to the 
people of England. He conjured them, 
rather than coerce the people of Ireland, to 
redress their grievances, and by that means 
alone could the Legislature render them 
contented and tranquil. The Session was 
not far advanced—the Ballot remained to 
be introduced—the Assessed Taxes to be 
repealed—Triennial Parliaments to be re- 
stored, all these were before the House, 
and it would have Ireland also, unless it did 
justice, continually before it. 

Captain York said, that the arguments 
urged by the hon. Member who had just 
sat down were the precise cause of his 
rising to address the House, That hon. 
Gentleman said, there were a variety of 
Motions to be brought forward which, 
alone, would occupy Parliament for a 
year; and these Motions were of such a 
description that they tended to overwhelm 
the Constitution. At such a moment, 
when a feeling was abroad likely to excite 
the public mind, he thought it his duty to 
support the Government, in order to 
strengthen the Administration ; but he by 
no means pledged himself to the approval 
of all the sentiments contained in the 
Address. Looking to the foreign policy of 
Ministers, he could not agree with them. 
As to that part also which related to the 
Irish Church, anything tending to separate 
Irish Protestant interests from English 
Protestant interests should never meet with 
support from him. He was sent, by a large 
and respectable constituency, a free, un- 
shackled Member to Parliament; and he 
should best consult their feelings and his 
own when he supported law and order, and 
on every occasion strengthened the Ad- 
ministration when it was oppressed by hon. 
Members of principles similar to those 
held by the hon, Gentleman who had last 
spoken. 

Mr. Emerson Tennant said, it was with ex- 
treme reluctance he rose on this occasion, 
but his duty as an Irish Representative 
would not allow him to give a silent sup- 
port to the original Motion. A complaint 
had been made, that Ministers did not 
detail the Measures intended for the relief 
of Ireland; but the contrary was the fact, 
for the King’s Speech not only contained 
a recommendation to reform the abuses of 
the Church—to correct the vicious system 
of tithes—but that these measures should 
be accompanied with such others as might 
bedeemed beneficialtoIreland. He denied, 
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meagre, barren document it was repre- 


sented tobe. When Ministers, at the time 
they required additional powers, an- 
nounced that they were to be brought 
forward in conjunction with salutary 
measures, he did not think that the former 
could be said to be rashly and mischievous- 
ly conceded. The hon. member for Kil- 
kenny asserted that the Ulster Represent- 
atives were Conservatives, and prepared 
to pass over, on the first opportunity, to 
the ranks arrayed against Ministers; but 
this was a mistake. He (Mr. Tennant) 
amidst a northern Protestant constituency 
( Belfast)had avowed his intention—and the 
announcement was received with applause 
—of aiding, with all his energies, in the 
thorough reform of the abuses of the 
Church. His resolution, however, was to 
amend, not destroy, and that by securing 
two great objects—the relief of a wretched 
oppressed people, and the rescue of a 
meritorious clergy from destruction and 
misery. He was not a Conservative: the 
numerous and enlightened constituency 
that sent him to the House, knew that 
the present anomalous condition of Ire- 
land was a barrier to all improvement. 
As to the Repeal of the Union, he could 
declare that the northern and eastern 
parts of Ulster regarded it with the deepest 
detestation. It was viewed as no more 
than a means of continuing agitation when 
all others had failed, or as the instrument 
of extorting newconcessions. The people 
of Ulster saw the necessity of Reform in 
every branch of the State; but they did 
not propose as a remedy for existing evils 
a chimerical and impracticable project. 

The House divided on Mr. O’Connell’s 
Amendment : 40; Noes 428; 
Majority 388. 

Mr. Tennyson then said, that the people 
of Ireland were looking anxiously towards 
the Reformed Parliament for some mea- 
sures of relief, and he thought the House 
was bound to give them some assurance, 
that their expectations would not be dis- 
appointed, and that a favourable disposi- 
tion existed in the House towards that 
much oppressed people. After the state- 
ment, however, made by several hon. 
Members, he was afraid the condition of 
Ireland would be found such, that, in 
mercy to the people of that country, it 
might be right to strengthen, for a period, 
the Executive authority. It would, how- 


Ayes 


ever, in his opinion, be expedient for the 
House to show distinctly, upon the face 
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of their Address, that this would depend 
upon the facts disclosed to a Parlia- 
mentary Committee. It would also be 
just that the Reformed House of Com- 
mons, to which Ireland had been looking 
with intense anxiety for a redress of her 
grievances, should express a determination 
to investigate and redress them. He had 
a perfect reliance upon the intentions of 
his Majesty and of his Ministers; but the 
House of Commons ought to assume a 
position and language of their own; 
and justify, by the first act of their exist- 
ence, that confidence which the people of 
Ireland were inclined to repose in. the 
Reformed Legislature. Every Gentleman 
who had spoken had shown a disposition 
to institute such an inquiry, and it must 
be instituted. Why then should they not 
soothe the excited feelings of that dis- 
tracted country by expressing this, and by 
such an assurance qualify the probable 
infliction of those extraordinary powers 
which were demanded? He was quite 
certain it would do much to soften the irri- 
tation which existed.. With regard to the 
Repeal of the Union he had stated his 
own disposition to maintain it. But they 
were upon this and every other question 
bound to keep their doors open to the 
petittons of the people, and not to pledge 
themselves so as to preclude them 
from deciding all matters brought before 
them upon their real merits. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) and other 
hon. Members had said, they should be 
ready to do so whenever the question of 
Repeal might be brought forward, but 
how could they remain free and unpledged 
so as to come to a conscientious conclu- 
sion, when they should have concurred in 
this Address? If the House determined 
to preclude all fair discussion upon the 
subject, they would increase the disorders, 
to repress which, extraordinary powers 
were now called for; whereas if this 
Reformed House should really show a 
disposition to hear any case which might 
be made in favour of Repeal, and after fairly 
discussing it on its merits, should decide 
against it, they would be likely to set the 
matter at rest. Thus, at the same time 
that the language of his Amendment would 
assure his Majesty of their readiness to 
assist him in maintaining the Union against 
all lawless attempts to dissolve it, or to 
disturb the peace of the country, their 
assurances of a determination to apply 
themselves to remedy existing evils, and 
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to hear patiently and decide upon its 
merits every subject legitimately submitted 
to their consideration, would be more con- 
sistent ‘with their own constitutional duty, 
and would tend to soften instead of in- 
creasing the frightful irritation which now 
existed amongst the people of Ireland. 
The right hon. Member then moved, as 
an Amendment, “ That all the words in 
that clause of the Address, relating to the 
grant of additional powers in Ireland, 
should be left out after the word ‘ precau- 
tion;” and that the following words be 
substituted :—‘ As may be found neces- 
sary; but if, under the circumstances 
which may be disclosed to us, we should 
be induced to intrust his Majesty with ad- 
ditional powers, we shall feel it our duty 
to accompany that acquiescence by a close 
and diligent investigation into the causes 
of discontent in Ireland, with a view to 
the application of prompt and effectual 
remedies; and that, although it is our 
duty to receive the petitions of the people 
of Ireland, with regard to the Legislative 
Union between the two countries, and to 
leave ourselves free to consider that subject 
—yet we are ready to support his Majesty 
in maintaining that Union against all law- 
less attempts to defeat it, or to invade the 
peace, security, and welfare of his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions.” 

Mr. Hume seconded the Motion. He was 
anxious that the first act of the Reformed 
Parliament towards Ireland should be of a 
soothing character. Now, the Address was 
a denunciation against the whole people of 
Ireland. Every man who wished to soothe 
Ireland and prevent the bitter disappoint- 
ment which must otherwise inevitably 
ensue, would cordially support this Amend- 
ment. 

Lord Althorp said, there was one very 
material objection which he had to the 
Amendment, that by the Address, as 
originally proposed, the House declared 
its opinion on the question of Repealing 
the Legislative Union, whereasthe Amend- 
ment left it altogether open. He could not 
agree with the hon. member for Middlesex, 
that those who did not vote for the 
Amendment would be wanting in sym- 
pathy towards Ireland. He thought the 

ouse might, at least, put confidence in 
the Ministers till they heard what were 
their plans of relief for that country, and 
then if Members did not think those plans 
sufficient, it would be quite time enough 
for them to come forward and propose such 
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Ayes 393 ; Noes 60—Majority 333. 
The. Motion for the Address agreed to. 


List of the Nors on Mr. O’Connell’s 
Amendment. 


Abercromby,rt.hon. J. 
Adam, Admiral C, 
Adams, E. H. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Althorp, Viscount 
Andover, Viscount 
Anson, Sir G. 
Anson, hon. G. 
Apsley, Lord 
Arbuthnot, hn.Gen.H. 
Ashley, Lord 
Attwood, M. 
Baillie, J. E. 
Baillie, Colonel J. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Bankes, W. J. 
Baring, H. B. 
Baring, W. B. 
Baring, A. 

Baring, F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barnett, C. J. 
Bayntun, Capt. S. A. 
Beauclerk, Maj. A.W. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Belfast, Earl of 
Benett, J. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, Capt. M. F. 
Berkeley, hon. C. F. 
Bernal, R. 

Bethell, R. 

Bewes, T. 

Biddulph, R. M. 
Biddulph, R. 

Bish, T. 

Blackstone, W.S. 
Blake, Sir F. 

Blaney, hon. Capt. C. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Bolling, W. 

Boss, Captain J. G. 
Bowes, J. 

Briggs, R. 
Brigstock, W. P. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W.B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brougham, W. 
Brougham, J. 
Browne, J. D. 
Browne, D. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
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measures as should seem to them most 
fitting. He felt it his duty to oppose the 
adoption of this Amendment. 

The House again divided on Mr. Tenny- 

















Bulkeley, Sir R. W. 
Buller, J. W. 
Buller, E. 
Buller, C. 
Bulteel, J. C. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Burton, H. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Byng, G. 
Byng, Sir J. 
Callender, J. E. 
Calvert, N. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, Lord 
Cavendish, hon. Col. 
H. F. 
Cayley, Sir G, 
Cayley, E.S. 
Chapman, A, 
Chaytor, W. R. C. 
Chaytor, Sir William 
Chetwynd, Capt.W.F. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Childers, J. W. 
Christmas, W. 
Clay, W. 
Clayton, Col. W.R. 
Codrington, Sir E. 
Collier, J. 
Colquhoun, J. C. 
Conolly, Col. E. 
Cookes, T. H. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Corry, hon. H. L. 
Cotes, J. 
Crawley, S. 
Crompton, J.S. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Curteis, Capt. E. B. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dalrymple, Sir J. H. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Dashwood, G.H. 
Davenport, J. 
Davies, Col. T.H. 
Dawson, E, 
Denison, J. E. 
Denison, W. J. 
Dick, Q. 
Dilwyn, L. W, 
Divett, E, 
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Dobbin, L. Hall, B. 

Dobbs, C. R. Handley, W.F 
Donkin, Sir R. S. Handley, B. 
Duncombe, hon. W. Handley, H. 
Dundas, Capt. J.W. Hanmer, Sir J. 
Dundas, hn. SirR.L. Harcourt, G. V. 
Dundas, hon. J. C. Hardy, J. 
Dunlop, Capt. J. Harland, W.C. 
Dykes, F. L. Harvey, Daniel W. 
Ebrington, Viscount Hawes, B. 
Egerton, W. T. Hawkins, J. H. 
Ellis, W. Hay, Sir J. 
Elliot, hon, Capt.G, Hay, Col. A. L. 
Evans G. Hayes, Sir E. 
Evans, W. Heathcote, Sir G. 
Ewart, W. Henniker, Lord 
Ewing, J. Herbert, hon. S. 


Fancourt, Major 
Fazakerley, J.N 
Fenton, J. 
Fenton, Capt. L. 
Ferguson, Capt. G. 
Ferguson, R. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Ferguson, Sir R.C. 
Fielden, W. 
Finch, G. 
Fitzgibbon, hon. R. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fitzroy, Lord J. 
Fleming, hon. A.C. 
Foley, E. T. 
Foley, J. H. 
Foley, hon. T.H. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Fordwich, Viscount 
Forester,hon.G.C.W. 
Forster, C. S. 
Fox, S. L. 
Fox, Lieut.-Col. C. R. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
French, F. 
Fryer, R. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gladstone, W. F. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, R. 
Gore, M. 
Goring, H. D. 
Graham, tt. hon. Sir J. 
R. G 


Grant, right hon. C. 

Grant, hon.Col. F.W. 

Grey, hon. Colonel 

Grey, Sir G. 

Grimston, Viscount 

Gronow, Capt. R.H. 

Grosvenor, rt.hn.Lord 
Robert 

Grote, George 

Guest, J. J. 

Halford, H, 





Hill, Lord M. 
He Sir R. 
Hill, M.D. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir 
J.C. 
Hodgson, J. 
Hornby, E.G. 
Horne, Sir W. 
Hoskins, K, 
Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Howard, hon. F. G. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hoy, J. B. 
Hudson, T. 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, J. 
Hurst, R. H. 
Hutt, W. 
Hyett, W. H. 
Ingham, R. 
Ingilby, Sir W. A. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jeffrey, right hon. F. 
Jerningham, hon. H. 
Jervis, J. 
Johnston, A. 
Johnstone, Sir F: 
Jones, Captain T. 
Kemp, T. R. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Kerry, Earl of 
Key, Sir J. 
King, B. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Lambton, H. 
Lamont, Captain N. 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Langston, J. H. 
Langton, Colonel G. 
Lefevre, C.S. 
Lefevre, J.G.S. 
Lemon, SirC. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennard, Sir T. B. 
Lennox, Lord W. 
Lennox, Lord J.G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
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Lester, B. L. 
Lister, E. C. 
Littleton, E. J. 
Lloyd, J. H. 

Loch, J. 

Locke, W. 

Lumley, Viscount 
Lushington, Dr. S. 
Lygon, hon. Col. H.B. 
Maberly, Col. W. L. 
Macaulay, T. B. 
Mackenzie, J. A. S. 
Macleod, R. 
Madocks, J. 
Mangles, J. 
Manners, Lord R. 
Majoribanks, S. 
Marryatt, J. 
Marshall, J. 
Marsland, T. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, T. B. 
Maxwell, H. 
Maxwell, J. 
Maxwell, J. W. 
Methuen, P, 
Meynell, H. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Miller, W. H. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Molyneux, Lord 
Moreton, hon. A. H. 
Moreton, hon. H.G.F. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morrison, J. 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Mostyn, hon. E.M.L. 
Murray, J. A. 
Neeld, J. 

Newark, Viscount 
Noel, Sir G. 
Norreys, Lord 
North, F. 
O’Callaghan, hon. C. 
O’Grady, hon. Col. 8. 
Oliphant, L. 

Ord, W.H. 
O'Reilly, W. 
Ormelie, Earl of 
Ossulston, Lord 
Oswald, R. A. 
Oswald, J. 

Owen, H.O. 

Paget, Sir C. 

Paget, F. 

Palmer, General C. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 

Parker, Sir Hyde 
Parrot, Jasper 
Patten, J. W. 
Pechell, Sir S.J. B. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pelham, hon. C. A, 
Pendarves, E, W. 
Peter, W. 
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Petre, hon. E. 
Philips, Sir G. 
Philips, M. 
Phillips, C. M. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Plumptre, J. 
Pollock, F. 
Ponsonby, hon. W. F. 
Potter, R. 

Poulter, J. 

Price, Sir R. 
Pringle, R. 

Pryme, G. 

Pugh, D. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Richards, J. 
Ricardo, D. 
Rickford, W. 
Rider, T. 

Ridley, SirM. W. 
Rippon, C. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rolfe, R. M. 
Romilly, J. 
Romilly, E. 

Ross, Captain H. 
Ross, C. 

Rotch, B. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, rt.hon.LordJ. 
Russell, Lord 
Russell, Lord C. J. F, 
Russell, W. C. 
Ryle, J. 

Sandon, Viscount 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scarlett, Sir J. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, J. W. 

Scott, Sir E. D. 
Seale, Colonel 
Sebright, Sir J. 
Sharpe, General M. 
Shaw, F. 

Shawe, R. N. 
Sheppard, T. 
Simeon, Sir R. 
Sinclair, G. 

Smith, J. A. 

Smith, R. V. 
Smith, hon. R. S. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spankie, Mr. Sergeant 
Spencer, hon. Capt. F. 
Spry, S. T. 

Stanley, E. 

Stanley, rt.hn.E.G.S, 
Stanley, hon. H.T. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Staveley, J. K. 
Stawell, Colonel 
Steuart, R. 
Stewart, E, 
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Stewart, P. M. Vyvyan, Sir R.R. Grote, G. Roebuck, 3. Ae 
Stonor, T. Walker, R. Harvey, D. W. Warburton, Henry 
Stormont, Viscount Wall, C.B. Humphery, J. — 
Strickland, G. Walsh, Sir J. B. Hutt, William . : 
French, F. 
Strutt, E. Walter, J. Lloyd, J. H. O'Reilly, W 
Stuart, Lord D. E. Warburton, H. Molesworth, Sir W. cathe 
Stuart, W. Ward, H. G. Palmer, General TELLERS. 
Surrey, Earl of Warre, J. A. Philips, Mark Bulwer, E. L. 
Talbot, C. R. M. Wason, R. Potter, Richard Tennyson, C, 
Talbot, W.H. F. Waterpark, Lord rece anne recs — 
Talbot, J. Watkins, J. L. HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tancred, H. W. 
Tapps, G. W. 
Tayleur, W. 

Taylor, rt. hon. M. A. 
Tennant, J. E, 
Tennyson, rt. hon. C. 
Thompson, P. B. 
Thompson, rt.hn.C.P. 
Throckmorton, R. G. 
Todd, J. R. 

Tooke, W. 

Tracey, C. A. 
Trelawney, W. L. S. 
Trevor, hon, G. R. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 


Watson, hon. R. 
Wedgewood, J. 
Wemyss, Capt. J. 
Weyland, Major R. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
White, S. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilks, J. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williams, R. 
Willoughby, Si_ H. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Windham, W. 
Wood, G. W. 
Wood, M. 


Turner, W. Wood, Colonel T. 
Tynte, C. K. K. Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Tynte, C. J. K. Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. Wynn, rt. hon, C. W. 
Tyrell, C. Yelverton, hon. W. Hi. 
Verner, W. Yorke, Capt. C. P. 
Verney, Sir H. Young, J. 
Vernon, hon. G. J. Young, G. F. 
Villiers, Viscount TELLERS, 
Vincent, Sir F, Rice, hon. T. 8. 
Vivian, J. H. Wood, C. 
List of the Axes. 

ENGLAND. Maclauhlin, L. 
Attwood, T. Nagle, Sir R. 
Cobbett, W. O’Brien, Cornelius 
Faithful, G. O'Connell, Maurice 
Fielden, John O'Connell, John 
Hume, J. O’Connell, Morgan 
Kennedy, James O’Connor, Fergus 

SCOTLAND. O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Kinlock, George Roche, W. 
Wallace, R. Roche, David 

IRELAND, Roe, James 
Baldwin, Dr. Rorke, J. H. 


Barron, H. W. 
Butler, hon. P. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Finn, W.F. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fitzgerald, T. 
Grattan, Henry 
Keane, Sir R. 
Lalor, Patrick 
Lynch, A. H. 


In addition to the above, the following voted 


Ruthven, E. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Sullivan, R. 
Talbot, J.H. 
Walker, C. A. 
Wallace, T. 
White, L. 
Vigors, N. A. 
TELLERS. 
O’Connell, D. 
Ruthven, E. S. 


Sor the Amendment of Mr. Tennyson :— 


ENGLAND. 
Beauclerk, Major E. 
Brotherton, Joseph 


Butler, Charles 
Fryer, R. 
Gaskell, D, 





Monday, February 11th, 1833. 


Tituxes (IRELAND).] Lord Teynham 
presented a Petition from a parish in the 
county of Mayo, praying their Lordships 
to relieve them of the burthens which they 
laboured under with respect to tithes, and 
to consider how the property of the Church 
of Ireland might be converted into a pur- 
pose both useful and national. The noble 
Lord, in presenting the petition, observed 
it was one of very great importance. It 
was signed by upwards of 1,700 inhabitants 
of the parish, almost all of whom were 
tenants of the noble Marquess who was 
Lord lieutenant of the county ; it was got 
up without “agitation,” or any means 
that could be deemed improper, and was 
couched in such feeling terms, that their 
Lordships could not refuse it their atten- 
tion. They complained of the imposition 
of tithes for the benefit of men from whom 
they derived no advantage, and with whom 
they could have no concern. They were 
themselves without a place of worship ; 
their only temple was the canopy of the 
skies ; and all their light was derived from 
the windows of heaven. In conclusion, 
they prayed that the Church property in 
Ireland might be turned to some useful 
and national purpose. Extraordinary powers 
might be granted, and suspensions of the 
Constitution ; but such acts never could— 
nothing but justice could—bring back the 
people to the ways of peace and obedience 
to the law. If a traveller visited Ireland, 
the first object that would strike him 
was the number of churches ; but his first 
question would be, “ where are the con- 
gregations to enjoy all this spiritual com- 
fort?” He would see one party lording 
it like conquerors over the property and 
lives of others, and it would soon become a 
fixed conviction of his mind, that until 
this imposition was removed, there would 
be no peace, no harmony for the country. 
He had always felt the greatest confidence 
in the noble Lord at the head of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and he trusted that 
his expectations would not be defeated, 


and that a liberal measure would be brought 
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forward, as he was confident that the 
measure talked of for the commutation of 
tithes would be completely inefficient. It 
was morally impossible to carry it into effect. 
In conclusion he expressed his deep regret 
that a burthen which pressed so heavily on 
agriculture in England and Ireland was 
not removed. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


. Disturbances 


DistuRBANcEs IN Mayo.] Lord 
Teynham felt much regret that he was 
obliged, in compliance with his duty, to 
allude to his noble friend, the Marquess of 
Sligo, and question the propriety of his 
conduct. He meant to bring before the 
House, before his Majesty's Ministers, and 
before the great bar of the nation, from 
which, in the last resort, justice must be 
expected, a question of great importance— 
the power exercised of subjecting the barony 
of Gallen to the Peace-preservation Act. 
He had been requested by numerous in- 
habitants of that barony to lend his humble 
aid in procuring them redress. He had 
reduced the facts to writing, in order to 
avoid the possibility of being carried away, 
and giving offence to the noble Marquess. 
Their Lordships were aware that the 
Lords Justices of Ireland had placed under 
the Peace-preservation Act, Gallen, a 
barony in Mayo, of which county his 
noble friend was Lord-lieutenant. This 
step had been resorted to without any 
communication having been made to the 
resident Magistrates, without any demand 
on their part of such an interference, and 
without the sanction of the landed pro- 
prietors. The noble Marquess had merely 
given notice to the county Magistrates, 
that they ought to take the state of the 
barony into consideration. Accordingly, 
sixty Magistrates assembled at Castlebar on 
the twenty-second of last month, in a pri- 
vate house, and deliberated with closed 
doors—a custom which he hoped would 
not long continue a fashion in England or 
Ireland. These gentlemen were, of course, 
unacquainted with the localities of the 
barony of Gallen—they knew nothing 
about it, and were obliged to take such 
information as the noble Marquess supplied. 
That was the ground on which they formed 
their opinions. Now he was instructed to 
say, that many persons offered to give 
testimony on oath, and prove that there 
were no disturbances to warrant such a 
visitation, and especially on the eve of a 
contested election. The election was the 
real cause of the whole proceeding. Reform 


{LORDS} 
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in England was carried to get rid of 
nomination boroughs, and to deprive landed 
proprietors of the power of sending their 
nominees into Parliament. But the noble 
Marquess, as soon as he got to Ireland, 
said: ‘ Oh, the principles of Reform don’t 
apply here ; the county of Mayo is my Old 
Sarum ; and any one coming here to take 
my power from me is an enemy, a disturber 
of the public peace—is, in fact, one of 
O’Connell’s gang.” Who was it that 
came forward to contest the representation 
of the county of Mayo? Sir William 
Brabazon, a gentleman of ancient family, 
of great influence and property in the 
county, a descendant of the man who se- 
cured Ireland for this country. Their 
Lordships might read in the Records of 
that House, that the Lord Treasurer Bra- 
bazon, in the time of Henry the 8th, came 
forward to settle the liberties of the country, 
by passing the Act of Supremacy ; and on 
the occasion now referred to, Sir William 
Brabazon came forward to uphold the 
rights of Irishmen. But he would proceed 
no further in his eulogy of that gentleman, 
because his worthiness to be the represent- 
ative of Mayo, and the anxiety of all 
classes in that county to be represented by 
him, were equally well known. He hoped, 
however, that the freedom of election 
would be soon as secure in Ireland as 
England. Who was the gentleman opposed 
to Sir William Brabazon? A _ person 
certainly of respectability, but of no pro- 
perty, without even votes, whose sole claim 
was, that he was the relative of the noble 
Marquess. At the election, acts were per- ~ 
petrated of such a nature that it was 
astonishing Government could, after these 
deeds, expect that law would be obeyed 
in Ireland. Two men were murdered on 
Christmas-day for looking at the High 
Sheriff. Notwithstanding the laughter of 
some noble Lords, he must re-assert the 
accuracy of his statement. Another murder 
had been committed by the police without 
even the censure of a Magistrate; and in 
these cases the verdict returned was—“ Jus- 
tifiable homicide.” The noble Earl now 
at the head of the Ministry stated, in the 
year 1799, in the House of Commons, as he 
found the words reported in Hansard’s 
Parliamentary History. ‘What I most 
‘heartily wish for’ said the noble Earl, ‘is 
‘Union between the two countries. By 
‘Union, I mean something more than a 
‘mere word—a Union, not of Parliaments, 
‘but of hearts, affections, and interests— 
‘a Union of vigour, of ardour, and zeal 


in Mayo. 
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‘ for the general welfare of the British Em- 
‘pire. It is this species of Union, and 
‘this only, that can tend to increase the 
‘real strength of the empire, and give it 
‘security against any danger.* Such were 
the words of the noble Earl; and more 
than thirty years had passed away since 
the Union had taken place—with what 
result, unfortunately, the present state of 
Ireland too painfully demonstrated. He 
(Lord Teynham) challenged any one to 
assert that hitherto it had not been a 


- Union of power, of weakness, and oppres- 


sion of every description. For nearly 
thirty years the great boon—emancipation 
—demanded by justice and religion, as 
well as the interest of the country, had 
been withheld. Reverting again to the 
immediate subject before the House, he 
could state, that he was assured by re- 
spectable persons in Gallen, that there had 
been no riots, nor one murder committed, 
to justify the infliction of the Peace-pre- 
servation Act. And why should this 
barony be put out of the King’s peace 
more than Erris? Why had the proceed- 
ings been put under a bushel ? Why had 
the noble Lord removed the quarter ses— 
sions from Tuam to Ballina, without a 
single reason being assigned for it? In 
that part of Ireland there was a large num- 
ber of great fairs. Could it conduce to 
peace, to have policemen, with loaded arms, 
walking through the assembled multitudes ? 
At the late election for Kent, the supporters 
of Sir William Cosway declared, that their 
champion would remove the Quarter Ses- 
sions from Canterbury to Ashford. But if 
a parallel for the slighter unconstitutional 
threat was to be found in an English elec- 
tion, there was none for the tremendous 
power placed in the hands of the Irish police. 
Was it credible that any persons could ex- 
pect peace or order if such acts as had been 
detailed were permitted to pass with impu- 
nity? If the perpetrators of those homi- 
cides, as they were called in Ireland, had 
been brought to trial in England, they 
would certainly have been found guilty of 
murder. And were the Irish to be hunted 
down as out of the pale of humanity? 
The present subject deeply concerned the 
peace of Ireland, and the proceedings of 
that House were looked to with intense 
interest, as decisive proofs whether England 
was willing to render justice to Ireland. 
There would be no necessity for unconsti- 
tutional powers, if justice were done. It 





* Vol, xxxiv. p. 337. 
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was useless to attempt to conquer a people 
who gave their. hearts to resistance. It 
was not his intention to indulge in praise 
of the gallant general who commanded 
the army in Ireland, or of the noble Lord 
who was at its head in this country; but 
it was a strong fact, that the troops were 
withdrawn from Gallen about the time 
that it was put under the Peace-preserva- 
tion Act. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving for “ A copy of the proclamation of 
the Lords Justices of Ireland, declaring the 
barony of Gallen, in the county of Mayo, in 
astateof disturbance, and requiring an additi- 
onal force under the Peace-preservation Act. 
Copy of the memorial of the Magistrates, 
Catholic clergy, and freeholders of the 
barony, to the Lords Justices thereon. 
Copy of a memorial thereon, from Sir 
William Brabazon, bart., and T. D. Ellard, 
esq., a Magistrate of the county, presented 
January 26, 1833. <A list of the chief 
constables of the county of Mayo, serving 
on the Ist of July, 1832; noticing those 
who have been since dismissed, their names 
and occupations, and the parish and barony 
of the persons nominated in their stead. A 
return of the number of committals by the 
Magistrates of the barony of Gallen, and of 
the convictions at the petty sessions holden 
at Swinford and Fozford, in that barony, 
during the years 1830, 1831, and 1832. 
And also, the number of persons now in 
confinement, or under trial, for offences 
committed in that barony, and the nature 
of such offences, since the Ist of July, 1832.” 

The Question was put. 

The Marquess of Sligo said, it was im- 
possible for him to know whether or not 
his Majesty’s Government would consent to 
the production of the papers required by 
the noble Lord ; as far as his own feelings 
were concerned, he had not the slightest 
objection to their production, but the con- 
trary. He must, however, claim their Lord- 
ships’ attention for a few moments, whilst 
he rebutted the attack made on him by the 
noble Lord. If the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland were present, or if the Secretary 
for Ireland had a seat in that House, they 
could inform their Lordships that the 
barony of Gallen had been a cause of great 
uneasiness to him as Lord lieutenant of 
the County of Mayo during the last two 
years. It contained a very small number 
of local Magistrates, and the difficulty of 
things was enhanced by persons whose 
station entitled them to act as Magistrates 
refusing the office. Notwithstanding, till 
a recent period, Gallen did not constitute a 
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decided exception to the general peaceable 
condition of the county. His character 
having been impugned by the noble Lord 
who dealt in direct impeachments—not in- 
sinuations— against his honour and motives, 
and had brought distinct charges, the 
House would allow him to show that the 
barony of Gallen was in such a state of 
disturbance as to demand the application 
of the Peace-preservation Act, and their 
Lordships would also bear with him whilst 
he explained the causes of so lamentable a 
condition of things. At the same time, it 
was due to himself to say that, expecting 
no accusation.of this nature, he did not 
bring over a single document on the subject ; 
but from his recollection of the number of 
cutrages that had occurred, he would men- 
tion some, although aware that he must 
omit many. On the Ist of September, a 
contest took place concerning the possession 
of a house at Derryhath between brothers 
named M’ Loughlin, and the matter created 
such a degree of animosity and excitement 
that the police and military had to take 
possession of the House in dispute to pre- 
vent bloodshed. Shortly afterwards the 
haggard of a gentleman, whose son had 
been the agent of one of the disputants, 
was destroyed by fire. Subsequently to 
thisevent Mr. Burton, one of the most ex- 
tensive tithe-owners in the neighbourhood, 
came to inform him that he could not 
obtain a single shilling of his tithes, and he 
sent his two proctors to confirm the state- 
ment on oath. Meantime the violence and 
disturbances had excited the attention of 
the Inspectors-general of Police, and thirty 
policemen and a sub-Inspector were sent 
to assist in the collection of tithes. Shortly 
afterwards a letter came from the Inspector, 
stating that 1,200 persons had marched 
into the town and to the chapel in regular 
military array, and that at the chapel they 
were addressed by the hon. baronet men- 
tioned by the noble Lord. The hon. 
baronet, on being questioned on the subject, 
stated to him (the Marquess of Sligo) that 
the numbers of the people had been greatly 
exaggerated, and that all they wanted was 
to hear his opinion about tithes, having 
heard which they went away. But he 
had been told in other quarters, that the 
hon. Baronet addressed the people from the 
pulpit of the chapel, and asked them to 
withdraw, under apparent feelings of alarm. 
The Inspector of Police informed him that 
it was impossible to do anything in the 
collection of tithes. He had sent to the 
Magistrates, requesting them to evince 
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more activity in their exertions with regard 
to tithes, but apprehending that they would 
not comply with the suggestion, he applied 
to Government, and Mr. Jones, an English 
gentleman, was sent down as a stipendiary 
Magistrate. After Mr. Jones had been in 
the county a few days, he found that the 
force at his disposal was insufficient, and he 
wrote to him (the Marquess of Sligo), 
stating, that it was as much as all their 
lives were worth to remain. Under these 
circumstances, application was made to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hare, commanding the 
27th Regiment, who with his usual prompti- 
tude sent another company to the assist~ 
ance of Mr. Jones. Forty police, and 110 
or 120 military, went out, net toseize, but to 
view tithes, and experienced such resistance, 
that, in order to save their own lives, they 
were compelled to fire on the people. No 
notice was taken of this occurrence in the 
repeal newspapers. Did not the facts to 
which he had alluded afford a sufficient 
explanation and proof of the necessity of 
proclaiming that district? A memorial 
had been sent to the Home Secretary (thus 
passing over the Irish Government) against 
the proclamation of the barony of Gallen. 
Was that the proper course? He wrote 
to four resident Magistrates, blaming 
them for not coming forward or affording 
the slightest assistance on the occasion ; 
and he had received a species of round-robin 
communication from three of them abso 
lutely refusing to act at all in tithe cases. 
Immediately after the events narrated Mr. 
Jones left Gallen, and the troops went to 
their quarters. He had, afterwards, received 
a letter from the chief constable of police, 
stating that numerous parties, amounting to 
from 300 to 400, were going about by night, 
swearing in men, and that the police were 
obliged to hide themselves. The election 
then came on ; he would not discuss it ; but 
he would state that there were 260 police 
and three troops of the 10th Hussars in 
the town, and that so great was the excite- 
ment they were unable to keep the peace. 
This was the period when, according to 
the noble Lord, two men “ were killed for 
looking at the Sheriff’ What was the 
fact? The people attacked the Sheriff 
because he voted for the opposite party ; 
they attacked that party and its voters. 
Hehad had a letter from the chief constable, 
stating the outrages that were committed 
—the burning of a store of turf—the 
levelling of three houses belonging to Mr. 
George Moore. Further, as a person 
named Clark was returning from Ballina, 
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he was taken off his horse and cruelly 
beaten; but this was not sufficient—the 
barbarians who assailed him literally im- 
paled the horse, driving a stake through 
his breast. This occurred in the tranquil 
barony of Gallen: A party of revenue 
police went out in performance of their 
duty ; they were pursued by a’ body of 
several hundred people, and, doubtless, 
would have been sacrificed had not Mr. 
Moore (a gentleman already mentioned) 
taken them over a river in his boat. A 
few days afterwards a mounted policeman 
had a fall from his horse, and in the fall 
his pistol went off and wounded him; he 
called out to some men who were near the 
spot for assistance ; they came, and seeing 
him unable to defend himself, began to 
pelt him with stones. The man, who 
possessed great courage and coolness, mana- 
ged to get on his horse, and fire four or five 
shots at his assailants, after which he got 
off. A collector of rents was warned off, 
and told to bring his coffin with him next 
time : he took shelter in the police barracks, 
and was privately conveyed out of the reach 
of the people. What was the fact? That 
people would rather go twelve miles round 
than pass through this peaceable barony. 
About this time he learned from a Magis- 
trate that the daughter of a shopkeeper of 
Smithford had been carried off in the 
noon day, and not a creature ventured to 
interfere for the poor girl’s protection. He 
had a letter from a Magistrate, stating that 
bands of men, with white handkerchiefs 
round their hats, and hay-bands about their 
waists, were going about swearing the 
people to pay neither tithes, taxes, nor 
rents, and beating all who objected. A 
policeman had seen a dozen anvils in the 
road which had been taken from the smiths’ 
forges, and the owners were not allowed 
to take them away till they had sworn an 
oath not to shoe the horses of any persons 
who had voted against Sir W. Brabazon. 
In consequence of these circumstances, he 
considered it his duty to apply to the 
Government for additional assistance to 
put an end to such a state of things, but 
the reply being that no more force could 
be spared, the next thing was to call a 
meeting of Magistrates to consider the 
state of the barony. The meeting was 
advertised for a considerable time, and it 
was therefore competent for all who felt an 
interest in the matter, either one way or 
the other, to attend. Of all the Magis- 
trates present, only one gentleman opposed 


the proclaiming of the district, It was only 
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fair to say, that two other Magistrates 
belonging to the barony did not come into 
the room; one of them had signed the 
round-robin he had already mentioned ; 
but some time after, when the matter had 
been determined on, these two Magistrates 
came in ; all they begged for was the delay 
of a week, to see whether the people would 
not return to their allegiance, thus making 
an implied admission of the reality of the 
disturbance. The vote for proclaiming the 
barony had been carried at once. There 
were two Lords-lieutenant of counties, 
eleven Deputy-lieutenants, and forty other 
Magistrates present. The noble Marquess 
proceeded to read letters from various in- 
dividuals resident in the county, expressive 
of approbation of the barony being pro- 
claimed. A Magistrate wrote, stating that 
“he was happy to know that Gallen had 
been put under the Peace-preservation 
Act,” adding : “ Thank God, we shall now 
have a chance for our lives.” A Catholic 
gentleman spoke of “ agitators from Gallen 
going through other baronies, and preach- 
ing up exclusive dealing,” and of “ persons 
being waylaid and beaten in open day.” 
The noble Lord was mistaken in saying, 
that he (the Marquess of Sligo) had put 
the barony under the Peace-preservation 
Act—he was only one of sixty Magistrates 
who had determined on the measure. He 
knew nothing as to the removal of the 
Quarter Sessions ; he had never heard of 
the circumstance before that night. 

Lord Teynham: It appears on the 
papers moved for. 

The Marquess of Sligo: Then it is my 
fault that I was not aware of it. Had the 
noble Lord read the evidence taken at 
the inquests of which he spoke ? 

Lord Teynham said he had. 


The Marquess of Sligo regretted that 
having done so, the noble Lord came to a 
different conclusion from the Juries, their 
verdict being, in every case, justifiable 
homicide. He would then refer to the 
papers for which the noble Lord had 
moved. The noble Lord’s first applica- 
tion was for a copy of the Lords Justices 
proclamation, declaring Gallen to be in a 
state of disturbance—he believed the noble 
Lord had the proclamation in his hands; 
however, he might wish to obtain it in an 
authoritative form, and there could be no 
objection to that. The next thing the 
noble Lord asked for was, a copy of the 
memorial of certain Magistrates to the 
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Now this was the address of the three 
recusant Magistrates who had sent him 
the round robin, and of one other, and 
perhaps their Lordships would not attach 
much importance to that document. The 
third paper recalled him to the subject; 
and he might observe that Mayo had pro- 
videntially been one of the quietest coun- 
ties in Ireland for a long period. There 
had been nothing like disturbance, if he 
excepted a short period in 1829, when 
the Magistrates rallied against the dis- 
turbers, and beat them out of the county, 
without an appeal to the Peace- preserva- 
tion Act, although Galway, Sligo, and 
Roscommon were proclaimed. Asa proof 
of the comparative tranquillity of these 
counties, he would mention, that Ros- 
common had a force of 650 police, and 
258,000 inhabitants—being one _police- 
man to every 390 inhabitants ; in Galway 
the number of police was 825 to 380,000 
inhabitants—being one to every 460; and 
in Mayo, there were 198 policemen to 
367,000 inhabitants— being about one to 
every 1,900. The comparative smallness 
of the force showed the ease with which 
peace had been preserved in Mayo. No 
disturbance in fact took place there till the 


intimidation for election purposes began. 
The hon. Baronet whom the noble Lord 
had alluded to (Sir William Brabazon) 
started for the county on the repeal prin- 


ciple; the people became excited, and 
the face of things was then com- 
pletely altered. Their Lordships had 
heard before now of such a thing as a 
black list, but in this case, at the bottom 
of one of the hon. Baronet’s placards, 
notice was given that after the election 
the names of those who voted “ against 
their country ” should be printed ‘in red,” 
for what view and with what object he 
left it to their Lordships to determine. 
On the [0th of November an address was 
voted at a meeting (Sir William Brabazon 
in the chair), suggesting the plan of ex- 
clusive dealing, urging an extinction of 
tithes, and a Repeal of the Union between 
England and Ireland. In this address 
the fair sex was brought into efficient 
play, and “ mothers, wives, and daughters, 
married and unmarried,” were entreated 
to exercise their great and uncontested 
influence in behalf of repeal, and ex- 
clusive dealing, as a means of accomplish- 
ing that end. Lists were promised “ at 
the close of the election,” of the free- 
holders and their mode of voting. Perhaps 
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it was excusable to resort to such expedi- 
ents, (most certainly, however, he should 
not have adopted them) during the ex- 
citement of an election contest, but to 
persist in that line of policy after the 
question of the election had been decided, 
and at a time when no immediate purpose 
was to be gained by it, would be held 
less deserving of pardon. However, the 
address was published again on the 9th 
of January, with the promised list of 
freeholders and their mode of voting. Not 
content with that, instructions were 
given, apparently with the authority 
of J. D. Ellard, the chairman, who had 
also signed the memorial moved for, as 
to the office and duty of “ parochial 
constables,” who were directed to call the 
attention of the people to the scheme of 
exclusive dealing. This, he contended, 
was extending election excitement beyond 
its just limits, and protracting it at a time 
when no election purpose could be 
gained by it; it was culpable for this 
reason, that it continued the excitement 
unnecessarily, and held up those who had 
voted according to the dictates of their 
conscience as marks for contumely and 
injury. The object of the noble Baron in 
moving for a return of the sixty Magis- 
trates who acted at the petty sessions of 
Castlebar might be supposed by their 
Lordships to mean nothing; but it was 
with a view to show that they had been 
got together by him (the Marquess of 
Sligo), and that their decision had been 
influenced by the partial information 
which he had laid before them. With 
reference to the remarks which had fallen 
from the noble Baron as regarded the 
quarter sessions, and with reference to the 
return moved for of the number of com- 
mittals at the sessions, he must say, that he 
could not have the least objection to that 
return; but if unattended by explanations, 
it would certainly give an appearance of 
less crime than actually existed. Nothing 
was better known in Ireland than that a 
small number of assaults showed that the 
country was in a state of disturbance ; for 
that was a proof that the different parties 
had put aside their private feuds, and 
were united for one common object. All 
the evidence too in these cases was on oné 
side. The intimidation that was exercised 
prevented the people from appearing at the 
courts to prosecute, and then those who 
intimidated them objected to them that 
they did not come forward. As to the 
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appointment of the coroner, with regard 
to which the noble Baron had withdrawn 
his Motion, he begged to observe that the 
Gentleman who now discharged the duties 
of that important office was a man of most 
respectable character, of good sense, and 
of sound understanding. He knew no 
man who bore a higher character, and he 
fell: confident that any inquiry which 
might be instituted into the conduct of 
that individual would lead to results 
highly creditable and honourable to him- 
self. He hoped he had left no point 
alluded to by the noble Baron unnoticed ; 
he, however,. begged to ask the noble 
Baron, on what grounds it was that the 
noble Baron presented himself as the 
champion of liberal principles? He was 
anxious to know what claim he had to 
that title, and to inquire how far he had 
proved himself the friend of the people? 
What obligations did Ireland owe to the 
noble Lord more than to him, and could 
the noble Lord produce any flattering 
testimonial of having contributed to her 
happiness, and to relieve her distresses 
such as he possessed? He was un- 
willingly forced to speak of himself before 
their Lordships. There was no insult 
which he had been spared—there was no 
obloquy which had not been heaped upon 
him for having done his duty; but he had 
never been provoked to utter one word of 
retort, or in his own defence, till he had 
been assailed before their Lordships. It 
had been said by an eminent character in 
the other House, that if the people were 
not protected, it could not be expected 
that they would be obedient, and, there- 
fore it was, that he thought it his duty, 
above all things, to protect the peaceable 
people. In conclusion, the noble Mar- 
quess thanked their Lordships for the 
attention with which they had _ heard 
him. 

Lord Templemore felt it due to the 
noble Marquess who had just sat down to 
state, that such were the reports as to the 
situation of the Barony of Gallen for- 
warded to the Commander of the Forces 
in Ireland, that that gallant officer had 
felt himself called upon to direct him 
(Lord Templemore) to order a troop of 
the 10th regiment to proceed by forced 
marches from Longford to Mayo. Jt was 
also due to the noble Marquess to state, 
that in his (Lord Templemore’s) opinion) 
judging from the extensive correspond- 
ence which had taken place with reference 
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to this subject, and from other circum- 
stances, the measure adopted by the 
noble Marquess for the preservation of 
the peace and tranquillity of the least dis- 
turbed county in Ireland, had been highly 
commendable. He must bear testimony 
to the forbearance which the noble Mar- 
quess had shown, to the anxiety he had 
evinced, to save the county of Mayo from 
theburthen of an additional police force, and 
also to the accuracy of the statement 
which had just been made by the noble 
Marquess to their Lordships. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that notwith- 
standing the grounds on which the noble 
Baron had based his motion, he (Viscount 
Melbourne) should offer no opposition to 
the production of the documents for 
which the noble Baron had moved ; but it 
was impossible for him, in agreeing to 
the production, not to guard himself 
against its being supposed that he gave 
the slightest countenance to the statements 
and assertions made by the noble Baron. 
It was natural, nay, unavoidable, that his 
noble friend behind him (the Marquess of 
Sligo), attacked and condemned as he 
had been, should have gone at length into 
the statement which their Lordships had 
just now heard ; and the clear and distinct 
manner in which the noble Marquess had 
made that statement, and vindicated him- 
self from the charge which had been 
brought against him, had not only 
attracted the attention of their Lordships, 
but convinced them that his conduct 
needed no other justification. He felt 
satisfied that their Lordships, bearing in 
mind the Speech from the Throne, would 
not consider it proper that he should now 
enter into the discussion of the question 
as to the state of Ireland, as it must so 
shortly be brought before them in a dif- 
ferent form. He might, however, be 
allowed to bear his testimony as to the 
admirable conduct of the noble Marquess, 
and also to state that, from the information 
he possessed, and from the correspondence 
which had ensued between the noble Mar- 
quess and the Home-Office he felt certain 
that the noble Marquess had discharged his 
important duties not only with zeal, dili- 
gence, and activity, but with a feeling of 
tenderness and regard to the interests 
of the people, and without having recourse 
to any unnecessary measure of harshness 
or severity. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde had heard 
several of the observations of the noble 
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Baron with much regret. For himself he 
must say, that he had never seen a police- 
man walking through the county, without 
regretting that. such a force existed; but 
he had never heard any reasonable man 
say, that the police force had not behaved 
well, and that it was not necessary for the 
protection of life and property in Ireland. 
He could safely and satisfactorily state, 
that the conduct of that force had been 
most exemplary. It was not to be denied 
that human nature might, by the force of 
events, be sometimes rash, but, on the 
whole, the conduct of the Irish police 
force had been most correct. If the noble 
Baron had read the evidence which had 
been adduced upon the inquiries following 
the event to which he had alluded, instead 
of relying upon his instructions (as the 
noble Baron had been pleased to call them, 
which, by the bye, was a new word intro- 
duced into their Lordships’ debates), of 
those whose feelings he represented, he 
would have found that the man who 
fell had actually thrown two stones before 
the shot was fired which proved fatal to 
him, and was actually stooping to pick up 
another stone, when he was killed. Con- 
nected as he was with the noble Marquess, 
he did not feel it necessary to make any 
remarks upon the great services of that 
noble individual during the period at which 
the Ribandmen disturbed the country. 
The exertions of the noble Marquess were 
well known on that occasion, and he 
thought that the noble Baron onght to 
have been provided with better informa- 
tion and a few more proofs before he had 
brought forward the Motion which he had 
made. True it was, that the hon. Baronet 
to whom allusion had been made (Sir 
William Brabazon) had been a Magistrate 
for the county of Mayo, and the best 
proof of the manner in which he had dis- 
charged the duties of that appointment 
was his removal from that station. The 
charges laid before their Lordships were 
only supported by two Magistrates, and 
one of them had been guilty of a derelic- 
tion of his duty. It was no wonder that 
the people of Ireland looked with such 
distrust upon those who were placed in 
authority over them, when influential 
persons, who ought to know better, took 
so much pains to convince them that 
those authorities were guilty of such gross 
partiality and ill-conduct as they had been 
charged with. 

Lord Teynham thought he was justified 
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by circumstances in bringing the subject 
before their Lordships; and though he had 
been met by taunts, he had only discharged 
his duty. He felt satisfied that if the 
documents for which he had moved were 
laid upon the Table, their Lordships would 
feel that investigation was necessary. He 
could almost rely on one document alone 
—namely, the memorial which had been 
addressed to the Lord Lieutenant, bearing 
the signatures of a numerous body of most 
respectable persons, and which was itself 
a proof that the barony of Gallen was not 
in such a state as had been asserted. He 
had no intention in bringing the subject 
forward to hurt the feelings of the noble 
Marquess, but he had only discharged his 
duty, and he felt satisfied, that by the in- 
formation which these documents would 
afford, their Lordships would be of opinion 
that investigation was called for. 

Viscount Lorton had no doubt that the 
noble Marquess, the Lord-lieutenant for 
the county of Mayo, had discharged his 
duty in a most efficient and exemplary 
manner, and he also conceived that the 
noble Baron (Lord Teynham) had been 
erroneous in his statement with regard to 
the police force of Ireland, whose conduct, 
he could say, had been generally most 
exemplary and correct. 

Motion agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 11, 1833. 


Minutes.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Colonel 
Davies, Salaries of the various Government Officers at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and all other Crown Colonies. 
—0On the Motion of Mr. Pryme, an Account of all Duties, 
other than Dock Duties, imposed by Act of Parliament, 
levied by Corporations on goods Imported into, or Ex- 
ported from any Ports of the United Kingdom. 

Petitions presented. By Sir MicHaEL SHAW STEWART, from 
Kilbarchan and Paisley ; by Mr. CHAPMAN, from Whitby 3 
by Sir ANDREW AGNEW, from Comrie, Nenthorn, and 
Kirkinner ; and by Lord Morpets, from Long Preston, 
—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. 
Houmg, from Bervies, for a Repeal of the Soap Duty. 
—By Mr. Owen, from Milford; and by Lord Morpgru, 
from Long Preston,—for the Abolition of Slavery.—By 
Mr. O’CONNELL, from the Shoemakers of Dublin, for a 
Repeal of the Legislative Union.—By Mr. O’ConngLL, 
from four Places in Ireland; and by Mr. Donsin, from 
Armagh,—for the Abolition of Tithes. 


Arrrrmations.|] Mr. C. W. Wynn pre- 
sented the Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to examine into the cases respect- 
ing the taking of the affirmation by 
Quakers instead of oaths. In presenting 


the Report he must state, that the Com- 
mittee had met with a single case of a 
scruple to take an oath in the House of 
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Commons, and two cases in a Court of 
Law, which had been decided in favour of 
the Quaker. The Report would be 
printed, and would be in the hands of 
Members on Wednesday morning. The 
Committee had given no opinion with re- 
spect to the lawon the subject, as they 
were not required to do so. But on 
Thursday, he should move that the Affirm- 
ation of Mr. Pease be received instead 
of the usual oaths. He wished it, however, 
to be understood, that this was only his 
own individual opinion; and that he was 
acting expressly from his own suggestion, 
and not in obedience to any resolution of 
the Committee. 
Report laid on the Table. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE K1NG’s 
Speecno—Report.] Lord Ormelie ap- 
peared atthe Bar with the Report on the 
Address. 

On the Question that the Report be 
brought up, being put, 

Mr. Langdale observed, that though 
he might be considered irregular in the ob- 
servations which he was about to make, in 
commenting upon observations which had 
been made in a former debate, he could 
not, in justice to himself, and in justice 
to his constituents, avoid entering his pro- 
test against the interpretation which the 
hon. and learned member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Dr. Lushington) had put upon 
the oath which was taken by the Roman 
Catholic Members. As he was himself 
of that profession, he felt, that it was of 
the utmost importance that the meaning of 
that oath should be perfectly understood 
and thatit should be known, whatit did not 
mean. There could be no question of more 
urgency to Members who were situated 
as he was. It was a question which had 
already arisen more than once. It must 
be very disagreeable to any Roman Ca- 
tholic Member if he could be told, before 
giving his vote on a subject, that he had 
taken an oath which prevented him from 
voting in a particular way. On any 
other occasion he might have been willing 
to defer the consideration of the subject, 
but he was decidedly of opinion that an 
immediate understanding ought to be 
come to. It was hard that Catholic 
Members should be told that they could 
not enter into any discussion respecting 
the temporalities of the Irish Church 
without violating the oath which they 
had taken on entering Parliament. He 
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was persuaded there was nothing in the 
character of a Roman Catholic that would 
justify any Member of that House in 
insinuating that he did not pay attention 
to his oath. He was himself a Catholic, 
but out of a constituency of a 1,000 
there was only one Catholic in the 
borough he had the honour to represent. 
It was important, therefore, particularly 
to him, that he should not be placed in a 
false position, and that it should not be 
thought a Catholic couldnot vote as inde- 
pendently upon all questions as a Pro- 
testant. When he said all questions, 
he meant questions of property, for, unless 
Catholics could vote upon the question of 
the temporalities of the Church, they 
could not vote upon questions relating to 
corporations. He would no more enter 
into the alteration of corporate property 
than of the Church property. his oath 
was equally obligatory in both instances. 
What he was exceedingly anxious to as- 
certain was this: if any Member sup- 
posed that a Catholic could not give the 
same opinion as a Protestant, he ought to 
rise and profess that opinion. He should 
like to know the opinion of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, who cheered a remark made 
byan hon. and learned Member, whether, in 
their opinion, a Catholic stood ina different 
situation from a Protestant Member. He 
would go somewhat further than this. 
His MajeS8ty’s Ministers, in the exercise 
of their discretion, had advised the King 
to recommend to the House a considera- 
tion of the temporalities of the Church ; 
and the noble Lord had given notice of a 
motion which was to come on to-morrow. 
Did a Roman Catholic stand in any re- 
spect in a different situation from his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers? The oath taken by 
Ministers was: “1 do swear never to ex- 
ercise any privilege to which I am entitled, 
in order to disturb or weaken the Protest- 
ant Government in the United Kingdom.” 
The oath of the Catholic was: “I do 
solemnly and sincerely, and in the pre- 
sence of God, profess, testify, and declare, 
on the true faith of a Christian, that I will 
never exercise any power to injure or 
weaken the Protestant Church, as by law 
established.” Was there any difference 
between the oath of the Minister and the 
oath of the Roman Catholic? If he un- 
derstood the hon. and learned Gentleman 
on the other side right, he meant to say 
that a Roman Catholic had no right tointer- 
fere with the temporalities of the Church— 
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that every slight interference with the 
property of the Church would be said 
to go to the destruction of the Church. 
If the hon. Member said, that he (Mr. 
Langdale) was, by his oath, prevented 
from interfering with the temporalities of 
the Church—the temporalities being under 
discussion—then he should withdraw. He 
would rather take that course than be 
reminded that he had no right to interfere 
with the Church. It would be for the 
benefit of all parties that this matter 
should be set at rest one way or the other, : 
that no Member should in future run the | 
risk of being taunted. Thehon. andlearned 
member for the Tower Hamlets, had certain- 
ly declared that, touching the temporalities 
of the Church, and destroying the Church, 
was the same thing. Now, what was the 
destruction of the Church? Ministers 
and their friends would be loth to say, that 
a Reform of the Church went to its 
destruction ; and the right hon. member 
for Tamworth and his friends would, 
perhaps, be inclined to say, that a very 
slight interference with the property of 
the Church went toits destruction. He 
did not think there was any distinction 
to be drawn between what the hon. and 
learned Member had said, with respect 
to the destruction of the temporalities of 
the Church, and the destruction in part. 
If he were to be told that he was not to 
go into the discussion of this question, 
following his own opinion, but remember- 
ing that he had taken an oath which 
prevented him from discussing it, he 
ought not to bein Parliament. It would 
be greatly to the satisfaction of the Catho- 
lic Members in that House, and he 
thought to every Member in the House, 
to have this question set at rest. 

An Hon. Member said, that as long as 
the oath was taken, he certainly did con- 
sider the Catholic Members of the House 
differently situated from other Members, 
quoad the Church. As the hon. Member 
had challenged those Members who en- 
tertained such an opinion to state it, he 
thought it right to do so. 

Mr. Ward declared, that if he thought 
he, as a Catholic Member, was differently 
situated to any others in the House, he 
would resign his seat at once. He con- 
sidered himself quite as competent to 
enter upon the discussion of the affairs 
of the Church as any Member in the 
House. 

Mr. Hume thought, it would be more 
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satisfactory if his Majesty’s Ministers 
would take the present opportunity to 
explain what their sentiments were with 
regard to the doctrine laid down the other 
night by the hon. member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Dr. Lushington), in respect to 
the nature of the oath taken by Catholic 
Members of that House concerning the 
Established Church. At all events, the 
law officers of the Crown should say, 
what their opinion on the subject was. 
| He had been asked this very day whether 
it was the intention of his Majesty’s Min- 
isters to support such a doctrine? It 
| was so entirely destructive of the legisla- 
torial powers of Catholic Members with 
regard to the Established Church, that, 
though he had no difficulty in expressing 
his opinion on the point, an opinion in 
which he believed that he was joined by 
most sensible men who gave it any con- 
sideration, yet it did appear to him very 
desirable, seeing that such a doctrine had 
been so emphatically laid down by the 
hon. and learned member for the Tower 
Hamlets, that his Majesty’s Ministers 
should at once declare what their sen- 
timents were upon the subject. 

Lord Althorp said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman alluded to had no 
more right to state the opinion he had 
given, except as his own opinion, than 
the hon. Gentleman had to state what 
was the opinion of that House. Min- 
isters had no business to give any inter- 
pretation of the oath, nor ought ‘they to 
be called upon for. their opinion. It 
was of course open to any member of 
the Government, or of the House, to 
state his opinion on the point in the course 
of the debate, and to argue the question 
if it occurred to him. He thought the 
hon. member for Middlesex was not justi- 
fied in asking such a question. 

Mr. Hume said, he did not ask, that the 
noble Lord should give his opinion, but 
he asked for that of the law officers of 
the Crown. For himself, he was_per- 
fectly indifferent, as he had quite made 
up his mind upon the question. Still, 
as a doubt existed in the minds of some 
hon. Members, the opinions of the law 
officers of the Crown should be given. 

Colonel Davies hoped, that the hon. 
member for Middlesex did not mean to 
give such an immense power to the law 
‘officers of the Crown. The only consti- 
i tutional way was to take the sense of the 
‘House upon the question. 
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Mr. O’ Connell said, he would not allow 
any man to dictate to him what his belief 
was to be. If he had taken the oath in a 
sense in which the House did not under- 
stand it, he ought not to be one of its 
Members; for if he considered the oath to 
be different to the construction which he 
put upon it, he would not have taken it at 
all. He was aware that an oath ought to 
be taken in the sense of the person admi- 
nistering it, if the words would at all bear 
out that sense. When, therefore, he had, 
as a Catholic, suffered twenty years in 
consequence of his respect for an oath, he 
could not bear to hear it said, that he had 
taken an oath equivocally, much less that 
he was one of those who held an oath 
lightly; and he thought, that if he had 
been guilty of any unpleasantness the 
other evening, when an insinuation was 
thrown out that any Catholic Member 
voting for any alteration in the Church 
Establishment was doing so in violation 
of the oath he had taken, such unpleasant- 
ness was not altogether inexcusable. The 
interpretation which he put upon the lan- 
guage of the oath was this—that the 
Roman Catholics were bound, as were the 
Protestants also, to support the Church 
Establishment so long as it continued to 
be thelaw. But, as a legislator, he consi- 
dered it perfectly competent in him to make 
any proposition for, or to be any party in, 
altering these laws. That was his under- 
standing of the construction of the oath; 
and if it was not that of those who admi- 
nistered it, he would not stay there to be 
taunted as one who would lightly profess 
the name of God, believing, as he did, that 
he must answer for his conduct in eternity. 
He meant to oppose the bringing up of 
the Report. It was painful to him to de- 
tain the House upon this subject, which 
had for such a length of time occupied 
their attention. But it was his duty—a 
duty which he performed most reluctantly. 
He believed that none of his hon. friends 
from Ireland, who had already taken part 
in the debate, intended now to Address 
the House upon this subject unless per- 
sonally attacked. He was contending for 
constitutional freedom, and he felt that 
the acts contemplated by Government 
were so opposed to that freedom, that if 
he could only delay them for a single day, 
he was doing that for his country of which 
he was most proud—it was an act for 
which he would lay down his life if neces- 
sary. Considering, indeed, the present 
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state of Ireland, and the avowed intentions 
of Ministers towards that country, he 
thought it his duty tocontend the ground, 
inch by inch, and oppose their measures, 
however hopelessly, at every stage. He 
should oppose the Report of the Address 
being brought up, because that Address 
was stigmatized by its brutality and san- 
guinary disposition towards Ireland; and 
whatever might be the result, he should at 
least have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had struggled to the last against 
it. He was taunted as wanting in grati- 
tude to his Majesty’s Ministers, who, it 
was said, had placed him where he was. 
It was not the case. It was true, even 
proverbially, that a woman ought not to 
be grateful at the expense of her honour— 
a man of his integrity—or a legislator of 
his country’s liberty. It was not his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministeis who had placed him there, 
but the people of Ireland. His Majesty’s 
Ministers, indeed, had sometimes contri- 
buted towards it, but they had also some- 
times retarded it. He did not take his 
statement of the transactions of 1806 and 
1807 from his hon. friend near him (Mr. 
Cobbett), but he would say, that there was 
scarcely a man of them who had not, 
once at least, accepted office on the foot- 
ing of throwing the question of Catholic 
Emancipation overboard. Even Mr. Can- 
ning, it was well known, consented to such 
a stipulation. He threw back the charge 
of ingratitude. The Ministers had for- 
gotten the gratitude due to him and the 
Irish Members. They had forgotten that, 
but for the conduct of the Irish Members, 
they would never have gained the Reform 
Bill itself. When that Bill wasin danger, 
though he had been persecuted by them, 
he forgot his persecutions—the Irish Mem- 
bers forgot, for a moment, the wrongs of 
Ireland: and when the majority of the 
English and Scotch Members were against 
the second reading of the Bill, the Irish 
Members turned the scale, preserved Mi- 
nisters in their places, and the Reform Bill 
from destruction. And yet they talked 
to him of ingratitude. Again, when the 
Parliament was dissolved, in consequence 
of the success of General Gascoyne’s 
motion, which was insidiously directed 
against Ireland, what did the Irish then 
do? Despite the despotic exertions of the 
landlords—at the expense of many a 
suffering father, and many a_broken- 
hearted mother—they sent to the Bri- 
tish Parliament a phalanx of sixty-five 
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Irish Reformers, ready to give them the 
most unequivocal support in carrying 
through the Reform Bill. Oh, he was 
glad that they had thus ventured to up- 
braid him with ingratitude, that he might 
fling these recollections in their teeth, and 
bid them think on what Ireland had done 
for them, and then blush for their own 
conduct towards Ireland. And this was 
the reception which complaints of Ireland 
were to meet with from the first Reformed 
Parliament. He well recollected having 
been often told, previous to the emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics, by a friend of his 
now connected with the Government, that 
it would be most absurd for them (the 
Catholics) to do that which they had often 
proposed to do—namely, to postpone their 
demands for emancipation, and to join 
with the Reformers of England in calling 
for Parliamentary Reform; “ for (added 
his friend) of this you may be sure, 
that an English Reformed Parliament 
would never grant you emancipation.” 
He did not believe his friend then— 
indeed, he laughed at the supposition; 
but was he of the same opinion now? 
Certainly not. He was convinced that if 
emancipation had been delayed to the pre- 
sent day, it would not be carried by this 
Parliament; and he grounded that opinion 
on the fact, that nine-tenths of the Eng- 
lish people, whom the present Parliament 
was considered to represent, had petitioned 
against emancipation. He therefore threw 
back the taunt of ingratitude upon those 
who had reproached him with it. He 
threw back upon them the taunt of in- 
gratitude. Did Ireland ever deny help 
when England claimed it at her hands? 
The flag of England never braved the 
storm of battle, but Irish arms were there 
to uphold it; and of all the brave hearts 
by whom it had been surrounded, none 
were more numerous than those whose 
first pulsation was in his native land. 
His countrymen felt warmly towards the 
English people, but, alas! no attempt 
was made to take advantage of this senti- 
ment—no attempt to conciliate them—no 
promise of redress for those wrongs of 
which they so bitterly complained. What 
a glorious opportunity was afforded to 
the Ministers of manifesting in the Speech 
from the Throne their firm determination 
of bringing forward remedial and healing 
measures for Ireland. They might have 
immortalized themselves, had they done 
this, and won the love and gratitude of 
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his countrymen for ever. But no—and 
the Reformed Parliament, which ought to 
have been animated by similar feelings— 
that Parliament, too, joined in the uni- 
versal shout of exultation at hearing the 
mode in which his country was proposed 
to be treated by one of those who had 
made that country what it was. Yes, in- 
stead of soothing Ireland, they had resolved 
to exasperate her—they had resolved upon 
restriction, coercion, and taking away 
the law. They were told, that they must 
have a strong Government—and that a 
Government must be feared before it could 
be loved. Whose doctrine was this— 
whose example did the Government pro- 
pose to follow? It had been tried by 
Robespierre—it had been tried by Marat— 
it had been tried by men who had sur- 
rounded every tree of liberty with 1,000 
heads; they had said, that fear must pre- 
cede love—but that such a doctrine should 
have been propounded by a British Mi- 
nister —that a principle so atrocious should 
have been asserted in a Reformed House 
of Commons, was a stretch of despotic 
daring which exceeded even his expecta- 
tions. If he was surrounded by English 
Reformers, and if by some chance English 
Reformers were not unrepresented in that 
House, he would ask whether they would 
favour the principle of Robespierre, of 
being feared before they could be loved ; 
or whether the Government should not 
adopt measures of conciliation and justice 
before they employed the machinery of 
terror? What sort of a King’s Speech, 
he would ask, had been presented to a 
first Reformed Parliament? There was a 
pretty little commentary made on the af- 
fairs of Belgium and Holland—a note 
talked about as having passed between 
Don Miguel and Don Pedro—a few sen- 
tences composed upon the Charters of 
the East-India Company and the Bank of 
England ; but why had not ‘Ministers con- 
descended to notice the distresses of the 
people of England? Why had they not 
noticed the oppressive load of taxation 
under which they groaned? And then, 
when they had done this, they might have 
cast their eyes across the channel, and 
taken a view of seven millions of people, 
degraded and placed in a situation of the 
deepest distress—a people whom it was 
not for him to praise, but whom he could 
not cease to love. If they could not relieve, 
they might have commiserated. Ought not 
Ministers tosoothe instead of endeavouring 
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to intimidate them, and making themselves 
execrated by that nation? Did they mean 
to say, that they would make themselves 
feared in Ireland? He would tell them to 
their face they never would. This was 
not language which ought to have been 
adopted towards that gallant and fearless 
nation. It was brutal language—they 
should have used other terms. Even if 
they had wanted coercion, Ministers ought 
not to have come down on the very first 
day of the meeting of a Reformed Parlia- 
ment with threatening language—they 
should have allowed at any rate four days 
to pass—they ought to have taken the 
opportunity of setting themselves right 
with the people of England, before they 
had resorted to such daring language in 
respect of unhappy Ireland. Ireland had 
received much lip service from the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke from the other side 
of the House; but there was nothing that 
his countrymen were more dissatisfied with 
than that species of political hypocrisy, 
that talked of love and regard for Ireland, 
while it made a compliment of granting 
liberty to the people of that distressed and 
unhappy country. Would any man in 
England permit his Majesty's Ministers to 
talk of allowing them liberty as a favour? 
A great mistake had been made regarding 
the agitation which now existed in Ireland. 
There existed in Ireland a predial or 
agricultural war, and a political war. 
Nothing could be more different than 
these two wars. They were different in 
their effects—different in their causes— 
and required different remedies; and yet 
they were too frequently confounded. 
He begged to assure the hon, member for 
Knaresborough (Mr. Richards), that he 
was mistaken in the story which he related 
to the House a few evenings back. He 
had made strict inquiries, and he found 
that instead of the wages of the labourers 
being limited to 3s. a-week, he assured 
him that, in many remote counties, the 
wages did not exceed 2s. per week. Agri- 
cultural agitation existed quite inde- 
pendently of politics. What were the 
political disturbances in Ireland which re- 
quired these new powers? He was per- 
fectly ready to admit the existenc® of 
numerous predial crimes there; but those 
were totally ignorant of the real state of 
Ireland, and received the wholesale asser- 
tions of his Majesty’s Ministers with much 
too great facility, who confounded those 
predial crimes with offences of another 
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description. An hon. Member had as- 
serted, that he (Mr. O’Connell) had de- 
clared that disturbances had been in- 
creasing in Ireland ever since the present 
Ministers came into office. He had never 
said any such thing. What he had said 
was, that they had increased since the 
Speech made by the King at the close of 
the last Parliament, in which vigorous 
measures were alluded to, and since the 
strong measures which had been adopted 
with respect to tithes. But what was 
the present state of Ireland with re- 
gard to disturbances? There were no 
disturbances in the county of Cork. 
The two last Assizes for that county had 
been maiden Assizes. There had been 
five tithe meetings in that county, and not 
a single assault had been committed at 
any of them. By a letter which he had 
received that morning, he understood that 
there were no disturbances whatever in 
that county, and that not one Whiteboy was 
out in it. Yet the number of inhabitants 
in that county exceeded 700,000. In the 
county of Kerry, with a population of 
260,000, though eight months had elapsed 
since the last assizes there, there were only 
eleven prisoners confined in the county gaol, 
and of those five were in prison charged with 
rape; for in consequence of the non-ex- 
istence of Poor-laws in Ireland, it was not 
an uncommon thing for females who had 
become pregnant, and whoif inthiscountry, 
would have had the means of applying to 
the parish for support for their offspring 
—it was not an uncommon thing for such 
females in Ireland to swear a rape against 
their seducers with the prospect of forcing 
them to marry them. In the city of 
Limerick the third city in Ireland, and 
with a large agricultural population in its 
suburbs, there were only eleven prisoners 
confined in gaol. The county of Clare 
was now perfectly quiet; he believed that 
Galway was quiet too, and so were Sligo 
and Roscommon. The county of Mayo 
was said to be disturbed, and additional 
powers were, it was said, to be asked for 
with respect to that county. If he (Mr. 
O’Connell) should hear them asked for, 
his blood would boil with indignation. He 
knew that there had been some recent 
slaughters by the police in that county. 
One of them was occasioned by the Mar- 
quess of Sligo’s endeavouring to prevent 
the people from collecting the sea-rack on 
the coast. It had been their custom from 
time immemorial so to collect it, and, at 
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all events, their right to do so should not further powers, if they were given? To 
have been tried in the manner that it had | be able satisfactorily to answer those ques- 
been in this instance. It was by theagent tions, the present state of the law should 
of the proprietor, who sat on the bench ; be inquired into. By the law, as it at 
as Magistrate, that it was decided that the | present stood, there was not a single crime 
people in so doing had come under the | which a Whiteboy insurgent could pos- 
Wilful Trespass Act, and it was he who 'sibly commit, for which he might not be 
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seut out the police with summonses against | 
the people the result of which was, that the | 
unfortunate man was shot. It had been 
said that Trial by Jury had failed in Ire-_ 
Jand. He would defy them to point out. 
a single instance in which it had failed in 
lreland, where the poor man or the peasant 
was the object of prosecution. He was 
glad to see the hon. member for Mayo 
take his seat. He would now say, in his 
hearing, that if there were no other reason 
for his opposing the granting of extra- 
ordinary powers with regard to the county 
of Mayo, it would be the conduct of the | 
magisiracy and gentry in that part of the 
country. It should never be forgotten 
that at the time of the French invasion, 
when the French treops landed at Killala, 
those who ran away, and who left the 
British troops to repel the invaders, were 
the local militia, with the local magistracy 
at their head, and yet, afterwards, when 
extraordinary political powers were in- 
trusted to them, none were so inveterate 
in exercising them against the people. 
They might send German troops to Ire- 
land—and he had heard a report to that 
effect—they might with foreign merce- 
naries, endeavour to crush the liberties of | 
that country ; but he would tell them that | 
they would not succeed. The learned | 





punished. Whether he raised his hand 
against a dwelling house, opened a door, 


or solicited arms in aid of the disturbances, 


he was equally amenable to the law. 
Why, then, did the right hon. Gentleman 
ask for more than the law, which was al- 
ready adequate to the object? It was 
rather ludicrous to find the righthon. Secre- 
tary, who, last year, thinking that the powers 
thus afforded by the Irish lawhad too much 
of exaggerated severity about them, brought 


}in a bill to mitigate that severity, now 


asking for powers beyond that law which 
he last year was of opinion ought to be 
mitigated in its severity. Last year the 
right hon. Secretary, at the suggestion 
of the able Crown Solicitor for Ireland, 
was for mitigating the severity of that law 
which he now seemed to think was not 
severe enough. The right hon. Secretary 
now avowed a principle with regard to 
Government—the principle, that it must 
be feared to be loved—which had been 
only known before in the reign of Robes- 
pierre, in France; but he (Mr. O’Connell) 
would remind the right hon. Secretary and 
his colleagues, that that reign had been a 
shortone. When Lord Anglesey was inthe 
county of Clare, he said that he would not 
call upon the people to give up their arms 
until the gentry should do something for 








Member proceeded to contend that Ireland | their relief; 112, per acre was at that 
was not in such a state as to justify the | time paid in Clare by the poor for their 
granting of the powers demanded by his | land. The declaration of Lord Anglesey 


Majesty’s Ministers; and in support of his 
statement, he read a letter which he had 
received within the last few days from a 
Magistrate in Ireland, in which the writer 
said that his part of the country had been 
comparatively quiet during the last fort- 
night; but, the writer said, he was sorry 
to add, at the same time, that while so 
many persons were in want of employ- 
ment, it was impossible to expect hap- 


was a humane one, but it was not a wise 
one. It was true that eleven policemen 
were afterwards murdered in that county, 
but the murderers of the whole eleven were 
brought to justice, and the informer who 
informed against them was now walking 
that county unmolested. Several also 
who had taken part in the disturbances in 
that county were transported, and the 
result was, that the county of Clare became 











piness or tranquillity in that country. | perfectly quiet. The existing powers of 
All parties agreed as to the necessity of , the law were exercised with vigour, justice 
putting an end tothe existing disturbances; |was vindicated, and the tranquillity of 
the only difference was, as to the means. | Clare was restored. That county had 
There were two questions which ought to | sent them two Members to the last Par- 
be well considered—first, if there was ,liament, who voted on every division in 
any necessity for further powers? Se- | favour of the Reform Bill, and the return 
condly, what would be the effect of | which they were now about to give to the 
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people of Clare was to deprive them of the 
benefits of the British Constitution. He 
would repeat again, that more powers were 
not wanted by the Government to repress 
outrage and disturbance in Ireland; all 
that was required for the purpose was the 
due and vigorous exercise of the existing 
powers afforded by the existing law. In 
the Queen’s County, during theycourse of 
the year, they had a Special Commission, 
by which several prisoners were convicted 
and transported. There was no keeping 
back of witnesses there; there was no 
manifestation on the part of Juries of a 
disinclination to do their duty. The right 
hon. Gentleman had endeavoured to make 
out a case by a reference to what had 
taken place in Kilkenny. Now, every 
one of the Whitefeet brought to trial there 
had been convicted ; so much for witnesses 
keeping back, and for Juries not doing 
their duty. He would admit that, in the 
Carrickshaugh affair, in which eleven or 
twelve policemen had been killed in an 
open battle with the country people, a 
conviction had not taken place, but that 
was no reason why Trial by Jury should 
be taken from the people of Ireland ; and 
he would just explain why it was so. He 
defended the first prisoner that was put 
upon his trial for that affair. There was 
no attempt to justify the transaction itself, 
as it was unjustifiable, but the whole 
question turned upon the identity of the 
prisoner. He was identified as one of the 
murderers by three out of four policemen, 
who swore that he was engaged in the 
battle. But then upon their own acknow- 
ledgment, they had never seen the man 
until they saw him, as they alleged, in the 
heat of the battle, and they so contradicted 
each other in their accounts of the whole 
transaction, that it was impossible to rely 
upon their testimony where a man’s life 
was at stake. Then, for the defence, he 
(Mr. O’Connell) amongst other witnesses, 
produced a witness of the better class in 
life, who swore that the prisoner was em- 
ployed by him on the very day, and at the 
very hour, that this transaction occurred, 
in thatching a house for him. The Jury, 
after much consideration, acquitted the 
prisoner. Did that case furnish any 
reason for taking away Trial by Jury in 
Ireland, for suspending the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act there, and for depriving Ireland 
of the benefits of the Constitution? The 
foreman of the very Jury that was selected 
for the trial of those prisoners was chal- 
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lenged by him (Mr. O’Connell,) when on 
the panel, for being an outrageous partisan, 
and the Clerk of the Crown and the At- 
torney for the Crown having been sworn 
to try the challenge, found that he was a 
partial man, so he was accordingly set 
aside; but after the panel had been ex- 
hausted, the Crown put him and four 
others who had been set aside upon the 
Jury. He had been taunted with resist- 
ance to the laws in Ireland, and it had 
been said, that Jurors and witnesses were 
intimidated, and durst not come forward ; 
but where had there been any want of 
Jurors—where had there been any want of 
witnesses? There were no Jurors wanted 
in any of the counties, and as for wit- 
nesses, the only deficiency that he was 
aware of was on the part of the Govern- 
ment themselves. The fact was, they had 
no witnesses to be intimidated ; they had 
not the testimony to convict offenders, and 
yet they cried out for the enforcement of 
the laws to punish those who intimidated. 
They wanted witnesses. Yes, he believed 
them. It was testimony that they wanted, 
and they cared not how they procured it. 
Why not destroy the Irish by wholesale ? 
Why not surround them in a valley, 
and render that valley another Glenco ? 
Why not treat them as some years ago 
they treated 120,000 of their countrymen, 
whom they got together for expatriation ; 
80,000 of whom they shipped to the 
West Indies, of which 80,000 oaly 60,000 
reached the West Indies; and of which 
60,000, in two years, only 250 survived, 
the rest having died of starvation? And 
yet he was convinced that the right hon. 
Baronet near him was a much _ better 
Minister for Ireland than the present right 
hon. Chief Secretary. The right hon. 
Baronet was a philosophical statesman— 
he did not confound things which were 
acentury distinct—he would hesitate to re- 
commend unconstitutional measures. The 
right hon. Secretary (Mr. Stanley) had 
taunted him with the disturbances of Ire- 
land, and with the atrocities with which 
they had been accompanied. The case of 
the reverend Mr. Ferguson, a Catholic 
clergyman, who was inhumanly massa- 
cred, had been referred to. That gentle- 
man carried the question of the composition 
of tithes, by the aid of the Irish peasantry, 
against the landlords, and he had a long 
struggle for it before he could accomplish 
it. He (Mr. O’Connell) was counsel for 
him onthe occasion of an appeal to the 
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higher tribunal: the opponents were rich 
and powerful, but the victory was gained ; 
the clergyman was assassinated, but the 
_ hon. Recorder of Dublin was mistaken as 
to by whom he was assassinated: his 
enemies were not the peasantry of Ireland. 
Then the case of Hewson was referred to. 
That was a “robbery” murder, not a 
massacre; the individual had quarrelled 
with a private servant of his household, 
who murdered him, He (Mr. O’Connell) 
did not mean to say that there was no 
crime in Ireland; on the contrary, he 
admitted its existence to the greatest 
extent; but were Ministers taking the best 
mode of abating it? Were they doing 
their best to allay the inflamed feelings of 
the peasantry by consulting their wishes 
or even their prejudices? No; they were 
desirous of affronting the Catholic Clergy; 
and he could tell the House, that if there 
was one mode more certain than another 
to perpetuate the disturbances and con- 
sequently the miseries of Ireland, it was to 
put a slight and an insuit upon the only 
body who could hold a check on the 
vengeance of the people. To insult the 
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Roman Catholic Clergy was to outrage 
the feelings of the whole people of Ireland. 


But the truth was, that Ministers did not 
want their measures of coercion for the 
good of Ireland—they wanted them for 
another purpose. When he (Mr. O’Con- 
nell, saw them attempting to confound the 
political with the agricultural agitation of 
Ireland, he was convinced what was the 
real purpose for which those powers were 
required. He could not but admire the 
bonhomie of the noble Lord, who spoke 
of the good intentions of his Majesty’s 
Government. Did the noble Lord re- 
collect the Spanish proverb, which said 
that “Hell was paved with good in- 
tentions?” Had there been a petition 
presented from Ireland, complaining of 
distress or of wrongs, that the noble Lord 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) did not 
find sume miserable excuse for its not 
being printed? He (Mr. O’Connell) and 
his colleagues, the Representatives of Ire- 
land, had been taunted for not having 
brought forward the question of the Repeal 
of the Union; it had been looked upon as 
a sign of cowardice, and as a proof that 
they had abandoned the project, to ac- 
complish which they had been returned to 
Parliament. Did the hon. Members who 
had thus amused themselves suppose that 
this hanging-back was because they (the 
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Representatives of Ireland,) had not argu- 
ments to support the call for a Repeal of 
the Union? They were mistaken if they 
did. But he would ask the House of 
what use the bringing forward of that 
question, or rather of the arguments in 
support of it, would have been when the 
very mention of the subject as one of 
debate was interdicted by the Address 
against which he was now protesting. To 
show, however, that the question had not 
been abandoned from weakness of argu- 
ment, he would say a few words to the 
House on the subject of this Repeal of the 
Union. The Union itself was but an Act 
of Parliament, and the repeal of it would 
but be an Act of the Legislature also. 
So far the question came under the cog- 
nizance of that House. If the question 
came before them as one of dismember- 
ment, he would be as averse to it as any 
hon. Member could be, for no man could 
be a more ardent lover of his country, and 
advocate of her welfare, than he was; but 
he need hardly repeat, that he did not 
look upon the repeal as a measure of 
dismemberment. An hon. Member, some- 
what too philosophical in his reasoning, 
had declared, in speaking the other evening 
on this subject, that there could not be 
two Parliaments—that there could not be 
two legislative bodies, and one Executive; 
but he (Mt. O’Connell) appealed to facts, 
and declared that, with some exceptions, 
the Parliament of Ireland had practically 
refuted the hon. Member’s reasoning. 
That Parliament had been charged with 
rottenness, but had it ever been more rot- 
ten than the English Parliament, even than 
the Parliament which had last sat in that 
House ? The object of the Ministers in the 
Address was to put down the discussion 
of the important question of a Repeal of 
the Union, and their conduct had been of 
a piece throughout their political life. Who 
enacted the penal laws? Who prepared 
the Insurrection Act? The Whigs. When, 
and when only was the venerated name of 
Grattan called into question? When he 
joined with the Whigs in that same Insur- 
rection Act. But to return to the charge of 
the keeping back of the question of Repeal. 
He (Mr. O’Connell) had been told by an 
hon. Member that he had suffered judg- 
ment to go by default; but what was the 
fact? He had commenced the agitation 
of the Repeal question in 1801, and had 
advocated it in every place, and at every 
meeting since that period, He continued 
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until he was offered emancipation; but 
he refused emancipation unless it was to 
be followed by a Repeal of the Union. 
The right hon. member for Tamworth 
had asked, why he did not bring forward 
the question last year. He had no doubt 
the right hon. Baronet would have been 
well pleased had he adopted that course, 
and he should have been as much lauded as 
the hon. Member (Mr. Hunt) whose seat he 
now occupied, had been lauded on another 
occasion, when he pursued a course some- 
what similar, The excitement in Ireland 
had continued until the question of Reform 
began to be agitated in England. He 
had then been promised a sufficient Bill 
for Ireland, and a redress of grievances ; 
and on this, much against his own judg- 
ment, he consented that agitation should 
cease. Accordingly, he used what influence 
he possessed with his countrymen—and 
he possessed none which did not appeal 
to their good sense and good feelings— 
and agitation was given up. Scotland 
had a good Reform Bill extended to her ; 
but what was vouchsafed to Ireland? A 
miserable, insulting, paltry, degrading 
measure, one that was dastardly and 
mean, and told the people in what igno- 
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miny and contempt they were held by 


their rulers. The question of the Repeal 
of the Union was abandoned, or rather left 
to slumber until the sitting of the Reformed 
Parliament, in the expectation, as it would 
appear, of justice being, by its efforts, done 
to Ireland. He would, however, tell the 
House for himself, that he never, for his 
own part, placed reliance on the promises 
that were made: he never did really 
think that justice would be done, The 
end had fully justified his forebodings, for 
he had come over from Ireland with the 
list of her grievances; he had declared 
them aloud to that House, and he had 
been met by the clause in the Address 
which called for the means to add to those 
grievances immeasurably. Had the Mi- 
nisters and that House listened to the 
earnest petitions of Ireland for redress? 
If they had redressed her grievances, he 
need not tell the House how they would 
have been requited by the feelings of the 
people of Ireland, nor how they would 
have stood before that country. They 
would have fixed the waverers, and have 
confirmed the loyal. But as it was, he (Mr. 
O’Connell) knew not to what extent the 
feelings of those people would carry them. 
When he heard the Speech from the 
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Throne, he nearly lost his senses, but he 
was determined not to be shaken or to be 
turned from his purpose. Not one of bis 
forebodings—not one of his expectations 
had been denied by that Speech. If they 
called changing the form in which tithes 
were to be paid enough to satisfy the nation 
—if the Church was to be kept up in the 
same state, with the same staff and the same 
emoluments—it was but a repetition of 
the miserable joke of ‘* Joe Miller” about 
the soldier and the drummer. What did 
he care—what did it matter—whether they 
flogged high or flogged low, if they flogged 
the people of Ireland at all? He had 
stated the grievances of Ireland, and 
called for redress. Redress was denied, 
and the Repeal of the Union was looked 
to. There were many men in Ireland— 
rational, thinking men—who had not 
hitherto joined in the cry, who, after read- 
ing this Speech, would do so. Were the 
people of Ireland so degraded that they 
would attend to no reasoning—that argu- 
ment must have no weight—but that they 
must be checked and put down by the 
witchcraft of unconstitutional warfare ? 
The right hon, Secretary called upon the 
repealers for their arguments much after 
the fashion of the beggar in Gil Blas, who 
asked for alms by the roadside with his 
gun elevated. The right hon. Secretary 
had his gun of coercion in the Address, 
and then asked the Repealers for the 
arguments which were to draw down the 
fire from it. He thought much might be 
said in favour of the Repeal, and though 
he would not enter at length into his own 
opinions, he would state to the House the 
opinions which some eminent men had 
delivered respecting the Union :—‘ I can- 
‘ not forget,’ said one, ‘the unprincipled 
‘means by which the Union is promoted. 
‘ The measure tends to degrade the coun- 
‘try, by saying that it is unworthy to 
‘govern itself. It is the denial of the 
‘rights of nations to a great country, 
‘ from jealousy of her prosperity.” Who 
said this? It was no mean authority. It 
was a Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. He 
would next prove, by the highest author- 
ity, that there was no legal right to 
establish the Union :—‘ You may make the 
‘ Union binding in law, but you cannot 
‘ render it obligatory in conscience. Obe- 
‘ dience may be enforced as long as Eng- 
‘land continues powerful, and during the 
‘ same time resistance will be a question 
‘of prudence. Whosaidthat? Noless 
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a man than Mr. Saurin, who was for! the Irish imports in 1800 and 1825, with 
twenty-five years, Attorney General for the view of giving the balance in favour 
Ireland. ‘Ideny,’ said another great | of the latter year. If he (Mr. O’Connell) 
man, ‘ the competency of Parliament to: wished to enter into this subject at the 
‘effect this Union. I warn you, that if present moment, he could show the hon. 
‘ you pass an Act for that purpose, no, Member that the difference in the official 
‘ man in Ireland will be bound to obey it. | value, between the two periods, amounted 
‘I make this assertion deliberately ; and | to ninety per cent. He could prove that 
‘I call upon any man who hears me to, the imports of Ireland were greater in 
‘take down my words. Yourselves you | 1800 than in 1827, whilst those of Eng- 
‘ may extinguish, but the Parliament you | land were much greater in the latter 
‘cannot. It is enthroned in the hearts | period than in the former. Take, for in- 
‘ of the people, and is as immortal as the | stance, six articles—namely, tea, tobacco, 
‘island in which it exists. It is as vain | rum, brandy, wine, and sugar. In 170%, 
‘ for us to think that we can destroy the | the value of these articles imported into 
‘ Legislature of Ireland, as it is for the | England amounted to 37,000,000/.; in 
‘ frantic maniac, who destroys his body, | 1800, to 47,000.000/.; and in 1827, to 
‘to imagine that he can extinguish his 71,000,000/.; exhibiting a regular pro- 
‘ eternal soul.’ Who said that? A man! gressive increase. The value of the same 
who was afterwards Attorney General, and | articles imported into Ireland in -1790 
who is now Lord Chancellor of Ireland. | amounted to 7,000,000/.; in 1800, under 
Let hon. Members not imagine that the’ her own Parliament, it was 12,000,000. ; 
Union was not a subject which rankled in | exhibiting an increase of one-third, whilst 
the breast of Irishmen. The Union was, in the case of England during the cor- 
brought about by the foulest means ever | responding period the increase was not 
employed in political jobbing; and he | one-fourth; in 1827 the importations fell 
would read to the House a few short sen- | back to 9,000,000/. If he were wrong in 
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tences in support of this assertion, ‘ The 
‘ basest corruption was resorted to to pro- 
‘duce it. All the worst passions of the 
‘human breast were set in motion; all 
‘ the worst acts were employed to bring it 
‘about.’ This was the language of Chief 
Justice Bushe. He hoped he had now 
established his proposition by the extracts 
which he had read. But he was told it 
was impossible that the Union could be 





his facts, he hoped hon. Members would 
show that he was. He would yield to 
argument, but not to brutal force. If the 
law be infringed in the prosecution of the 
question of Repeal, let that infringement 
be punished, but let no attempts be made 
to suppress discussion. He would refer 
to another point on which injustice had 
been done to Ireland. According to the 
Treaty of the Union, Ireland was to pay 





repealed, because another regency ques- | only 67,000,000/. of the debt. Three 
tion might arise. What weight was there | years of domestic peace, under a domestic 
in this objection? Was not the regency | Legislature, would have enabled her to 
question a new one? There was a King | pay off that sum. In 1817, however, the 
insane, his successor of full age; the | Imperial Parliament passed an Act which 
Minister opposed the claims of the latter, | repealed the protection that Ireland had 
and the opposition supported them. It | derived from the Articles of the Union 
was possible that the Irish Parliament | with respect to the debt, and all the land 
might have taken a different view of the and industry of Ireland was mortgaged 
question from the English Parliament; for the payment of the national debt. 
but what great embarrassment and danger And why did they do so? Because they 
would have arisen from that? The King had the power. And what was their jus- 
de facto of England would necessarily tification? Oh, it was irresistible. They 
have been the King of Ireland. He had | were right—parceque les plus forts, ont 
merely alluded to this point in order to toujours raison. Therefore, when the pre- 
show the miserable grounds on which it sent Government spoke of coercing Ire- 
was attempted to obtain a triumph over , land, there was something in it which 
him. Some financial details were intro- might be directed to the sympathies of 
duced into the discussion of last week,and Englishmen. Their pockets might be 
the hon. member for Knaresborough had | touched, a quarter in which they were 
given the House some admirable speci- | particularly sensitive ; he spoke this in no 
mens of vulgar arithmetic, in comparing | disrespectful mood towards the English 
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character, which might proudly compete 
with that of any other nation, but he sub- 
mitted that what he stated was a fact 
which could not be controverted. Well, 
assuming this as a fact, all he wanted was, 
to be allowed to argue this same question 
with the people of England. Were they 
to be coerced because they talked of their 
own affairs—because they sought for 
means to better their own condition, and 
save that of other people from getting 
worse? Who, in Scotland, lowered the 
condition of her people, by working almost 
for nothing? The wretch flung from Ire- 
land. Who filled the factories all over 
England, and reduced the already too low 
rate of wages? The outcast of Ireland. 
Who made the Poor-rates so burthensome ? 
The Irish ;. not casually, but he confessed 
it, designedly. Who brought such misery 
and ruin on the agricultural labourer? 
The forlorn Irishman coming even from 
the wilds of Connaught, a distance of 500 
or 600 miles, and slaving for that which 
an English labourer would turn from with 
disgust. This was extending, day after 
day, to town after town, as it were re- 
proaching England with her injustice to 
Ireland. What Gentleman would intro- 
duce a plan for getting rid of this growing 
curse? There was no remedy but a Re- 
peal of the Union, or, as some persons 
thought, the enactment of Poor-laws. 
And when he ventured to express an 
opinion on this subject, he had been taken 
to task by the noble Lord (Lord Ebring- 
ton). Now, the noble Lord was the last 
man in the House from whom he should 
have expected such an attack. And when 
he heard him reproach him, he (Mr. 
O’Connell) felt convinced of the absolute 
necessity of a local legislature. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite contended, that Ire- 
land must be devoted to Poor-laws; but, for 
the sake of the rich, he resisted them. A 
Poor-lawin Ireland would be a sort of Agra- 
rian Law. It would bea confiscation of pro- 
perty to every rich man. This system of 
plunder might, indeed, enable the poor 
to exist for a couple of years; but what 
was to follow? ‘There was no need of a 
reply. When, therefore, he said he re- 
sisted Poor-laws for the sake of the rich, 
he did so really for the sake of the poor, 
for the safety of the State, for the main- 
tenance of civil society. Aye, but they 
were not going to give Ireland their own 
system of Poor-laws; the system was to 
be changed—to be improved. Yes, but 
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would they first take the trouble to im- 
prove their own Poor-laws? They knew 
right well that they could not be improved. 
In Ireland, he repeated, they might, by 
confiscating the property of the rich, 
maintain the poor for a year or two. Let 
them, therefore, throw Ireland their admir- 
able Poor-laws; but let them expect first 
the destruction of the capital of the rich, 
and the employment of the poor; next, a 
regular servile war; and, lastly, the ruin 
of Ireland. And, touching agitation— 
they deprecated agitation—they detested 
it—they fulminated proclamations, and 
instituted prosecution after prosecution to 
put it down. Were they so blind as not 
to see that agitation would increase a 
hundred-fold after the passing of the 
Poor-laws for Ireland? And what had 
the Government gained by those procla- 
mations and persecutions from which 
they promised to refrain? In a letter 
of my Lord Anglesey’s, dated November, 
1830, that noble Lord declared he would 
govern by no such means. In January, 
1831, he used them. Lord Anglesey pos- 
sessed, no doubt, all that chivalry which 
was the glory of a British soldier. All 
men gave him credit for it; and, at the 
same time, all men knew that, according 
to the high code of military honour, the 
word of a soldier was as binding as the 
oath of acivilian. And yet mark the facts. 
Lord Anglesey had solemnly promised— 
Lord Anglesey had deliberately broken 
that promise! He might attempt to equi- 
vocate out of the trammels of this charge ; 
but if he did so, the attempt would be re- 
garded in the same light as if it occurred 
in the case of a civilian. It would be 
treated with contempt. The noble Lord, 
too, had prosecuted the Press with unex- 
ampled fury. For one instance, there was 
the case of the Waterford Chronicle. Not 
only was the proprietor imprisoned, but 
the wretched mechanic who printed the 
paper. Now he would give them a warn- 
ing. Let them attend to what he said— 
for he meant it, and he would give them 
the advantage of a warning. If they as- 
sailed the Press, there should be a run for 
gold. He gave them that notice. He 
denied that he had ever hitherto recom- 
mended such a course, though the con- 
trary had been asserted—but let them as- 
sail the Press, and a run should commence 
on the Bank. The maxim on which the 
Government seemed to go was, that the 
country was to be ruined for its good, 
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The Government was to be feared first 
before it could be loved. Were they 
quite sure of this? Were they sure their 
measures would have the effect of induc- 
ing Ireland to fear? Did not they know 
that there were Irishmen in all quarters of 
the world, awaiting the calm and happier 
hour which might permit them to return 
to their native country; and would not 
the baleful words of the right hon. Secre- 
tary, be borne wide as the winds to them 
wherever they might be? Were they so 
secure, he would ask, of trampling Ireland 
under foot? Would English reformers 
sanction the Robespierrian atrocities which 
they meditated ? Besides, were they 
quite tranquil and free from care at home ? 
Had they no starving manufacturers, no 
unemployed labourers—no unquiet spirits 
in England? He bade them pause, and 
consider well before they commenced their 
system of coercion upon Ireland. Would 
the Government put forth a proclamation 
of war, and slaughter, and devastation, 
against the people of Ireland? Were 
their passions to be roused, and their 
terrors to be excited for the safety 
of wives, and daughters, brothers, sons, 
and husbands, and all their nearest and 
dearest kindred? There were 100,000 
Irish persons in‘the city of London itself. 
He was able to prove it. He menaced 
not—he merely stated facts [laughter]. 
He believed, after all, that it was a menace 
in spite of him. He had detained the 
House at considerable length. He did 
not regret it, because it was one day more 
of liberty for Ireland. He had only to say 
that there had never been an instance of 
so deep ingratitude, as that of the re- 
formers of England in becoming the per- 
secutors of the reformers of Ireland. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that in rising to 
answer the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
he acknowledged he felt himself in a 
difficult situation. He felt so, because he 
knew he was not able to meet the elo- 
quence and power of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, but this he would say of him- 
self that he did not yield to any one what- 
ever in the respect and attachment he felt 
to his country. He should not attempt 
to go into the question of personal attacks, 
but he should follow step by step the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in the statements 
which he had made upon the question of 
the Union itself. He thanked the hon. 


and learned Gentleman for those statements 
he thanked him for thus at last coming 
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forward and endeavouring to prove, in the 
proper place, before the Legislature of the 
United Kingdom, that the Union of the 
two kingdoms had been productive of evil 
to Ireland. In discussing this question 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
should not touch one point with reference 
to the interests of England, for on the part 
of England there had not been a sugges- 
tion of a wish for the Repeal. It was, 
therefore, unnecessary to go into any 
argument to show how the interests of 
England were affected by the proposed 
Repeal, and he should, consequently con- 
fine himself to the question as it related 
to Ireland. He would beg first to say a 
few words in defence of the party to 
which he had always been attached, and 
of the Government of which he had the 
honour to be a member. He had fondly 
hoped that the terms Catholic and Pro- 
testant would never have been heard in 
that House again as terms of invidious dis- 
tinction; and in the very first Session, when 
Catholics were admitted to seats within 
those walls, he had called an hon. Gentle- 
man, no longer a Member of that House 
(General Grosvenor) to order, because, in 
reference to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man himself, he had styled him the Ca- 
tholic member for Clare. Unfortunately, 
however, the House was but too much 
accustomed to hear that distinction. He 
did not apply this observation to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman more particularly 
than to other hon. Members, perhaps at 
both sides of the House— 

“ Hane veniam petimusque damusque vicissim.’» 
But when the hon. and learned Gentleman 
attacked the Whigs, could he forget the 
conduct of that party in the political 
history of his country? He would not 
put the conduct of that party against a 
measure proposed by them, and ask the 
hon. and learned Member to vote for the 
measure, if he disapproved of it, merely 
because it was proposed by that party; 
but then, on the other hand, it surely 
might be conceded, that a man could 
object to a particular measure of theirs, 
without taking that opportunity of in- 
dulging in vituperation against the whole 
party. Who had been members of that 
party? Was not Mr. Molyneux one of 
the Whigs of Ireland? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman thought they were 
wrong in claiming Mr. Grattan as one of 
their number—their claim, however, was 
well founded, and to his name they might 
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add those of many others. What was the 
conduct of Mr. Grattan? Why he would 
at any time lend his support to the mea- 
sures of his opponents, if he thought those 
measures would prove beneficial to Ire- 
Jand ; and in examining them, in order to 
make up his mind, he would lay aside all 
considerations of the party of the men 
from whom they emanated. This fact was 
proved by an extract which he should 
read from a speech of Mr. Grattan’s 
delivered in 1808 or 1809. He should 
read some few words from that speech, 
and then allow the Gentlemen on the 
other side, who might have been led astray 
for the moment, by the bold assertions of 
hon. Members, to form their own judg- 
ment upon the man, who, by the admis- 
sion of the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, was one than whom a truer friend 
of political liberty, or a more steady de- 
fenderof popular rights,neverexisted. The 
words were these: ‘ Sooner than run the 
tisk of losing the Constitution altogether, 
he would take upon himself his full share 
in common with his Majesty’s Ministers, 
(these Ministers were his political oppo- 
nents, the Tories), of the responsibility 
that was attached to the measure.” Was 
not that judging of a measure by its real 
merits, and giving his support to it, if it 
were good, without any party consider- 
ations as to who were the men that pro- 
posed it? When the hon. and ledrned 
member for Dublin bolted out big as- 
sertions about murder, and slaughter, 
and devastation; assertions which he 
wished not only to produce their effect in 
that House, but to send out with all the 
weight that his name could give to them 
to the 100,000 whom he had described as 
within hearing, to whom he suggested that 
the announcement of the resolution of the 
Government would bring tidings of death 
to their sons, their fathers, and their 
mothers—-when he did this, did he think 
he was imitating the conduct of Mr. 
Grattan? How was it that the hon. and 
learned Member pretended to know, and 
ventured to impugn the intentions of Go- 
vernment ? What right had he to do so? 
Let the hon. and learned Member make 
his case good when the Bill came into the 
House, and he should be ready to meet 
that case? What right had the hon. 
and learned Member to attribute to them 
a desire for war and destruction, when 
those imputations could at least as fairly 
be cast upon him as by him on any among 
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the Ministry? The hon. and learned 
Member had attacked ali the Whigs, 
therefore he had attacked Lord Charle- 
mont and Mr. Grattan [‘ No,” from Mr. 
O’ Connell] ; he had attacked them, for he 
had attacked, without discrimination, the 
party to which they belonged. There 
were in that House descendants of those 
illustrious men : there were within hearing 
men who bore their great and honoured 
names, and who could tell them to what 
party these patriots did belong. What 
was it they had done for Ireland? Had 
they not given her a Constitution in 1780? 
And what was it that the party to which 
they belonged had done for Ireland ? 
Who was it that first submitted the 
Question of Catholic Emancipation to 
discussion? Charles James Fox. And 
who was it but the party which he led 
that had maintained the interests of Ire- 
land, when those who now represented 
her interests were, by the state of the law, 
prevented from sitting in that House. If 
he asked, who had done the greatest 
service to Ireland—who, since the Union, 
had laboured incessantly for her benefit— 
where was the man, Whig or Tory, that 
would deny it was the venerable, the 
honest, the consistent, Sir John Newport ? 
Always at his post, and always anxious to 
promote the advantage of Ireland [** No,” 
Srom Mr. O’Connell.| The hon. and 
learned Member dissented, and the reason 
probably was, that in these very walls, 
when he was about to close his parlia- 
mentary career, he left to his countrymen 
the warning, that if they were led astray 
by delusions, practised upon them to seek 
for the Repeal of the Union, they would 
be seeking for the Repeal of a measure 
from which had flowed to them the 
highest advantages, and would be forfeit- 
ing all the benefits which he and others 
had so anxiously laboured to obtain for 
them, and all their hopes of political im- 
provement must terminate for ever. The 
right hon. Baronet had concluded his po- 
litical life with that warning ; and perhaps 
the dissent of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber opposite, and his shake of the head 
might be easily accounted for by the 
weight which he had felt belonged to an 
opinion coming from such a quarter. 
There was one authority which, with re- 
spect to this argument about the conduct 
and character of the Whigs, he should like 
to mention, and he called the particular 
attention of the House, who had heard 
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an account of the demerits of the present 
Ministry, to that authority. The state- 
ment he was about to quote was made on 
the 22nd of June, 1831. The speaker from 
whom heshould quote, said; ‘The Ministers 
‘ should have his disinterested support, as 
‘ he thought them entitled to the support of 
‘ every independent Member, for they had 
‘ manifested not only an intention of Re- 
‘ forming abuses, but they had practically 
‘ set about the good work.* On the 10th 
of May, 1832, when the present Ministry 
were about to retire from office, a debate 
came on in which the saine speaker said, 
that ‘The Ministry have retired from 
‘ office, but they have done so with their 
‘ characters pure and unsullied, and they 
‘ have done so with the public confidence 
‘in them undiminished. Soon, Sir, I 
‘hope to see them returning again to 
‘power—to power which they have 
‘endeavoured to exercise for the good 
‘of the people, and which I hope they 
‘will be enabled to wield much more 
‘ efficiently and effectually than they have 
‘ yet been able to do, for the permanent 
‘ and fullaccomplishment of thedesires, the 
‘ wishes, and the just demands, of a great, 
‘an enlightened, and a brave people.’+ 
He must trouble the House with another 
quotation from a speech delivered on May 
14th by the same person. He then said, 
speaking of the resignation of the Ministry: 
‘ Whoever could replace us in the situation 
‘in which we were a week ago would be a 
‘ most bountiful benefactor to his country. 
‘The spirit of Revolution was abroad ; 
‘ and if it were allowed to pass a certain 
‘ stage, it would be difficult to check it. 
‘Like the pestilence with which the 
‘country had lately been visited, if it 
‘ were not arrested at an early stage, cure 
‘might be impossible. At present there 
‘ was still hope that means might be found 
‘ to heal the body politic. Let but a little 
‘ time elapse, and he would be a bold man 
‘ who would predict the event. Hundreds 
‘of thousands and millions of persons 
‘depended for their subsistence on the 
‘ regular working of society ; on receiving 
‘wages; on being employed. Let but 
‘the present state of things continue for 
‘a few days, and they must either starve, 
‘or do mischief. Let but a single week 
‘elapse, and Revolution, and the utter 
‘ destruction of the beautiful fabric around 
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‘us might be the consequence. And if 
‘this danger existed in England, was 
‘there no other part of the empire in 
‘danger? Did the House think that a 
‘ change of Administration, which would 
‘ give power in Ireland to those who did 
‘not possess it at present, might not. be 
‘ productive of frightful events, especially 
‘if that change were accompanied by 
‘disturbances in this country ?’* That 
was the evidence to which he now applied 
himself in answer to the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and he did it with 
the more confidence, because he read the 
statements from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s speech. He (Mr. Spring 
Rice) thought that upon the principle of 
mathematics these two quantities de- 
stroyed each other, and they had no right 
perhaps, at least they had no disposition, 
to forget the praise and retort the vituper- 
ation. Did the hon. Member not know, 
when he spoke of the neglect of Ireland, 
that a single measure introduced durin 

the disputed progress of the Reform Bill 
was not capable of being satisfactorily 
discussed; but though that was the fact 
with one question, was there not one of 
importance that had been actually carried ? 
Was the question of education nothing? 
How numerous had been the statements 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman on 
that subject? The present Government 
alone had ventured to grapple with it, 
and had produced a measure which had 
met even with the assent of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. * It was indeed op- 
posed by others. That they should say, 
the Ministry were wrong, was natural ; but 
that the conduct of the Ministry should 
now be unsparingly, and without limit, 
attacked by those who through them had 
obtained that which they had asked for 
during many years, was to him matter of 
extreme surprise. But were there no 
other measures? He thought there were ; 
and that brought him to a particular point. 
The hon. and learned Member had dealt 
with financial statements. He (Mr. Spring 
Rice) should like to know what was the 
tax of all others, the repeal of which was 
advocated by the friends of Ireland? It 
was the Coal-tax. The Coal-tax had been 
mentioned in all the petitions on the 
subject of the taxes in Ireland ; and if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman looked 
through the Journals of the House of 








* Hansard, (third series) xii. p. 973. 
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Commons, he would see that within the 
last three years the petitions had especially 
applied themselves to this tax. He should 
now take a view of the financial state of 
the country before and after the Union. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
spoken as if Ireland had been prosperous 
before the Union, and had decayed since ; 
as if she had had before the Union a 
careful, prudent, a kind Legislature, but 
had since had a careless, unkind, and 
partial Legislature. Before the Union the 
financial condition of Ireland stood thus. 
The details must necessarily be dull, 
but they were important. The right hon. 
Gentleman then read the following state- 
ment :— 














Years. Income. Expenditure. 
1791 1,190,684 1,153,710 
1792 1,172,332 1,159,796 
1793 1,107,940 1,096,899 
1794 1,067,004 1,345,917 
1795 1,355,181 2,276,469 
1796 1,376,980 2,569,091 
1797 1,527,628 2,705,313 
1798 1,645,714 3,556,887 
1799 1,861,471 4,984,269 
1800 2,684,261 5,893,323 

At the period of the Union, the total £. 


net and permanent Income payable p 1,860,792 


into the Exchequer, was .. 
The interest of the Debtand Charge 1,395,753 


The balance to meet the Public Ex- 
penditure, Civil and Military .. t 465,039 


ta 2M oa 


in 1791, the income was 1,190,000/.; 
the expense during the same time, was 
1,153,0002. Ten years afterwards her ex- 
penses had increased in the ratio of nearly 
double her income; for, at that time, her 
income was 2,684,000/., and her ex- 
penditure 5,893,000/. As a_ practical 
test of the whole, he had stated, that, 
taking the interest of the debt, and the 
charges for Ireland at the time of the 
Union, they left no greater surplus than 
4,600,000/. to meet the expenses of the 
whole civil, military, and political Govern- 
ment of Ireland. That was the starting 
point. Was it possible for any one to say 
that such a surplus was sufficient for such 
a purpose? Perhaps there were some 
reasoners who thought that Ireland might 
be permitted to retain all her income, and 
that England ought to bear the expense 
of all these charges. That would be like 
Sir Boyle Roche’s description of an Irish 
bargain, where all the mutuality was on 
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one side. He came then to the period of 
the consolidation of the Exchequer. At 
the time the balance of the debt was 
struck, the interest and charges of the 
permanent debt of Ireland amounted to 
5,908,8912. To meet those charges was 
an income of 5,752,861/.; so that the 
country had nothing to do but to live, 
as some individuals among them were 
said to live, upon the deficiency of their 
income. Neither the state of things 
before the Union, nor when there was 
a separate Treasury, was such as to be 
calculated to induce any one who con- 
sidered it to wish to return to it. At the 
time of the Union there were taxes on 
carriages, on horses, on servants, and there 
was a tax on what he would appeal to the 
speeches of Grattan for a description of, 
and to the recollection of those who 
had seen it collected, for an estimate of its 
misery—he meant the tax on hearths and 
on windows. These were not the creatures 
of an Imperial Parliament. Were they 
imposed by England on Ireland? No. 
It was a separate Legislature which had 
imposed them, and it was a British Legis- 
lature that had freed Ireland from the 
burthens. The separate Parliament had 
imposed difficulties upon the exportation 
of Irish produce. At that time there 
were Corn-laws between England and 
Ireland, as strict as they now were between 
England and the Continent. Did the 
hon. and learned Gentleman think, that 
the establishment of a free intercourse 
between the two countries could take 
place without benefit to Ireland? Was 
there any man who would not admit that 
it must be an advantage to the empire ? 
That free intercourse had been the con- 
cession of the Imperial Parliament, as the 
contrary system had been the creature 
of the separate Legislature. He knew 
it had been said, that the amount of 
exports only proved the poverty of the 
land. How could that be? The export 
represented labour—the produce was grown 
by the peasantry, who did not work with- 
out being paid for it. Was not the 
measure of these exports the direct mea- 
sure of the increased demand for labour; 
which after all, was the thing most wanted 
in Ireland? But to return to the taxes. 
Did hon. Gentlemen know the amount of 
taxes which England had paid in this 

most unexampled and unjust proportion, 
and from all of which Ireland had been 
exempted ? England had paid— 
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Tax on property and income from £: 
1801 ee «+ 152,258,710 

Produce of land and assessed taxes 
from 1823, when those taxes were 


repealed in Ireland .. e~ 50,120,425 
Beer oe oe -- 82,483,583 
Soap ee ee ee ee 24,934.544 
Candles .. oo -- 10,294,980 
Printed Cottons .. wis -- 13,549,609 





Making a total of separate taxation 


on Great Britain of .. -. 333,741,861 
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Average of Woollen Cotton Cotton 
three years. yarn, yam. wool. 
Ib. lb. Ib. 
1777 857 8,883 428,960 
1783 841 5,405 362,432 
1793 1,860 276,302 | 1,694,336 
1800 1,880 558,396 | 1,256,192 
1811 | 465,057 972,036 | 4,686,752 
1820 | 608,452 1,279,374 | 2,873,862 
1826 | 632,750 | 2,510,303 | 4,368,656 














to contribute to which she had never 
called on Ireland. He did not argue 
against his country in stating these things ; 
but he was not the worse Irishman for 
wishing to do full justice to England. 
He knew that it would have been unwise 
and unjust in England to have imposed 
these taxes on Ireland; but when he was 
told that England had utterly disregarded 
the interests of Ireland, he must honestly 
state what he knew to the contrary. 
Whatever might be said as to the question 
of exports, the same observation would 
probably not be made with regard to 
imports ; and if they found an increased 
consumption of the necessaries of life, 
they were justified in saying that improve- 
ment had taken place in the condition 
of the people. The imports and exports 
of Ireland, then were as follows :— 








Years. Imports, Exports, 
f. £ 

1777 2,762,298 3,183,972 
1783 3,043,021 3,077,446 
1793 4,164,985 5,125,984 
1800 4,299,493 4,015,976 
1810 6,535,068 5,270,471 
1820 6,008,273 6,291,275 
1826 7,491,890 8,454,918 











In 1827, the account was defective, be- 
cause the trade of Ireland having been 
freed from Custom-house regulations, so 
far as regarded this country, there were 
no entries of goods imported from Eng- 
Jand, and consequently no documents 
could be furnished. Well, but then he 
knew it was said that the blanket and 
stuff trade had been destroyed, and the 
people of Ireland had been told that that 
was one of the consequences of the Union. 
Ireland imported the materials of her 
manufactures, and he would show how 
the wool importation had gone on. The 
following was an account of the import- 
ation :— 








He wished his hon. friend, the member 
for Bolton, were there to hear this state- 
ment, and see how he could treat it 
—he who had discovered that the only 
alarming evil which Ireland ought espe- 
cially to take care to shun was the getting 
rich. She must not have too much 
capital. His hon. friend had now come 
in; but he should not be tempted by that 
circumstance to do more than make this 
passing observation on his very capital 
Speech. From the statement he had just 
made, it was evident that Ireland could 
do something in manufactures. But on 
that point he was encountered by another 
very great authority, the hon. member for 
Oldham, whose argument was, that in pro- 
portion as there was a consumption of raw 
produce for the purpose of manufactures, 
in that very proportion was misery in- 
creased. He wasafraid, if that doctrine was 
true, that he should give some colour to the 
opinion about the increased misery of Ire- 
land, by showing an increased consump- 
tion of the raw materials of manufactures. 
During the same time, the importation of 
cotton wool had increased, as he had 
already observed, from 428,000 Ibs, to 
4,368,000 lbs.; all of which was to be 
manufactured by Irish labour, that would 
not have been employed if the absurd 
system of protecting duties existing before 
the Union had been continued, and which 
would no doubt be again called for if that 
Union was repealed. It might perhaps be 
said, that theimprovement which had taken 
place in the cotton, and woollen manu- 
factures had taken place at the expense of 
the linen trade, which was the staple 
manufacture of Ireland. That, however, 
was not the case. Nothing was more 
common at the present moment than to 
raise a cry that a particular branch of the 
trade was declining, when, in fact, there 
was only a diminution of profit. The 
table which he would now read would 
prove that there had been no decline of 
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the linen trade in Ireland, wh.Ist, at the 
same time, there was a manifest improve- 
ment in the cotton trade :— 








: Linen. Cotton. 
Period. Yards Exported. Yards Exported. 
1777 20,140,770 = 
1783 18,652,424 —_ 
1790 34,191,754 — 
1800 36,112,369 9,147 
1810 40,751,887 77,496 
1820 48,265,711 503,392 
1826 51,947,413 7,793,879 











The hon. and learned member for Dublin, 
and the hon. member for Oldham, should 
see these documents, if they wished ; or 
should have them laid on the Table, 
if either of the hon. Members moved for 
them. That which he had stated was 
not vague declamation, but plain truth ; 
for his aim was to convince and not to 
misléad. Under a system of free trade, 
Ireland had become a manufacturing and 
exporting country. There were certain 
branches of manufacture more advantage- 
ous to one country than to another. In 
one, hand-labour was cheaper; in the 
other, fuel being plentiful, labour was 
performed by steam ; and, what was still 
more interesting, a manufacture of which 
the earlier stages could be best done in 
Ireland, could be best completed in Eng- 
land; and that led to the principle that 
the interests of the countries were not two, 
but one. The article that was begun at 
Belfast was completed at Manchester ; 
and if he could show that the interest 
of both was bound up in the same object 
in some measure, he obtained a pledge 
for the peace and repose of the two coun- 
tries. Were they to break asunder these 
bands of union—were they to say, that 
Belfast must no longer begin, nor Man- 
chester finish, but that each must do that 
which would be better performed by the 
other—that each were to be actuated 
by hostile interests, and not to pursue a 
common good—and that all this was to 
be the result of the weak endeavour to 
work out a local salvation by the opera- 
tion of petty and mistaken principles? Re- 
peal the Union indeed! When that was 
said to Mr. Canning, his answer properly 
was: ‘Repeal the Union? Restore the 
Heptarchy!” And truly the one was not 
a more impracticable absurdity than the 
other. England, even in her most 
barbarous times, never committed such 
mistakes. When the men of Kent, led 
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by a leader whom he would not name, for 
fear of giving offence, advanced upon 
London, they and their leaders never 
dreamt of raising the standard of Hen- 
gist and of Horsa. Let us, therefore, 
at least not surpass the absurdities of the 
Kentish rebels. The hon. Gentleman 
seemed to suppose, that the interests and 
the comforts of the people of Ireland had 
retrograded since the Union, in con- 
sequence of the taxation which had been 
levied upon the necessaries of life. He 
denied the truth of that supposition. 
Undoubtedly, the taxes which had been 
levied upon manufactured articles of 
consumption had led to a diminished 
sale; the progression had not been so 
rapid as it otherwise would have been; 
but, in the articles of tea, sugar, coals, and 
tobacco, upon which the comforts of the 
poor depended,there had been a most ma- 
terial increase of consumption, although 
the tax uponeacharticle, with theexception 
of coals, had been very considerably in- 
creased since the period of the Union. 
If he proved this fact, he should com- 
pletely refute the argument of the hon. 
Gentleman. To begin, then, with the 
article of sugar,the consumption of which, 
in his apprehension, though it might not 
so appear to others, was more indicative 
than any other which he could select of 
the real condition of the country. In 
1777 an average was taken of the pre- 
ceding year, and that average was found 
to yield but an annual import of 212,000 
cwt.; while, at the present time, it would 
be found that the average import was 
342,000 cwt. This advance, be it obser- 
ved, had taken place in the very face of 
an increasing taxation. He was sus- 
tained by similar facts with regard to the 
article of tea. Inthe year 1777, the im- 
portation of tea was 808,000 Ibs., while 
the average of the present time was 
3,887,995 lbs. He was aware that this 
mode of treating the subject could not 
but prove extremely dry and uninteresting 
to the House, but it was the only mode of 
grappling with it by which he could pre- 
sent his own views in the fairest and the 
strongest light. Hon. Gentlemen had 
said, and might continue to say, that 
Ireland was not a coal country. That 
might or might not make for the argument; 
but the quantity actually consumed was 
very material. In the three years ending 
1777, the quantity of coal imported 
amounted to but 330,000 tons; and in 
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the year 1783, being the first year of 
Irish independence, the consumption was 
227,000. It was rather stationary be- 
tween that time and the Union. From 
the year 1800, then, to the present 
time, the consumption had gone on 
gradually increasing. The average of the 
three years, ending 1832, yielded a con- 
sumption of 851,000 tons; and the sin- 
gle year of 1831 had to itself a consump- 
tion of 940,000 tons. He was aware 
that hon. Members might tell him that 
the consumption of tea and sugar proved 
nothing with regard to the actual condi- 
tion of the poor and degraded peasantry 
of Ireland; but it was to the last degree 
unstatesmanlike to assume that the 
condition of the lower classes was not 
advancing, when the state of the middle 
and higher classes was in a state of 
evident progression. But there was one 
article of consumption which was essen- 
tially a favourite of the people. That 
article could have no consumption what- 
ever, unless created by the lower classes 
of the Irish peasantry. He found that 
the advance of that article was as 
follows. The right hon. Member read the 
following table :— 





Home 
Spirits. 


Triennial 


Periods. Home Spirits. Periods. 





Gallons. 
1790 2,599,576 
1800 | 4,140,428 
1810 3,666,329 
° 1820 /3,849,298 
1826 6,645,276 
1830 [9,187,015 


‘ 1832| 8,857,605 


Gallons. 
2,076,855 
1,771,513 $ 1s.2d. 
1,436,502 


1782 
1783 
1784 


1792 
1793 
1794 


3,520,082 . 
3,436,440 $ 15.2d. 
3,936,355 ) Two 


Years 











This then was the consumption of 
whiskey. The advocates of Repeal had 
throughout the few arguments which the 
House had heard from them on the sub- 
ject, taken for granted that England had 
done nothing for Ireland, and had shown 
an unfriendly, and even hostile spirit 
towards that country. He believed there 
was not an impartial and intelligent man 
in the country who would not be willing 
to admit, that England had done a great 
deal for Ireland. He admitted that it was 
the duty of England so to act ; but it did 
not therefore follow, that Ireland should 
shut her eyes to the fact. At the period 
of the Unions a contract was entered 
into between the two legislatures to 
pay a sum of 63,000/. for a period 
of six years, these payments to be 
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derived from votes of the Imperial Par- 
liament, and handed over for the purposes 
arranged under that agreement. These 
sums were to be devoted to the advance- 
ment of charity, literature, and manufac- 
tures in Ireland. This sum of 63,0001. 
was estimated according to an average 
taken on the six years antecedent to the 
Union. This sum, in twenty years, amount- 
ed to 1,465,0002. He would ask the 
House whether the Imperial Parliament 
had or had not performed its contract? 
If the Imperial Parliament had violated 
its pledge, the advocates of Union might 
very consistently call out, “Repeal!” But 
what was the fact? The Imperial Parlia- 
ment had, instead of confining itself to 
1,465,000/., actually voted for those pur- 
poses in Ireland no less than 6,979,000/. 
The account stood thus :— 
Sums voted before the Union, for 

encouragement of manufactures, 

charity, and schools eee eee 
To this the Legislature stood 

pledged for twenty years--such 

grants would have been -- 1,465,540 
The amount granted by the Im. 

perial Parliament has been ... 6,979,000 
Thustheexcess granted by Parliament 

since the Union is aie w. 5,513,460 


But that was not all; and mark, that 
such was the disposition of this traduced 
Imperial Parliament to promote, as far 
as it was in the power of a Legislature, 
the social improvement of Ireland, that 
even the hon. member for Middlesex, 
who was the economist of the public 
money all over the world, did not seri- 
ously oppose those grants. The following 
sums, then, were expended in public 
works in Ireland since the Union, either 
by loan, gift, or otherwise, in additionto 
the large sums which he had just quoted : 
Loans from Consolidated £. s. d. 
Fund — roads, harbours, 
boards of health, bridges, 
relief and employment of 
poor, &c. Ms --. 6,432,105 3 104 
Repayments eee 2,532,790 15 . 14 
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73,277 





Balance oo» 3,899,314 8 9} 


of which nolessasum than 564,0002. 0s. 2d. 
was for public works and employment of 
the poor. There was another item con- 
nected with this outlay of the public 
money well worth notice—he meant: the 
expense to the public consequent upon 
the Cholera visitation. In England but 
12,0727. of the public money was. thus 
employed ; in Ireland, the cost to the pub- 
lic was not less than 164,3241.; a fact 
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which, in. itself, spoke volumes as to the 
indisposition of the Government towards 
relieving the wants of Ireland as com- 
pared with England. The sums, then, 
expended on Ireland since the Union 
stood thus :— 
Charitable and literary institu- f£. 
tions aes wee «+» 4,225,750 
Encouragement of agriculture and 
manufactures cee ..- 4,340,421 
Public works and employment of 
poor ore * «+» 3,072,160 





f 8,638,331 


Cholera expenses in England... ... £12,072 

in Ireland... ... £164,324 
But even that was not all. They all 
recollected the public works (Ireland) Bill 
of last Session, which the learned Gentle- 
man prophesied would be of no practical 
use whatever—that it was, in truth, a mere 
delusion. But what was the fact? He 
was happy to say, that not less than 
819,451/. 1s. 9d. had been applied in the 
internal improvement of Ireland, and fur- 
nishing employment to its poor. In illus- 
tration of this statement Mr. Rice read the 
following document :— 


Pusriic Works. 


Memorandum Respecting the Proceedings under 
the Public Works? Act, 1 and2 William 4th. c.33. 


Loans for works carrying on £. 5s. d. 
under special Acts of Parlia- 
ment— bridges, docks, har- 
bours, canals, and roads . 167,949 19 2 
Loans to companies and indi- 
viduals — quarries, mines, 
drainage coe «- 11,800 0 0 


ee 


£179,749 19 Q 





Loans on security of county- 
rates 


ne w- §=36,812 18 9 
Grants—piers and roads’... 


9,700, 3 0 


ne 


General Abstract. 


Loans — Applications received 
and sanctioned ... ... 216,562 17 11 
Loans—recommended and be- 
fore 'the Treasury 
Loans—not fully concluded, but 
under consideration ... 297,866 19 6 
Loans—applications rejected ... 273,773 7 4 


750 0 





£188,953 4 
Grants — Applications received 


and sanctioned ... 9,700 3 0 
under consideration ... 14,657 0 0O 
———— rejected we . 6,140 14 0 


£819,451 1 9 
Before he sat down, he begged to say | 
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that there were two points on which he 
was anxious not to be mistaken and mis- 
represented—not in that House, for there 
he could defend and explain himself—but 
out of doors, where he might have a less 
dispassionate set of commentators to deal 
with. It might be said, in the first place, 
that he had quoted these facts, which so 
irrefragably proved that much had been 
done for Ireland, by the Imperial Legisla- 
ture since the Union, with a view to 
thereby deny the existence of extreme 
poverty in that country. He meant no 
such conclusion. In common with every 
man at all acquainted with the real state 
of the working classes in Ireland, he could 
but lament their destitute condition. But 
was that destitute condition the product 
of the Union? Would the repeal of that 
Union remedy it? He confidently an- 
swered both questions in the negative. If 
they consulted the journals of the Irish 
Parliament—if they believed the state- 
ments of the generations which had gone 
before them, they would learn that dis- 
tress was a too common occurrence among 
the Irish artizans and labourers. They 
would also learn another very important 
fact—that the apparent prosperity of some 
local manufactures in Ireland was an 
entirely forced prosperity, coutrary to every 
sound principle of political economy — 
the exclusive result of bounties and pro- 
tecting duties. The next misconception 
he wished to guard against was, that it 
might be said that, having thus shown 
how much the Imperial Parliament had 
done for Ireland, he meant it to be in- 
ferred it was to stop there and do no 
more. He meant no such thing; all that 
he meant was, to deny, by the evidence 
of incontrovertible facts, that there existed 
any difference or want of affectionate 
sympathy on the part of the Parliament 
or people of England towards their Irish 
brethren. He should be the last man 
in the world to utter a word to diminish 
the sympathy, and kindness, and good feel- 
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” | ing of the people of England towards the 
Trish. 
_peal to beware how they stopped those 
| sources of benevolence which the people of 
Ireland had hitherto enjoyed at the hands 


He warned the advocates of Re- 


of the British nation. He warned those 

Gentlemen to beware, for, to use a me- 

taphor powerfully turned. to account by 

a distinguished countrymen of theirs, 

they might go about sowing dragons’ 

teeth—but, if they succeeded, those seeds 
Ss 
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might spring up armed men. They might 
for a season go abroad scattering hatred 
and ill-will, but if they grew up into Re- 
volution, they would themselves be the first 
victims. Four years ago, when he at- 
tempted to force the learned Gentleman 
into a discussion of the question of Repeal 
(the learned Gentleman must recollect 
that he told him that if he was sincere in 
his declarations it was far more manly, 
as well as becoming him as a legislator, to 
discuss that question calmly on_ its 
real merits, on the floor of that House, 
than to vaguely declaim about it to the 
hurlers of Tipperary),—he told the learned 
Gentleman what he would then emphatic- 
ally repeat—namely, that the question 
of a Repeal of the Union was a question 
of separation of England from Jreland— 
that the question of separation meant the 
destruction of the British monarchy in 
Ireland, and the setting up in its stead 
a republic of the worst kind, of which more- 
over its founders would be the very first 
victims. Of course, as soon as the hon. 
and learned Member, and the 104 others 
were installed as the new House of Com- 
mons for Ireland, they would set about 
forming a new Constitution; and it had 


been generally said, if not avowed, that 
one of the first measures of the Irish Par- 
liament would be to impose a tax of seventy- 
five per cent. on absentees. But did it never 
strike anybody, that in that stormy society, 
some one might possibly be found just to 
hint or whisper that the King of England 


himself was an absentee? He was satis- 
fied that the Repeal of the Union could 
only end in separation, and separation in 
ruin. The hon. and learned Member 
had contended again, that strong mea- 
sures would lead to civil war; but the 
object of Ministers was not to excite com- 
motion, but to strengthen the law —to 
avert, not to provoke the threatened evil. 
The right hon. Member, concluded by say- 
ing that he dealt not with the motives of 
those who advocated the Repeal of the 
Union, but with the tendency of their act- 
ions; and, so dealing with them ‘God 
defend us,’ “he said, “from the conse- 
quences of their proceedings,” convinced, 
as he was, that if those Gentlemen suc- 
ceeded, ruin would fall not only on Ireland 
but on the whole empire. 

Mr. Cobbett: Having been in some 
measure called upon by the hon. Member 
who has just sat down, I shall trouble 
the House with a few observations, and 
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I promise not to trespasslong upon its atten- 
tion. With regard to the question of the 
dissolution of the Union, and the con- 
sequences to which it may lead, upon 
those matters I offer no opinion. I have 
never thought of the subject sufficiently 
to warrant my giving an opinion upon 
it; but the right hon. Member (Mr. Rice) 
seems to think that I was in error in the 
principles I put forth the other night in 
answer to the hon. member for Knares- 
borough (Mr. Richards). It was not of 
principles I spoke. I made use of no 
arguments. I offered no opinions—they 
were facts that I stated. I said, in 
answer to his observation relative to the 
increase of trade in Ireland, that all which 
he stated, might be very true, and still the 
people be in great misery; aye, and in great- 
er misery in proportion to the increase of 
trade. I mentioned, from certain informa- 
tion, one of these days to be laid before a 
Committee of this House, to be proposed by 
my hon, Colleague, thatin proportion as the 
cotton trade of Manchester increased, in 
that proportion the profits of the master 
manufacturer declined, and the misery of 
the workman augmented. But there were 
doctrines advanced, and principles laid 
down by the hon. Gentleman, which I 
must take this opportunity of contesting. 
He laid it down as a principle, that be- 
cause the exports of Ireland had increased, 
and because those exports were produced 
by Irish labour—because they represented 
Irish labour—that, therefore, it was a 
proof of the prosperity and of the in- 
creasing prosperity of Ireland. Push 
that argument home, and you will find it 
exactly suits the Negroes of Jamaica. 
What! did ever any one hear that the 
happiness of the Negroes increased in 
proportion to the increase of the demand 
for sugar? On the contrary, all who have 
everadvocated the abolitionof Negroslavery 
have constantly asserted that, in proportion 
to the demand for labour was the lash in- 
flicted. 1 appeal to the books and public- 
ations on the subject ; and I remember a 
passage in one of them to this effect: 
“The price of sugar has been announced to 
be so and so; dreadful orders have there- 
fore been issued ; the hours of labour are 
to be so many more, and the lash is to be 
called into additional activity.” There 
was little exaggeration, perhaps, in what 
fell from Mr. Cropper, of Liverpool, not 
long ago, when he said that there was no 
prospect of abolition as long as Parliament 
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did not interfere : that, in proportion to 
the increased demand for cotton was the 
increased infliction of the lash to quicken 
the labour of the Negro. But, upon this 
point, I will not fatigue the House with 
details. The great evil of Ireland is, that 
her produce is all sent out of her land. 
You may talk as Jong as you please about 
the benefits of her exports. I remember 
the late Primate of Ireland living fortwenty 
years in the parish of Fulham; during 
the whole of that time, he was receiving 
his immense revenues from Ireland. He 
died worth 300,000/. in personal property ; 
having been a younger son without here- 
ditary estates. Where did it all come 
from? Why, from Ireland, to be sure— 
Ireland, poor Ireland, had enabled this 
Archbishop to leave behind him 300,000/. 
besides what he annually spent. When 
people talk of the faults of Ministers 
I do not mean to say that they have not 
done all that was possible to ameliorate 
the lot of Ireland. They have always 
done it; and why should they not? It is 
their duty. It is the interest of Minis- 
ters to keep Ireland tranquil, and to avoid 
all causes of disturbance. But that coun- 
try can never be in a good state where 
grants from the Treasury are wanted to 
put industry in motion. And this is 
the history of Ireland—the whole of her 
produce and riches has been always drawn 
away. I was very much surprised to hear 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
exclaim the other night—‘ Ah! tell me 
this—have we imposed a Corn-law upon 
Ireland?” Gentleman, I take it, would 
hardly impose Corn-laws upon themselves, 
The land is theirs—the produce is theirs ; 
the profit of the Church was theirs; 
and all is drawn away hither. They 
would be a strange sort of gentlemen, with 
less sagacity than I give them credit for, 
if they imposed Corn-laws upon Ireland. 
No, no; they layCorn-laws upon a coun- 
try where they have no land, where tithes 
and Church property are not theirs—there 
they impose Corn-laws, and pretty heavy 
ones, too. Another thing has been urged. 
It is said that England has paid such a 
mass of taxes, while Ireland has only paid 
somuch. It is very shallow to put it in 
that way ; if the produce of Ireland comes 
to England, the taxes of Ireland are paid 
in England. That is the real cause of 
the existing misery: the Irish do not 
gain the fruits of their labour—it comes 
here; here it is expended, and here it is 
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taxed: therefore it is not more fair to 
estimate the amount of taxes of Ireland, 
than to estimate the amount of taxes 
of Jamaica, when we know that the owners 
of estates in Jamaica are resident here, and 
are taxed here. There is very little differ- 
ence in the two cases. 

Mr. Robinson remarked, that the 
head and front of the offending of Mi- 
nisters against the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin (Mr. O’Connell) was, that 
they had inserted a paragraph in the 
King’s Speech declaring a determination 
to support the Union; and no attempt to 
conciliate him would have the slightest 
effect as long as they stood in the way of 
his favourite project. He strongly ob- 
jected to the line of conduct pursued bya 
certain portion of the House during the 
last week; it was calculated to impede 
public business, to sow distrust, and to 
lead the Irish to believe that there was a 
want of sympathy for their sufferings 
among the English Representatives. 
Why, in the face of the majority against 
him, did the learned Gentleman persevere 
in scattering the seeds of national discord 
among a generous but too confident peo- 
ple. Nodoubt the hon. member for Dub- 
lin had been bitterly disappointed by the 
result of the division the other night; his 
forty votes had caused him no little vexa- 
tion, and the renewal to-night of the course 
pursued last week made it almost seem as 
if the object of the Irish Members was to 
disgust the English Members, and to drive 
them to a dissolution of the Union, in 
order to avoid the infliction of Hibernian 
oratory. Was it not monstrous for him to 
tell his countrymen, that it was in vain 
for them to seek for justice at the hands 
of Englishmen, and that the only remedy 
was a Repeal of the Union? Why so 
obstinately persevere in threatening every 
measure of relief not emanating from him- 
self? Why, on no occasion, co-operate 
with Ministers in promoting the tranquil- 
lity, and thence the prosperity, of his na- 
tive country? He was no partisan of the 
Ministers; but he could not shut his eyes 
to the fact, that they at least meant to do 
well for Ireland. Surely with such Mi- 
nisters, and, still more, with a Parliament 
the complete representative of the public 
mind of England, it was not too much 
to wait till they had heard what their 
measures of relief were. Should those 
measures not prove as remedial as it was 
~ to expect they would be, then let the 
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learned Gentleman and his supporters 
come forward with their complaints and 
remedies, assured that they would not 
meet a deaf ear in a Reformed Par- 
liament. He had voted for the Address 
the other evening; he did not thereby 
pledge himself to support the coercive 
measures indicated in it. He would not 
support any coercive measures which did 
not go hand-in-hand with measures reme- 
dial of the grievances of Ireland. He was 
confident that, in saying that, he spoke the 
sentiments of very many of those who had 
voted against the learned Gentleman’s 
Amendment. He agreed that the para- 
graph in the King’s Speech, so much com- 
mented upon, might have been better 
worded ; more might have been said about 
redress, and less about coercion; but, in 
voting for the Address, he did not con- 
sider himself at all pledged to support any 
measure of vigour that might be intro- 
duced. The Irish were a generous and a 
confiding people, and he believed that 
they would wait with patience for the 
remedy of their grievances, if the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin would 
but take half the pains to allay that he did 
to excite. 

Mr. Richards said, that he had heard so 
many references made, in the course of the 
debate, to what had fallen from him on 
the first night’s discussion on the Address, 
that he hoped he might be permitted to 
make a few observations in explanation. 
He could assure those Irish Members who 
had found fault with what fell from him, 
that his observations on Ireland were 
dictated by the utmost sincerity. He was 
anxious to support the Government in any 
measures which he should think calcu- 
lated to prevent that fatal measure—the 
dissolution of the Legislative Union ; but 
he did not think himself pledged, by 
his vote on the Address, to support any 
coercive measures which Ministers might 
think it their duty to propose. Before he 
voted for such measures he should certainly 
give them a full and impartial considera- 
tion. Notwithstanding all that was said 
of the misgovernment of Ireland, he was 
convinced that the country was improving ; 
and if the system of agitation which pre- 
vailed was put an end to it would improve 
much more. The hon. member for Old- 
ham had thought proper to find fault with 
some of his observations. He said, they 
were now too old to talk, as if they had 
no light from experience. He hoped he 
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was not quite so old as the hon. member 
for Oldham, but he could assure the hon. 
Member, that he had not shut out the 
light of experience. The hon. Member 
said, that his (Mr. Richards’s) panacea 
for Ireland was Poor-laws, and though he 
was not now going to inflict a speech on 
the House on that subject, he might be 
allowed: to say that he did recommend 
Poor-laws. But then came one of those 
pretty sophisms which might do very well 
in the hon. member for Oldham’s Political 
Register, but which would not do in that 
House. The hon. Member said, that he 
charged Ministers with omitting to notice 
the distress which prevailed in England, 
whilst he recommended Poor-laws for Ire- 
land, forgetting that there were Poor-laws 
in England, and that, despite of those 
laws, there was great distress. That there 
was much distress in England, was unfor- 
tunately too true; but that distress was 
owing to the bill introduced by the right 
hon. member for Tamworth (Sir Robert 
Peel) for altering the currency, and not 
to the Poor-laws. He had incidentally 
noticed the increase in the exports of Ire- 
land, and the reply of the hon. member for 
Oldham was, that if exports were a sign of 
prosperity, the population of the West- 
India colonies were most prosperous, 
The hon. Member had reasoned as if 
Jamaica and Ireland were in the same con- 
dition—omitting all notice of the main 
distinction, that in Ireland, labour was 
free, while, in Jamaica, it was performed by 
slaves. Consequently, an increased de- 
mand for the produce of the West Indies 
was attended with increased sufferings on 
the part of the Negroes, both of labour 
and punishment, but in Ireland, with the 
increased demand for labour began an in- 
crease of wages and of the fund destined 
to pay labour. To return to Ireland, one 
great disadvantage under which that 
country laboured was the reluctance which 
capitalists felt to lending money upon the 
security of property in that country. In 
one case he knew six per cent to have been 
refused by a capitalist, though well secured 
on an Irish estate, and when declining to 
lend on those terms in Ireland, that capi- 
talist expressed his willingness to lend on 
English security at four per cent. If Poor- 
laws were introduced, and the country 
tranquillized, such distinctions would no 
longer be made by capitalists, and the 
trade of Ireland must increase. 

Mr. John Browne said, that as he and 
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his family had been grossly traduced by 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
(Mr. O’Connell), it could not be wondered 
at if he made some observations on the 
conduct of that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. Putting aside personal considera- 
tions, however, he thought the time had 
arrived when every Irishman who had pro- 
per feelings of loyalty toward his King, 
and affection to his country, was bound to 
come boldly forward and declare his sen- 
timents. The hon. member for Dublin 
had charged a respected relative of his 
(Mr. John Browne’s) with cowardice—a 
charge which came very ill from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. If any person 
in that House made a vow, under the 
most solemn circumstances, to pursue a 
certain course in life, he ought to have 
associated that vow with another, to speak 
charitably of all men. If the vow had 
been so accompanied, he (Mr. Browne) 
should honour it. If there was any man 
in that House having great power, and 
using that power in setting on an infatuated, 
reckless, and thoughtless people to acts 
of outrage and insubordination—if such a 
man urged on the people to attend tithe 
meetings, but skulked away from sharing 
the responsibility of attendance himself, 
such a man was one he would call a 
coward, and such a man ought to consider 
well how far the name was applicable to 
himself before he sought to affix it to 
others. It was peculiarly painful to him 
to make those observations, but his feel- 
ings had really been hurt by an attack 
made upon him in the tenderest point. 
He had been taunted, too, in another place, 
and charged with wanting courage, by a 
man who seemed to have come to the 
determination to insult every man, but 
not to give: reparation to any. He was 
proud to say, that he stood in that House 
the representative of the county of Mayo, 
but he had not come in at the nod or beck 
of any man. He stood at his post, and 
refused to bow down to the Juggernaut of 
Ireland. The hon. and learned Member 
spoke, in a former night’s debate, of the 
atrocities of the police, and referred to a 
murder committed in the county of Mayo. 
The hon. and learned Member’s version of 
the transaction was, that the police, going 
round, met some women singing, and fired 
amongst them, and that, in that way, the 
public were butchered. He (Mr. Browne) 
had that day received some account of 
the transaction referred to, and it appeared 
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that the butchery which the police was 
charged with was an act of self-defence. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that all he had 
stated was, that lives had been lost. 

Mr. John Browne proceeded. The ver- 
dict on the coroner’s inquest was, “ That 
the deceased, John M’Grath, had come 
to his death by a gun-shot wound, in- 
flicted by Constable Webb, in defence of 
the lives of himself and his party.” That 
was the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury; but 
if it had been otherwise, it would not 
have been decisive of the merits of the 
case. Under certain circumstances Trial 
by Jury wasa mockery. Jurors were told 
that if they gave any verdict but one, their 
lives would be endangered. Some extra- 
ordinary measures were necessary, there- 
fore, to meet the exigencies of the case. 
In introducing such measures the Govern- 
ment should have his support; and he 
wished distinctly to declare that, in his 
opinion, no measure more fatal and more 
wanton could be agitated than the ques- 
tion of the Repeal of the Union. 

Mr. Morgan O’Connell did not mean 
to add any thing to the general arguments 
used by other hon. members for Ireland, 
on the subject of the Address; he could 
not agree with those, however, who as- 
sumed that Ministers did not intend to 
resort to coercive and sanguinary measures. 
So long as Ministers refused to explain 
their intentions, he should take it for 
granted that they meant tointroduce violent 
coercive measures. Much was said of 
the disturbed state of the country; he 
begged, however, to remind the House 
that Ireland was in a much more disturbed 
state a year and a half ago, than it was at 
present, and that the disturbances at that 
period had been suppressed by the regular 
course of law, without resorting to extra- 
ordinary measures. Nothing was now 
complained of but nocturnal outrages, 
whilst it was notorious that, at the period 
he alluded to, outrages were committed in 
the open day. The fact and the truth 
was, that the coercive measures proposed 
were not intended to be directed so much 
against the outrages and disturbances of 
the country as against the agitation of a 
Repeal of the Union. Much had been 
said of the heat displayed by the Irish 
Members, but those who charged them 
with warmth sometimes fell into the same 
fault themselves, and, amongst those, he 
might reckon the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets, who had made 
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some unwarrantable assertions. His re~ 
marks, however, were directed against a 
body of men whose characters stood too. 
high in the grateful estimation of their 
countrymen to suffer by such aspersions. 
The hon. and learned member for the 
University drew a very affecting picture 
of the sufferings of the Irish Protestant 
Clergy; but they were not the only suf- 
ferers under the tithe system. He (Mr. 
Morgan O’Connell) had seen the milch 
cow distrained for tithe, though the dry 
beasts, as they were called in that country, 
were offered to the person who distrained 
instead. Though worth twenty times the 
amount distrained for, however, the agent 
of the clergyman refused to take the dry 
beast, and took the milch cow which sup- 
plied the poor man and his family with 
milk. It was very well to talk of life and 
property, but the life and property of a 
single peasant ought to be as dear to that 
House as the life and property of the 
richest or greatest. He charged the noble 
Lord who moved the Address with having 
been the first to commence personalities 
in that House, and in the attack which 
he volunteered on the agitators he had 
assailed a body of men to whose exertions 
in furthering the cause of Reform last 
year the reformers of England, aye, and 
of Scotland too, might be grateful for the 
success of that measure, He had assailed 
men whose characters stood far too high in 
the grateful consideration of their country- 
men to be in the slightest degree affected 
by anything which might fall from the 
noble Lord; and with regard to what had 
fallen from the hon. member for Mayo, 
he should only remark that the hon. Mem- 
ber would never have used such language 
to the hon. and Jearned member for Dub- 
lin, if he did not know that he stood upon 
safe ground in so doing. With respect 
to the word “coward” which the hon. 
Member had used, he would say, that no 
charge of flying from the field of battle 
was ever made against any individual of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin’s 
family, and that the language of the hon. 
member for Mayo was perfectly unwar- 
rantable. 

An Hon. Member recommended an 
honest but energetic administration of the 
Jaw in Ireland. That part of the empire 
was in danger arising from agitation—and 
he, therefore, would support Ministers 
in their efforts to obtain extraordinary 
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Mr. David Roche said, that the Irish 
people were as peaceable as any other 
portion of his Majesty’s subjects, For 
the last twenty years he had lived in the 
heart of the county of Limerick, and never 
knew that county more tranquil than at the 
present time. The existing laws were suf- 
ficient to repress all disturbances in Ire- 
land, as was proved by the late applica- 
tion of them to the counties of Mayo and 
Clare. But, said the right hon. Seere- 
tary opposite, crime has increased within 
the last six months. Let him prove it, 
and make out his case, The right hon. 
Secretary mentioned the occurrence of 
400 or 500 atrocities, but he did not say 
whether the majority of them were perpe- 
trated during the first or second of the 
last two years. He did not show the 
increase of crime within the last six 
months over the first six manths of the 
second last year. Until he did, he could 
make out no case as to an increase of 
crime, 

Mr. John O'Connell protested, in the 
name of his constituency, against the 
attempt which Government was making 
to trample upon the rights and liberties 
of the people of Ireland. He protested, 
in the most solemn manner, against such 
an attempt, and he called upon the Repre- 
sentatives of the English people not to 
sanction it by their votes. 

The Speaker: The Question now is, 
that the Report be brought up and read. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that he had 
an Amendment to move, which he should 
have done in the early part of the evening 
had he not forgotten it. He wished now 
to be allowed to read it. 

The Speaker: The time is not yet 
arrived. If you were formerly too late, 
you are now too soon. Itwill be neces- 
sary for you to wait until you come to some 
words of the Report you object to. Then 
will be the time for your Amendment. 

Mr. Cobbett rose to move an Amend- 
ment, 

The Speaker: Perhaps the hon. Mem- 
ber will state what part of the Report he 
means to move should be omitted. 

Mr. Cobbett ; Other hon, Members may 
intercept the reading of the Report where 
they please, and move that such or such 
parts be omitted; for my own part, I 
object to every tittle of the Report after 
the words ‘* Most Gracious Majesty. 
The noble Lord opposite (Lord : Althorp) 
complains that much time has been lost 
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in discussing the Address, and that the 
waste of such time is disrespectful to his 
Majesty. So far the noble Lord is right, 
and I agree with him; and hope, more- 
over, that this will be the last night so 
uselessly wasted. But I beg now to 
inform the noble Lord, that the fault lies 
with him, and his colleagues. If they 
had followed the ancient practices of the 
House, they would have no reason to 
complain of loss of time, or of disrespect 
towards his Majesty. The ancient prac- 
tice was, that the Speech from the Throne 
should be read to the House, after which 
a short Vote of Thanks was passed to his 
Majesty. Then the House appointed a 
day for taking the Speech into considera- 
tion, in order to be fully able to discuss 
the Address. f think such a practice not 
only very convenient to the House, but 
also vastly more respectful towards his 
Majesty. No man upon such a subject 
is able to speak sensibly, and to the pur- 
pose, without time for preparation. It 
was said, of the ‘heaven-born Pitt,” 
that he could speak a King’s Speech off- 
hand. I suppose it was becausé he was 
‘heaven born,” that he could do so, yet 
I doubt if he was ever expected to be able 
to answer a King’s Speech off-hand ; it 
being well known to every one, that it 
requires ten times as much time to answer 
such a document, as it does to write it. 
At a later period, less time was required 
to be able to speak upon the Address; 
for many hon. Members used to hear it 
read the day before it was made public, 
in the Cock-pit, and consequently could 
go home and sleep upon it. The Speech 
was written by the King’s Ministers; it 
was put into the King’s mouth by the 
Minister; the mover of the Address 
received his instructions from the same 
source; and the Address to his Majesty, 
in answer to the Speech, was written by 
his Majesty’s servants: so that the mat- 
ter was verysummary, The hon. mem- 
ber .for Worcester complains, that we 
have heard nothing in the course of this 
Debate regarding the state of England, 
and that the whole of the talk has been 
about Ireland; if the hon. Member and 
the people of Worcester had a dungeon 
Staring them in the face, he would ask 
more time to consider the matter than 
the one day which, it was said, should be 
sufficient for the purpose. I feel that I 
am, not in danger of a dungeon at present, 


but } remember what took place on for- 
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mer occasions, and I am confident that 
any steps which are taken towards Ireland 
may be preparatory to similar measures 
towards England. But leaving England 
out of the question, I should be the 
basest of human beings if I did not come 
forward to oppose those uncommon powers 
called for by the Ministers, to put into 
dungeons any Irishman who dares defend 
his country. They say that they do not 
wish to oppress Ireland, or, if possible, 
not to put into execution those extra- 
ordinary powers; but still they do not 
tell us what they intend to do. They 
have been challenged to do this. They 
have been told that they intend dungeons ; 
and they dare not deny it. Let them say, 
that they will not propose dungeons, and 
I stop at once, as far as relates to Ireland. 
My sincere opinion is, that this proposi- 
tion of obtaining extraordinary powers 
arose solely out of the result of the Irish 
elections. I verily believe that the sole 
reason is the return of those Gentlemen 
who are such favourites with the Irish 
nation. Why, then, do Ministers not tell 
us what they mean to do in Ireland? Why 
do they not inform those patriotic Gentle- 
men, who have come forward to defend 
their country against tyranny and oppres- 
sion, what are the measures they mean to 
adopt? They want the power of silencing. 
those Gentlemen, and other patriotic in- 
dividuals, by having it in their option to 
put them into dungeons. Silence or a 
dungeon is their only choice, and I shall 
never agree that such power be put in 
their hands. The Speech speaks of the 
prosperity of this country, but so far is 
that from being a true state of the situa- 
tion of the country, that, perhaps, at this 
very time, there are from five to six mil- 
lions of the inhabitants of this part of the 
kingdom suffering the greatest wretched- 
ness from want of food, of clothing, and 
the most common necessaries of life. A 
statement. has been made by the hon. 
member for Leeds regarding the pros- 
perous situation of that community; but 
I can mention a district where there are 
40,000 persons, out of a population of 
175,000, who have not more than from 2d. 
to 24d. per day tolive on. The district to 
which I allude, is that of Huddersfield, in 
Yorkshire. These persons have a right 
to know what Government mean to do— 
they have a right to expect some re- 
commendation, at least, on the part of the 
Ministers, of measuxes for their relief, 
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[The House at this period showed 
symptoms of impatience, and _ several 
Members on the Ministerial benches 
called ‘* Question,” on which Mr. Cobbett 
turned to the Speaker, and said :] 1 appeal 
to you, Sir, if I have not a right to be 
heard : please to be so good as to keep or- 
der. [Zaughter.| You’llnot silence me, that 
ll assure you. You may rely on it, 
if you do not hear me, I shall adjourn 
the House. I was quite prepared for this, 
and am not to be put down by it. The 
people, I say, expected that some mea- 
sures should be proposed by Ministers for 
their relief; instead of which they ask for 
the power of throwing the people into 
dungeons. [Great confusion.] If I be 
not heard, I shall move an adjournment. 
I will not spare youoneword. You shall hear 
every word that I have to say. The peo- 
ple expected that the Ministers should re- 
commend some measures for their relief : 
they expected them to recommend that 
those who receive the earnings of the 
people, and do nothing for them, should 
be deprived of their unjust emoluments ; 
but do you find any such recommendation 
in the Speech? No, the people have no 
such consolation. They find measures 
recommended in all respects harsh and 
oppressive, and destitute of all feeling for 
their wretched situation. This they com- 
plain of, and they have a right to com- 
plain. Now, I have an Amendment to 
move to the Address, which I shall read; 
and when I have read it, I shall then 
give the reasons which induce me to think 
it a proper address to his Majesty :— 

** Most Gracious Sovereign—We, your 
Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the 
Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, express to your Majesty our 
humble thanks for your Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech from the Throne. 

“We thank your Majesty for the in- 
formation which your Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to communicate to us 
relative to those proceedings which your 
Majesty, in virtue of your constitutional 
and just prerogative, has caused to be 
adopted with regard to Portugal, Belgium, 
and Holland; and, being perfectly as- 
sured that every act of your Majesty 
with regard to those countries will pro- 
ceed from that anxious solicitude which 
your Majesty has constantly evinced, to 
promote the interests of your dutiful peo- 
ple, and to maintain the honour of the 
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kingdom, we give your Majesty our assu- 
rance, that we shall receive with the great- 
est respect, and shall bestow our best and 
most sedulous attention upon, those vari- 
ous papers relating to the affairs of Hol- 
land and Belgium which your Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to intimate, 
that your Majesty has given directions 
to be laid before us. 

‘“* We assure your Majesty, that, with 
regard to the Charters of the Bank of 
England and the East-India Company, 
we ‘shall enter with care and diligence 
on a revision of those establishments; and 
that the best of our endeavours will be 
employed to arrive at such a decision as 
shall be best calculated to secure real 
and solid public credit, as well as to pro- 
mote the general prosperity and power of 
your Majesty’s kingdom. 

“ Well knowing, and most acutely 
feeling, the sorrowful effects of the present 
mode of maintaining the clergy of the 
Established Church, both in England and 
Ireland, we are peculiarly grateful to your 
Majesty for having suggested to us the ma- 
king of very great and extensive alterations 
with regard to the temporalities of that 
Church ; and it is with particular earnest- 
ness that we beg your Majesty to be as- 
sured, that we shall enter upon the task 
with all the patience, all the diligence, 
and all the absence of passion, and of 
prejudice, which the interesting and mo- 
mentous subject so imperiously demands ; 
and that we confidently hope, that the 
result of our consultations will tend to 
the good of the Church, the safety, hon- 
our, and welfare of your Majesty and your 
kingdom; and that this most important 
matter will be so ordered and settled by 
our endeavours, that peace and happiness, 
truth and justice, religion and piety, may 
be established amongst us for all genera- 
tions. 

‘* While we humbly present to your 
Majesty our most grateful thanks for 
having been graciously pleased to assure 
us that your Majesty has directed the 
Estimates for the service of the ensuing 
year to be framed with the most anxious 
attention to economy, and while we assure 
your Majesty that nothing shall be want- 
ing on our part to reward habits of indus- 
try, and promote good order amongst 
the labouring classes of the community, 
our bounden duty to our constituents, as 
well as to your Majesty, compels us to 
express to your Majesty our deep regret 
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that your Majesty should not have been 
advised graciously to suggest to us to 
consider of the means of lightening the 
numerous and heavy burthens which are 
a discouragement to that industry, and 
which so cruelly oppress those meritorious 
and suffering classes ; and we assure your 
Majesty, that we will, with all diligence 
and zeal, proceed to an investigation of 
the causes which have produced those 
burthens and their consequent sufferings, 
and to the adoption of measures which 
shall, in our judgment, be calculated to 
produce effectual and permanent relief. 

“‘ Most sincerely do we participate with 
your Majesty in that pain which your Ma- 
jesty’s paternal solicitude for the welfare 
of your people has induced your Majesty 
graciously to express with regard to the 
disturbances in Ireland; and we assure 
your Majesty that we shall be ready, at all 
times, to adopt any constitutional measures 
that may be necessary for controlling and 
punishing the disturberts of the public peace, 
and for preserving and strengthening those 
ties which connect the two countries in 
indissoluble bonds of loyalty to your Ma- 
jesty; deeming, as we do, a separation of 
the two countries to be fraught with destruc- 
tion to the peace, security, and welfare of 
your Majesty’s dominions; and, convinced 
as we are, that nothing but unjust and 
cruel treatment of our fellow-subjects of 
Ireland can ever induce any portion of 
them to desire such separation, we most 
solemnly assure your Majesty, that we will 
never give our sanction to their being 
treated with injustice and cruelty, and 
that we will, with the smallest possible 
delay, proceed to the consideration of 
means of redressing those manifold griev- 
ances under which they have so long 
been suffering, and which are, we are 
firmly convinced, the real cause of the pre- 
sent unhappy disturbances.” 

Now, Sir, I think this is a proper Ad- 
dress, and I am determined to take the 
sense of the House upon it, and to see 
who is for it, and who against it; but 
that division shall not take place till I 
have had time to explain my reasons for 
Proposing it. I am sorry to take up so 
much of the time of the House, but I 
think it a duty I owe to my country to 
state fully my reasons for proposing this 
Amendment. I can, however, easily foresee 
in what manner it will be received, and 
What will be the result of the vote upon 
It, especially as it is evident that the two 
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factions of Whigs and Tories have united 
against the people. I early foresaw that 
it would be so. From Brading in the Isle 
of Wight, to Dumfermline on the north of 
the Firth of Forth, and before 200 audi- 
ences, every where have I said, that these 
two factions would unite, unless the Mi- 
nisters proposed something for the good 
of the people; and now, finding that they 
have no such intentions, and that they are 
resolved to do nothing for the relief of the 
people, they have united; this is quite 
natural to them; for they know that it is 
impossible for them to keep down the peo- 
ple but in conjunction with each other. 
It is well known to every student of politics, 
that when opposing parties unite, the con- 
sequence to the people has always been a 
new series of oppressions. This maxim 
has been verified by uniform experience; 
and the truth it teaches is sanctioned by 
the observations and by the principles 
laid down by that great teacher of the 
principles of liberty, the hon. member 
for Westminster, at the time when he 
was a candidate for the county of Middle- 
sex, in the year 1806, just after an unprin- 
cipled junction took place between the 
Whigs and a detachment of the Pittites. 
He, upon that occasion, in a letter to the 
people of Middlesex, under his own hand, 
and with his own name at the bottom of 
it, said (and the words ought never to be 
forgotten, I thanked him for them then, 
and, at the end of twenty-six years, I am 
happy to see him in his place, thatI may 
thank him for them again)—the hon. Mem- 
ber then said in the beginning of an ad- 
dress to the people of Middlesex signed Sir 
Francis Burdett in the month of October, 
1806 :—‘‘ Whenever the leaders of con- 
tending parties and factions in a State 
unite, the history of the world bears evi- 
dence, that it never is in favour, but al- 
ways at the expense, of the people; whose 
renewed and augmented pillage pays the 
price of the scandalous reconciliation.” 
[Calls of Question and Order—coughing.] 

Mr. Kinloch said, that he must signify 
his determination to adjourn the House, 
if quiet and good order were not restored. 

The Speaker rose, and said, that he would 
exert all the authority in his power to keep 
order. If the hon. Members had been 
longer Members of that House, they would 
not have been so sensible to any occasional 
interruptions with which they might meet 
in the course of the Debate. He could 
say, that he had never, in the whole course 
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of his parliamentary experience, seen a five 
days’ debate to whieh there was such con- 
stant attention given, or in which the 
speakers met with so little interruption as in 
the course of the late debate an the Address. 

Mr. Cobbett resumed. I haye a very 
sacred duty to perform, and if the Honse be 
determined pot to hear me to-night; I will 
certainly bring it forward to-morrow ; and 
if the House will not hear me to-morrow, 
I will then bring it forward the day after. 
The statement J have to make, I am deter- 
mined to make, and that without any 
considerable interruption, I was pro- 
ceeding to show, that when two factions 
joined, it is always in order to oppress 
the people. [I can remember the coalition 
between Pitt and three or four of the 
principal leaders of the Whigs—the faith- 
ful Whigs. I can remember four of 
these scandalous reconciliations: the first 
was, when a detachment of the Whigs 
joined the heayen-born Pitt, in 1793: 
that produced the war against the repub- 
licans of France, and has finally added 
600,000,000/. to that debt under which we 
are now groaning, The second scanda- 
lous reconciliation was that which took 
place in 1806, when a detachment of the 
Pittites formed a junction with the Whigs. 
The price which the people paid for that 
scandalous reconciliation was monstrous 
indeed. The first act of the coalesced 
faction was to enable the Auditor of the 
Exchequer to hold his sinecure while he 
was First Lord of the Treasury; the second 
was, to bring new bands of Hanoverian 
troops into England and Ireland, to be 
paid for by this insulted people; the next 
was, to raise the income-tax (which the 
Whigs, when out of office, had called a 
highwayman’s trap) from six and a quarter 
to ten per cent ; and the rest of the time 
that this Ministry lasted was occupied in 
cramming themselves and friends with 
pensions, sinecures, and all sorts of emo- 
luments derived from the public money. 
When Canning became Prime Minister, 
what did the faithful Whigsdo then? A 
detachment of them joined him; and the 
short duration of his life only prevented a 
more general junction. There was time, 
however, for the Marquess of Lansdown, 
and the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Spring 
Rice), actually to join him, and that hand 
which we must all yield to only prevented 
the rest from trooping in at his heels. 
And what was the price of this scandalous 
reconciliation? Why an open abandon- 
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ment of the Catholics; a distinct and 
expressed abandonment of their cause; 
and an explicit declaration that it should 
not be brought forward during the life of 
the King,(George 4th) ; a distinet declara- 
tion against the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and a determination not 
to suffer any of the remaining Six Acts to 
be repealed; and a violent attack upon 
the hon. member for Middlesex, who was 
then member for Aberdeen, because he 
proposed the repeal of one of the most odious 
of those odious Acts, which now, again, 
the Whigs keep in force to their utmost 
rigour. What is to be the whole amount 
of the price which we are to pay for the 
present scandalous reconciliation we do 
not yet know. The first price is, in all 
appearance, dungeons to be provided for 
those Irish Gentlemen who have so nobly 
defended their country; the second item 
is, the upholding of the present system of 
taxation to its full extent; for we are 
pretty explicitly told, that no tax of any 
sort is to be taken off, not even the tax 
upon knowledge, as it is called: and as 
to the house-tax, the window-tax, the 
maltand hop-taxes, or anything of the sort, 
I should not wonder if dungeons were to 
be proposed for those who contend for the 
necessity of the repeal of any of them. 
These are to form the price of the pyesent 
scandalous reconciliation. Every pension, 
every sinecure, every grant, every retired 
allowance, is to remain; the industrious 
part of the people are still to toil for these 
swarms of idlers. The Ministers foresaw 
that they could not uphold this system 
without the aid of their former opponents, 
and, therefore, being determined to up- 
hold this system, in which they and their 
opponents are equally interested, they have 
resorted to this scandalous reconciliation. 
I have said before, that it was unfeeling 
to the last degree, in the Ministers not to 
recommend to their master the saying of 
something to console the suffering people. 
I have said before, that in a district in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, of which Hud- 
dersfield makes a part, there axe 40,000 
persons, each of whom is living upon 
23d. a-day. This is the case through- 
out Yorkshire and Lancashire. But, it 
is general, as will appear from the situa- 
tion of the town of Leicester. I yester- 
day received a copy of a report concerning 
the town which I will read to the House. 
The hon. Member then accordingly read 
the following paper :-— 
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To the Wealthyand Humane Inhabitants of the 
Town and County of Leicester. 


The frame work-knitters’ Committee have 
selected the following eases of distress, in 
Leicester, out of ‘a yast number of others of 
a similar description,, that the public may at 
once perceive the indispensable necessity of 
coming forward to assist in raising the|wretched 
frame work-knitters from their degradation 
and misery. They invite the wealthy classes 
to visit their miserable habitations, to in- 
quire into the truth of this statement; and 
they indulge the hope that nothing further will 
be wanted to induce their kind sympathy and 
support. The Committee are anxious not to 
have any’control over the funds, but to place 
them in the hands of gentlemen, who will see 
that they are properly appropriated to the 
object for which they are solicited. A meeting 
of subscribers will be called, to take under 
their charge the kind contributions of the 
public, 

Signed, on behalf of the Committee, 
Tuomas Waicut, Chairman. 
Leicester, January 17th, 1833. 


Case ist.— William Carter, journeyman 
framework-knitter, lives in Lewitt’s-yard, Ox- 
ford-street ; his average hours of labour are 
seventeen hours a-day, and his earnings are 
9s. per week, first hand; and, of course, 
subject to the following deductions: frame- 
rent, is. 3d.; winding, 4d.; candles, 9d. ; 
needles, 3d,; master’s charge on work, 3d, ; 
coals for shop, 3d.; seaming, 103d.; leaving 
5s. 03d, to pay house-rent, fuel, soap for 
washing, and to provide food and clothing. 
This man has a wife and five children; the 
whole of the children and parents sleep in the 
same apartment, and have neither bed, sheet, 
nor blanket. 

Case 2nd.—Thomas Phillips, Lewitt’s-yard, 
master framework-knitter, earns 6s. 9d. per 
week, subject to the following deductions :— 
viz., frame-rent, 1s.; coals for shop, 3d. ; wind- 
ing, 4d.; candles, 9d.; needles, 3d.; seaming, 
10d.—leaving 3s. 4d. net earnings; which, 
added to the 2s. which is earning by his wife, 
makes 5s. 4d. to pay house-rent, fuel, soap, 
and provide food and clothing. He has two 
children, and the family are extremely wretched, 
and destitute of necessaries. 

Case 3rd.—John Hastings, Lewitt’s-yard, 
earns 8s. per week, first hand, subject to de- 
duction for frame, &c,; amounting to 3s. 3d.; 
leaving 4s. 9d. clear earnings. He has four 
small children, extremely destitute of necessary 
clothing and bedding. 

Case 4th.—Thorhas Hastings, Lewitt’s-yard, 
earns 6s. per week, first hand; and being 
far advanced in years, is compelled to work 
eighteen hours per day; and when frame 
Tent, seaming, and other charges are deducted, 
there is only 3s. clear, to pay house-rent, and 
to provide coals, soap, food, and clothing. 

Case 5th.—-Joseph Greenwood, Causeway- 
lane, earns 7s, per week, first hand, subject to 
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deduction of frame-rent, seaming, &¢. as in 
the other cases; leaving 4s. clear earnings to 
support a wife and five children—the oldest 
eight years of age; the youngest at the breast. 
They have neither blanket nor sheet for the 
use of the parents, and only one blanket and 
straw for the children. When visited, they 
were destitute of every article of subsistence. 


Now, the Ministers either know of this 
distress, or they do not, If they do not, 
they are too ignorant or too lazy to be 
intrusted with public authority; if they 
do, they are the most unfeeling and 
barbarous of mankind to put a Speech 
into the mouth of the King, which, by 
fair implication, accuses the people of lazi- 
ness, and which threatens to punish them 
if they be not quiet and patiently submit to 
the existence of all the pensions and sine- 
cures, and the rest of the means by which 
their earnings are taken from them and dis- 
tributed. And, am I told, that these pen- 
sions and sinecures are not a burthen to 
be complained of? Let us see: the sine- 
cure of Lord Grenville alone amounts 
annually to the wages of 1,084 of these 
industrious and meritorious persons: the 
pensions to the Herries family, which they 

ave been receiving for years, amount 


annually to the wages of 271 of these in- 


dustrious persons, The right hon. the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, when out of 
office, had the goodness to prove to us, 
that there were 113 members of the Privy 
Council (exclusive ofthe royalfamilyand the 
Bishops) who received the sum of 650,000. 
a-year, equal to the wages of 163,220 of 
these oppressed and laborious persons, 
who, to console them under their labours 
and their sufferings, have been informed 
that the carved work to one single Palace 
gateway cost as much as the amount 
of the wages of 9,000 of them for one 
whole year. Those who thus fatten on 
the toil of the people may well laugh; 
they may well, in the words of the right 
hon. the Secretary for Ireland, resolve 
to uphold this system to the death, That 
right hon, Gentleman ought to recollect, 
however, that the words which his taste 
has induced him to select, and the con- 
duct which he proposes to imitate, were 
the words of St. Paul, not after he became 
a Christian, but while he was a blasphe- 
ming Jew, persecuting the Christians. He 
denied, the hon. Member continued, that 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
had beguntheattack upon Ministers, Their 
own mover of the Address had attacked 
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that hon. and learned Member. He had 
accused him of fomenting civil discord 
for the-purpose of obtaining the Repeal 
of the Union. He (Mr. Cobbett) thought, 
that as the hon. mover of the Address 
was dressed in uniform, and wore a sword, 
he should have handed over the Address 
on the point of his sword to the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. Having said 
that of the mover, he would refer to the 
seconder of the Address, who had, a year 
before, assisted at a public meeting at Leeds, 
at which Resolutions were agreed to, that 
the Church property in Ireland should be 
resumed by the Government, and now that 
hon. Member came to the House, and 
seconded an Address which called on them 
to give to the Government the power of 
throwing the advocates of the freedom of 
Ireland into dungeons. He could not 
repeat the word “dungeon” too often. 
He could not conceive why the members 
of his Majesty’s Government should have 
such an aversion for the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin. He did not under- 
stand the great spite they bore him. 
He (Mr. Cobbett) differed from that hon. 
and learned Member on some points—he 
differed from him especially on the subject 
of the Poor-laws in Ireland, but he did 
not consider that a ground of quarrel. In 
his opinion it could be for no other reason, 
but merely because that hon. and learned 
Member was beloved by the people of 
Ireland, and because great confidence was 
placed in him by a large portion of the 
people of that country. They seemed to 
wish to destroy that hon. and learned 
Member; but he could tell them, that if 
they were able to destroy him to-morrow, 
they would only be the more heartily de- 
tested in Ireland. They were detested 
because they hated the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin; and the more they 
hated him the more they would be de- 
tested. The warfare they had denounced 
against the repealers of the Union in Ire- 
land strongly reminded him of the story of 
the French king and the Swiss Cantons. 
It was recorded, that some difference 
existed between these powers. The 
ministers of the king represented that the 
Swiss were in the right. ‘ Oh, then,” 
said the king, “ I will make war against 
them, because they are in the right.” 
This was precisely the sort of answer 
made by the Ministers to the repealers 
of the Union. The want of capital 
was, undoubtedly, the chief cause of 
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the misery that prevailed in Ireland; 
but how was it possible that capital 
could accumulate, when it was notorious, 
that the country was yearly drained for 
the support of absentee landlords? In 
the fable of the lion and the fox, all the 
footsteps went towards the lion’s den— 
none went from it. So it was with Ire- 
land. All the rent went in one direction— 
all out of the country; and when once 
out, neverreturned. What theremedy to 
be applied was, he had not as yet con- 
sidered, and therefore could not take upon 
himself to say; but of one thing he was 
sure—namely, that it was not dungeons. 
In 1817, the use of dungeons did not 
succeed in crushing the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform ; and so, in 1833, it would 
fail in crushing the question of Repeal. 
To shake a halter, and rattle the keys of 
a dungeon in the face of a people claiming 
only to be heard in support of their 
opinions, would never be endured, and 
could only expose the Ministry, who might 
be fools enough to attempt such an un- 
constitutional proceeding, to the odium 
and contempt of the nation. Whilst they 
were talking of a Repeal of the Union, it 
was but right to go back a little into his- 
tory, and see what was said of that Union, 
at the time it was formed, by some of those 
who were now in power, and who repre- 
sented the advocates of its Repeal as trai- 
tors. Earl Grey’s recorded opinions were 
stated the other night ; but there remained 
to be noticed those of another man, of 
considerable importance in Ireland, not 
less worthy of being rescued from oblivion. 
If there ever was anything shameful on 
earth —if there ever was anything to make 
a man blush—if there ever was anything 
to induce a man to wish to hide his head 
from the light of day—it was what the man 
to whom he wasalluding, formerly said, as 
contrasted with what he was now doing. 
This man, after saying all sorts of things 
in opposition to the Union (such as, that 
it never could be law—that the people 
never would obey it)—added! ‘ For my 
own part I will resist it to the last gasp of 
my existence—to the last drop of my 
blood—and when I feel the hour of my 
dissolution approaching, I will like the 
father of Hannibal, take my children to 
the altar, and swear them to eternal hos- 
tility against the invaders of their country’s 
freedom.” Again, he said; “I shall: be 
proud to send’ my name down’ on the 
roll with those who have resisted the ene- 
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mies of their country ;” and again he de- 
clared “¢ that he should bear in his heart 
the consciousness of having performed his 
duty, and when his death approached, he 
should not be haunted with the thought of 
having basely sold or meanly abandoned 
the liberties of his native land.” Now, 
“where was the man who held this lan- 
guage?” Was he in England; or was he 
in Ireland? Was he in the ranks of 
the Ministerialists opposite, or was he in 
the ranks of the repealers around him ? 
He isin Ireland. But what is he there? 
Is he Lord Chancellor? Yes! This old 
Hannibal (Hannibal, indeed !) is actually 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Yes: the 
very man who was to have the manage- 
ment of the dungeons in which the hon. 
Member was to be thrust, only for asking 
—in a peaceable and constitutional manner 
—through this House, for the Repeal of 
that very Act which this Lord Chancellor 
himself declared, at its passing, to bea 
violation of the Constitution—which he 
said he would oppose to the last hour of 
his life; and against which and its framers 
he was to swear all his children to eternal 
hostility.—Well, but what has become of 
all the young Hannibals ? — He should 
like, if any body could tell him, to know 
if they had been sworn ?—He had them all 
in a paper before him; every Hannibal of 
them.—Here Mr. Cobbett read and com- 
mented on the following paper :— First 
comes 


Lord Plunkett, as Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
Jand with a yearly income of ee 


Then come his sons 
The Hon. and Reverend Thomas Plunkett, 
as Dean of Down, in the gift of the 
Crown, consisting of a union of six par- 
ishes, the tithes and glebe of which 
amounted, in 1831, to 2,863 
There’s a capacious soul for you! There’s 
a shepherd for you! Nothing less than six 
flocks could content him. It was worthy 
of observation, too, that this plurality was 
granted by Ministers precisely at the time 
(in 1831) that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion was sitting in the Council Chamber 
of Dublin Castle, and when they had 
signed the Report-that it ought to be dis- 
solved on the first avoidance. Next come 
The Hon. John Plunkett, as As- £ 


sistant Barrister of the County of " 
Meath as “< 
As Crown Prosecutor on the Mun- 
ster Circuit o es -. 800 
As Counsel tothe Police .. .. 300 


£. 
8,000 


ee ee ee 


600 
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For this Gentleman, business will be 
made out of the coercive measures. 


The Hon. David Plunkett, as Protho- 
notary of the Court of Common Pleas 
and Examiner we ee o< 


Besides his patronage, not brought into 
calculation, as follows :— 
Three clerks, at 500/. .. .. 1,000 
Two assistants, 500/. .. .. 
One other assistant .. ee 
One Clerk of Pleadings .. 
Other clerks .. .. 
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£. 
1,500 


£.4,100 


The Hon. Patrick Plunkett, as Secretary 
to the Bankrupt Commission .. 900 
As Purse Bearer tothe Chancellor 800 
As Counsel to the Chief Remem- 
brancer .. as es os 
As Crown Prosecutor to the Lein- 
ster Circuit 


300 


The Hon. William Plunkett, Incumbent 
of the living of Bray, County of Wick- 
low, with a house and twenty-four acres 
of land, the tithes of which amount to 

The Hon. Robert Plunkett, a living in 
England, value unascertained. 


470 


Sothe Hannibalswerecoming here, to prac- 
tise their peculiar kind of warfare against 
“‘ the invaders of their country’s freedom.” 
How they were to be dealt with will by- 
and-by be seen. He next came to the 
nephews of old Hannibal, the father of 
these half-Hannibals, the first on the list 
was !-— 


W. M‘Causland, Secretary to the Chan- 
cellor (appointed to this situation when 
under twenty years ofage) .. ae 

James M‘Causland, as Secretary to 
the Funds of Erasmus Smith’s 
Schools .. ae ee ee 

As Solicitor tothe Hibernian Schools 

As Solicitor to the Benchers of 
the King’s Inns ee ee 

As one. of the Law Agents of 
Charitable Donations ..  .. 


500 
100 


200 


HIS BROTHERS-IN-LAW. 


The Reverend Oliver M‘Causland, Rector 
of Tanlaghtfinlagan, County of London- 
derry, with a house and glebe of 191 
acres, and tithes amounting, as under 
the Composition Act, to “ ke 

William M‘Causland, as Law Agent to the 
Board of Charitable Donations .. .. 


1,000 


1,500 
This put him in mind of the story in Gil 
Blas, of a man who became suddenly rich 
as soon as he was appointed a guardian of 
the interests of the poor. Here were no 
less than ten distinct Hannibals, who, in- 
dependent of the emoluments received by 
Judge Bushe and his family, to whom, 
doubtless, would be consigned the care 
of the dungeons in Ireland as soon as 
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Ministers obtained fresh powers—here 
were ten different Hannibals, all of whom 
were to go to the altar, and swear eternal 
hostility to that very measure for desiring to 
repeal which the hon. and learned Member 
was characterized as a traitor—who divided 
amongst themselves 22,2331. of the public 
money. He thought he had exhibited to 
the House a pretty picture of apostacy ; 
but there was something more in this 
matter than mere apostacy; persecution 
was sure to follow apostacy. Apostates 
were all persecutors. Men became apos- 
tates for the sake of plunder; and turned 
persecutors because they knew they could 
not keep their plunder unless they de- 
stroyed those with whom they had been 
accustomed to co-operate, and whose 
resentment they were fully aware they had 
excited by their perfidy. The nation 
was, he believed, in the hands of gorged 
apostates, who became ferocious in pro- 
portion to the peculations they enjoyed. 
It was the duty of every honest man to 
pray that the nation might speedily be 
delivered from them; and it would not be 
in the power of any one long to delay that 
deliverance. Affairs were in a condition 


vastly like this in the time of Charles Ist. 


To prove it he would read a paragraph 
from the History of the Long Parliament, 
by T. May, relative to the famous apostacy 
of Wentworth :—‘ The Lord Wentworth,’ 
said May (‘afterwards created Earle of 
* Strafford for his service of that kind) was 
‘then labouring to oppresse Ireland, of 
‘ which he was deputy ; and to begin that 
‘ worke in a conquered kingdome, which 
‘ was intended to be afterward wrought by 
‘degrees in England: And, indeed, he 
‘had gone very farre and was very pros- 
‘ perous in those waies of tyranny, al- 
‘though very much to the endamaging 
‘ and setting-backe that newly-established 
‘ kingdome.’ Things were then and now 
in the hands of gorged apostates and re- 
corded plunderers, Still, unless the 
people came to the aid of their faith- 
ful Representatives — unless they exerted 
themselves for the purpose of obtaining that 
relief which was absolutely necessary—no 
redress of their grievances would be ob- 
tained. The Reform of Parliament would 
turn out to be of no use. They might be 
told they had got Reform, and what more 
did they want? Reform was of no use 
unless this House did its duty; unless it 
looked to the complaints which were made 
to it; unless it resolved to put a stop to 
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the system of plundering which had s0 
long prevailed in the country. “ Ah! say 
you (continued the hon. Member), but 
they have got 100,000 soldiers in Ireland ; 
but these 100,000 soldiers will not protect 
the paper money, on which an attack is 
threatened to be made. If, in May last, 
the run upon the banks had continued for 
forty-eight hours longer, they would have 
been completely knocked up. If the least 
insurrection takes place, away goes the 
paper money, as you would blow off the 
down of the dandelion.” He had now laid 
before the House the address which he 
thought that it should return in answer to 
the King’s Speech. He had given his 
opinion as to the gorged apostates now in 
power—he had given his opinion as to the 
manner in which the people were plundered 
by them, and how the money of the people 
was thrown away upon these aristocratical 
robbers, at the very time that the people 
were famishing. He should divide the 
House upon his Amendment, and the 
House might vote upon it as it pleased. 
Mr. John Fielden seconded the Amend- 
ment. A great deal had been said, he 
observed, on the subject of increasing pro- 
duction and increasing consumption in 
the country; and, however anomalous it 
might appear, or, however strange, it was 
not more strange than true, that the dis« 
tress among the labouring part of the 
community had gone on increasing with 
the increase of production and consump- 
tion. Since he had been elected in 
January last, as the Representative of the 
borough of Oldham, he had taken great 
pains to inform himself on the sub- 
ject of the distresses of the people. He 
had caused a survey and examination 
to be made by respectable persons, who 
had personally visited the cottages of the 
poor, for the purpose of ascertaining their 
real condition. In the borough of Old- 
ham, which he had the honour to repres 
sent, and where he did not expect to find 
so much distress, out of a population of 
50,000, which the borough contained, 
there were upwards of 8,000, whose 
average income per head, for food 
and clothing, did not amount to 24d. a-day 
each. Of these 8,000 and upwaids, 1,100 
were out of employment. He had ob- 
tained surveys of thirty other townships, 
and the Returns showed that, out of a 
population of 159,000, 41,000 and up- 
wards, more than one-fourth of the whole 
population, had not more than 2d, a head 
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a-day, for food and clothing. In these 
distressed townships, these people were 
employed in the manufacture of silk, of 
woollen, and of cotton. Of the 159,000 
and upwards, in these thirty townships, 
little more than 1,000 were out of employ- 
ment; the rest were in full work. He 
and his partners were extensively engaged 
in the spinning and manufacturing of 
cotton; and, of his own knowledge, he 
could state that the Returns relative to 
those employed in that branch of manu- 
factures were, in the main, correct, and 
substantially true. He could not vote for 
the Address, because he was afraid that, 
if coercive measures were conceded for 
putting down the people in Ireland, in- 
stead of redressing their grievances, the 
same additional power would be asked for 
to coerce the people of England, if their 
grievances were not immediately redressed. 
The expectations of the people had been 
raised, and they were looking to this 
Reformed House for relief from their bur- 
thens, and an alleviation of their suffer- 
ings ; and, if disappointment should ensue, 
he trembled for what might follow. He 
implored the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to make inquiry into 
the truth of these statements; nay, he 
challenged inquiry. He would hand over 
his books containing these Returns to 
the noble Lord, which would direct him 
to the cottages of every one of these fami- 
lies where the distress might be found. 
Considerable sums of money had been 
voted by former Parliaments for the pur- 
poses of making inquiry and investiga- 
tion into matters of much less importance 
than this; and he trusted that an inquiry 
would be instituted for the purpose of 
acertaining the real condition of the 
labouring classes. The Thursday before 
he came to town, he met Captain Wood, 
the unsuccessful candidate forHuddersfield, 
Mr. William Stocks, and another of that 
town, who informed him that, in 1829, Mr. 
Stocks had examined into the state of 
distress in that district, and that, at that 
period, out of 29,000, there were 13,000, 
who had not an average of 23d. a-day 
for subsistence; and who assured him 
(Mr. Fielden) that now, in the division 
of Upper Aggbrigg, containing a popu- 
lation of 103,000, he believed that 
there were 40,000 persons that had not 
more than twopence a-day each for sub- 
sistence. He had intended to go into 
further statements on the subject of this 
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distress; but, at this late hour, he would . 
not occupy the time of the House, as 
opportunities would be afforded him here- 
after of doing so. He should therefore 
sit down, after seconding the Amendment 
of his hon colleague. 

The Amendment having been put from 
the Chair, 

Mr. Ward said, that he would not have 
uttered a word upon this occasion had not 
the hon.member for Oldham said, that he 
would divide the House, if it were only to 
show the people of England who were 
their friends and who were their enemies. 
Now, he should vote against the Amend- 
ment; and yet he fancied himself to be 
quite as true a friend to the people of 
England as the hon. Member himself. 
It was not by vague declamations, that 
the sufferings of the people of England 
were to be relieved; it was not by the 
desultory efforts of individuals that their 
distresses were to be alleviated; but it was 
by combining the efforts of individuals, 
and by intrusting the direction of them 
all to an Administration entitled to confi- 
dence, that any beneficial result was to be 
attained. He was not acquainted with any 
member of the Administration ; but if he 
were asked why he thought the Adminis- 
tration entitled to confidence, he would 
reply: ‘* Because they have accomplished 
for us the work of Reform.” He could 
not forget, though many Gentlemen 
seemed to have forgotten, that the Reform 
which they granted to us went far beyond 
the expectations of the country ; and he 
was not prepared on that, the fifth day of 
the Session, to declare that the hopes of 
the people of England were defeated, in 
consequence of the machinery of the Re- 
form Bill being found incompetent to 
direct the machinery of Government. He 
should vote for the Original Address; but 
he must avow a determination to support 
any measure which was likely to relieve 
the sufferings of the people of Ireland. 
He thought that the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had entirely mistaken 
the sentiments of that House ; he believed 
that whenever that hon. and learned 
Member brought forward any measure, 
applying a remedy to any specific griev- 
ance in Ireland, the British Parliament 
would gladly support him in carrying it 
into effect. But from the moment that 
hon. Gentlemen saw agitation systemati- 
cally carried on—from the moment that 
they saw gtounds for suspecting that 
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there was a mixture of private with public 
views—from the moment anything like a 
factious disposition assumed the garb of 
patriotism—-from that moment, the hon. 
and learned Member must not reckon 
upon the support of any independent man 
in that House. Upon the redress of griev- 
ances the hon. and learned Member would 
find every independent English Member 
ready to co-operate with him; but as to 
the Repeal of the Union, the sense of the 
House was decidedly against him; indeed 
he never heard of any measure so self- 
destructive as this proposition, to divide 
the Imperial Legislature into two distinct 
and separate legislatures. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect: No man can be more 
grateful than I am for the benefits which 
we have derived from the present Admi- 
nistration; but the events which took 
place before we carried the great objects 
for which we had long contended, ought 
to prove a warning never again to lead the 
people into similar circumstances. In my 
conscience, I believe that we are now pro- 
ceeding in a course of error. We are met 
here as a Reformed Parliament for the 
first time in our history. Why did we 
reform the Parliament? For two reasons— 
first, to relieve the people from the insup- 
portable distress under which they labour ; 
secondly, to restore and confirm the 
liberties of the people. What then must 
have been my surprise on hearing the 
Speech from the Throne, that the first 
measure recommended to this House by 
his Majesty’s Ministers, is a measure to 
restrain the liberty of the subject, and 
perhaps, establish arbitrary power in Ire- 
land. I do not know what the words 
mean unless they mean a suspension of 
the Constitution. I believe that the 
honourable men who conduct the Govern- 
went of the country, would be merciful, 
lenient and mild in the administration 
of tyrannic power ; but I will never con- 
sent that my constituents, and, consti- 
tutionally speaking, I consider the Irish 
as my constituents, or at least that 
1 am bound to legislate for them as 
such. I will never consent that any por- 
tion of the inhabitants of the British empire 
shall be delivered over to the despotic power 
of anyset of men, however pure,|benevolent, 
wise, or upright. Nothing but the very 
last necessity shall ever induce me to give 
my consent to such a measure. Another 
object of the Reform of the Parliament has 
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been altogether overlooked — the dis- 
tress of the people—the long-suffering, 
miserable people. What will be the 
feeling of the people of England if this 
House agree to an Address which does not 
contain one word about their unbearable 
sufferings? Now, I have an Amendment 
which I wish to propose. It is very short. 
It is at once suaviter in modo, et fortiter 
in re. As it is so short an Amendment, I 
hope the noble Lord, who is so celebrated 
for his candour and true patriotism, will see 
reason to consent to it. I will read it at 
the proper time, but, in the interim, 1 hope 
the House will excuse me if I make one 
or two remarks—I shall not trouble them 
with more—on the Speech from the 
Throne and the Address. There was one 
expression in that Speech which struck 
terror into my heart, and which I fear will 
strike terror and indignation into the hearts 
of the people of England. The expres- 
sion to which I allude is that which calls 
upon us, by all practicable means, to pro- 
mote habits of industry and good order 
amongst the labouring classes of the peo- 
ple of England. Why, have we not, on 
the Table of this House, or elsewhere, a 
Bill to prevent then from working them- 
selves to death? Is not this an industrious, 
meritorious people—and is an insinuation 
to go forth, that this people want stimu- 
lants to industry? Are not thousands: of 
men going from town to town, and place 
to place, begging for employment; and 
then, too, we are called upon to preserve 
good order among them. Have they not, 
I ask, already proved that they are orderly 
—with what good order have they not 
conducted themselves? I have seen 
200,000 of them assemble together in 
times of great excitement, as peaceably as 
lambs, and I have seen them also return 
as peaceably as lambs, without committing 
any, the slightest insult or outrage to any 
man. Many of those men were earning 
only 3s. or 4s. a-week, as has been already 
stated by the hon. member for Oldham; 
many had, perhaps, walked twenty miles 
to attend that meeting, and afterwards 
went home as peaceably as lambs. And is 
good order to be recommended to these 
orderly, patient, long-suffering men ? Such 
an expression is more than unnecessary, 
and I think it can do no good. I wish to 
say just one word upon another subject— 
I refer to unhappy Ireland. — It is said that 
agitation does all the mischief in Ireland. 
I firmly believe that agitation has nothing 
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to do with it. It is extreme poverty and 
misery which has made agitation, and not 
agitation the misery and poverty. I de- 
precate the application of force. It is a 
wrong remedy, and will not have any other 
effect than that of exasperating the Irish 
nation. Poverty—stinging, grinding po- 
verty—is the cause of the discontent that 
exists in Ireland ; and the more poverty is 
coerced the more it will increase. Poverty 
has already made them madmen; by 
coercion you may make them devils. | 
deprecate, therefore, the application of un- 
constitutional power to coercethe unhappy, 
miserable people, who are marked out for 
its objects. Every man who listened to 
the speeches of the hon. member for Leeds, 
and the hon. and learned member for the 
University of Dublin, must feel, that both 
those hon. Members led the House con- 
siderably astray from the real question in 
discussion before it. The hon. member 
for Leeds has made a very eloquent 
harangue against the Repeal of the Union; 
but I do not understand that question to 
he now under the consideration of this 
House. The real question is this—Will 
the Representatives of the people intrust 
tyrannic power in the hands of the Go- 
vernment? I am no friend to the Repeal 
of the Union. I wish to try what a Re- 
forming House of Commons will do to 
relieve the distresses and ameliorate the 
condition of Ireland. And I trust that 
this House will not be found wanting in 
the application of efficient remedies to 
those evils by which she is afflicted. In 
that case I am no friend to the Repeal of 
the Union; but if I find that this House 
wants either the power or the will to apply 
these remedies, then I shall declare myself 
a friend to Repeal. I hope, therefore, that 
you will regard the people of Ireland with 
a@ more indulgent eye, and at least show a 
wish to adopt a conciliatory course. The 
hon. and learned member for the University 
of Dublin complained that the Irish were 
guilty of horrible crimes. If he had en- 
deavoured to prove to us that the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act would put 
down crime, then, indeed, he might have 
induced us to consider the subject. But 
I feel assured that neither the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, nor the sending 
over militia regiments —neither cannon 
balls, nor bayonets—will have any effect 
In putting down crime and outrage in 
Ireland. Guilt is the child of misery, and 
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to increase. 1 beg to remind the House of 
what took place at the dangerous period of 
1776—I beg to remind you of what took 
place at that dangerous period when the 
complaints of America were brought be- 
fore this House.. America had one real 
grievance—Ireland has now a hundred. 
The strength of the Irish discontents is 
ten times greater than ever existed in 
America in 1776. The danger of out- 
raging such a people is now very great, 
and [ hope you will pause before you ap- 
prove of coercion, and that you will shrink 
from exasperating a people whom the 
sufferings of many years have made to 
burn with fierce and indignant passion. 
The state of the English mind also is, in 
my Opinion, not in a condition to justify 
extreme measures against Ireland ; and if 
extreme measures be resorted to, not only 
will the people of England not support the 
Government, but I am not certain to what 
extent they may not carry their resistance. 
Let the House remember that the very 
elements of society are in a state of dis- 
union—the hearts of the working men 
are dislocated in their bosoms; and it 
would be throwing a firebrand into a 
magazine of gunpowder to send a tyrannic 
commission into Ireland. I warn the 
noble Lord of the consequences of such 
a proceeding. Ido it with great respect, 
and solely from a desire of preventing in- 
surrection ; and should the House consider 
it its duty to grant the required powers, I 
entreat his Majesty’s Ministers on no ac- 
count to use those powers, unless some 
terrible and overwhelming . emergency 
should arise. The wishes of the people 
of England ought to be in some degree 
considered. I trust you will not go too 
far. Let me remind you of what took 
place in 1798. We were then told that 
the state of things required strong mea- 
sures; but the measures which may be 
adapted to one state of society are often 
very ill suited to another. The state of 
society in Ireland—the state of society in 
England—and the state of society in 
Europe, was then very different to what it 
is now. Measures may be right at one 
time and not at another. What has since 
transpired on the Continent of Europe 
has given new lessons to the world. I 
call on you, as statesmen, to bear those 
lessons in remembrance. If, unhappily, 
you should be led to adopt coercive mea- 
sures in Ireland, and the Irish people re- 
sist, remember they are no longer am 
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undisciplined mob. You cannot mow 
them down with your artillery as you did 
at Vinegar Hill. Upwards of 100 towns 
would be converted into fortresses in a few 
hours. You must now sacrifice armies to 
put down an insurrection in Ireland, though 
some years ago a few regiments would 
have sufficed. I shall not address you 
further on this subject; but it is my most 
earnest wish to call the attention of the 
House and of the Government to the too 
probable consequences of the course which 
his Majesty’s Ministers seem determined 
to adopt. It has been said, that the 
Government must be feared before it can 
be loved. If Ministers hope for quiet in 
Ireland—if they wish for the love of the 
people of that country, they must first do 
away with misgovernment. Surely the 
way to command love is not by sending 
the destroying angel forth over that land. 
It has been said by Burke, that England 
never sent out the angel of peace, but the 
destroying angel was sent with her. In 
this instance his Majesty’s Ministers are 
about to send forth the destroying angel— 
but no angel of peace is to accompany 
her footsteps. They open the Pandora’s 
box and let outa flood of evils on unhappy 
Ireland, whilst even hope is not found 
behind. I recommend this to your most 
serious consideration. Remember, also, 
that Ireland is not capable of being re- 
duced to a state of fear. Despair knows 
no fear; a nation goaded to madness by 
long suffering, laughs to scorn the bayonet 
and the cannon. Give them something to 
lose—something to make life desirable, 
and then it is possible to make them fear. 
Under present circumstances, then, I urge 
you rather to soothe than to exasperate 
such a nation. I have heard the Irish 
people accused of idleness and indiffer- 
ence to duties. No remark is more unjust, 
1 have known these upright and valuable 
men walk hundreds of miles, and cross 
the sea, to labour hard in England. They 
exhibit enterprise, industry, and economy 
—a most remarkable combination of re- 
markable qualities. They save their earn- 
ings during the summer, in order to carry 
them. back to their families. A nation 
thus enterprising, frugal, and industrious, 
ought never to be accused of any kind of 
idleness or unwillingness to work. It is 
the duty of this House to place labour in 
their hands. It should inquire into the 
cause that has for one hundred years past 
denied them the opportunity of labouring 
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in their own country—that has, as it were, 
broken their right hand, and deprived 
them of its use. It should be ascertained 
why it was, that whilst they had the power 
of obtaining by the labour of their hands, 
more of the comforts of life than they or 
their families could consume, they had no 
opportunity of using to advantage the 
powers and disposition which nature had 
bestowed upon them, One remark more— 
only one remark, on the foreign subjects 
of the Address. I wish that his Majesty’s 
Ministers, instead of exhibiting their cou- 
rage in Ireland, had turned their vengeance 
on the tyrant of Russia. Why have they 
not used one single word of commiseration 
towards unhappy, heroic Poland? I 
assure them, that if they do not think of 
it, the people of England will think of it, 


His Majesty’s Ministers seem to forget 


that such a nation as Poland was ever 
heard of; but I trust this House will not; 
and I am sure the people of England will 
never consent that such a nation as Poland 
shall remain in its present miserable con- 
dition. I will trouble the House with one 
other point. His Majesty’s Ministers ap- 
pear to have found friendship where they 
expected hostility, and hostility where 
they expected friendship. The right hon, 
Baronet, the member for Tamworth, has 
given them his support. I am not sur- 
prised at it-—but I am surprised how they 
could imagine that he or any of his party 
would ever become their friends. He has 
fallen from his high and palmy state for 
neglecting the wrongs of the English peo- 
ple, and shutting his ears to their prayers 
for relief; and the object probably next 
his heart is to see those disgraced who 
have been the occasion of his fall—to see 
them identify themselves with those very 
principles which have led him to destruc- 
tion. I am surprised that the Ministers 
have not acted on the principle of ¢cmeo 
Danaos.Whatever measures that right hon. 
Baronet supported, ought at least to have 
excited their suspicion, and have made 
them pause, lest they should be acting 
contrary to their honour and their welfare. 
There is one other remark that I wish to 
make—only one. I wish his Majesty's 
Ministers would learn to distinguish their 
friends from their enemies. They know that 
the aristocracy are against them —that four- 
fifths of the gentry, the whole of the 
clergy, three-fourths of all the professions 
are opposed to them, and that their only 
real support is in the good opinion of the 
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people. ‘To the honest and industrious 
people they should look for strength and 
popularity ; and their conduct in disre- 
garding the distresses of that people, and 
in acting in a manner far from consonant 
with their wishes, excites both my surprise 
and regret. If the noble Lord thinks it not 
inconsistent with his duty, I hope that he 
will consent to the adoption of a very 
short Amendment—an Amendment which 
will carry balm into the wounded hearts of 
thousands of the industrious people of 
England and Ireland, which will light up 
their bosoms with joyous hope, without 
compromising that justice which Ministers 
appear determined to uphold. I shall 
not vote in favour of the Amendment of 
the hon. member for Oldham, but I feel 
that 1 cannot support this Address. 

Mr. Hume, amidst loud cries of ‘* ques- 
tion! question!” “ divide! divide!” was 
understood to say, that however much he 
might regret and feel himself bound to 
oppose the system of coercion which his 
Majesty’s Ministers seemed determined to 
pursue towards Ireland, yet that the 
House had already once divided on that 
question, and the Amendment before them 
was substantially the same. He hoped 
the present Amendment would not be 
pressed to a division, having already 
divided with his hon. friend the member 
for Lambeth, and he thought himself not 
called upon to support this Amendment 
as nothing had occurred in the course of 
the debate which in the slightest degree 
altered his opinion. 

The House divided on Mr. Cobbett’s 
Amendment : Ayes 23; Noes 323— 
Majority 300. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood proposed an 
Amendment—namely, inthe last paragraph 
but three, to leave out from the words, 
* by all practicable means,” to the end of 
the paragraph, and to insert the words, 
“such improvements in the condition of 
the agricultural and manufacturing classes 
of thé community as alone can permanently 
support the habits of industry and good 
order prevailing among them.” 

The Speaker having put the question, 

Lord Althorp said, that the original 
words did not imply any tendency towards 
disorder or idleness in the labouring classes, 
not even though legislative remedies 
should prove ineffectual to remove their 
distress. He would, therefore, support 
them, as in reality less liable to be con- 
strued in an offensive sense to the people 
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than those proposed by the hon. Gentle~ 
man. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood then proposed, 
another Amendment, as follows :—“ That, 
in the third line of the last paragraph, 
after the word ‘ disappointed,’ and before 
the words, ‘ and we shall be ready to adopt 
such measures of salutary precaution,’ the 
following words be inserted: ‘ As soon 
as we shall have adopted the necessary 
measures for redressing the wrongs and 
relieving the distress of the Irish people, 
if such measures should prove ineffectual 
in putting down the disturbances in Ire- 
land, and in giving peace and contentment 
to that unhappy country.’” 

Amendment negatived. 

Report on the Address agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 12, 1833. 
Mrinvutes.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Lord ELLEN« 

BoRoveH, Accounts of the Foreign Trade with China; 
and of the Trade of the East-India Company; and by 
Private India Ships; also a Prospective Estimate of the 

Finances of India, &e. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Surrre.p, from Walston, for 
the Abolition of Negro Slavery.—By a NosLe Lorp, 
from Kirkinner and Serby, for the Better Observance of 
the Sabbath. 


RecuLations For Lunatics.] The 
Order of the Day for a Committee on the 
Lunatics’ Regulation Bill was read. 

Lord Wynford said, he had a strong 
objection to the principle of the Bill. He 
believed it would work mischief instead of 
good, and that at considerable expense to 
the very individuals who deserved pro- 
tection ‘on the score of their misfortunes. 
It would, in his opinion, prove a heay 
burthen on their property. Their Lord- 
ships had not before them any facts 
upon which such a Bill ought to be 
founded ; in truth, no means whatever had 
been submitted to them of forming an 
opinion. The Bill had two objects—to 
amend the mode of issuing commissions 
of lunacy, and to appoint Commissioners 
who should look to the proper treatment 
of the lunatic’s person. Whether the Crown 
at present actually possessed the power 
vested in it by the first section—of issuing 
acommission to one individual or not, had 
been matter of doubt to him yesterday ; 
but upon consideration, he had come to 
the conclusion that it did, and, conse- 
quently, there was no occasion for the 
first section of the Bill. This Bill proposed 
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to take the business connected with the 
Commissions of Lunacy out of the hands 
of the Court of Chancery; but he had ne- 
ver heard any complaint of the way in 
which the Court of Chancery had dis- 
charged that duty. Three persons were 
to be appointed as Commissioners, but 
how they were to perform their duties did 
not appear. If the Commissioner—for a 
feature in the Bill was, that proceedings 
might be instituted before one Commis- 
sioner — who commenced the proceed- 
ings was taken ill, a new Commissioner 
must be appointed, and the whole case 
begin de novo. The Bill, in fact, went on 
the assumption that the Court of Chan- 
cery neglected its duties, but he (Lord 
Wynford) had never heard one complaint 
of the manner in which it exercised its 
powers. At present, lunatics were referred 
to the superintendence of a Master in 
Chancery, and if they were not treated 
with due care, the Master did not do his 
duty; for it was his function not only to 
look to the lunatics’ property, but see 
that every comfort possible in his unfor- 
tunate condition was afforded to him. 
The noble Lord then entered into a de- 
tailed account of the superiorities of the 
present over the proposed system. Was 
it fit that lunatics who had but small 
property should have a great portion of 
that property expended by a set of Com- 
missioners, who were to be strewed about 
the country? By this Bill, three Com- 
missioners, two clerks, and five new offi- 
cers were to be created, to be paid for 
either by the State or out of the property 
of the lunatics, and it was not fitting, in 
these times of economy and retrenchment, 
that any new office should be created 
without showing a necessity for it. No 
such necessity had been shown in the pre- 
sent case, and therefore the measure was 
uncalled for; in fact, they were legislat- 
ing in the dark, without one scintilla of 
evidence to guide them. 

The Earl of Eldon did not mean to op- 
pose the Bill, but to state the result of his 
experience as Lord Chancellor. The cus- 
tom of the country ever since Edward 
3rd, had been that the Crown had the 
custody of persons in the condition of 
lunatics, but the power of the Lord Chan- 
cellor over Lunatics did not vest in him 
by virtue of his office of Lord Chancellor 
but by a separate commission. Yet it was 
impossible for the Chancellor to attend 
personally to all lunatics, and, therefore, 
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it became necessary for Masters in Chan- 
cery, and other persons, to assist him in 
such matters, not as Chancellor, but as 
Commissioner of Lunacy; and he hoped 
that no Master in. that Court would be 
found who would not give every assistance 
in his power to the Lord Chancellor in 
that capacity. He would merely give it 
as his own humble opinion, that he would 
much rather that there should be three 
Commissioners than one; for it was a 
subject of the very greatest importance 
into which they had to inquire—namely, 
the finding out whether a person was of 
sound mind or not. As the law at present 
stood, the Court had not the power of 
ordering out of the estates one farthing of 
the costs to which an individual might be 
put in upsetting a Commission of Lunacy 
after the Jury and Commissioners had 
found that the person was a lunatic. The 
Bill was no more than doing by an Act of 
Parliament, an act which might be done 
without one; however, if it was persisted 
in, he would do all in his power to render 
it as perfect as possible. It was a most 
difficult thing to point out the best class 
of men to inquire into such a subject, 
for they often found that even the medical 
men who had paid most attention to the 
matter, very often differed in their opinions 
upon the same cases, 

The Lord Chancellor would feel the 
same satisfaction, which he was sure would 
pervade the minds of their Lordships, at 
affording every accommodation to the 
noble Lords who had addressed the House, 
with respect to the days for which the 
future stages of the Bill should be fixed. 
The next stage which was appointed for 
an early day next week, he had no objec- 
tion should be then postponed to the 
same day in the succeeding week. He 
must take the opportunity of thanking the 
noble Lord for the pains he had taken on 
the present occasion, as well as when the 
Bill was before the House on a former 
one. But there were one or two Bigs 
that seemed to have been misapprehended 
by the noble Lord who had last spoken, 
and they required that he (the Lord 
Chancellor) should take that opportunity 
of correcting those mistakes, The Bill 
proposed two objects; first, to lessen the 
general expense of proceedings in lunatic 
cases, and to improve the machinery for 
carrying Commissions into effect. The 
next was one in which he hoped and be- 
lieved the Bill would be successful; it 
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was to amend the treatment of those un- 
fortunate beings, who, according to the 
old phraseology, were designated as ‘the 
Chancellor’s idiots.” The first object was 
proposed to be attained by declaring, in 
the usual terms of Declaratory Acts, that 
the Crown possessed a power of issuing a 
Commission to one individual, as well as 
to more. The noble Lord who last ad- 
dressed the House, had stated that the 
Chancellor was not necessarily the person 
to whom the Commission was directed, or 
lunatics intrusted, and that the juris- 
diction he possessed was derived under a 
different Commission. This was perfectly 
correct—so much so, that in ordinary 
parlance, the Lord Chancellor, or the 
Lords Commissioners, or the Keeper of the 
Great Seal, were variously appointed in 
the same Act under the Sign Manual; but 
for centuries the practice had been to in- 
trust the custody of those unhappy indi- 
viduals to the Lord Chancellor. From 
this had arisen a most fortunate circum- 
stance, namely, that the Lord Chancellor, 
in whose hands the power was placed, 
was a total stranger to the questions 
brought before him. Such being un- 
doubtedly the state of the law, there was 
no substantial difficulty on that point, 
nor was there any question whether the 
jurisdiction alluded to formed part of the 
Chancellor’s ordinary authority. The Bill 
had as its first object to declare explicitly 
that the Crown could issue a Commission 
to one individual. Upon that matter a 
doubt at present existed. Was it not, 
therefore, proper to remove the doubt by 
positive enactment? For if the doubt 
was well founded, the existing laws were 
insufficient for their objects—if ill-found- 
ed, it was wise to remove it altogether by 
an express provision in a Declaratory Act. 
The noble Lord who first addressed the 
House stated that he had no doubts on 
the matter ; that, beyond all question, the 
Crown could issue the Commission to any 
given number of persons; but then he 
stated a circumstance which directly ne- 
gatived the inference he wished to draw 
from his own clear conviction. What had 
he said? That-not twenty-four hours 
ago, he had not only entertained doubts, 
but actually been of the opposite opinion 
—actually thought, not twenty-four hours 
since, that the Crown did not possess the 
power. If a person of the noble Lord’s 
powers of ‘reflection, of so much learning 
and experience—if so considerable a per- 
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son as he, not only within the last twenty- 
four hours entertained doubts, but had 
been of the opinion directly contrary to 
that which he held at present, was it not 
desirable to remove all possibility of 
doubi? If, peradventure, a person—not 
the noble Lord, but one similarly circum- 
stanced, who had changed his opinion 
within twenty-four hours—as soon as the 
Bill had been withdrawn, in deference to 
him, should come back to his former 
opinion, and say: “ True, that I thought 
the Crown possessed the power—that I 
then had doubts—that again I had no 
doubts on the matter—still a new view 
has occurred to my mind, and I have now 
great doubts upon it, or rather, my con- 
viction is entirely the other way.” All this 
was possible—the thing had almost hap- 
pened within the last day; and though 
the noble Lord had no doubts at present, 
yet others might happen to feel them, and 
it was accordingly desirable to remedy 
the inconvenience. In fact, these doubts 
were entertained by persons of skill, learn- 
ing, and experience, to such a degree, that 
they would not recommend him, and in 
that he (the Chancellor) fully agreed with 
them, to make the experiment of issuing, 
under the present law, a Commission di- 
rected to a single individual. Every 
search had been made by himself, and by 
his noble friend who preceded him in the 
Court of Chancery (Lord Lyndhurst), and 
the result of the fullest investigation was, 
that no one instance could be found of a 
Commission issued to one individual. 
His noble and learned friend spoke of 
precedents; but they must look to what 
prevailed in practice; and particularly 
when the prerogative was concerned. And 
the more general in any case was the ex- 
ercise of the prerogative, the more strong 
would be the argument it favour of con- 
tinuing the practice, and the less disposi- 
tion there would be to depart from it. He 
was sure, that whoever might have the 
duty of advising the Crown—whether it 
was himself, or if his noble and learned 
friend should re-assume that office—he 
was sure that no person who held the 
Great Seal, would ever advise the issuing 
of a Commission to one individual, to in- 
quire into cases of lunacy. The result, 
therefore, would be, that this exercise of 
the prerogative would be a dead letter. 
One lawyer would say there was no doubt 
—another would say there was a doubt-— 
and the result would be, that what his noble 
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and learned friend supposed might be 
the case, would not exist in practice— 
Commissions to single individuals would 
never be issued, unless a Declaratory Law 
like this were passed. He certainly was 
satisfied, from much experience, that it 
would, on the whole, be most convenient, 
that justice would be better done, and at 
a less expense to the parties, if, like other 
contested cases, questions of lunacy were 
tried before the Judges at Westminster. 
The Commission might: be issued to one 
of them, sitting as at Nist Prius, with all 
the facilities for examining evidence, and 
all the solemnity which belonged to the 
Judges. His noble friend objected to 
issuing a Commission to one person be- 
cause he might die, or be incapacitated 
before the business was brought to a close. 
That might happen now. If the death of 
a Commissioner took place before the 
inquiry began, of course a Commission 
would be issued to another person ; if the 
person died after the Commission had 
been opened, for that, of course, there 
could be no remedy in a Bill like the 
present. Perhaps the remedy might be 
found by putting three names into the 
Commission, allowing one to act; and 
should he be incapacitated, the other 
might go on with the inquiry. The ac- 
cident his noble and learned friend sup- 
posed might happen at any Assize, and 
the argument of his noble and learned 
friend, would go to preventa single Judge 
from ever sitting. Let, then, the Com- 
mission go to three, but let one execute it, 
and then all accidents would be provided 
for. One objection of his noble and 
learned friend (the Earl of Eldon) was 
applied to words which were not in the 
Bill when it was first introduced, and 
which were inserted in it, as he understood, 
by the suggestion of his noble and learned 
friend. Yes, the very words were the 
suggestion of his noble and learned friend, 
and he agreed with his noble and learned 
friend, that the Commission should not be 
limited to Judges alone, but should em- 
brace Judges and others. He felt certainly 
all the difficulty of uniting Judges with 
persons not of equal rank and dignity 
to them, but still the words were the 
suggestion of his noble and learned friend. 
With respect to expense and delay, if 
their Lordships would only refer to what 
occurred last year, they would find in the 
spring some interesting cases, which would 
show the necessity of applying some re- 
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medy. Six or seven days had been required 
to try one issue—aye, even twelve days. 
One Commission existed for twelve days, 
for two whole weeks, and it was occupied 
from ten in the morning to five or six 
o’clock in the evening, and one day to 
eleven or twelve at night, before the 
Commission could be brought to a close, 
and this without the possibility of im- 
puting blame to any one. Instead of 
having one Commissioner, there were four 
or five in the Portsmouth case; he be- 
lieved there were five Commissioners; and 
a great step towards making the pro- 
ceedings less cumbrous—less expensive, 
would be taken by appointing one Com- 
missioner, while a greater still would be 
taken by having those proceedings con- 
ducted before one of the Judges, with all 
the authority over the practitioners and 
counsel which belonged peculiarly to the 
Judges. He had happened to see cases 
of lunacy laid before Lord Tenterden, or 
traverses, and one of these cases, which, 
before the Commissioners, had occupied 
eight or ten days, was completely settled 
in two days, and another at Guildhall was 
gone through, and settled in one day, 
to the satisfaction of all parties. In his 
opinion, then, a great improvement would 
be made by assimilating the trial of cases 
of lunacy to the trial of ordinary issues of 
disputed facts, and such a mode of trial 
would be for the convenience of all parties. 
Another objection of his noble and learned 
friend had been directed against the pro- 
posed Board for the management and 
care of lunatics; and his noble and 
learned friend said, such an alteration 
should not be made, without first in- 
stituting inquiries into the number of 
lunatics, where they lived, and various 
other matters. Now it happened that 
he had, two years ago, taken steps to 
obtain that information; and he had 
moved for a return—which, by the bye, 
he had never seen, for he possessed the 
information without having seen it; and 
in moving for that Return, and when 
he had broached the subject, as their 
Lordships might see, by only consulting 
the Debates, he had then stated that 
the number of lunatics under the care 
of the Court of Chancery was about 400, 
and the amount of their property above 
150,0002; he believed nearer 200,000/. 
His noble friend objected, also, to adding 
to the machinery of the Court of Chancery, 
aud said it would be able to do without 
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help; but, unfortunately, the reverse was 
the fact. Why, said his noble friend, not 
employ the Masters in Chancery? Why 
not cause them to visit the Chancery 
lunatics once a year? There were ten 
Masters, and 400 lunatics; so that each 
Master would have forty lunatics under 
his care; and, without possessing any 
professional skill, would have to be the 
medical ‘attendant of forty lunatics, scat- 
tered about the country. But, who would 
do the Master’s duty in his absence? It 
might be said, why should the Master 
not send persons to see the lunatics? But 
he had no power to send; he could not 
give orders to a physician to visit Chan- 
cery lunatics; and if he did, who would 
pay the expense? He did not expect 
to attain his object by sending a Board 
travelling about the country, as his noble 
and learned friend implied; that would be 
the most expensive plan which could be 
devised ; but by having a Board to corre- 
spond with. the medical attendants of 
lunatics, and exercising over them a 
constant and regular attention, making 
continual inquiries, he should ensure that 
care of the lunatic’s person which it was 
necessary to take. He never contemplated 
sending a Board of three Commissioners, 
with a Secretary and Clerk, about the 
country ; that would be the most bootless 
errand for the unhappy lunatics that 
men could be sent on. Cases came before 
him sometimes which excited suspicion, 
and if that suspicion was strengthened 
into a belief that something was wrong, 
he could then order inquiries; but there 
was no means of putting the Master in 
motion. He could only act when he was 
put in motion ; and there was no means of 
bringing the matter before him. It hap- 
pened, too, that those who had the ma- 
nagement of the lunatic, the Committee of 
the person very often might have a direct 
interest in not taking steps to promote 
the cure of the patient, and moving to 
supersede the Commission. Such cases 
might happen; and it was in vain to say 
that the Chancellor might attend to them 
all; for it could only be from some 
incidental cireurnstances that they fell 
under his observation. A Board, to consist 
of two medical men and one Commissioner, 
not a medical man, appeared the least 
expensive, and the safest guard for the 
good management of lunatics which could 
be found. His noble friend objected that 
he was creating offices ; but he was not to 
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be deterred from his plan by such an 
objection. He was for abolishing useless 
offices; he had shown his readiness to do 
that, by abolishing sinecure offices in 
the Court of Chancery; but he never 
would, out of deference to popular clamour 
—though he did not think that the people 
objected to useful offices, moderately paid, 
but to useless offices, immoderately paid 
—he never would, out of deference to any 
clamour which was not indeed popular, 
but which it was, perhaps, hoped to make 
popular—he never would abstain from 
recommending the creation of useful offices, 
in which the work was much, and the pa 
moderate. Long before he had filled his 
present situation, and before he had the 
least hope or chance of coming into office, 
he had introduced measures into the other 
House, which had created what he sup- 
posed useful offices—the patronage of 
which he had not disposed of— and having 
done that then, he would not shrink from 
doing what he supposed to be his duty 
now, because his voice might have some 
influence in filling up the offices to be 
created. With reference, however, to the 
Board in question, it would be filled by 
those who had been pointed out by his 
predecessor, and he should recommend 
those gentlemen whom his noble and 
learned friend had originally intended for 
the office. With respect to the expense 
of this Board, he proposed that it should 
be met by a small per-centage on all 
the lunatics property in Chancery. It 
was said to be unjust to make the estate 
of one lunatic pay for the management of 
another lunatic; but he thought the 
wealthy lunatics themselves, should they 
recover, would be among the first to 
approve of such a disposition of a small 
proportion of their property. The noble 
and learned Lord concluded by moving 
that the Bill be committed. 
Bill went through the Committee. 


ne POOP FOOD OD 


HOUSE OF COMMONS,: 
Tuesday, February 12, 1833. 


Minvutes.}] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Alder- 
man Woop, Returns of the Growth and Exportation of 
Hops and Malt.—On the Motion of Mr. Finn, the Number 
and Expense of the Constabulary Police of Ireland, during 
the last three years, distinguishing the Number of Catho- 
lics.—On the Motion of Mr. Hum, Accounts relating to 
Elections under the Reform Bill.—On the Motion of Mr. 
Marruras Atrwoop, an Account of the Sums paid in and 
drawn for the Trustees of Savings Banks and Friendly 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, during the last 
twelve Months; and of the Monthly Amount of the Sums 
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paid in and paid out by the Commissioners for the Re- 
demption of the Public Debt; an Account of Savings 
Banks, from the 28th of January, 1852, to the latest period 
theyjcan be made out.—On the Motion of Mr. GouLBuRN, 
an Account of all Benefices in Ireland in which Divine 
Service according to the forms of the United Church of 
England and Ireland has not been performed for the last 
three years. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. GILton, from Falkirk, for the 
Repeal of the Duty on Soap.—By Mr. Alderman Woop, 
from London; by Mr. Duntop, from Port Glasgow and 
Newark; and by Mr. Briscor, from Farnham, for the 
Better Observance of the Sabbath. 


Nocturnal Legislation. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE JEws.] Dr. 
Lushington rose to present a Petition 
signed by upwards of 1,000 individuals of 
the Jewish persuasion, setting forth that 
the petitioners had been for a long series of 
years subject to certain disabilities and 
grievances; that they had from time to 
time applied to the House to have them 
removed ; but that, in consequence of the 
attention devoted to the measure of Re- 
form, they had not yet obtained the inter- 
ference of the House; that their brethren 
of the same persuasion in Denmark, Bel- 
gium, and other parts of Europe, and in 
the United States of America and the 
colonies, had been relieved from similar 
disabilities and grievances, and had been 
restored to equal rights with their fellow- 
men; and praying, therefore, for the inter- 
ference of the House to procure for the pe- 
titioners a like removal and relief. The 
hon. and learned Member said, that the 
petition should have been presented by the 
hon. member for Finsbury (Mr. R. Grant) ; 
and he (Dr. Lushington) was informed 
that it was the intention of that hon. 
Member to apply for leave to bring in a 
Bill forthe purpose of carrying into effect 
the prayer of the petitioners. 

Mr. O Connell entirely concurred in the 
object of tke petition, and hoped that the 
day would speedily arrive, when all things 
tending to restrict the progress of opinion 
would be removed. 


Nocturnat Lecisniation.] Mr. 
Oswald presented a Petition from New 
Milns, against the Business of the House 
being carried on at night, and to such 
late hours. 

Mr. Cobbeté supported the last petition. 
The public was entitled to the best hours 
of the House, All night-work should, if 
possible, be avoided. Birds of ill-omen 
—bats—toads—and all noxious things, 
did their work at night. The Lord Chief 
Justice came into Court at ten o’clock in 
the morning. Why, then, could not they, 
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who were the law-makers, commence 
their business at the same hour as those 
who had to execute the law? He had 
already ten petitions on the subject, and 
he trusted soon to have 100. He should 
then present them in a mass. In conclusion, 
he stated, that in his opinion the people 
would never be satisfied unless the House 
bestowed their best hours upon public 
business. If any sufficient number of 
Members would support him, which he 
doubted not, he would move the adjourn- 
ment of the House every night at a season- 
able hour. 

Mr. O’Connell concurred in the prayer 
of the petition. He would not, however, 
take part in any vexatious proceeding, 
but submit the question to the good sense 
of the House. Something had been said 
respecting the inconvenience to Ministers 
if the House met in the day time. He did 
not exactly see- that such great inconve- 
nience would arise, but at all events, 
the Ministers should rather be considered 
as the servants of the House than its 
masters. 

Lord Althorp said, that his Majesty's 
Ministers would not place their conveni- 
ence in opposition to the wish of the 
House, should the House prefer day- 
sittings. 

Mr. Matthias Attwood remarked, that 
it was not a little singular that those very 
persons who were so particularly anxious 
respecting the time which the House de- 
voted to business, were the first to waste 
that time by long and protracted debates. 

Petition laid on the Table, 


Houser anv Winpow Tax GRIEVAN- 
ces.] Mr. Clay presented a Petition from 
the Inhabitant Householders of Shore- 
ditch, praying for a Repeal of the House 
and Window Tax. The petitioners ex- 
pressed their confidence in the intentions 
of his Majesty’s Government to reduce the 
taxation of the country, and they were 
most unwilling to embarrass them. At 
the same time they considered it necessary 
to call the attention of the Legislature 
to the unequal and very grievous nature of 
the taxes. The hon. Member expressed 
his entire concurrence in the prayer of the 
petition, and would take another opportu- 
nity of expressing more at large his senti- 
ments on the subject. At present he 
would only say that the tax was most ob- 
jectionable, especially as it pressed with 
severity on the working classes, 
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Mr. Cobbeté begged to inform the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Althorp), that, before 
the House resolved itself into a Committee 
of Supply, he should take the opportunity 
of laying before the House a statement of 
the grievances of the people, in relation to 
taxation ; and calling its attention to cer- 
tain resolutions on that subject; more 
particularly with regard to the unequal 
pressure, - He would then show, that the 
poor man paid forty per cent more than 
the rich man, in direct taxation; and that, 
upon the average of the whole taxation, 
the poor man paid ten per cent more than 
the rich man. He trusted that the Mem- 
bers of the Reformed House of Commons 
would not be guilty of such treachery to- 
wards their constituency as to go into a 
Committee of Supply, without some pledge 
that these grievances would be redressed. 

Dr. Lushington supported the prayer of 
the {petition presented by his hon. col- 
league. He trusted that the noble Lord 
would take the matter into his serious 
consideration. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


ANSWER TO THE AppREss.) The 
Speaker read his Majesty’s Answer to the 


Address of the Commons, as follows :— 

‘“¢T thank you for your loyal and dutiful 
Address, and rely with confidence on your 
determination to support me in maintain- 
ing inviolate the Legislative Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland; and you may 
be assured, that, in exercising the powers 
of Government to suppress all acts of insub- 
ordination and violence, I shall feel it my 
duty to assist you in applying such reme- 
dies as may be required for removing all 
just grounds of complaint in every part of 
my dominions.” 


RerorMoF THECHURCHOF IRELAND.|] 
Lord Althorp: Sir, in coming forward 
to propose the measures with respect to 
the Irish Church Establishment, of which 
I gave notice, I think it necessary to ex- 
plain why this task has not devolved upon 
my right hon. friend (Mr. Stanley), whose 
official duties render imperative upon him 
to make himself -better acquainted with 
the state of Ireland than I can possibly be 
supposed to be. Iam sure that no one 
who heard the admirable speech of my 
right hon. friend on the subject of Irish 
affairs, ona former night, will doubt fora mo- 
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with his department, and with Ireland in 
general; and I agree that, if my right 
hon. friend had been charged with the 
task of bringing forward these measures, 
they would have been much better man- 
aged than I can flatter myself with being 
able to manage them; but it has been 
agreed that these measures should be brought 
forward as the measures of the Govern- 
ment ; and it has, therefore, been thought 
best that, on the present, as on former 
occasions, the measures of the Govern- 
ment should be proposed to the House by 
the person who fills the situation in the 
House which I fill, rather than by the 
particular Minister with whose depart- 
ment in the Government of Ireland they 
are more especially connected. I shall, 
however, require all the indulgence of the 
House in coming before it under such 
circumstances; but I will detain you no 
longer with apologies ; and I will now pro- 
ceed to endeavour, as far as I can, clearly 
to explain to you the grounds of the mea- 
sures which 1 have to propose and the 
natureof these measures themselves. How- 
ever, Sir, before 1 go into the question re- 
specting the plans which I have to sub- 
mit to the House, I think it desirabie to 
go back a little into the history of the legis- 
lation of Parliament relative to Ireland, in 
order to consider what the conduct of 
Parliament with respect to it has been, 
and what it ought to have been. We 
shall then be better able to consider what 
the remedies are which ought to be applied 
to the diseases which have so long af- 
flicted that country. Another reason for 
my wishing to do this is, because I am de- 
sirous of going back to a period some 
years ago, when I myself submitted to the 
House of Commons a Motion respecting 
the state of Ireland at that period. I 
was then not so well acquainted as I have 
since had occasion to make myself, with 
the condition of Ireland. I do not pre- 
tend, unconnected as I was with the coun- 
try, that I was well informed of all her 
grievances. Yet it may be well to call 
the attention of the House to those which 
I then selected, because at that period, 
they were the most prominent. I wish 
therefore to call to the recollection of 
those who then heard me, what the 
grievances were to which I then pointed 
the attention of the Legislature, conceiving 
them to be the most onerous for the people. 
I then stated, as I do still, that there were 





ment thathe isfar more competent than I am 
to do full justice to any subject connected 


many grievances which were beyond the 
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reach of legislative enactments, and which 
could only be remedied by the exertions 
of the people themselves. These could 
only be removed by the good feeling of 
parties towards each other, by the mutual 
feeling between the rich and the poor, and 
of the poorer classes with each other. 
The grievances which I then stated as the 
most prominent of those under which Ire- 
land at that period laboured, I will now 
state again in the same succession as I 
did in 1824. The first grievance that I 
then enumerated was the Catholic disabi- 
lities. I placed, foremost of all, the exclu- 
sion of Catholics from offices. The next 
grievance which I particularized was the 


existence of Orange and Ribbon Societies, | 


which were at that period productive of 
the greatest evils. I then mentioned the 
evils arising from the system by which 
tithes were collected, the disproportionate 
magnitude of the Church Establishment, 
the improper manner in which Grand 
Juries were chosen, the pressure of certain 
taxes, the want of capital, and the nature 
of the connexion which existed between 
landlord and tenant. These were the 
grievances of Ireland to which I then 
alluded ; and I wish now to call attention 
to the difference which has since arisen 
with respect to these particulars. The 
Catholic disabilities have been entirely re- 
moved, In the course of the debate on a 


former night, an hon. and learned Member 
complained that Government had not 
appointed any Catholics to offices of trust 
which had recently been at its disposal. 
The only true course, in my opinion, in 
appointments to office, is not to consider 
religion at all; but to weigh the fitness of 


the man for the office impartially. In the 
debate to which I have alluded, it was 
stated that not one Catholic had been ap- 
pointed to any of the twenty-six stipendiary 
magistracies which had been filled up during 
the Administration of Lord Anglesey. I 
believe that this is a mistake. Mr. M‘Can 
and Mr. Galway, are both Catholics. 
But whether it be so or not, I am sure 
that no question about their religion had 
arisen previously to the appointment of 
any of the stipendiary Magistrates who 
have been alluded to. The appointment 
being of a temporary nature, the persons 
appointed have been selected from the 
police establishment; and I doubt not 
that the selection has been made impar- 
tially. There is another point on which 
some animadversion was made at the same 
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time: I mean the appointment of Sheriffs. 
The non-appointment of Catholic Sheriffs 
for the present year, I am sure, must have 
been entirely accidental. In former years, 
Catholic Sheriffs were frequently ap- 
pointed ; and I am sure that the difference 
in the present year could not have been 
intended. They are, I believe, all Pro- 
testants. With respect to the Lord lieu- 
tenants of Counties, several of them are 
Catholics. As to other appointments, 
Catholics have frequently received them ; 
and Government would not be doing its 
duty if it did not appoint Catholics, if 
qualified to fill situations, as well as Pro- 
testants; and since a great majority of 
the Irish nation are Catholics, as their 
education and fitness for office increase, 
the greater proportion of the offices in 
Ireland will in time be given to Catholics. 
The next grievance to which I on that oc- 
casion referred, was the existence of 
Orange and Ribbon Societies. I fear 
that the feelings which produced these 
societies still continue to exist; but they 
are much diminished, and the conduct of 
the present Government, as far as legisla- 
tive enactments could go, has shown their 
inclination to put down these societies, 
particularly by the Bill which they brought 
in last Session for that purpose. The 
next grievance which I mentioned was the 
Tithe system, and the mode in which it 
interferes with the cultivation of the land, 
preventing the occupier from improving 
the land, without a great portion of the 
profits arising from his improvements 
falling into the hands of others. By the 
principles upon which we have proceeded 
for remedying abuses in. this department, 
we have not succeeded in giving satisfac- 
tion to Gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House; but it always has been our 
principle to take away from the occupier 
the pressure of the tithes; but not to put 
the benefits into the pockets of the land- 
lords, who are bound still to bear the 
burthens to which the land was subject at 
the time when they acquired it. To the 
subject of Grand Jury Presentments, the 
next grievance which I mentioned, [ will 
not now call the attention of the House, 
as my right hon. friend (Mr. Stanley) has 
given notice of a motion for bringing 
forward a measure, which, when it comes 
before them, it will be for the House to ac- 
cept or amend as they think proper. 
With respect to the internal taxes which 
press heavily on Ireland, they are not at 
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present many; ‘but a heavy pressure is 
produced on the people of Ireland in the 
article of soap. That article is taxed in 
England, and not in Ireland; but the 
mode in which the drawback is paid in 
England, on exporting this commodity to 
Treland, produces an undue pressure upon 
the people of the latter country. I have 
already in preparation a plan for remedying 
this grievance. Want of capital is the 
next evil of which I complained. It can- 
not be remedied by anything which this 
House or the Legislature can do. What- 
ever can be done, his Majesty’s Ministers 
have shown their inclination to do it. I 
can assure the House that they will con- 
tinue to do every thing in their power for 
the. good of Ireland. Want of capital 
can only be remedied by the continuance 
of quiet, and the preservation of peace 
and good order. That, therefore, is a 
point with respect to which the Legislature 
can do nothing; it is entirely without the 
range of legislative enactments, except in 
as far as they can contribute to promote 
peace and tranquillity. The only other 
point to which I alluded at that time, was 
the nature of the connexion between land- 
lord and tenant. This, also, is without 
the range of legislative enactments. At 
the time I made the Motion to which I 
have been alluding (1824), great com- 
plaints were heard (and I think I stated 
so at the time)of the manner in which 
contracts between landlord and tenant 
were evaded, from the mode of interpreta- 
tion adopted in Irish Courts of Justice. 
I am not sure whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. O’Connelil) stated that 
in his list of grievances; but many wit- 
nesses who had been examined by the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
made great complaints on the subject; 
and a Bill was brought in for remedying 
the evil; but that Bill had a retrospective 
operation, and was therefore objected to 
by the Members for Ireland. I agree 
that the principle of a retrospective enact- 
ment is bad; and therefore it is proposed 
to bring in another Bill which shall not 
have a retrospective effect. Its object will 
be, merely to compel Courts of Justice to 
give effect to contracts between landlord 
and tenant. Thus I have stated the 
grievances which I mentioned on that 
occasion; I have explained what the 
situation of Ireland was; I have men- 
tioned what legislative enactments have 
been since applied to redress its grievances, 
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and what enactments it is intended now to 
apply. I do not say that the grievances, 
which I have enumerated, are all to which 
Ireland is subject; but I state them thus 
partially, because they were the most pro- 
minent nine years ago; and because it 
has now become fashionable in this House 
to talk about consistency; and, therefore, 
I wish to refer to the opinions which I 
held in 1824, to show that they were the 
same as they are now—without, at the 
same time, claiming any merit for not 
having changed. I now come to the sub- 
ject of the measures of which I gave 
notice. With respect to the question, it 
will be allowed that it is one of the deepest 
importance; and it is the more difficult, 
as the remedies, which were so impera- 
tively called for, have been so long de- 
layed. Itis always to be observed, that 
the longer the remedy of evils is post- 
poned, the greater the difficulty of apply- 
ing the remedy becomes. This has been 
the case in all the great measures which 
have been carried by the present Adminis- 
tration. The delay of the remedy even 
diminishes the good effects of it when it is 
applied. I will now proceed to the im- 
mediate question respecting the Church. 
Though, looking at the proportion of the 
population attached to the Protestant 
Church, the people certainly have reason 
to complain of the greatness of the reve- ° 
nues of the Established Church in Ireland, 
yet a very great exaggeration has pre- 
vailed as to the amount of these revenues. 
I can say conscientiously, that a greater 
exaggeration has prevailed on this subject 
than has prevailed on any political topic 
which I recollect. Before I looked more 
narrowly into the question, I myself greatly 
exaggerated to my own mind the amount 
of the revenues of the Irish Church Estab- 
lishment. There must, no doubt, be a 
difference between the way in which we - 
look at the Church of England, and the 
Church of Ireland, in consequence of the 
difference in the religion of the majority 
of the population; and the Irish Church 
ought not to be placed on a footing of ex- 
pense, even in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the country. Even with these 
considerations, the revenues of the Church 
of Ireland have been greatly exaggerated. 
One great exaggeration has arisen con- 
cerning the amount of the revenues of the 
Bishops. I think I shall surprise the 
House when I mention the amount of all 
the revenues of the different sees in Ire» 
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land. The nett revenue of all the Irish 
Bishops is only 130,000/. a-year; their 
gross revenue is 150,000/.; but their net 
income is only 130,000/. a-year. There 
is certainly a great tract of country which 
belongs to the Bishops; but they do not 
enjoy the whole of the beneficial interest 
in that land. The tenants who occupy 
it have five-sixths of the yearly value 
of it. The estimated amount of the 
annual value of these lands is about 
600,000/., of which the Bishops have only 
100,0002, This circumstance accounts 
for the exaggerated statements which 
have obtained credit with respect to the 
incomes of the Episcopacy of Ireland. 
The Deans and Chapters in Ireland 
are on a different footing from those 
in England; and the Deans, and Pre- 
bends are principally paid by holding 
other benefices. The gross amount of the 
revenue payable to Deans and Chapters 
as collective bodies in Ireland, is only 
23,606/., of which 21,400/. is required 
to cover their expenditure—leaving them 
only a balance of 2,206/. With regard 
to the value of other benefices, I am 
not prepared to give a very accurate state- 
ment. The only estimate of their yearly 
value must be obtained from the Returns 
called for by the Church Commission ; 
and my calculations must be founded on 
the assumption that those Churches for 
which no Returns have been received, are 
of about the average value of those of which 
we have Returns. The number of benefices 
in Ireland is 1,401, of which 1,149 have 
sent in their Returns; and the amount of 
the whole thus returned is 478,000/. If 
the remaining 252 benefices are about the 
same average, the whole value will be 
about 580,000/. a-year. If, therefore, I 
take it at 600,000/., I do not think I take 
the value under the fair amount at which 
it may be reckoned. Thus, according to 
the statement which [I have made, the 
income of the Bishops is 130,000/. a-year; 
that of Deans and Chapters is 23,6061. ; 
and taking the value of other benefices at 
600,000/., the whole annual income ap- 
plicable to the support and maintenance 
of the Church does not exceed 800,000/. 
a-year. I have to go into these details 
before entering upon the consideration 
of the measures which I am about 
to propose, and to press these facts 
upon the consideration of the Heuse at 
this time, in consequence of the grossness 


and the general belief of these exaggera- 
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tions, in order that Gentlemen may not 
come to the discussion of so important a 
subject, without knowing what the true 
calculations are with respect to those 
points. Now, I apprehend, that however 
great the differences of opinion may be 
as to the right of Parliament to apply the 
property of the Church to the purposes of 
the State, both those who think that they 
have a right to apply it to such purposes, 
and those who think that they have no 
right so to apply it—all will agree 
in thinking that the first claim upon the 
property of the Church, is the claim of 
the Church itself. No parties are likely 
to dissent from this opinion, but those 
who either think that there ought to 
be no Church Establishment at all, or 
those who think that a different Church 
ought to be established in Ireland. With 
the exception of those who entertain 
these opinions, it will be generally 
agreed that the present property of 
the Church Establishment ought to be 
applied in the first place to the purposes 
which may be necessary for extending the 
benefits of the Church to the people of 
Ireland? Are these purposes sufficiently 
provided for as matters now stand? We 
have heard frequently of benefices in 
which no duty is performed at all, or 
where there is no Church, or where there 
is no resident minister. We have heard 
these statements frequently made; but it 
is also well known that there are many 
places where there are congregations in 
which there is a difficulty in the due per- 
fermance of public worship, and that the 
working clergy, while their superiors enjoy 
large revenues, have very inadequate 
incomes, and are frequently placed in the 
most distressing circumstances. There 
are 200 livings in Ireland, which are of 
less value than 100/, a-year. While this 
is the case, where there are Protestant 
congregations, who require to be provided 
with the means of attending divine wor- 
ship, it cannot surely be said by any one 
that the Church of Ireland itself ought not 
to have the first claim on the property of 
the Church. For the purpose of supplying 
these deficiencies in the incomes of the 
working clergy, both in England and Ire- 
land, a grant was made of the first fruits ~ 
to the Board of First Fruits; but both in 
England and Ireland, in consequence of 
the lapse of time, and the difference of 
the value of benefices at the time of their 
valuation, for the purpose of estimating 
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the amount of the first fruits, they do 
not amount to nearly so much as they 
ought properly to do. They are, indeed, 
of such extremely inconsiderable import- 
ance in contributing to the objects for 
which, they have been appropriated, that 
one might almost say they do not exist atall. 
The first measure which I have now to 
propose is, one for abolishing the Board 
of First Fruits, and the system of first 
fruits altogether. To effect this object 
it will be necessary that there should be 
an Act of the Legislature. What his Ma- 
jesty’s Government propose is, that instead 
of the first fruits, deductions should be 
made from the various Ecclesiastical 
benefices in Ireland in proportion to their 
value. The scale on which those deduc- 
tions should be framed has been the sub- 
ject of some consideration, and I will now 
state to the House the result. We propose 
that from benefices of 200/. a-year, nothing 
whatever should be ‘taken. We propose 
from benefices of from 2002. to 500/. a- 
year to take five per cent; from benefices 
of from 500/. to 800/, a-year to take seven 
per cent; from benefices of from 8001. to 
1,200/. a-year to take ten per cent; and 
from all benefices of above 1,200/. a-year 
to take fifteen per cent. It is difficult, for 
various reasons, to state what the exact 
amount of these deductions will be; but it is 
presumed that, upon the average, it will be 
about seven per cent on the annual value 
of the whole of the Ecclesiastical benefices 
in Ireland, making probably a sum of 
42,000. I ought to have observed, that it 
is proposed in this arrangement, whenever 
a minister holds more livings than one, 
that the deductions should be made as if 
the produce of all the livings were the 
produce of one living. Thus, if a clergy- 
man hold one living of the value of 7001. 
a-year and another living of the value of 
3002, a-year, take from him as if he had a 
single living of 1,000/. a-year; in other 
words, deduct from his annual receipt 
ten per cent, instead of the smaller de- 
duction to which he would be liable if 
the amount of his two livings were esti- 
mated separately. We propose that the 
incomes of Deans, Chapters, and Prebend- 
aries, should be subjected to the same 
scale of deduction. It must be evident, 
however, to the House, that if the same 
ratio were observed in the case of Bishops, 
it would be an exceedingly unfair pro- 
ceeding. The necessary expenses of a 
Bishop are much greater in proportion 
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than those of the inferior clergy, and it 
would therefore be most unfair to deduct 
from their incomes upon a scale the 
lowest amount of which would be fifteen 
per cent, and which would ascend to an 
enormous amount. We propose, there- 
fore, a separate scale of deduction as 
applicable to the Bishops in Ireland. 
We propose to take from all Bishoprics 
below 4,000/. a-year in value, five per 
cent; from all Bishoprics below 6,000J. 
a-year in value, seven per cent; from all 
Bishoprics below 10,000/. a-year in value, 
ten per cent; and from all Bishoprics 
above 10,000/. a-year in value, fifteen per 
cent. Sir, I am well aware of the 
inconvenience of touching what are 
termed vested interests; I am well aware 
that in such cases we should not go one 
step beyond what strict justice warrants ; 
but when I consider the amount—the 
nominal amount—of first fruits in Ire- 
land—when I consider how highly im- 
portant it is to the members of the Church 
Establishment in that country to submit 
to some new arrangement for the sake of 
securing the affections of the people—I 
entertain the greatest hopes that no strong 
opposition will be made to this proposition; 
nay, I may go further and say, that I have 
every reason to believe that no strong 
opposition will be made to this proposition. 
There is one other point I must mention, 
as it will be immediately connected with 
the measure which the Government has in 
contemplation. The House would recol- 
lect, that at the time of the appointment 
of the present Bishop of Derry to his see, 
it was stated, in consequence of a question 
put by an hon. Member, that the Bishop 
received that appointment with the under- 
standing that his emoluments should be 
reduced whenever a general arrangement 
of the revenue of the Church of Ireland 
should take place. The time of that ar- 
rangement has now arrived. The revenue 
of the Bishopric of Derry, like the revenue 
of the Church of Ireland generally, has 
been grossly exaggerated. I believe that 
its actual amount is 12,1597. We pro- 
pose, in consequence of the arrangement 
recommended by his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, to reduce the revenue of the Bishop- 
ric of Derry to 8,000/. When from that 
sum shall be taken the deductions which 
1 have just been describing, it will leave 
the Bishop of Derry only a nett income 
of 7,200/. These are the sums, Sir, 
which will be immediately placed at the 
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disposal of the House by the plan pro- 
posed by his Majesty’s Government. In 
order to carry these measures into execu- 
tion, we propose that a Board of Commis- 
sioners should be appointed forthemanage- 
ment of these funds. Although it is in- 
dispensable that that Board shall be com- 
posed entirely of members of the Church 
of England, we are anxious that every 
means may be adopted of rendering the 
Board as independent as possible. That 
Board will have at its disposal the manage- 
ment of the sums which I have mentioned, 
and will have a most laborious and impott- 
ant duty to perform. Sir, I think that every 
hon. Member will agree with me, that when- 
ever you have a Church Establishment, it is 
the duty of the Legislature to take care to 
provide the means of building and repair- 
ing the necessary edifices, and furnishing 
them with everything suitable for the per- 
formance of Divine worship. Such a pro- 
vision is essential to the maintenance of 
an Establishment. But in Ireland there 
is great complaint—and, in my opinion, 
well founded complaint—of the mode in 
which this provision is made. The com 
plaint is, that in a country in which the 
great majority of the payers of Church- 


rates are Catholics, those rates are exclu- 
sively under the management of Protest- 


ants. The Church-rates are not of the 
nature of a burthen on the land, which 
the person who purchased, or the person 
who rented the land, knew must be paid. 
They are of a very different character. 
The rate may be increased by the abuses 
of those who administer it; on the other 
hand, it may be diminished by frugal 
management. It is exceedingly grievous 
to the Catholics of Ireland to be obliged 
to pay Church-rates at all; and a great 
addition is made to the grievance in 
consequence of the management of the 
rate being exclusively in the hands of a 
Protestant Vestry. Having taken all 
these circumstances into consideration, 
it is our intention in the Bill which I am 
about to move for leave to bring in, to 
abolish Church-rates in Ireland entirely. 
The amount of these rates at present is 
about 70,000/.—from 60,0001. to 70,0002. 
The means which I have already stated, 
which will be at the disposal of the House, 
amount fully to 60,000/. There may be 
some deficiency : but as it is probable that 
a reduction may be made in some of the 
articles of expense, I have little or no 
doubt that the Board of Commissioners 
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will have sufficient means in their hands 
to meet all the demands which may be 
made upon them. Among the various 
laborious duties which will fall upon the 
Commissioners, will be that of building 
glebe-houses and new Churches, and 
adding to small Jivings where required. 
In order, however, to prevent the erection 
of new Churches where they are not re- 
quired, it is proposed that the Commis- 
sioners shall not have the power of apply- 
ing any funds to that purpose, unless a 
certain sum shall have been raised by 
private individuals, or a certain amount 
of pew-rents subscribed for. It is in- 
tended that the Commissioners shall regu- 
larly lay before Parliament, Reports of 
all their proceedings. Sir, I have de- 
scribed some of the measures which his 
Majesty’s Government intend to propose, 
But there are others, which we consider 
to be highly important to the welfare of 
the Church of Ireland. I fear that the 
reserves which I have described from the 
yearly value of the Ecclesiastical benefices 
will go but a little way to secure that well- 
being, unless seconded by reductions in 
the revenues of the dignitaries of the 
Church. It is proposed, however, that 
those reductions shall be prospective— 
that they shall not take place until the 
death of the present incumbents. The 
present revenues of the Archbishop of 
Armagh, the Primate of Ireland is 14,4602. 
It is proposed, on the expiration of 
the present incumbency, to reduce it to 
10,0002.; and that sum subjected to 
the reserves to which all the other episco- 
pal revenues are to be subjected, will be 
further reduced to 9,0007. With respect 
to the Deans and Chapters, it is intended, 
when it is found that they have no ecclesi- 
astical duties attached to them, either to 
abolish them altogether, or to attach 
certain duties to them, so as to render 
their offices efficient; so that all sinecure 
seats in Cathedrals will be entirely abol- 
ished. The next point, Sir, to which I 
wish to call the attention of the House, 
is one on which there has also been great 
exaggeration, but which I am perfectly 
ready to admit it would be exceedingly 
injurious to leave in its present state. I 
allude to the case of livings in Ireland in 
which no duty is performed. It is propo- 
sed, where it shall .appear, after the de- 
cease of the incumbent, that no duty has 
been performed for three years, to give the 
Commissioners a discretionary power to 
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suspend the re-appointment of a Minister 
in such a parish. The House will at once 
see the reason why | have stated a period 
of three years, because, if it had been for 
a shorter period, it is likely some course 
would have been pursued in order to show 
that service had not been performed, and 
thereby to secure the disqualification. 
Sir, a great deal has been said with re- 
spect to the number of Bishops in Ireland, 
as compared with the number of Bishops 
in England. Ido not consider that, how- 
ever, to be quite a fair modeof making 
the comparison, because the duties of the 
Bishops in Ireland do not depend wholly 
on the number of souls in their dioceses, 
but on the space over which those duties 
are to be exercised: the duty of a Bishop 
requiring the regular visitation of the dif- 
ferent parts of his diocese. So that, 
although it is contended that twenty-two 
Bishops are more than are necessary for 
Ireland, we ought, before we decide on 
the proper number, to consider the great 
space over which their duties are to be 
performed. I am perfectly ready, how- 
ever, to admit that twenty-two Bishops 
are more than are necessary in Ireland, 
With that impression, his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have looked at the circumstan- 
ces of the case, and have considered how 
many Bishoprics may be reduced in Ire- 
land, after the decease of the present holders, 
leaving the means of performing the episco- 
pal duties of the country fully and effi- 
ciently ; and on the best consideration 
which we have been enabled to bestow 
upon the subject, we think that the num- 
ber of Bishoprics in Ireland may very 
fairly be reduced by ten. -The Bishoprics 
which it is intended to reduce are, Dro- 
more, Clogher, Raphoe, Elphin, Clonfert, 
Killaloe, Kildare, Cork, Waterford, (at 
present vacant, and which vacancy will, 
therefore, not be filled up), and Ossory. 
In order that the duties of those dioceses 
should be properly performed, it is propo- 
sed to unite Dromore to Down and Con- 
nor; Clogher to Armagh; Raphoe to 
Derry; Elphin to Ardagh and Kilmore ; 
Clonfert to Killaloe; Killala to Tuam; 
Kildare to Dublin; Cork to Cloyne; 
Waterford to Cashel; and Ossory to 
Ferns. The province of Tuam it is pro- 
posed to unite to that of Armagh, and the 
province of Cashel to that of Dublin, 
making Tuam and Cashel Bishoprics. 
Thus there will be only two Arch- 
bishoprics in Ireland; an arrangement 
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which I hope will give satisfaction to 
the House and the country. The 
sums which these various arrangements 
will place at the disposal of the Com- 
missioners, will, I hope, enable them 
to augment some of the smaller livings, 
and enable them to render the revenue 
of those livings adequate to the support 
of aclergyman in a gentlemanly manner. 
Sir, I have already stated that the nett 
revenue of the Bishops of Ireland amounts 
at present to 130,000/.; 60,0002. of which 
will be deducted when the plan which we 
now propose comes into operation, and 
with that sum the legislature may deal 
as it thinks fit. I believe, Sir, I have 
now stated all the sums which will fall under 
the cognizance of the Commissioners ; 
but there is another source of benefit to 
the public, which I think may be imme- 
diately opened. Even those who may 
feel most strongly upon what they may 
consider the injustice and even the want 
of power on the part of Parliament to 
interfere with the revenues of the Church, 
will agree with me, that, if by any Act of 
the Legislature a new value can be given 
to any property belonging to the Church, 
that new value will not properly belong to 
the Church, because it is an acquisition 
dependent on such Act of the Legislature, 
but that it may be appropriated imme- 
diately to the use of the State. It is 
well known, that by the law as it now 


‘stands, the Bishops in Ireland have no 


right to grant longer leases of their lands 
than for twenty one years. »In practice, 
however, I believe those leases are an- 
nually renewed, and the fine, together 
with the rent, may be said to form the 
revenue of the Bishop. As I understand 
the matter, the value of a Bishop’s lease 
in Ireland is twelve and a half years’ pur- 
chase. The tenants labour under this 
disadvantage—that, although the leases 
are usually renewed every year, it is in 
the power of the Bishop (and the power 
has been exercised) not to renew them. 
A new and young Bishop may run his 
life against his tenants, and thereby 
deprive persons of the property of which 
they havebeen in possession all their lives, 
leaving them without remedy. The te- 
nantisalso placed in this situation—namely, 
that if the land has been much improved, 
he is liable to an increased fine, and con- 
sequently to the loss of the value of his im- 
provements. It is not proposed to di- 
minish, in the slightest degree, the just 
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incomes of the Bishops derived from this 


source; but to enable any Bishop’s te- 
nant, who may choose to demand it, to 
have a perpetuity of the land which he 
now occupies, at a fixed cornrent. Upon 
inquiry we find that the value of such a 
lease—a perpetual lease, at a fixed corn 
rent—would be twenty years’ purchase, 
instead of twelve and a half; that is, 
that the tenant may be called upon to 
pay seven and a half. What we propose 
is, that the Bishop’s tenant, who chooses 
to require that his tenure may be made 
perpetual, may have it rendered so, 
upon a tender of six years purchase. 
There are a great many persons at pre- 
sent holding Bishop’s lands; and it is 
evident that this proposition will confer 
a great benefit on those persons, as it 
will give them a permanent advantage, 
from the improvement which they may 
make in the value of the land, and will 
provide against every claim which the 
Bishop may make to their injury; and 
the Bishop will continue to receive the 
same rent as at present—the only differ- 
ence being, that he will not have the 
power, by running his life against the 
leases of his tenants, to withhold from 
them that to which they are justly 
entitled. This can be done only by Act 
of Parliament; and, therefore, it will be 
necessary to pass an Act, extending the 
provisions of the Act which gives the 
Bishops their present power of making 
leases. Even the objections of those who 
deny the right to interfere with Church pro- 
perty will not apply to this proposition ; 
and | confidently expect their concurrence 
in it; as, whatever fund may be raised 
by the purchase of these perpetual leases, 
will be placed at the disposal of Parlia- 
ment. I cannot, at the present moment, 
tell what may be the probable amount of 
the purchases in the first instance. We 
know what may be the amount of the 
whole if so converted; for it is stated that 
500,000Z. is the value to the tenants, and 
only 10,0002. to the Bishops. Of course 
Idonotlooktoanysuch benefit as that state- 
ment may seem to imply. But whatever 
may be the amount gained, it is evident 
that it will be acquired with great advan- 
tage to the tenant, and without any in- 
jury tothe Bishop. Sir, I have now stated 
the whole of the plan of his Majesty’s 
Government. I do not mean to say that 
this is the only measure required with 
respect to the Church of Ireland, I do 
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not mean to say that there are not other 
measures necessary with respect to non- 
residence, with respect to pluralities, and 
to induce the landlords of Ireland to take 
on themselves the payment of thetithes. All 
these measures must be brought under 
the consideration of the House; they will 
undoubtedly be so during the present 
Session of Parliament; but this is the 
measure which I now propose with re- 
spect to the temporalities of the Irish 
Church. Sir, I hope and trust that thisis a 
plan which will give general satisfaction. 
[cheers]. That cheer assures me of it. I 
will not detain the House any longer, 
The measure I have proposed provides 
for not continuing the scandal of persons 
holding benefices and receiving the reve- 
nues of a living where no duty is per- 
formed; and it provides to as great an 
extent as is practicable or advisable for 
the reduction of the number of the Irish 
hierarchy. I would also beg to observe, 
that it does not lay down any abstract 
principle. Indeed it is not necessary 
to do so for any practical purpose. 
It is not necessary now to decide whether 
Parliament has or has nota right to inter- 
fere with Church property. As I have 
already observed, all who think - that 
there ought to be a Church Establish- 
ment at all, must agree that the Church 
has the first claim to be provided for out of 
these revenues. But when a_ practical 
plan like this is brought forward, it is 
quite unnecessary to call on the House 
for a determination on any abstract 
principle; or to decide whether or not 
Parliament has any right to interfere with 
the property of the Church. The. effect 
of such a call would be only to delay and 
obstruct the progress of a practical and 
necessary Reform. The plan which! have 
now detailed to the House is what his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers feel themselves justified in 
proposing at present; without meaning to 
preclude Parliament from considering the 
future appropriation of Church property 
to other purposes than those of the 
Church. Whenever the purposes of the 
Church are fully satisfied, Parliament 
may, if it think fit, proceed to the con- 
sideration of the manner in which the 
surplus ought to be applied. The ques- 
tion will be perfectly open, All we have 
in view on the present occasion is to sub- 
mit a practical proposition for a practical 
amendment of the law. I will not detain 
the House any longer, but will at once 
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move for leave to bring in a Bill to alter 
and amend the law relative to the Church 
Establishment of Ireland. 

Mr. O’Connell said, it was not his 
intention to detain the House for any 
great Jength of time; but he could not 
refrain from expressing the great satisfac- 
tion and delight which he felt on the 
introduction of such a measure as that 
which the noble Lord had described. 
Although he sometimes spoke strongly 
and warmly with reference to measures 
which he thought injurious to his coun- 
try, still he could assure the House that 
he was as ready as any man to give his 
honest and conscientious support to every 
proposition which appeared to him to be 
calculated for the benefit of that country, 
let it come from what quarter it might. 
He thought that the measure now pro- 
posed, with respect to the Established 
Church of Ireland, was a wise one; it 
contained within itself the seeds of future 
amelioration. It had been insinuated 
formerly that there was a class in Ireland 
who wished for the establishment there 
of a different Church. Let the noble 
Lord, however, throw such an idea out of 
his contemplation ; there was no wish in 
Ireland to forward or support any such 
plan. If sucha plan were formed, if any 
such claim were asserted—there was no 
Member in that House who would more 
decidedly oppose it than he would. At 
the same time he was, and ever had been, 
of opinion, that the passport to office in Ire- 
land should be merit alone, and not reli- 
gion. He meant not now to go into any dis- 
cussion of the revenues of the Irish Church, 
because there would be an ample oppor- 
tunity for entering on that subject here- 
after. The land revenue of the Church in 
Ireland was amply sufficient for the sup- 
portof that Establishment. Ifthe Church 
lands were properly attended to, that re- 
venue would be more than sufficient for 
every necessary purpose ; but the fact was, 
that at present the Church lands were at 
once known in Ireland by the wretched 
manner in which they were cultivated. 
The miserable state of the peasantry, and 
the badness of the cultivation, immedi- 
ately struck every person who approached 
Church lands in Ireland. He greatly ap- 
proved of this Bill, because it was clear 
that it recognized a principle which would 
be applicable to all property of the same 
description. He thought it his duty to 
express these sentiments, and he thanked 
VOL, XV. {snic} 
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the House for hearing him with so much 
patience; but still he would trespass a 
little further on their time. The measure 
now proposed, though it should have his 
support, did not give so much relief as he 
could wish. It was, however, founded on 
a valuable principle, since it recognized 
the right of Government to look into the 
state of ecclesiastical property hereafter, 
They had, in Ireland, fever hospitals, re- 
ceptacles for the insane, and institutions 
where individuals afflicted with various 
maladies were received. These institu- 
tions might be supported by a portion of 
that ecclesiastical property. It would, he 
thought, be found hereafter that, by a 
due appropriation of part of those Church 
revenues, the country might be relieved 
fromthe Grand-Jury cess. The Vestry-cess 
was perhaps even more onerous than the 
other, for it was a subject of the greatest 
abuses. Into those abuses he would not 
then enter; he would merely content him- 
self with pointing out one instance. He 
knew, a parish in which the Church had, 
in the course of twenty-one years, been 
built no less than three times, the ex- 
pense coming out of that particular fund. 
He, therefore, was most desirous that this 
obnoxious Vestry-cess should be removed. 
Such a measure would do away with much 
irritation and vexation; for they must all 
know, that nothing could be more annoying 
than for a man’s neighbour of a different 
religious persuasion to go into a church, 
or the ruins of a church, and there de- 
cide on what he chose to abstract from 
his fellow-parishioner’s pocket. He felt 
extremely grateful to the noble Lord for 
the plan which he had brought forward ; 
and though, it did not go so far as he 
could wish, for it did not extinguish so 
soon as it ought some particular causes of 
grievance, still it came recommended to 
the House by many useful features, and 
he should most heartily support it. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that there was 
no subject, whether of an ecclesiastical or 
a civil nature, connected with the country, 
in which he should be willing to follow the 
example of the hon. and learned Member. 
Differing as he had done from the hon. 
Member, both before and since he had 
come into that House, it would be sufficient 
for him that a measure connected with 
his (Sir Robert Inglis’s) Church should 
meet with the hon. and learned Member's 
unqualified approbation for it to call forth 
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that he wished to attribute to the hon. 
and learned Member anything inconsistent 
with the due discharge of what he con- 
sidered to be his duty, but he drew, from 
the circumstance of the hon. and learned 
Member supporting a particular measure 
hostile to the establishment, a new argu- 
ment against the Act of 1829, which in- 
troduced into a Legislature called together 
to consult for the good of that Church, 
persons necessarily luke-warm at least to- 
wards the interests of that Church. After 
the discussion which had taken place 
within these few days, with respect to the 
oath taken by those Gentlemen in that 
House who were not in communion with 
the Established Church—if the noble 
Lord, one of the sworn Privy Councillors 
of the King, standing there with the au- 
thority of the King’s Government, and 
proposing a measure in the name of the 
King, under the sanction of that Speech 
which he had advised the King to ad- 
dress to his Parliament—if, he said, 
the noble Lord still thought, that this 
measure was one which the King, as head 
of the Church, ought to be recommended 
to submit to Parliament, it would be vain 
for him to taunt the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin — and he assured 
him he did not taunt him—it would be 
vain for him to taunt any hon. Mem- 
ber of a different persuasion for wishing 
to overthrow the Church, when those 
who were summoned to consult for the 
good of the Church brought forward a 
measure which he (Sir Robert Inglis) 
held to be utterly inconsistent with all 
the principles upon which the Church 
Establishment was founded. The hon. 
Gentleman who cried ‘* No,” would have 
ample opportunity, in the course of the 
discussions which must take place, of 
opposing more fully than by that em- 
phatic monosyllable the assertions which 
he (Sir Robert Inglis) was now about 
to make. But, he would ask, did the 
House recollect the oath taken by the 
Sovereign as to the preservation of the 
rights and property of the Church? Did 
the hon. and learned Member, or, he 
might ask, did the noble Lord recollect 
that oath? The King, at his Coronation, 
took an oath that he would maintain 
the law of God, the true profession of 
the Gospel, and the Protestant reform- 
ed religion, as established by law. His 
right hon. friend opposite (Mr. Stanley) 
cheered him before he came to the pase 
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sage to which exclusively, perhaps, he 
ought to have called the attention of the 
House. The King proceeded to swear 
that he would preserve unto the Bishops 
and clergy, and to the Churches in- 
trusted to their charge, all such rights 
and privileges as by law did, and here- 
after should, appertain to them or any 
of them. He could understand being 
told that an oath was good for nothing ; 
but he was at a loss to conceive how any 
one admitting the obligation of an oath, 
and reading this oath word for word, 
could consider that, when the King 
consented to an act which annihilated 
one-half of the Bishops of Ireland, he 
preserved to the Bishops and clergy, 
and the Churches committed to their 
charge, such rights and privileges as at 
the time of his taking the oath belonged 
to them. What casuistry could reconcile 
these flagrant contradictions it was not 
for him to say. He saw no means of es- 
caping from the difficulty but by inge- 
nuity the most perverted, or injustice the 
most flagitious. He contended that this 
measure was a violation not only of the 
written sense of the King’s Coronation 
Oath, but equally contrary to the general 
obligations which Members of that House 
incurred when summoned to consult toge- 
ther for the good of the Church. But 
even let the oath gofor nothing. Anhon. 
Member had said, that he wished there 
were no barriers of that kind between the 
person elected and his constituents—that 
the voices of freemen unrestricted should 
send their Representatives to Parliament 
—that there were no oaths for the main- 
tenance of any institution; but that the 
single fact to be inquired into by that 
House should be, whether a certain indi- 
vidual were returned by the electors. Let 
oaths then be nothing—were Acts of 
Parliament nothing? Was the Act of 
Union, which was not only an Act of Par- 
liament, but a treaty, nothing? And were 
these things nothing with the noble Lord, 
when he considered that the twenty-two 
Bishops in Ireland were permanently pro- 
vided for at the Union, and that the 29th 
and 40th George 3rd enacted that the 
continuance and preservation of the 
United Church, as the Established Church 
of England and Ireland, should be an 
essential and fundamental part of the 
Union? He understood, from the look 
of a right hon. friend of his opposite, that 
he did not consider the excision which the 
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noble Lord proposed in the Church as any 
violation of that provision. Then, he 
begged to ask, if the excision of ten 
Bishops was no violation, at what point 
would that violation begin? Would 
twelve be a violation? would fourteen ? 
would sixteen? wouldeighteen? In short 
what number were his Majesty’s Ministers 
prepared to state would be sufficient to 
maintain inviolably the pledge which the 
two nations gave to each other at the time 
of the Union? Or, if they were not pre- 
pared to state any number, they must al- 
low him to consider that the excision even 
of one Bishop was a violation of the com- 
pact. But this was not all: by the Roman 
Catholic Relief Act another security was 
given to the Established Church. And 
how was that security met? The preamble 
said, “ Whereas the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of England and Ireland, and the 
doctrine, discipline, and Government 
thereof, and the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland (if the one was attacked, the other 
would soon be undermined, and the hon. 
member for Middlesex had said, that there 
was as much hostility to the Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland as to the Established 
Church here), are, by the respective Acts of 
Union—namely, the Union between Eng- 
land and Scotland,and the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland—established per- 
manentlyand inviolably.” Now, hecould not 
understand the reasoning by which any man 
could conceive himself at liberty to destroy 
one halfof that establishmentin eitherof the 
countries, and yet hold that he preserved 
the establishment. To his judgment it 
was perfectly obvious that if a man swore 
to preserve certain institutions, and de- 
stroyed one half of those institutions, the 
oath was ‘broken, the compact was an- 
nulled, the treaty was violated, as much 
by the destruction of a part as of the whole. 
Theintegrity of the institution was destroyed 
as effectually by the removal of one as by 
the removal of the whole. This was his 
preliminary objection to the measure of 
the noble Lord. When, on the Ist of 
March, 1831, he felt it his duty to rise 
in that House to oppose the Motioy of 
the noble Lord, the Paymaster of the 
Forcés, for a Reform of that House, he 
was not more taken by surprise than he 
was how; the measures on both occasions 
having far exceeded every expectation 
even of the warmest friends of Reform of 
‘the State or ofthe Church. He was sure the 
-hons and learned member for Dublin could 
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not, after the speeches which he had ad- 
dressed to his Majesty’s Ministers during 
the last four days, have expected any- 
thing that would give him such cordial 
pleasure as this proposition. [** Hear, 
hear,” from Mr. O’Connell.] And what 
had his Majesty’s Ministers to gain by 
pandering—[‘* No, no,” from Lord Al- 
thorp.] Did the noble Lord mean to 
state that if he (Sir Robert Inglis) were 
right in viewing this measure as contrary 
to the Coronation Oath, to the Act of 
Union, to the Emancipation Act, and the 
oath of Members of Parliament—and sup- 
ported, as it was, out of doors, by every 
party which was hostile alike toChurch and 
State—that he used too strong an expres- 
sion when he spoke of Ministers as pan- 
dering to the bad passions and every baser 
interest of the people, when he saw them 
sacrificing the rights of the Established 
Church by proposing a measure which he 
thought pregnant with unutterable mis- 
chief to the Church in [reland, and through 
it to the Church in England, and to the 
interests of true and pure religion? He 
had never laboured under a deeper sense 
of distress and pain than when he saw 
such a measure proposed by such men. 
He had hoped, after the conduct of the 
noble Lord during the last week—after 
the way in which he had resisted the mea- 
sures of his political opponents, and the 
support which he had received from the 
House in defence of the constitutional 
principles which he asserted—he had 
hoped that the noble Lord would not be 
the man to introduce a measure so destruc- 
tive as this must be tothe Church. In 
the observations which he had made he 
looked only at the temporalities of the 
Church. But he never could admit, that 
the House was at liberty to consider, as the 
noble Lord seemed to do, that those tempo- 
ralities were the only considerations which 
ought to engage attention on an occasion 
when the interests of the Church were 
concerned. The noble Lord’s first propo- 
sition was, that the Church of England in 
Ireland was excessive, as compared with 
the population, however exaggerated its 
revenues might be. By using the ex- 
pression excessive, the noble Lord seemed 


‘to refer solely to financial concerns, and 


to leave out of the question higher con- 
siderations, to which he (Sir Robert Inglis) 
attached greater importance. He would 
not admit that the establishment was ex- 
— even in regard to the actual re- 
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quirements of the people; but the measure 
of the noble Lord not only made no pro- 
vision for the expansive force of pro- 
testantism, but fettered and restrained 
its actual energies. There were many 
details in such a question with which it 
would be improper for him at present to 
detain the House. But on one point he 
must say, that he did not understand how 
the friends of the liberty of the people 
could feel themselves justified in proposing 
attacks upon the possessions of one patti- 
cular class. The noble Lord proposed to 
subject clerical property to a tax, rising 
from five to fifteen per cent. If the tax 
were proposed on other property also, he 
. (Sir Robert Inglis) might not feel himselfjus- 
tified in raising the same arguments against 
-it. A graduated property tax, however, 
appeared to him objectionable in any 
case, even if it were only on the score 
of political economy. But the noble Lord 
confined this tax to one class, and also 
made it graduated. With regard to 
Church rates, he had so often had occasion 
to contest that question, particularly 
with the learned member for Dublin, 
that he would not repeat his arguments 
now; but every one knew that if a farmer 


were subject to church rates, and if you 
relieve a particular acre of land from 
_the Church rate, you put the money 


into the hands of the landlord. He 
could not understand how, if you took 
away from the Church its legitimate 
source of maintenance, you did otherwise 
than give the money to the landlord or 
his tenant. With respect to First Fruits, 
the noble Lord appeared to hold a popular 
error. First Fruits were originally a papal 
usurpation, at least a tax paid to the Pope. 
On the Reformation they were restored to 
the Church: the next year Henry 8th re- 
_sumed them, and annexed them to the 
Crown ; and, in the Crown, they remained 
till Queen Anne gave them to the Church. 
But throughout all this time they were a 
money-payment, fixed by law, and not 
bearing any given proportion to the value 
of benefices; and, if this tax were illegal 
_in its origin, the utmost which could be 
done was to continue it at its ancient rate, 
since any increase would only heighten the 
illegality of the exaction. With respect to 
the restriction of bishoprics, the noble Lord 
_had not stated how that was to be recon- 
ciled with the attendance of the Bishops 
_in the House of Peers, He did not know 
_how the Act of Union, violated in so many 
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other respects, was to be preserved in 
this particular. And what was the time 
which the noble Lord chose for making 
these changes? Was it when the Church 
in Ireland answered more or less to the 
purposes for which it was designed? The 
noble Lord had not ventured to state 
that the Church had not, from year to 
year, advanced in the useful discharge of 
its duties. But the Church in Ireland 
had been suffered to be attacked from 
more than one side of the House, and 
often by the noble Lord’s own support- 
ers, without his having, either on this or 
on any other occasion, stated his convic- 
tion that at no period of the history of 
the Church, from the time of the Reforma- 
tion down to the present moment, had 
the Church ever less deserved so sweep- 
ing a condemnation as that which was 
now denounced against it. At no period, 
from the time of Henry 8th to the pre- 
sent, was there ever a body of men who 
did so much for the maintenance of the 
interests of religion. And he stated this, 
not from his own personal observation 
only, although he had the honour 'to know 
many most distinguished men belonging 
to the Church in Ireland, but he stated it 
also on the authority of certain speeches 
made at meetings held in Ireland, on the 
subject of the Church. At a meeting 
held in Cork, in the year 1829, under the 
presidency of the Earl of Mountcashel, 
one of the speakers bore a testimony to 
the merits of the clergy of the Established 
Church, which he would quote with the 
more satisfaction and confidence, because 
it proceeded from an enemy rather than 
a friend of the Established Church. He 
felt that, supported as the noble Lord was 
by the cheers not only of his own friends, 
but of the Irish members at the opposition 
side of the House, his measure was too 
likely to pass into a law; but, whatever 
indulgence the House would at any time 
extend to him (Sir R. Inglis), he would 
not be wanting to expose the mischief, 
the evil, and the wickedness of this mea- 
sure. The individual to whom he refer- 
red said, in reference to the existing 
clergy of the Established Church, that 
they, and particularly the younger clergy, 
were now devoting themselves in. earnest 
to the duties of their sacred calling 
—that every pulpit echoed with the 
glad words of the gospel,—and that in 
consequence of the zeal of the pastors, 
the Churches were becoming crowded, 
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He quoted this testimony, because as he 
had said, it was given not by a friend, but 
by an enemy of the Church establishment. 
And yet it was this Church that the noble 
Lord was preparing to weaken, if not to 
destroy. Looking at the objects for 
which the Members of the Legislature 
came together, and at the words of 
the oaths and acts of Parliament ‘to which 
he had referred, he(Sir R. Inglis)could not 
but regard this measure as one fraught 
with the greatest injury, not merely to 
the Established Church in Ireland, but to 
every other ecclesiastical establishment 
and corporation, but more particularly to 
the Church in England. Let not the 
Church in England suppose that by sanc- 
tioning this measure, and sacrificing the 
Church in Ireland, it could secure more 
than a precarious existence for itself. 
The hon. and learned member for Dublin 
very candidly told the House that he 
considered the measure valuable because 
it established a principle which might be 
acted upon hereafter. He said, at the 
commencement of his speech, that he 
regarded the measure with great satisfac- 
tion, and, at the close, that he hailed it 
as establishing a principle. He (Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis) asked, whether that principle 
did not give a very precarious existence, 
perhaps of some ten, or twenty, or thirty, 
years, to other institutions, and whether it 
was not sure to lead to their ultimate de- 
struction? He would give the measure 
his heartfelt, earnest, and persevering 
resistance. It was hopeless, he feared, 
but he was too long accustomed to vote 
in minorities, and to lift up his voice in 
vain in defence of those objects to which 
he felt his attachment to be due, to be 
deterred in the present instance by the 
fears of defeat. So long as God should 
give him life, and health, and strength, he 
would oppose such measures as the pre- 
sent, believing in his conscience, that they 
tended not less to the injury of civil rights, 
and the destruction of the property of every 
man who heard him, than to the subver- 
sion of the rights of that Church which 
alone seems to be in question ; and, above 
all, to the cause of Protestantism, of 
which that Church is the shrine in Ireland. 

Sir Francis Burdett differed toto cclo 
from the hon. Baronet who had just.ad- 
dressed the House, in the consequences 
he apprehended from this measure. So 
far from its having a tendency to weaken 
the ties of property, he felt assured the 
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tendency would be of a direct contrary cha- 
racter, and that by giving as he was sure 
it would, increased confidence to the coun- 
try, it would strengthen all the ties of 
civilization in Ireland, and increase the 
value of property. But what gave him 
the most gratification was, that the an- 
nouncement of this plan of Irish Church 
Reform seemed to have scared away from 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
that horrible legion of frightful shadows, 
arising from a dread of impending evils, 
and to have restored to him a calmer com- 
prehension—that reason had again as- 
sumed the sway over passion—that dicta- 
tion was likely to cease—and that the 
views of his Majesty’s Ministers appeared 
likely to gain from him a candid interpret- 
ation, more in accordance with the ac- 
knowledged generosity of his country. 
He hoped all irritating feelings, arising 
from contrary conceptions, would be laid 
aside. The hon. member for Dublin knew 
full well how kindly he felt towards him ; 
and that no man—no, not even himself— 
had a stronger feeling of affection and re- 
gard for Ireland. He hoped and trusted 
that the happiest consequences would re- 
sult to that country from the proposed 
measure. It was but just and fair to the 
Administration, to which the hon. mem- 
ber for Dublin had himself given the meed 
of his praise, to say that they had nobly 
redeemed their pledges, and merited the 
confidence which had been reposed in 
them. It would be an earnest of their 
good intentions, and of what they meant to 
do; it would bind Ireland to this country 
by bonds stronger than any other; and 
would promote those good and confiding 
feelings, from which he augured the hap- 
piest results. He believed that this mea- 
sure would do away with the necessity 
of putting into practice those other mea- 
sures to which objections might be felt, and 
that it was at the same time, an earnest that 
if those measures were granted, and the 
Ministers claimed from the Parliament the 
grant of extraordinary powers, those powers 
would not be abused. This plan was de- 
serving of support for another reason—for 
the confidence with which it would inspire 
the people of Ireland, that no measures 
of unnecessary severity or force would be 
resorted to. It would, besides, convince 
every one that if measures of force and 
extraordinary power were required, they 
would be placed in the hands of Minis- 
ters entitled to the confidence of the 
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country, They stood in a different situation 
from that in which any other Ministers had 
ever been placed, for there was now a 
real Ministerial responsibility. This was 
no longer a party and a packed House of 
Parliament, that was at the command of 
the Minister, who might come down and 
ask for any powers, get them when he 
pleased, use or abuse them at his will, 
and be certain of indemnity after all was 
over, This was a Parliament that would 
exercise a controlling power—would grant 
only what was necessary—would watch 
most strictly the execution of the powers 
it had confided, and would take care 
that, in all that was done, the attainment of 
that one object was kept in view, without 
which all else would be fruitless—peace. 
This Parliament would only consent to 
grant extraordinary powers to do that 
which the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, as well as any other Member, 
must wish to see done—to repress vio- 
lence, to punish violations of the law, to 
put a stop to atrocious crimes, by the 
commission of which the law had become 
no longer the shield of the innocent but 
the screen of the guilty. All must desire 
to see the system of intimidation got rid 
of, and honest men obeying the law with- 
out fear and without danger. He repeated 
that he believed this measure would tend 
more than any other to do away with the 
necessity of measures of force and coercion. 
He had the strongest hopes that the differ- 
ent parts of the United Kingdom would, 
by the effects of this measure, become 
really united. This was, in every respect, 
a measure which entitled the Ministry to 
the confidence of the people. It showed 
that the Administration had determined to 
correct theevils that had solong been pointed 
out; and, above all, it gained for them 
credit for this great merit that the measure 
was so well concocted, and so wisely framed 
asa practical measure, that it met with the 
approbation and unanimous support of 
those most likely to know the grievances 
it was intended to correct. It was a 
measure on which they must have deeply 
reflected, and for which the country at 
large would become attached to them, and 
would place confidence in them. At the 
same time he must say, that those per- 
sons who were advocates of the Established 
Church, and who had given their acqui- 
escence to the measure, would not lose 
credit with the public for that acqui- 
escence, but would be the more admired, 
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as it would show that they were really 
anxious to make those just concessions 
that the spirit of the times required. The 
details of this measure would be discussed 
when the measure itself came before the 
House. He believed that, in introducing 
it, the Ministers were doing more than 
any one thing could do to preserve that 
Union which, in his opinion, was necessary 
to the safety, the prosperity, and the 
grandeur of the empire. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he felt under con- 
siderable embarrassment in rising to make 
a few observations on the outlines of the 
plan just presented to the House, because 
he was not prepared to go into the details 
of such a measure on the spur of the 
moment. He rejoiced however, that 
the debates on such an important sub- 
ject were to be conducted ina spirit of 
conciliation; but the hon. Baronet could 
not expect that he and other Members 
could give up principles that were as dear 
to them as their lives. He had come to 
the House that evening prepared to ex- 
pect a considerable alteration, but he ima- 
gined that this alteration would be effected 
in the spirit of the Report of the Tithe 
Committee last Session. He had been a 
Member of that Committee on the subject 
of tithes—the Report on which, and the 
course the examination had taken, had 
prefigured to him the views of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the Church of Ireland. 
On that occasion he had made his senti- 
ments known; but, making allowance for 
circumstances, he had not made any ob- 
jections to the Report, though on a sub- 
sequent occasion he had expressed his 
sentimentson the matter. To those senti- 
ments he now adhered. He did not object 
to that distribution which would insure 
an equal remuneration to the resident 
clergymen—he did not object to the more 
general diffusion of the revenues of the 
Church, nor to the more general provision 
for Protestant Ministers throughout the 
country. Having concurred with some 
part of the Report, and on the grounds 
he had stated, he was much disappointed 
by the Motion that had now been made. 
If he felt it to be his duty in the different 
stages of the measure to canvass its ne- 
cessity, or to scrutinize its details in a 
certain spirit of hostility, he should have 
no other motive but a desire for the wel- 
fare of the country. Of this he was con- 
vinced, that the Church must ultimately 
be one of the best means of the salvation 
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of the country. He regretted, therefore, 
most deeply that the influence of the 
Church should be diminished. The first 
principle of the measure was the destruc- 
tion of more than one-half of the hierarchy 
of the Church of Ireland. He could un- 
derstand why the noble Lord should think 
such and such incomes were too large; 
but why should he wish to withdraw from 
the Church its influence and power? On 
what principle was it that the noble 
Lord found that the area of Ireland was 
insufficient for twenty-two Bishops, or 
that the present number was only required 
in England? There was not a man who 
would not think that it would be an ad- 
vantage to divide the area of the Bishoprics 
in England, so that the hierachy might 
exercise an effectual and constant control 
over the people. In the early ages of the 
Church there had been always a great 
number of small Bishoprics, because it 
was always found that the duties of the 
higher clergy were always better per- 
formed when they had to superintend 
only a small space, and that was the more 
necessary when they were surrounded by 
people of different persuasions. Did the 
noble Lord find from the Roman Catholics 
themselves any authority for such a prin- 
ciple? Did the Catholics think that ten 
Bishops were sufficient for the area of 
Ireland? The number of Bishops in their 
Church was equal to that of the Church of 
England, so that it was evident they did 
not agree with the principle of the noble 
Lord, There was another objection to 
the measure. Five out of the ten Bishops 
were taken by the noble Lord from the 
Protestant part of Ireland—from that 
part where, even on his own principle, they 
ought to remain, and the people not al- 
lowed to be destitute of spiritual control. 
He objected to the measure with regard 
to the religious wants of the country. 
The noble Lord had said, that if there 
was any living in which during three years, 
there had been no duty performed, such 
living should be placed at the disposal of 
a certain namber of Lay Commissioners, 
who should determine whether any other 
person should be appointed to it. Was 
there ever any proposition so monstrous ? 
He repeated—monstrous proposition—as 
the noble Lord himself could not but know 
that such had been the state of things in 
Treland since the accession of himself and 
his colleagues to office, that many of the 
mo ¢ religious and exemplary clergymen 
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in Ireland had been compelled, under the 
penalty of death, to abandon their glebe 
residences, and fly for safety to Dublin or 
this country. So that if a conscientious 
clergyman, who might atthat moment have 
been two years exiled by violence from his 
parish, were thus compelled to not return 
fora third year, the Protestants of Ire- 
land were to be deprived of the very exist- 
ence of a Church in his parish. In what 
he had said, he was actuated by no po- 
litical feeling whatever. The noble Lord 
had stated that this measure involved no 
question of principle. But what did the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin say 
to it? He did not seem toagree with that 
observation, for he spoke of Ecclesias- 
tical Corporations, and the House must 
look to see the principle carried into other 
Corporations. This was a measure of 
conciliation. ‘Could he forget what had 
occurred with regard to former measures 
of conciliation? If he argued from past 
times—though he hoped that such emer- 
gencies would not again occur—yet it 
was possible that occasions might arise 
when the vigour of Parliament must again 
be appealed to. Then see the dangerous 
principle which the noble Lord’s measure 
would establish—a principle the more dan- 
gerous from the exteasive application which 
it admitted. Measures of coercion were 
necessary to the restoration of tranquil- 
lity to Ireland; yet such was the 
—should he call it pusillanimity ? 
—of the Government, that they seemed 
afraid to propose them without some 
counter measure, involving a great sacri- 
fice of existing rights and interests. If, 
then, the law could not be enforced against 
the Catholics without an injury to the 
Protestants, he would tell the noble Lord 
his measure would not stop there. Oc- 
casions must, in the course of things, 
again occur for restoring the empire of the 
law in Ireland, and if it be again necessary 
to conciliate the persons against whom 
coercive measures are directed by co-mea- 
sures, sacrificing the interests of persons 
of another persuasion, he could assure 
the noble Lord that it would not be long 
till persons would be found to whom 
twelve or ten Bishops would be as ob- 
noxious as twenty-two are at present, and 
who would be as eager to lay their greedy 
hands on the 4,000/. or 5,000/. per annum 
which the Bishops would have under the 
new system as on their present higher in- 
comes. He trusted no Protestant Mem: 
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ber of that House would sanction such a 
doctrine, leading as it necessarily must, 
to the destruction of Church property in 
this country no less than in Ireland. He 
would enter more fully upon the subject 
when the noble Lord’s measure came be- 
fore them, contenting himself then with 
entering his protest against its principle, 
as destructive not only of the interests of 
property and the Church, and indeed civil 
society, in Ireland, but the interests of the 
Church and property in England. 

Mr. Barron, as a Caiholic Member, 
begged leave once for al!, to enter his em- 
phatic protest against the taunts thrown 
out by the learned member for the Tower 
Hamlets, and other hon. Members, against 
the Catholic Members, as violating their 
oaths when attempting to reduce or inter- 
fere with the temporalities of the Protestant 
Church. He thought that the Catholic 
Members had better be excluded alto- 
gether from the House, than be insulted 
as they had been. Such observations 
were most useless, to say the least of 
them, and he thought that they should 
not have been made, as they had been, by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
introduced such remarks into the discus- 
sions of the House, and that they were 
most indelicate when uttered by others. 
He begged to tell those Gentlemen, that 
he and those who thought with him were 
incapable of a breach of their oath, and he 
hoped there would be no repetition of im- 
putations of that kind. He thought he 
had as good a right as any other man to 
legislate upon Church property. As an 
Irishman, not as a sectarian, he said, that 
he considered the Church as one of the 
greatest grievances of Ireland. He never 
should think of meddling with matters of 
doctrine in the Church of England, and if 
such subjects came into discussion he 
might think himself called upon to with- 
draw, but the property of the Church was, 
in his opinion, that of the State, and the 
State had a right to make what arrange- 
ments it pleased with respect to that pro- 
perty. The State had taken the property 
of the Church from the Roman Catholics, 
and had given it to the Protestant Estab- 
lishment. The property was given by the 
State to the dominant religion of the 
State, and the State had both the right 
and the power thus to dispose of it. It 
was thus disposed of by the King, Lords, 
and Commons, who did what they did in a 
legal and constitutional manner. | In his 
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opinion, the measure proposed by the 
noble Lord would strengthen the Protest- 
ant Establishment more than any other. 
If some such measure were not shortly 
passed, he believed that there would 
speedily be no Establishment in Ireland. 
The Government felt they must give 
way, and they had done it wisely, and 
moderately, and temperately ; and that 
wisdom, and moderation, and temperance 
would be of use to the Church ; and if the 
Ministry had not so acted, Church Property 
would have been trampled under foot by 
the unanimous voice of the people ofIreland. 
To show the feelings of the people of 
Ireland, he would only mention that on 
one occasion tithe was demanded, and the 
persons from whom it was claimed thought 
they could resist it legally. They went 
round to raise a subscription, and asked 
him among others to subscribe. He told 
them that the amount was small, and that 
the expense of resisting it would be great- 
er than the advantage they would gain, 
should they succeed; but such was their 
determination, that they answered that 
they would resist, if it cost them double 
the amount of the tithes. In answer to 
the right hon. Gentleman, he only wished 
to observe, that in England the number of 
Bishops and the other parts of the Church 
Establishment were calculated, not by the 
surface of the country, but by the number 
of souls. Applying that rate to Ireland, 
the plan of the noble Lord was amply 
justified. It seemed to him that the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) had conferred a great 
boon upon the Roman Catholics, by doing 
away with the Church cess, and he hoped 
that the Measure would be unanimously 
supported. He was convinced that the 
Bill would allay bad passions, and keep 
down the excitement existing in Ireland, 
and which, according to his letters to-day, 
had been much increased by the nature 
of the King’s Speech. 

Lord Ebrington, from the interest he 
had always taken in this subject, was 
anxious to make a few observations, more 
especially after the speeches delivered by 
the two Members for the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge (Sir Robert Inglis 
and Mr. Goulburn). He assured them, as 
far as he was acquainted with the dispo- 
sitions of Ministers, there was no intention 
to overthrow the Church Establishment of 
Ireland, and expressed his surprise that 
the hon. Baronet had departed a little 
from the habitual mildness of his nature, 
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when he indulged in such terms of vitu- 
peration against the plan of the noble 
Lord. He would not retort upon the 
hon. Baronet or upon the very few who 
thought with him in the same strain; but 
what the hon. Baronet called the in- 
tegrity of the Church, he (Lord Ebring- 
ton) considered to be its spots, stains, 
and abuses, which not only made it an 
object of dislike and hatred to the Catho- 
lics, but of disgust to conscientious and 
religious Protestants. He spoke as amem- 
ber of the Church of England—a member 
not indifferent to the interests of religion 
and yielding to none, as far as his humble 
efforts would go, in a desire to maintain 
that Establishment in its purity and com- 
pleteness and integrity. But he spoke, 
at the same time, with a strong conviction 
that nothing had been more injurious 
to the security of the Establishment in 
this country—nothing more likely to ex- 
pose it to fresh danger; and, if anything 
-could do it, absolutely to overthrow it— 
than the attempt to bind up together the 
separate Churches of England and Ireland. 
He hailed the measure of his noble friend 
with cordial satisfaction, which, while it 
provided abundantly for the religious in- 
struction of the Protestants, at the same 
time removed a great portion of abuses 
which had brought the Church of Ireland 
into odium and contempt. The hon. 
member for Oxford had complained that 
no provision was made by the noble Lord 
for the expansive force of Protestantism 
in Ireland ; but he thought that the hon. 
Baronet was mistaken upon that point, for 
a power was reserved of renewing and 
endowing churches, should the necessity 
arise. To his knowledge, there were 
parishes in Ireland without churches, 
glebe-houses, or Protestant population ; 
in such cases, the example of a Protestant 
minister, however unexceptionable and 
useful in his private character, deriving 
an income for the performance of no 
clerical duties, was highly detrimental, 
and nothing less than a scandal upon 
the Establishment. The hon. Baronet. 
(Sir Robert Inglis) had argued that this 
measure would tend to check the growth 
of the Protestant religion in Ireland. He 
believed, however, that if they looked to 
the history of the world they would find— 
what he was sure they would find in the 
history of Ireland—namely, that the growth 
of religion was not commensurate with the 
amount of the revenues of the clergy, 
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but that the converse was the fact; for, so 
far from Protestantism having increased, 
it had rather diminished in proportion to 
the extension of the population. The pro- 
posed measure, by reconciling the feelings 
of the people in general, he was satisfied 
would do more than the continuance of the 
hierarchy to its present extent, not merely 
to ensure the safety of the Church of Ire- 
land, but to promote the growth of Pro- 
testantism. The hon. Baronet, the member 
for Westminster, had expressed a hope 
that the introduction of this Bill would 
render coercive measures in Ireland un- 
necessary. He wished thathe could partake 
in so sanguine a view of the subject; but 
he hoped and believed, that the miscreants 
against whom coercive measures would be 
directed, were as unconnected with part 
feelings in the House, as with the benefits 
to be derived from the permanent and 
satisfactory settlement of the Church of 
Ireland. He was as unwilling as any 
man to grant extraordinary powers, nor 
would he concede them until a case of 
necessity was made out; but he must say, 
that the manner in which the present 
Government had thus redeemed its pledge 
of conciliation, kindness, and redress of 
grievances, was a happy earnest of the 
future; it afforded security, coupling 
it with the known reputation of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, with the charac- 
ter of the present Viceroy, the Marquess 
of Anglesey, and he must add, with the 
character of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Stanley’, to whom he was more especially 
anxious to pay this tribute of respect and 
good-will, in consequence of the manner 
in which he had been attacked—that the 
powers, if granted by Parliament, would 
not be abused. Nay, more, he was con- 
vinced, that Ministers would themselves 
be unwilling to ask or to receive them, 
unless a clear case were made out that it 
was impossible to do without them. 

Mr. Ruthven apprehended that the 
measure of the noble Lord, would not, by 
any means have the effect anticipated on 
the other side of the House. As to the 
number of Bishops, he was of opinion that 
four would be adequate to the discharge 
of the whole duty to devolve upon the 
twelve, and the people of Ireland would 
certainly be much better satisfied with the 
four than with the twelve. The best part 
of the intended Bill was unquestionably 
the abolition of Church-rates, and for this 
he gave the noble Lord and his colleagues 
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all the credit they deserved, Church 
lands and tithes were public property, and 
as public property might be disposed of, 
and dealt with by Parliament. It was his 
conviction, that no religious establishment, 
in point of revenues or encouragement, 
ought to have the advantage over another, 
and least of all, ought any members of any 
establishment to be paid so liberally as to 
enable them to live in luxury, and to lead 
them away from the active discharge of 
their clerical duties. He considered the 
chief nature of the present measure merely 
this : that it was the preface and prelude 
to a more complete Reform of the Church 
of Ireland. As a preface and prelude it 
might do some good; but the people of 
Ireland would not consider it final, and 
would not be satisfied without more. He 
was aware that Irish subjects were dis- 
tasteful in the House, and he should, 
therefore, do no more at present than pro- 
pose the following Amendment, on the 
Motion of the noble Lord :—* That it 
would be expedient to appoint a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the state and cir- 
cumstances of the Church Establishment 
in Ireland, inasmuch, as it appears that the 
Church property in that country requires re- 
visionand modification; and that areduction 
ofthe Church Establishment has become ne- 
cessary and expedient, so as to facilitate the 
ultimate appropriation of its revenues to 
the uses of their original objects—viz. ; 
the maintenance of the clergy, the building 
of churches, and places of public worship, 
as well as the relief of the poor; but 
that, under existing circumstances, the 
present incumbents of parishes in Ireland 
are entitled to protection in the arrange- 
ment of Church property, the future re- 
gulations of which should be made upon 
a basis calculated to afford a proper 
and suitable provision for the ministry 
of the several congregations in the re- 
spective parishes of Ireland, and also to 
supply means of materially relieving the 
poor.” 

Mr. Warre did not rise to enter into 
the merits of the extraordinary Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. member for 
Dublin, and which seemed calculated to 
accomplish no other purpose than to 
thwart the first great salutary measure 
of Reform and improvement in Ireland. 
He was prepared to see his hon. friend, 
the member for the University of Oxford 
(Sir Robert Inglis), rise as the antagonist 
of this proposition, but he would say, he 
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did not expect, and he thought, in his 
maturer judgment, he would hardly be 
prepared to have gone into the revival of 
the exploded idea, of its being a violation, 
on the part of the King, of his Coronation 
Oath, to give his assent to such measures 
as his advisers and the two Houses of Par 
liament might think fit to recommend, not 
for the destruction, but for the reformation, 
and, he would add, the confirmation and 
stability, of the Established Church. That 
question was so fully entered into, and so 
completely set at rest, while the Catholic 
disabilities were yet unremoved, that he 
did think his hon. friend ought not to 
come forward and obtrude it again as an 
argument against the measure proposed 
by his hon. friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. If, indeed, it were true, that 
it was a violation of the King’s Coronation 
Oath, to assent to any measure interfering 
with Church property, he did not know to 
what extent that might not be pushed, and 
a bill for the restraint of pluralities, or a 
curate regulation bill, might be met in 
this way. If such a principle was to be 
maintained as immovable, he trusted his 
hon. friend would also consider that it 
might be pushed tothe extent of becoming 
an absolute veto upon anything like a 
salutary Reform. If such were the 
opinions of his hon. friend on this ques- 
tion, he would refer, by way of answer, to 
the opinions of some venerable members 
of the Church itself. If such were the 
opinion of the hon. Baronet, it was not 
the opinion of some of the most distin- 
guished and venerable members of the 
Church; and he (Mr. Warre) begged 
particularly to refer the House to the ex- 
cellent (and not less excellent because it 
was short, occupying only forty-two pages,) 
pamphlet of Archdeacon Glover. The 
hon. Member then read an extract from a 
letter to Earl Grey by the Archdeacon 
Glover, in which the writer, after having 
completely disposed of the argument in 
favour of the divine origin of tithes, says, 
in reference to Ireland: ‘ The anomalous 
‘situation of that long-afflicted country 
‘ claims, in a religious view, all our pity— 
‘ in a political view, all our tenderness and 
‘indulgence. A total and entire abolition 
‘of the tithe system is imperatively de- 
‘manded. The Reform, however, must 
‘not be confined to this branch only; it 
‘ must begin at the very head of the Irish 
‘ Church, and descend from thence to the 
‘ lowest members, The unnecessary estab- 
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* lishment of her hierarchy—I mean on its 
* present scale and extent—and in this 
‘ term “ hierarchy” I include the cathedral 
‘ dignities and appointments, as well as 
‘ Bishoprics, should be thoroughly sifted, 
‘and their positive usefulness and pro- 
‘ priety fairly weighed. Whatever is not 
‘ required for the interests of pure religion 
* operates only as a positive detriment 
‘and incumbrance, which ought to be 
‘removed.’ These were the opinions of 
a Church dignitary, and the House 
would see how they accorded with the 
arguments of his hon. friend, and those 
of the right hon. member for the University 
of Cambridge, who spoke with such vehe- 
mence against this proposition, or, as he 
should rather say, against any Reform in 
the Irish Church. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had, in the whole of the observations 
which he had thought it fitting to address 
to the House, declared, or, at least, 
pretty plainly intimated, that he should 
oppose himself to any plan of Church 
Reform, of any description whatever. That 
right hon. Gentleman had taken his stand 
upon that desperate ground, declaring that 
he would consent to nothing in the shape 
of alteration ; and, certainly, nothing else 
could be expected from him, when the 
whole tenor of his parliamentary and mi- 
nisterial life was considered. It was in 
perfect accordance with the whole tenor 
of his public life, and with the principles 
which he at all times professed, that he 
should oppose himself to vesting in a com- 
mission, the right of abolishing a benefice 
in which no duty might have been per- 
formed for the space of three years. The 
right hon. Gentleman, who could agree to 
nothing so reasonable as that proposition, 
could not be expected to give his consent 
to a proposition for reducing the number 
of Bishops, from twenty-two to twelve. If 
he differed from the right hon. Gentleman 
on the ground already stated, how much 
greater must his dissent be from the ob- 
jection to the plan, which rested itself 
upon the assumption, that, since there 
were twenty-two Titular Catholic Bishops, 
there should, at the same time, and in the 
same place, be as many Protestant 
Bishops? Surely, there was no one in 
that House, or out of doors, who would 
pay the slightest attention to an argument 
which proceeded upon such a total disre- 
gard of the relative proportions of the 
flocks of the two classes of the clergy. 
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ments which the House had heard from 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, he 
should now bring-his remarks to a close, 
by stating, that, upon the general ques- 
tion, then for the first time brought under 
their consideration, he should be sorry 
not to pronounce an opinion. It was his 
decided conviction, that the measure now 
propounded to the House was one fraught 
with the means of immediate benefit tq the 
great body of the Irish population, and 
with general advantage to the empire at 
large. He rejoiced to see that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had derived experience 
from the lessons of history—that they had 
come forward with measures of improve- 
ment at the proper time, and that they 
were prepared to give up a part in order 
that they might save the whole, and were 
willing to make some sacrifice, in order 
that they might promote the well-being 
and the prosperity of all. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he wished, in the 
first place, to make an observation on a 
point of form rather than of substance. 
He had considerable doubts whether it 
would not have been more in con- 
formity with the practice of the House 
to have brought forward a proposition 
like this, relating to matters of religion, 
in a Committee of the whole House. 
There was a Standing Order to that effect, 
and, of course, the next question would be, 
whether the present proposition was or 
was not a question relating to religion. 
He apprehended, if, in proposing the Re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation Acts for 
the purpose of admitting Dissenters to 
civil privileges, a noble Lord thought it a 
subject so intimately connected with re- 
ligion that he made that proposal in Com- 
mittee, the same course ought to have 
been pursued with the present question. 
He, himself, in bringing forward the Re- 
peal of the Catholic disabilities, proposed 
the measure in a Committee of the whole 
House. Considering, then, what had been 
the practice of the House, he thought 
& proposition a part of which was the ex- 
tinction of ten out of twenty-two of the Pro- 
testant bishoprics in Ireland, should have 
been so far considered a matter of religion 
as to be made in Committee. If it was in- 


tended to abolish the former practice of 
the House altogether, that might be an 
answer for the future; but the order stood 
the same as in the last Session, and there- 
fore the question was, whether they should 
adhere to the established custom of the 
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House, and whether the noble Lord 
should not be required to make his pro- 
position in a Committee of the whole 
House. With regard to the main pro- 
position of the noble Lord, he must say 
that his confidence in the justice and 
policy of that proposition, or in the 
wisdom of the House, was not much con- 
firmed by the universal acclamation with 
which it was received, and by the apparent 
detérmination at once, without further con- 
sideration, to adopt this plan, which was 
said to be fraught with benefit to Ireland. 
The proposal was too important to be dis- 
posed of suddenly ; it involved many ques- 
tions connected with the security of the 
Established Church, many considerations 
of so much importance, that hon. Gentle- 
men must place great confidence in their 
own judgment to be enabled on the instant 
to pronounce it full of wisdom, and recom- 
mend its immediate adoption. It was not 
his intention, however, to attempt to di- 
minish the satisfaction felt by some hon. 
Members, but to ascertain whether he 
exactly understood the proposal. He 
understood from the noble Lord that the 
Tithe Composition Act of the last Session 
was to remain in force, and that other Acts 
were to be passed to further the operation 
of that Act,so as to enable the possessors 
of land to rid themselves of the annual 
charge of tithe and tithe composition, by 
commuting that charge for a payment to 
be made once for all. He was not sure 
whether the proposal made last Session 
for appointing diocesan corporations was 
to be abandoned, nor did he rightly under- 
stand what the corporation which the noble 
Lord intended to establish was to do. 

Lord Althorp said, it was not quite 
correct to call it a corporation. Com- 
missioners were to be appointed who would 
have the power of managing those matters, 
such as repairs and buildings, the expense 
of which was now defrayed by the Church 
cess, and the other duties which he had 
described would also devolve on them. 
Those Commissioners would not be in the 
nature of diocesan corporations. 

Sir Robert Peel: Then to whom are the 
compositions for tithes to be paid ? 

Lord Althorp: Government meant to 
encourage commutation, and the proceeds 
would, of course, be paid to the clergy. 
That was a subject, however, which was 
not comprehended in this Bill. The Com- 
missioners appointed under this Bill would 
have nothing to do with it. 
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Sir Robert Peel admitted, that it was 
hardly fair to ask the noble Lord to enter 
upon any detailed explanation of his mea- 
sure at the present moment; and, in 
asking the question he had just put to the 
noble Lord, his object was rather to suggest 
to the House the propriety of suspending 
their judgment upon a measure which was 
imperfectly explained and little under- 
stood, than to give it at once their en- 
tire and unqualified approval. He under- 
stood the noble Lord to propose that the 
whole amount of revenue belonging to the 
United Church of England and Ireland, as 
it existed in Ireland, whether vested in 
commissioners or any other body, should 
be applied, at least for the present, to 
ecclesiastical purposes ; that the payers of 
tithe should have the option of commuting 
the tithes for a fixed payment in lieu of all 
future demand on account of tithe; but 
that the whole amount of revenue, in 
whatever shape it existed, should be at 
present applied to ecclesiastical purposes. 
He thought it but right to state with what 
impression he had come down to the 
House, and what was the general princi- 
ple upon which he was prepared to consider 
any proposal for altering the condition of 
the Established Church in Ireland. He 
admitted that the time was now come 
when the whole state of that Church 
must undergo an enlarged and comprehen- 
sive consideration. The time had come 
when it was desirable that it should un- 
dergo that consideration, not so much for 
the purpose of conciliating any party 
hostile to the Church, but for the pur- 
pose of determining whether anything 
could be done to add to its stability and 
security. He had come down prepared 
to consider favourably any plan which 
might tend to correct the abuses of the 
Church—such as the holding of pluralities 
the duties of which could not be satisfac- 
torily discharged by the individuals hold- 
ing them, or the conversion into sinecures 
of functions which ought to be actively 
discharged. He was prepared to receive, 
favourably, any scheme of Reform, which, 
whatever might be its tendency to di- 
minish the utility of the Church as a source 
of patronage to Government, might tend to 
propagate and extend the blessings of the 
Protestant faith. There were many parts 
of Ireland in which there existed no means 
for the support of the Protestant clergy- 
man. There were many districts in which 
there was no Church and no glebe house. 
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They ought to apply themselves to dis- 
cover the best mode of supplying those 
deficiencies, whether by the means here- 
tofore employed for the support of the 
Church—by a public fund set apart for that 
purpose, or by a tax paid by the people. He 
did not object to the appropriation of some 
portion of the revenue of the Church of 
Ireland to a purpose which he considered 
strictly ecclesiastical, and which, he be- 
lieved, would tend to increase its utility. 
He was prepared—and he now only re- 
peated those sentiments which he had 
expressed in the last Parliament—he was 
prepared, he repeated, to admit that he 
thought that no settlement of the ques- 
tion relating to the Church would be 
satisfactory and consistent with the safety 
and security of the Establishment, which 
did not involve an arrangement on the 
subject of Church-cess, and Vestry 
Rates. He thought that it would be an 
immense advantage to remove the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland from contact 
and collision with the Catholic peasant. 
As the landed property of that Church 
was chiefly in the possession of Pro- 
testants, he saw no injustice in placing 
upon the Protestant holders of land in fee 
those charges which both law and equity 
imposed, and to which the Church had 
as much right as the landlords of Ire- 
land had to the enjoyment of their pro- 
perty. Even if they should succeed in 
removing all complaints arising out of 
the exaction of tithes from the Roman 
Catholic tenant of the Protestant land- 
lord, they must not suppose that their 
arrangements would be complete unless 
they also released the Roman Catholic 
tenant from the payment of Church-cess. 
Though the amount of that cess was not 
great, yet it would be considered a still 
more aggravated grievance than it was 
at present if it should be retained after 
tithes were abolished. In what way 
that charge should be provided for was 
matter’ of detail, but probably some 
arrangement might be made just towards 
the Church, and satisfactory to all other 
parties. Such were the changes with re- 
spect to the Irish Church which he was 
prepared to make. The noble Lord’s pro- 
posal involved some matters with respect 
to which he entertained great doubt. The 
noble Lord proposed the abolition of ten 
out of twenty-two bishoprics in Ireland, 
and the House had received that propo- 
-sition with very general acclamation. He 
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was of opinion, that before they formed a 
final judgment on this subject, it would 
be well to inquire what were the duties 
performed by the existing Bishops, and 
what would be the duties devolved on those 
to be retained under the new arrange- 
ment; and whether some other plan, 
which, while it did not entail any addi- 
tional charge on the Church Revenues, 
strengthened the Church Establishment, 
might not be preferable. He was by no 
means prepared to decide on the instant 
that twenty-two Bishops were too many 
for Ireland. The great object he had 
always understood of those who con- 
tended most strenuously for Church Re- 
form was, to separate the existing unions 
of five or six parishes, and by building 
Churches and glebe-houses in some pa- 
rishes where none existed at present, to 
bring nearer to the Protestant popula- 
tion the means of attending divine wor- 
ship. This he understood to be the object 
of the noble Lord; and by this part of 
his plan the duties of the Bishops would be 
increased. If they dissolved the unions 
of parishes, and built glebe-houses, they 
would multiply the number of the working 
clergy, and in like proportion, augment 
the duties of the Bishops. In his opin- 
ion, the circumstances of Ireland were such 
as made it the imperative duty of the 
House to require the strict performance of 
his duty from every Protestant clergyman 
there. He thought that, even for the sake of 
the civil interests of that country, and still 
more for the sake of its spiritual interests, 
there should be in every part of thecountry, 
where circumstances would allow, a re- 
sident Protestant clergyman. They had 
heard of late many complaints of the 
evils of absenteeism of the non-residence 
of landlords. The hon. member for Bolton 
(Colonel Torrens) had indeed declared 
the other night, that the more capital 
was sent to Ireland, the more would 
the evils of that country be aggravated ; 
and he supposed it was a recognized doc- 
trine of modern political economy, that 
it was a curse for a country circum- 
stanced like Ireland to possess capital. 
He was ready to admit that it would 
be very unwise to force capital into 
Ireland; but if it was one of the new dis- 
coveries of political economy that the volun- 
tary transfer of capital into Ireland would 
entail a curse on that country and not 
a blessing, he must say that his faith in 
the science would be greatly shaken. He 
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recollected that another great political 
economist had asserted, and demonstrated, 
as he imagined, by strict mathematical 
proof, that it was no sort of consequence 
to Ireland whether an Irish proprietor 
resided in Ireland or France—whether 
he spent his money, drawn from the soil 
and industry of Ireland, among the retail 
dealers of Dublin or Paris. Until the 
universal sense of all mankind, who were 
not political economists, were proved to 
be erroneous, he must continue to think 
the residence of landed proprietors an 
advantage to a country, and, therefore, to 
infer that, even in a temporal point of view, 
much benefit would result from the estab- 
lishment of a resident clergy. He agreed 
with Bishop Berkeley, in thinking that an 
Irish Gentleman was not a worse man for 
wearing a black coat, and saying his prayers 
twice a-day; and he might add for spend- 
ing his income among the people from whom 
he derived it. To encourage—to compel 
this would be a far better plan than to 
put the revenues of the Church into the 
pockets of Irish landlords, to be spent 
by them in any other place but their 
own country. He thought that every 
clergyman ought to be maintained in 
a situation consistent with the condition 
of aGentleman. It was fit that he should 
be enabled to hold up his head in society 
on an equality in point of station and 
respectability with those to whom, in 
point of education and manners, he was 
at least equal. Any change, therefore, 
in the distribution of Church property 
ought to involve, not only a com- 
petent, but a liberal maintenance for 
the clergy of Ireland. One word with 
respect to the present condition of that 
clergy. He did not believe that there 
could be any Irishman in the House who 
was not impressed with the gross injustice 
which was at present inflicted upon the 
ministers of the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land. They were willing to perform their 
spiritual duties, but they were prevented 
doing so by violence; and many there 
were who had commenced legal mea- 
sures to recover their undoubted rights, 
and had abandoned them in order to 
prevent collision between themselves and 
their parishioners. He did not believe 


that that Reformed House would view 
with dissatisfaction some proposition to 
give them present relief out of the public 
funds ; for it was painful to see the 
ministers of the Establishment dependent 
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for the means of existence on the elee- 
mosynary contributions of the people of 
this country. He admitted the difficulties 
which on account of the state of society, 
of population, of religious differences in 
Ireland, attended all questions connected 
with the Church of Ireland ; but that was 
only an additional reason for taking an 
enlarged and comprehensive, and de- 
liberate, and dispassionate view of the 
state of that Church. If they multi- 
plied the duties of the clergy—if they 
required from them residence in their 
parishes—if they severed the unions—they 
would, of course, multiply the duties of 
the Bishops, who, he understood, were to be 
intrusted with new powers to compel the 
satisfactory discharge of their functions on 
the part of the inferior clergy ; and it was 
this consideration which made him doubt 
the policy of the proposed reduction of the 
number of Irish Bishops. The noble 
Lord had not explained whether he in- 
tended to propose any corresponding rte- 
duction in the number of the Irish Bishops 
who were now entitled to sit in the House 
of Lords. Ifhe was about to reduce their 
number, that reduction involved a consti- 
tutional question of great importance, 
independent of Church Reform. If the 
number of the Irish Bishops sitting 
in Parliament was to remain the same, 
the number left in Ireland during the 
sitting of Parliament would be reduced 
from twelve to eight. These were matters 
of great importance, and, in common 
decency, the House ought to go through 
the forms of deliberative consideration 
before it pronounced an opinion on 
questions deeply and permanently af- 
fecting the best interests of the country. 
The noble Lord proposed that the Com- 
missioners appointed under the Bill should 
have the power of deciding whether 
spiritual duties should continue to be 
performed in any particular parish, or 
be extinguished altogether. This seemed 
a very novel and extraordinary power 
to be exercised by any authority inferior 
to that of Parliament. He was ignorant 
of what qualifications or limitations 
were to be attached to this power. He 
had no wish to invite any explanation 
on this subject at the present moment, 
but he should reserve to himself the right, 
at a future period, of soliciting all informa- 
tion which might throw light on it, and of 
forming, by the help of that information, 
a judgment as to the details’ of the mea- 
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sure. The noble Lord had said nothing 
with respect to the lay patronage of the 
Church, and probably that was a subject 
not intended to be comprehended in this 
Bill. He knew not how that might be, 
but with respect to lay patronage, though 
he had no desire to interfere with that, 
or any other description of private pro- 
perty, yet he must say, that there was a 
condition annexed to that property which 
ought to be enforced—namely, that the 
spiritual duties connected with it should 
be effectually performed. There was one 
part of the noble Lord’s speech which he 
had heard with great apprehension, be- 
cause it appeared to him to establish a pre- 
eedent by which the most dangerous in- 
roads might be hereafter made upon the 
property of the Church. The noble Lord 
proposed to give the power to every 
tenant of a Bishop to possess himself 
in perpetuity of the land which he oc- 
cupied by paying six years’ purchase on 
the improved value of the land. [Lord 
Althorp intimated to the right hon. 
Baronet, that the tenant would also be 
obiiged topaytherent.] Heknew that; but 
still he considered this to be an enormous 
power. Ifa Bishop had been moderate in 
the demand of rent, his tenant would have 
the power to possess himself of the land 
in perpetuity at a rent less than its value, 
and thus deprive the Church of part of its 
property. The noble Lord then said, that 
@ portion of the proceeds of these pur- 
chases of a perpetual interest in the land 
by Bishops’ tenants was to be considered 
as applicable to secular purposes—and 
maintained this alarming doctrine, that if 
any benefit was conferred on the Church 
by Act of Parliament, the amount of that 
pecuniary benefit might be applied to se- 
cular purposes. He was not surprised that 
that proposition was hailed with acclama- 
tion. The noble Lord had said, that he 
would not trouble the House with details. 
The noble Lord was quite right. The 
House was indifferent about details after 
the establishment of such a principle. 
[Cries of “ hear, hear.”] Yes, but it 
was the joy of those hon. Members that 
made him serious. It was because 
they acquiesced in those principles—be- 
cause they considered details of so little 
importance—that he begged time to re- 
flect upon and understand the plan before 
he received it with acclamation. The 
noble Lord had said, that the chief merit 
of the proposed plan was, that it steered 
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clear of all principle—that those who 
thought Church property might be de- 
voted to secular purposes, and those who 
thought it ought to be extinguished alto- 
gether—[Lord Althorp intimated dissent.] 
he believed an exception was made by the 
noble Lord with respect to the latter party, 
but that those who thought Church pro- 
perty ought to be applied to strictly 
ecclesiastical purposes, under a different 
distribution, might shake hands, and 
join in approbation of this plan. He 
differed here from the noble Lord. If ever 
there was a time when the Government 
should have guided the public mind by 
pronouncing a decided opinion upon prin- 
ciple, it was the present. What the noble 
Lord considered the chief beauty of his 
plan he regarded as its chief defect. 
Though he agreed with the noble Lord in 
wishing to abolish the charge of Vestry 
cess—though he thought that no arrange- 
ment could be valuable which did not in- 
clude the abolition of that levy—though 
he thought that a different distribution of 
Church property might be made if the ap- 
propriation still remained exclusively ap- 
plicable to Church purposes. Though 
he agreed with the noble Lord upon 
these points, there were many others con- 
nected with his proposition upon which 
he totally differed from the noble Lord. 
He thought it necessary, for example, that 
the noble Lord should have told the House 
that he was ready to stand by the prin- 
ciple which the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland had declared he should act upon 
—a principle which was necessary for the 
preservation of all property, corporate or 
individual—namely, that while all abuses 
were reformed, and all causes of complaint 
removed, the property of the Church of 
Ireland, though received by different hands, 
and subject to a different distribution, 
should still be kept inviolate, and applied 
solely to purposes connected with the 
Church. It was because the noble Lord 
had not made that declaration—because 
he had left the public mind in doubt and 
uncertainty as to the opinions of Govern- 
ment—nay had warranted the impres- 
sion that a difference of opinion existed 
among his colleagues with respect to that 
principle—that he feared great evils would 
arise. ‘To the whole plan of his Majesty’s 
Government he should give his most seri- 
ous consideration. There were parts of it 


which he should support, and parts to 
which he felt inclined to give his most 
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determined opposition ; and he could not 
conclude without repeating that nothing 
which he had heard had given him so 
much pain, and excited so much appre- 
hension, as this declaration of the noble 
Lord—that the King’s Government was 
not prepared to stand by a fixed principle 
with respect to the exclusive appropriation 
of Church property to Church purposes. 
Mr. Stanley said, that the almost 
unanimous concurrence of the House in 
the principles of the Bill proposed by his 
noble friend, might have rendered’ it unne- 
cessary for him to trespass on the atten- 
tion of the House, had it not been for one 
or two observations which fell from the 
right hon. Baronet. He also thought, that 
the House would feel that, on this parti- 
cular question, he individually stood in a 
peculiar situation, which gave him a claim 
fora few moments to the indulgence of 
the House. If it had been possible, that 
he could have felt any regret whatever, 
that, having so often had the painful duty 
imposed on him of being the organ of 
Government, in bringing before the House 
measures affecting Ireland, not his mea- 
sures alone, but of the Cabinet with which 
he had the honour of acting; if he could 
have regretted, he repeated, that having 
had that painful duty frequently imposed 
on him, it had fallen to other hands than 
his to have proposed a measure to the 
House, which had been so cordially re- 
ceived, as a messenger of peace and good- 
will, if he could have had any personal 
feelings on the subject, those feelings 
would have been removed—exist they did 
not—by the manner in which his noble 
friend had introduced that measure, and 
by the gratifying reception which it had 
received. He hailed that reception as an 
omen of the happiest nature—as an omen, 
not only of the good wishes and kind 
benevolence which were manifested to- 
wards Ireland on all hands, but he hailed 
it also as a proof of the sound sense and 
calm discretion, which, he trusted, they 
might anticipate from this Reformed 
House of Commons in the discussion of 
great and important questions. When he 
saw the present liberal measure, founded 
on principles, to every one of which he 
gave his cordial, and entire, and unhesi- 
tating assent—when he saw this plan 
brought forward by his noble friend, and 
stated, at the same time, in terms of such 
moderation, to be fraught with such bene- 
fits, that while it delighted the advocates 
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of the most liberal measures, it almost 
disarmed the hostility of the most conser- 
vative Member of that House—he could 
not help hailing it as a happy omen of the 
temper in which, hereafter, questions of 
the deepest interest would be discussed ; 
and, as a vindication of the anticipation 
of those who said, that by a Parliament 
representing the sense of the people, no 
dangerous innovations and no headlong 
measures would be countenanced. Such 
a Parliament would do justice—ample 
justice. It would give Reform, and a large 
Reform ; but it would not give that which 
would be dangerous to the happiness of 
the country at large. He had never 
shrunk from the responsibility which at- 
tached to the various measures, which it 
had fallen to his lot to propose to the 
House, and with respect to which he had 
often to bear more than his individual 
share of responsibility; and it was with 
feelings of deep gratification that he now 
stood forward, and declared his unqualified 
adherence to the principles and details 
of the present measure. He never would 
consent to any measure which he 
thought in his conscience and judgment 
would destroy or injure the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, or would interfere with 
the extension of the Protestant religion, 
which, on political as well as religious 
grounds, he was anxious to see extended 
and prosper; and he gave his support to 
the present measure because he was con- 
vinced that, instead of weakening, it would 
tend to strengthen the Protestant ascen- 
dancy—he used not these words in their 
odious signification; but he meant that 
this measure would tend tothe maintenance 
of the Protestant religion, the extension of 
Protestant feeling, and the creation of good 
will between Catholic and Protestant. He 
rejoiced that the present measure had met 
with the approbation of many who might 
have been expected to dissent from it; 
and he could not agree with the right hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down, that: be- 
cause the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, with whom he had fought many 
battles, and with whom, perhaps, he had 
yet many more to fight, had given: his 
cordial and hearty concurrence to the 
measure, his assent made the measure 
bad, and called upon the House to regard 
it with suspicion. He admitted the mea- 
sure ought to receive full. consideration 
before it met with the assent of the House; 
but. he could not agree: with: the right 
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hon. Baronet that it was such a measure 
as ought to have been introduced through 
the medium of a Committee of the whole 
House. If he was not misinformed, three 
or four measures had been introduced by 
the right hon. Baronet, of nearly the same 
character as the present, without the in- 
tervention of a Committee. In 1824, the 
right hon. member for Cambridge intro- 
duced the Tithe Composition Act; in 
1826 the Vestry Bill, and afterwards the 
Pluralities Bill and the Curates Bill, all of 
which related to the temporalities of the 
Church, without going through the ordeal 
of a Committee in the first instance. It 
was undoubtedly true that the Test and 
Corporation Act and the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill were introduced through a 
Committee of the House; but they related 
to matters involving questions of faith in 
religion, and what oaths were necessary to 
be taken by particular persons as a security 
to the State. But, in whatever way the 
Bill had been introduced, it would, of course, 
be subject to the fullest discussion. The 
right hon. Baronet had stated, that he did 
not object to a new appropriation of the 
revenues of the Church. He went still 


further, for he had stated that the time 
had come when the Church could not 
stand as it was; that its own security re- 
quired a different distribution of its re- 
venue ; and that no. arrangement would be 
satisfactory to the country which did not 
include a different mode of providing for 


Vestry-cess in Ireland. The nature of 
that cess was entirely different from tithes ; 
and it was impossible to apply the same 
principles to both. They were all agreed 
that a different arrangement in the dis- 
tribution of Church property was neces- 
sary. [‘* No, no.”] He begged the hon. 
Member’s pardon (Sir Robert Inglis) ; 
he did not hope to convince the hon. 
Member; but it was the general opinion, 
that, for the sake of the tranquillity and 
good order of the country, a different dis- 
tribution of Church property should be 
made; for let it be understood that the 
mode in which the money was collected, 
in Many cases, was more annoying to 
the Catholics than the mere burthen 
of the amount collected. Would the 
House allow him, in order to show that 
this was no new opinion of his taken up 
for. the moment, or different from that 
which he had already expressed, to read 
an.extract from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of that House on tithes, which sat 
VOL, XV. {ig} 
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last year—a report for which he had in- 
curred no slight blame. The right hon. 
Gentleman here read an extract, which 
described the general odium in which the 
collection of the Church-cess was held in 
Ireland. The Report then went to state 
that without entering into the abstract 
question of the appropriation of any 
Church property, it recommended a new 
valuation of all benefices, for the purpose 
of laying a tax of fifteen per cent., to be 
paid to the Board of First Fruits, on a 
fixed valuation of the livings, which was 
to go to the payment of the Church-rates. 
On that principle (the right hon. Gentle- 
man continued), in which the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel), and several other 
hon. Members on the other side, had ex- 
pressed their concurrence, did the measure 
now before the House proceed; and he 
should be prepared at another and more 
fit occasion, when the details of the mea- 
sure should be more fully gone into, to 
show that this was the proper and legiti- 
mate mode of proceeding. But the right 
hon. Baronet said, and so far he went with 
the proposed Bill, that we should provide 
for the residence of the clergy, and for 
their decentand suitable maintenance, so as 
to ensure the residence on their livings of 
an efficient body of clergy in Ireland. In 
all this he fully concurred, for it was in 
fact to be a part of the measure which was 
about to be submitted. He would now 
come to the diminution of the number of 
Bishops in Ireland. On this part the right 
hon. Baronet had expressed a doubt, but 
he (Mr. Stanley) would not argue against a 
doubt; but beyond that doubt the right 
hon. Baronet did not go to the principle of 
the measure. The difference was not here 
as to the application of the funds of the 
Church. On this point they had the con- 
sent of a large number of the clergy of 
Ireland. He had been in communication 
with very many of that body, of many 
high in the Church, and he felt bound to 
say, that he had on all occasions found it 
less difficult to enter into arrangements 
with them, on matters requiring a sacrifice 


of their own immediate interests, than on 


those which affected the rights of their 
successors. Many of them had said, 
“ Rather tax us if you will—we are ready 
to bear it—we even think it would be 
for our advantage, but we are unwilling 
that you should do any thing to affect the 
rights. of our -successors. and those for 
whom we hold.” This he believed was the 
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general feeling among the clergy, and 
therefore he did not think that as a body 
they would be found opposed to the mea- 
sures then before the House. With respect 
tothe number of Bishoprics, he should, at 
the proper time, be able to show, that 
neither in the extent of the dioceses, nor 
in the number of clergy under their juris- 
diction, would the duties of the remaining 
Bishops be greater than they would be 
able to superintend. The last point to 
which the right hon. Baronet had adverted, 
was the arrangement proposed as_ to 
Bishops’ leases, and as there was some 
misapprehension in the House on this 
point, he would, at the hazard of being 
tedious, re-state what his noble friend had 
said on this point. In the first place, the 
same principle was intended to apply as in 
the case of the inferior clergy, where a 
fixed and permanent composition was to 
be made for tithe. It was intended to give 
to the tenantry the full amount of the 
value of their capital and skill employed 
on the land held under such leases, sub- 
ject only to the varying price of corn, for 
the permanent rent. The leases were, as 
was well known, held for twenty-one years, 
beyond which the Bishops could not grant 
a lease. The lease was renewed frum year 
to year, subject to a fine, which fine con- 
stituted the chief part of the Bishop’s in- 
come. It was only a few years ago that 
an arrangement was proposed, which 
tended to give greater security to this kind 
of property, though it was somewhat dif- 
ferent from the one now before the House, 
yet both led to the same result. On the one 
hand, the Bishop would be afraid of losing 
the benefits of his See by refusing to renew 
the lease; and on the other, a young 
Bishop who might be disposed to run his 
life against the lease, might leave himself 
without sufficient means of supporting his 
station. Or the tenant, by refusing to 
take a renewal, might deprive the See of 
the revenue for his term. All these in- 
conveniences would be prevented by the 
plan now before the House. The whole re- 
venue was calculated at 100,000/. a-year, 
and here the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) took an erroneous view of the case, 
when he said, that if the Bishop had given 
the lease at a low rent, an advantage 
would be gained by the tenant, who would, 
in purchasing the permanent possession, 
have it at a rate of purchase for the 
average rent of six years; but if the 
Bishop had let it at a low rent, his amount 
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of fine was greater in proportion. But 
this would make no difference to the 
Bishop. «The hon. Baronet (Sir R. Inglis) 
doubted this; but he ought to know that 
the value of this property was regularly 
calculated by fixed tables, and the average 
of the fine was one-fifth of the beneficial 
interest of the tenant. There had been 
many instances of Bishops running their 
lives against leases, but they were in 
general found injurious to the tenant, and 
not always to the advantage of the party 
who so ran his life, though they might be 
of some immediate profit to his successor. 
What was the plan now proposed? It 
was, that the land should be valued at a 
certain corn rent, and that neither the 
tenant nor the Bishop should be at liberty 
to refuse that valuation. But to whom 
was to belong the benefit of the increased 
value thus derived from the land? He 
would say, it ought to belong to the State. 
He said this without in any degree weaken- 
ing the proposition that the property of 
the Church should not be diverted to other 
purposes than those for which it had 
usually been applied. But why did he 
say that the value was to be given to the 
State? What was the value of Church 
property? By the conditions which the 
State had annexed to it, it could not be 
leased for a longer term than twenty-one 
years, subject ta this condition: if it 
were brought into the market it brought a 
certain amount of purchase money. But 
a new mode of dealing with it gaye it an 
increased value. What right, then, he 
asked, had the Church to claim that in- 
creased value, which it never had, and 
never could have, unless the State had 
passed an Act to give it to it? It had no 
right; and the difference between the for- 
mer value and the increased yalue might, 
he contended, be applied to secular pur- 
poses, or to any purpose that the State 
might direct, without any violation of the 
property of the Church. But then the 
right hon. Baronet objected that the Bill 
in this view went on no principle at all, 
and he further added, that there was no 
agreement in the Cabinet on the abstract 
question of the right of the State to dis- 
pose of the property of the Church. 
Where, he would ask, could fifteen men be 
found, who, though they might agree upon 
general measures, should also be found to 
concur in a number of abstract questions, 
arising out of or connected with many of 
them ? It was no objection to the Cabinet 
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to say, that they differed, if they did so, 
upon an abstract point, if they were agreed 
upon practicable and efficient theasures. 
If they all concurred in submitting such 
measures to the House, the House had no 
right to call on them to know whether 
they also agreed on some abstract ques- 
tion which was not in any way involved in 
those measures. They were not, there- 
fore, he contended, bound to enter into 
any such discussion here. The measure 
which they submitted was one of relief 
from a burthen which was found oppress- 
ive; it was one which the best friends of 
the Church thought would be not only a 
relief to the great mass of the people of 
Ireland, but also a great advantage to the 
Church itself, and on such a question he 
thought it was no valid objection to it, that 
those who proposed it were not agreed on 
some abstract question, which, he repeat- 
ed, was not at all involved in it. It was, 
he repeated, a practical measure—a mea- 
sure of conciliation—a measure which 
would, he hoped, prove not anly one 
which. would unite Protestant and Ca- 
tholic in bonds of closer union, but 
which would serve more closely to unite 
England and Ireland. He would, before 
he sat down, say one word as to himself. 
He had been supposed to be—he had been 
charged with being—an enemy to Ireland. 
God knew, and those who were best ac- 
quainted with his feelings and wishes 
could bear testimony, that no charge could 
have less foundation in fact. He had 
never had, in any one of his acts, public 
or private, which related to Ireland, any 
other object than the benefit of that 
country. He had, not only in his political 
life, but before that political life had com- 
menced, the good of Ireland most sincerely 
at heart. Long before his political life 
had commenced he felt that, having con- 
nexions with that country, he owed to it 
duties which he considered himself bound 
to discharge. He had long felt the evils 
which absenteeism had brought upon that 
country, and he thought, that, from his 
connexion with the country, he ought not 
to swell the number; he therefore built 
there, for the purpose of at least a partial 
residence in it. He had resided there one 
year before his official connexion with its 
Government, and during that time he had, 
he was proud to say, received proofs of 
affectionate attachment, and, he might 
add, of gratitude, from some of its pea- 
Santry, which never would be absent from 
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his mind.. One great—he would say the 
main object, of desiring a connexion with 
the Government of Ireland was, that it 
would afford him the opportunity of doing 
it good. In his endeavours to attain that 
great object he might have failed—he 
might have exposed himself to misunder- 
standing and to ill-will from one side and 
the other, but, notwithstanding that, he 
now solemnly declared that he did not, 
and had never entertained any ill feeling 
towards any one of those who had crossed 
his path, or endeavoured to obstruct his 
measures. He might, he repeated, not 
have given the satisfaction to one side or 
the other which he could have wished— 
he might have failed in accomplishing the 
good which he had intended—but. that 
should not hinder him from devoting him- 
self to what he had reason to believe 
would serve Ireland. It was in this feel- 
ing that he should give his cordial support 
to the measure before the House, a support 
that he would not give to any measure of 
which he did not fully approve in all its 
parts. He thanked the House for its 
indulgence, and felt obliged for its having 
allowed him, in a question of such vast 
importance, to intrude on their attention 
so insignificant a subject as one relating 
to himself. 

Mr. Shaw said, he was persuaded that 
he should best consult the feelings of the 
House at that hour and the then stage of 
the proceedings, by not entering into the 
various objections which occurred to his 
mind to the measure proposed by the 
noble Lord. He wished, however, to 
guard himself from any supposed acqui- 
escence in it, and to reserve to himself the 
right, at a more fitting Opportunity, of 
opposing the principle as well as the de- 
tails of the measure. He feared the noble 
Lord had introduced a principle of inno- 
vation, which he would find it difficult to 
restrain, and he protested against the doc- 
trine of the noble Lord and the right hon. 
Secretary —that when the Legislature, by a 
measure of improvement, added new value 
to property, the fruits of that improvement 
were not to be enjoyed by the proprietor ; 
that would, in fact, be to improve with 
one hand, and confiscate with the other. 
He lamented that the noble Lord, the 
member for Devonshire (Lord Ebrington), 
who usually supported his Majesty’s 
Ministers, should, at the very moment that 
his Majesty thought it necessary to ask 
for additional powers to maintain the 
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Legislative Union, repudiate one of its 
fundamental articles by declaring that the 
interests of the two Churches were not 
united. He also regretted that that mea- 
sure had taken precedence of the more 
urgent ones that formed the prominent 
topic of the Speech from the Throne. 
[‘ Hear, hear,” from Mr. O’Connell.| He 
(Mr. Shaw) understood that cheer, and 
suspected that the altered tone of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin towards 
his Majesty’s Government, might be in- 
tended to have an effect upon the measures 
to which he alluded. He thought the au- 
thority of the law should have been vindi- 
cated before an unavailing sacrifice was 
made to appease those who were system- 
atically violating it. 

Sir Richard Keane begged to express 
to his Majesty’s Ministers his unmixed 
delight and unfeigned gratitude for the 
measure which they had that night pro- 
posed for the consideration of Parliament 
—a measure of a healing and wholesome 
nature, which would secure the confidence 
and gratitude of the Irish people, and 
serve as the keystone of peace and good 
order throughout Ireland. In this age of 


transition in which we lived, was it right, 


or just, that England, ascending to the 
summit of prosperity with happy and 
moral Scotland in her train, should leave 
Ireland to grovel at the bottom. He 
hailed with satisfaction the salutary inter- 
position of the Government. A perseve- 
rance in a similar policy would convert 
Ireland into a tower of strength. Such 
just and generous policy was worthy of 
his Majesty’s Councils, and becoming this 
great country, renowned in arts and arms, 
and, he might be allowed to add, grown 
Grey in State Affairs. 

Mr. O’ Reilly, as a Catholic Representa- 
tive of Ireland, also expressed his satis- 
faction at the measures proposed by 
Government. He could not sit quiet and 
hear an Amendment proposed to what he 
was sure would be hailed with such plea- 
sure by those for whose benefit it was in- 
tended. He was anxious that it should be 
received there in the same conciliatory 
spirit that he knew it would be at the 
other side of the water, and, therefore, he 
begged that the hon. member for Dublin 
(Mr. Ruthven) would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Ruthven then said, that he did not 
mean to trouble the House by pressing his 
Amendment to a division. He would not 
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withdraw the Amendment, but he merely 
wished to have it recorded on the Journals 
of the House. 

Amendment negatived. Motion agreed 
to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 13, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Humr, 
a List of all Sinecure Offices in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, held for one or more Lives.—On the Motion of 
Mr. O'CONNELL, the Number of Electors Registered in 
Ireland at the last Election, with the Nature of their 
Qualification, and the Number of Electors who Polled.— 
On the Motion of Mr. WARRE, 2 List of all Vessels be- 
longing to the Royal Navy lost through Shipwreck, since 
January Ist, 1816. 

Bill. Read a first time:—On the Motion of Mr. Riesy 
Wason, for holding the Summer Assizes for the County 
of Suffolk every year at Ipswich. 

Petitions presented. By Captain Yorke, from the Licensed 
Victuallers of the City of Ely, for diminishing the Ex- 
penses of their Licenses.—By Mr. SHaw, from London; 
and by Mr. Estcourt, from Tetbury, for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Fere@us O’Connor, 
from Aglis, for the total Extinction of Tithes.—By Sir 
GerorGce CAYLEY, from Scarborough, to enable the In- 
habitants to choose their own Magistrates.—By Mr. 
JaMES OswALD, from Glasgow, for a Repeal of the Duty 
on Soap.—By Mr. PeELuAM, from Coningsby, against 
Slavery.—By Mr. Fenton, from Rochdale, for a Repeal 
of the Duties on Malt, Hops, and Soap, and the Abolition 
of Tithes.—By Sir J. E; Wiimor, from Atherstone, for 
an Alteration in the System of Poor Laws.—By Mr. 
PLUMTREE, from Wingham, Kent, against the Practice of 
Nocturnal Legislation. 


Hovse anp Winpow Taxes.] Sir 
Francis Burdett presented a Petition from 
St. Anne, Westminster, for the repeal of 
the House and Window Tax. 

Sir John Hobhouse supported the prayer 
of the Petition, and hoped his Majesty’s 
Ministers, if consistent with their duty, 
would attend to this Petition, and all 
others of the same kind. 

Sir Matthew White: Ridley said, the 
feeling in favour of the repeal of these 
taxes was as prevalent throughout. the 
country as in London. 

Mr. Cobbeté said, that, in his opinion, 
these taxes did not press so heavily. as 
some others; they were, however, most 
odious taxes, on account of the inequality 
with which they were levied, and the par- 
tiality of their operation. The great com- 
plaint of the people of England was, that 
the taxes were paid by the industrious part 
of the population, and received by those 
who did not work. 

An Hon. Member hoped, that the 
Ministers would not merely repeal the 
House and Window-taxes, but the whole 
of the Assessed-taxes;. the other taxes 
would be very small, and the levying them 
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would be most annoying. These taxes 
were evaded by the wealthy, and the great 
burthen thrown on the poor. 

General Palmer presented a Petition 
from the parishes of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, in the city of Bath, for the Repeal 
of the House and Window Taxes. The 
hon. Member also presented another Peti- 
tion to the same effect from Walcot, in the 
county of Somerset. 

Mr. Gore Langton hoped that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would take the prayer of 
the petition into their consideration ; and 
that they would also, with a view to some 
alteration in taxation, take generally into 
their consideration the distressed state of 
the country. The people were really, and 
not nominally, dying of starvation. 

Mr. Kemyss Tynte said, that as one of 
the Members of the western division of 
Somersetshire, he had been requested to 
support this petition. He knew that in 
no city in the kingdom were those taxes 
more oppressive than in Bath. 

An Hon.Member said, that was certainly 
the case, and supported the prayer of the 
petition. 

Mr. Roebuck supported the prayer of 
this petition ; for it must be apparent to 
those who gave the subject proper con- 
sideration, that the Assessed-taxes pressed 
heavily on those who were least able to 
bear the burthen. The rent of the poor 
man bore a much greater proportion to 
his expenses, than the rent of the rich man 
did to his; therefore to assess the poor 
man, with reference to his rent, was most 
unjust and unfair—more particularly as 
such a system must be oppressive, in the 
extreme, to a large body of the people. 
He would respectfully beg every hon. 
Gentleman to look to this question, and to 
give the subject his best consideration. 
The Assessed-taxes were prejudicial in 
many ways; the Window-tax was parti- 
cularly so to the health of the poorer 
classes; for they were compelled, in many 
instances, to shut out, not only the light of 
Heaven, but were also prevented from hav- 
ing a sufficient current of air, in times when 
fresh air was absolutely necessary to the 
preservation of health. Not only these, 
but other oppressive taxes ought to be 
done away with, when they were detri- 
mental to the health of the people. 


Church Property. 


Cuurcn Prorerty.] Mr. Harvey 
stated, that a series of questions, intended 
to be put to the principal clergy of the Es- 
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tablished Church, and to others possess- 
ing Church Property, had been drawn up 
with great propriety by the Commissioners 
of Ecclesiastical inquiry. One question, 
however, had been omitted, the answer 
to which, if such a question had been pro- 
pounded, the noble Lord would see would 
have been most important. To remedy 
that defect, he should move, that an 
humble Address be presented to the 
Crown, praying that his Majesty would be 
pleased to direct the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners to ascertain the localities of all 
Church Property, the amount of rent paid 
thereon (other than rack-rent), the prob- 
able number of acres in each place, and 
the actual annual value thereof. 

Lord Althorp said, that he did not 
think that this was a return at all called 
for at present, while the production of it 
would throw a considerable impediment 
in the way of the conclusion of the labours 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. He 
understood the object of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Motion, if object it had, to be, that 
the Commissioners should inquire into the 
value of Church Property, not merely with 
a view to ascertain its amount, as applic- 
able to the support of the Church, but 
also to ascertain the amount of that pro- 
perty that was applicable to the support 
of private individuals. Now, it appeared 
to him that it was not at all necessary to 
have such a return. Besides, the hon. 
Gentleman’s Motion certainly did not ap- 
ply to the motion which had been before 
the House last night, for, as he understood 
it, the hon. Gentleman’s Motion applied 
solely to England, and had no reference 
whatever to Ireland. Where, he would 
ask, was the necessity for the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners going into a com- 
plete valuation of all the Church lands in 
England, which they must do in order to 
comply with the terms of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Motion? What object would 
be gained by their going into an inquiry 
so extremely operose, and so utterly un- 
necessary? Such a return, in the end, 
would prove nothing with regard to the 
revenues of the Church; it would only 
show what fines were imposed upon the re- 
newal of leases for Church Property, and 
what sums were given for long leases of 
such property. Was it necessary for such 
a purpose that they should go into a valua- 
tion of all the Ecclesiastical lands in the 
kingdom? Such an inquiry would not 
put that information into the hands of 
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hon. Members which it would be desirable 
for them to obtain, at the same time it 
would occasion a great deal of trouble, 
and give rise to a large expenditure. He 
should, upon these grounds, oppose the 
hon. Gentleman’s Motion. 

Lord Stormont wished to know from 
the noble Lord what he meant by those 
words in his Speech last night, which had 
been just referred to by the hon. member 
for Colchester, where he spoke of the pro- 
ceeds that would be derived from Jetting 
out ecclesiastical lands in Ireland in per- 
petuity? Did the noble Lord mean that 
such proceeds should be devoted to eccle- 
siastical purposes or not? 

Lord Althorp said, that in the state- 
ment which he last night made upon the 
subject referred to, and which had been 
repeated on the same occasion by his right 
hon. friend, the Secretary for Ireland, he 
meant to say this—that in his opinion all 
the sums of money that would be derivable 
from the increased value of the land occa- 
sioned by the mode of purchasing leases 
of Church Property in perpetuity that 
should be devised by Parliament, ought 
not to be considered Church Property, 
and that therefore, without infringing 
upon, or at all bringing into question, the 
principle, with regard to which he was 
aware that great difference of opinion ex- 
isted,—namely, the principle of the applic- 
ability of Church Property to state pur- 
poses—he thought that the proceeds to 
which he had alluded should be con- 
sidered as State Property, and applicable 
to such purposes as to Parliament should 
seem fit. 

Mr. Harland asked whether it was in- 
tended to diminish the number of the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Representative Peers in the 
House of Lords ? 

Lord Althorp said, that it was not his 
intention to propose a diminution in the 
number of the Irish Bishops in the House 
of Lords. While he was upon his legs, 
he would remind hon. Members that it 
would be a much more convenient and 
satisfactory course for them to put such 
questions to him, in reference to the de- 
tails of the measure, when they were in 
Committee upon it. 

Mr. Hume said, that he wished to put 
a question on this subject to the hon. 
member for Staffordshire, who, he believed, 
was one of the members of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission. He wished to know 
from him whether any of their inquiries 
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had been directed to the objects which this 
motion had in view? No man could 
doubt, that if the Church of England was 
to come under the consideration of that 
House, as it was tolerably certain that it 
would, and that at no distant period—no 
man, he repeated, could doubt, if that 
should be the case, that it would be most 
desirable that the House should be put in 
possession of the most accurate and de- 
tailed information with regard to the 
amount and the value of the property be- 
longing to the Church of England. Such 
was the object of his hon. friend’s present 
Motion, and it was most desirable, that the 
information to which it referred should be 
obtained. A return of this. description 
was absolutely necessary, so contradictory 
were the opinions that were at present en- 
tertained with regard to the amount of 
Church Property. While some held that 
the Church Property would not be suffi- 
cient to pay all the clergy, he knew that 
it was held by others that the whole of 
the Church Property vested in the Bishops 
alone was more than sufficient to pay all 
the clergy. Suppose if that property 
which was derived by Bishops from the 
fines upon the renewal of leases, &c., 
should, instead of amounting tol ,000,0002., 
as was stated by some, amount to 
10,000,0002., as was asserted by others, he 
(Mr. Hume) would put it to the noble 
Lord, if an amount so extravagantly great 
was required, as a remuneration for the 
duties which they performed, and if the 
ereater portion of it should not be- 
come the property of the State? He 
would submit to the noble Lord that 
nothing was more desirable than that the 
House should obtain the fullest and the 
best information on this subject. Indeed, 
if he wanted to find a reason for supporting 
his hon. friend’s Motion, he could not 
find a better one than that stated by the 
noble Lord himself in his Speech last night 
with regard to the Church of Ireland— 
namely, “ that greater exaggerations ex- 
isted upon that point (the amount of the 
revenues of the Irish Church) than upon 
any other political topic that had. ever 
come under his (Lord Althorp’s) consi- 
deration; and that he confessed, until he 
had looked into the subject himself, he 
had exaggerated even to himself the 
amount of the revenues of the Irish Estab- 
lished Church.” Was it not equally 
necessary, in case similar exaggerations 
existed with reference to the Church reve- 
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nues in England, that accurate informa- 
tion should be afforded to the House and 
the country upon the subject? If the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners could afford 
them the information in question, it would 
be most desirable to obtain it from them. 
Of this he was well satisfied—that, in one 
way or another, this information must be 
obtained ; but it would be more desirable 
to have it afforded through such a quarter. 

Mr. Littleton said, that having been re- 
ferred to by his hon. friend as one of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, he had no 
hesitation in stating, that the inquiries 
made by the Commissioners with regard 
to the Church Property in the hands of 
bishops would not furnish the information 
respecting the value of Church Property, 
as contemplated by the Motion now before 
the House; and he rather apprehended 
that the conclusion of the labours of the 
Commission would be materially delayed 
if the Commissioners should be obliged to 
go into the inquiries proposed by the hon. 
member for Colchester. He would state, 
that the fullest possible information had 
been afforded by the Prelates in reply to 
the inquiries of the Commissioners ; that, 
indeed, no individuals could have ex- 
hibited a more anxious desire to communi- 
cate every possible information with regard 
to it; and this he was justified in saying of 
the Commissioners—that they had pursued 
their inquiries with as much diligence, 
and with as great a solicitude to arrive at 
the truth, as if the Commission had been 
composed of the most thorough-going Re- 
formers in that House. 

Mr. Harvey said, that he did not appre- 
hend that much delay would be caused in 
bringing the labours of the Commissioners 
to a close by calling upon them to produce 
the information which he now sought for 
by the present Motion. That such in- 
formation should be possessed by the 
House he did not suppose would be denied, 
and he thought it would be as readily con- 
ceded that this was the proper period for 
obtaining it, when, as he supposed, they 
were about to make a searching reform 
into the Church Establishment of this 
country, as well as into the Church Estab- 
lishment of Ireland. Sooner or later, such 
information must be laid before Parliament, 
and the only question was, when they were 
to have it. If the report of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners was ready, it 
might be presented, and this information 
could be supplied in a supplementary re- 
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port, which it would not take them much 
more than a month to make out. On ac- 
count of what had fallen from the noble 
Lord, he (Mr. Harvey) would not press 
this Motion to a division upon the present 
occasion, but he would withdraw it for the 
purpose of giving notice of it for that day 
week, when he would certainly take the 
sense of the House upon it. 
Motion withdrawn. 


Navat Orricers Hotpine SEATS IN 
PartiaMeEnt.| The Marquessof Chandos 
said, that in consequence of the publica- 
tion in yesterday’s papers of a corre- 
spondence which had taken place between 
a gallant friend of his and the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, in which that right hon. 
Gentleman had thought fit to refuse the 
command at Portsmouth to the gallant 
officer in question, assigning as his reason 
for so doing, that he considered a seat in 
Parliament inconsistent with the holding 
of such a situation, he wished to put a 
question to the first Lord of the Admiralty 
on the subject. He wished to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman, whether there 
existed any order of the Admiralty that 
precluded any naval officer holding a 
command from having at the same time a 
seat in Parliament; and, if so, whether 
such an order was not equally applicable 
to a gallant officer, a Member of that 
House, who had at present his flag in the 
river, and also to another gallant Member 
of that House, whose frigate was at present 
abroad, with an acting officer on board, 
as well as to his gallant friend, the mem- 
ber for Lymington? If there was not 
such an order of the Admiralty Board, he 
thought it rather hard that because a 
respectable body of constituents had 
elected his gallant friend as their repre- 
sentative, his gallant friend should,-on 
that account, be refused the command at 
Portsmouth. : 

Sir James Graham, in reply to the ques- 
tion of the noble Marquess, had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that there was no order of 
the Admiralty Board, disqualifying naval 
officers who happened to be Members of 
that House from holding naval commands; 
but, at the same time, he did not suppose 
that it would be disputed that a discretion 
was vested in the Commissioners of the 
Admiralty as to the individuals whom they 
should select for the approbation of his 
Majesty to be appointed to situations with 
which great public duties were connected, 
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He, conceiving that the discharge of the 
hon. Baronet’s duties as a Member of 
Parliament would be inconsistent with 
the discharge of his duties as the officer 
holding the command at Portsmouth, 
certainly refused to lay his name before 
his Majesty for that situation; and if the 
noble Marquess had any fault to find 
with him for so doing, he could bring the 
matter in the shape of a substantive mo- 
tion before the House. It was for the 
noble Marquess to consider whether such 
a course would be consistent with his duty 
as a Member of Parliament, and whether 
there had been anything in this instance, 
in the exercise of that discretion which 
was vested in the Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, to call for the interference of 
that House. With regard to the two cases 
of other officers mentioned by the noble 
Marquess, he had to state that in the in- 
stance of the first of them—namely, that 
of the gallant officer, a Member of that 
House, whose flag was at present in the 
river—the noble Marquess was perfectly 
right. In the second case he believed 
that the noble Marquess referred to the 
frigate Stag. He begged to state that in 
that instance the noble Marquess was in 
error, for the officer commanding that 
frigate at the present moment was not a 
Member of that House. Now, as to the 
gallant Admiral whose flag wasn the river, 
he (Sir J. Graham) was sure that the 
House would at once perceive the dif- 
ference that there was between removing 
an officer from a command because he 
happened to have been chosen by a body 
of constituents as their Representative in 
that House, and the selecting an officer 
who was a Member of that House to fill 
a high naval situation, where a constant 
residence on the spot was absolutely in- 
dispensable for the proper discharge of 
the duties connected with it. 
Subject dropped. 


Cuurcy or IreLtanp.| Mr. O’Con- 
nell said, that upon the Motion of the 
right hon. member for Cambridge, a re- 
turn had been last night ordered “ of all 
beneficesin Ireland in which divine service, 
according to the forms of the United 
Churches of England and Ireland has not 
been celebrated within the three years 
ending the 12th of February, 1833.” 
Now, as benefices frequently consisted of 
two or more parishes in Ireland, he (Mr. 


O’Connell) would move for an amended | 
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return, by moving for a return of “ all the 
parishes in Ireland” in which divine service 
had been celebrated within the period 
specified, so as to obtain that information 
which it was desirable the House should 
have upon the subject. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that such a return 
would afford a most fallacious species of 
information, as in the case of two united 
parishes attached to one benefice divine 
service could be only performed in one of 
them, though the parishioners of both 
parishes had the means of attending it. 
As he understood the proposition of the 
noble Lord last night, it was that where, 
in the instance of a benefice, no duty had 
been performed during the last three years, 
it would be in the power of certain Com- 
missioners to suspend the appointment to 
such benefice, and it was for the purpose 
of obtaining accurate information upon 
that point that he (Mr. Goulburn) had 
moved for the return that was ordered. 
He did not understand the noble Lord to 
apply his proposition to parishes. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the result of 
the two returns being made would be, that 
they would have correct information both 
as to the performance of duty in the bene- 
fices and in the different parishes. He 
knew, himself, of one benefice which was 
more than twenty-six miles in extent. 
There were about sixty Protestants in the 
parish at the extreme point of it, and in 
the other parish of which it consisted there 
was neither a Protestant nor a Protestant 
Church. 

Lord Althorp said, that his proposition 
certainly applied to benefices, and not to 
parishes, and there could be no doubt 
that where two or three parishes were 
united under one benefice, divine service 
might be, as he believed was usually the 
case, only performed in one of them; 
therefore it did appear to him that the 
return moved for by the learned Gentleman 
would give a fallacious view of the case. 
There might certainly occur extreme cases, 
such as that which the hon. .and learned 
Gentleman had just mentioned, but the 
return he had moved for would not point 
out such cases, while it would enumerate 
parishes in which divine service had not 
been performed, though the parishioners 
might have had full means of attending 
divine service in the parishes united to 
them. 

Mr. O’Connell would withdraw _his 
Motion for the present, for the purpose of 
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shaping it in such a way as that the in- 
formation which he desired should be laid 
before the House. 


Sranpinc Orpers—CommITTEES. } 
On the Motion of Lord Althorp, the Order 
of the Day for the Adjourned Debate upon 
the Grand Committee upon religion was 
then read. 

Lord Althorp said, that he had post- 
poned the Standing Orders with regard to 
the Committees upon religion, privileges, 
&c., for the purpose of taking the sense of 
the House, as to appointing them. That 
appointment had been hitherto a matter of 
course; but if the sense of the House 
should be now against it, he should not 
press it. Indeed, those Committees, of 
whatever use they might have been of at a 
former period, had long since become alto- 
gether unnecessary. For instance, in a 
case of privilege, every one was aware that 
the usual and the better course was, to 
refer it to a Select Committee, rather than 
to the Standing Committee of Privileges, 
which consisted of almost all the Members 
of that House; he should therefore with- 
draw his Motion for the appointment of 
those Committees. 

The Speaker then proceeded to read 
the Standing Orders against the interfe- 
rence of peers at elections, against bribery, 
&c. 

Mr. Harvey thought it would be well 
to retain such a Standing Committee as 
that upon public justice. To such a Com- 
mittee the case of the Baron de Bode, 
which had been so often ineffectually 
brought before the House, might be very 
properly referred, as it was impossible for 
the Members of that House, without due 
inquiry and without official knowledge on 
the subject, to do justice in cases of that 
description. 

Lord Althorp said, that the Committee 
upon justice was like the others, a mere 
nominal one, and equally unnecessary. 
He agreed with the hon. Member, that it 
would be better to refer cases of the 
description he spoke of to a Committee, 
than to the whole House, but the best way 
to do that was always to move the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee for the pur- 
pose. Who, for instance, would move 
that a case of privilege should be referred 
to the Standing Committee of Privileges, 
which was, in reality, the whole House, 
with this difference, that instead of meet- 
ing in that place, it met in the long 
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gallery, so as to increase the confusion 
and difficulty attendant upon their coming 
to a conclusion? Nocase could be re- 
ferred to one of those Standing Committees 
without such motion; and it therefore 
appeared to him that the end in view 
would be equally well obtained by refer- 
ring a subject of this sort to a Select 
Committee, as by retaining the Standing 
Committee. 

Mr. Baring had witnessed most im- 
proper proceedings on former occasions, 
when persons interested in any subject 
brought it forward, and then, as a matter 
of course, named the members of their 
own Committee, in which case either the 
partial proceeding had to be permitted, or 
the nominated Committee to be swamped 
by the addition of a dozen other names. 
As Reform was so much the fashion, he 
hoped that the House, looking with proper 
jealousy to any attempt to render it a 
tribunal for personal purposes, would 
take some means of rectifying the abuse 
of which he complained. 

Mr. Littleton perfectly agreed with the 
hon. member for Essex, that nothing could 
be more detrimental to the public interests, 
than the bringing forward cases of alleged 
grievance, which had no foundation in 
fact. With respect, however, to the parti- 
cular case to which the hon. Member 
referred, towards the conclusion of his 
observations, he (Mr. Littleton) should be 
prepared, when the proper time arrived, 
to prove that it was a fit one for the con- 
sideration of the House. If the House 
were to adopt the hon. Member’s proposi- 
tion, of referring all cases of personal 
grievance toa general Committee of Justice, 
the practice would be attended with most 
pernicious results. This Committee was 
originally the creation of violent times, 
when the House of Commons aimed at 
usurping all the powers of the State. 
This Committee obtained petitions from 
all parts of the country, setting forth griev- 
ances of all descriptions; and by this 
means succeeded in exciting a hostile 
feeling against the Government, which led 
to the Revolution. The time was past in 
which such dangerous machinery was ne- 
cessary. If it should go forth to the world 
that this House had instituted a Committee 
of Justice to which all complaints could 
be referred, not a petty sessions through- 
out the country would pass without. some 
attorney recommending a petition to be 
sent to the House. If the hon. Member 
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would look over the Journals, he would 
find that, during a long course of time, 
there had been only a solitary instance of 
a reference to the Committee of Justice, 
and that appeared to have been made 
with respect to a case which would more 
properly have been referred to a Special 
Committee. 

Mr. Goulburn, although he denied, that 
the Revolution had been at all brought 
about by the Standing Committees, agreed 
with his hon. friend that they might be 
advantageously abolished. In allusion to 
what had fallen from the hon. member for 
Essex, he observed that the Orders of the 
House interposed a sufficient bar against 
the abuse of which the hon. Gentleman 
complained. By those Orders no claim 
of a pecuniary nature could be received 
without the recommendation of an Officer 
of the Crown. When he (Mr. Goulburn) 
was in office, he had always acted on that 
principle; and he thought that any Officer 
of the Crown who neglected to do so was 
guilty of a breach of duty, in not withhold- 
ing his recommendation, unless he was 
satisfied that the claim was a just one. 

The Order for the Appointment of the 
Standing Committees was then negatived. 

Lord Althorp moved the following 
Order : “ That if it shall appear that any 
person hath procured himself to be elected 
or returned a Member of this House, or 
endeavoured so to be, by bribery, or any 
other corrupt practices, this House will 
proceed with the utmost severity against 
such person.” 

Mr. O’Connell proposed two altera- 
tions in this Order. As it now stood 
the vengeance of the House was threatened 
only against the Member who might have 
attempted to procure his return by bribery. 
This denunciation was too limited. Not 


only the Member, but all other persons 
who had acted in this manner, and to 


such an end, should be punished. His 
object was two-fold—namely, to punish 
persons who had bribed for unsuccessful 
candidates, as well as those who had 
bribed for Members that had been re- 
turned. The alterations he meant to 
propose would meet both these cases, 
He, therefore, moved first, that the words 
‘procured himself to be,” be omitted, 
and the word “been” inserted in their 
place; and secondly, that the concluding 
words ‘such person” be omitted, and 
the words “all such persons as have 
been wilfully concerned in such bribery, 
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or other corrupt practices,” substituted 
in their place. 

Lord John Russell said, the express- 
ious, which the hon. and learned Member 
would introduce into the Resolution, were 
not so decisive as those aiready contained 
in it; and they would give rise to a 
question before the Committee, as to 
whether the candidate himself, or other 
persons, had been guilty of bribery? If 
the indiscreet friends of a candidate 
should without his knowledge, and against 
his wish, resort to bribery in order to 
secure his return, it would be carrying 
the principle of constitutional severity too 
far to punish him for their misconduct. 

Mr. O’Connell said, if his first amend- 
ment stood alone, the alteration would be 
liable to the objection which the noble 
Lord had advanced; but if he would 
look at the effect of the two Amendments 
together, he would find that the Member 
could not be punished, unless he was him- 
self cognizant of the bribery before and at 
the time when it took place. The words in 
the second Amendment, ‘all persons 
wilfully concerned in such bribery,” would 
preclude the possibility of the injustice 
to which the noble Lord referred. 

Lord John Russell said, his objec- 
tion fell to the ground, in consequence of 
the hon. and learned Member’s explana- 
tion. 

Amendment agreed to. 

On the general question for agreeing to 
the Order, 

The Solicitor General observed, that 
the existing law on the subject required 
alteration. By the law as it now stood, 
there was no bribery unless there was a 
previous contract; so that money was not 
distributed until after the election, and 
then, although the electors who received 
dl. or 10/1. a-piece recovered it as 
a reward for their implied consent to 
vote in favour of the candidate, that 
was not considered bribery. He hoped 
his noble friend would not drop his in- 
tention of bringing this subject under th 
consideration of the House in the shape 
of a Bill. The question of treating also 
required revision. At present, candidates 
might treat before the test-day of the 
writ, but not after. He trusted that his 
noble friend would not relinquish his 
attention to these subjects, or the Reform 
of the House would be unavailing. 

Mr. Sheil said, it struck him that there 
were but two effectual preventives against 
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bribery. Respecting one of them there 
might be some doubt raised—namely, the 
imposition of an oath upon the candidates. 
The next was, that if an Act of Parlia- 
ment was introduced to give the power of 
exhibiting interrogatories by the House to 
the candidate without releasing him from 
the necessity of answering questions that 
might implicate himself, that would be 
the most effectual mode of putting a stop 
to the corrupt system. 

Mr. O’ Connell proposed, as one of the 
modes of punishment, to make the guilty 
candidate liable to the payment of all the 
expenses upon the bribery being proved. He 
could not but regard the practice of giving 
sumptuous breakfasts, dinners, and two 
or three pounds to individuals, as, in sub- 
stance, bribery. His great object was to 
bring before the House cases of unsuc- 
cessful bribery, and which were not likely 
otherwise tobe brought forward. Successful 
cases of bribery were likely to be brought 
forward by the defeated candidate, and 
they would be more frequently brought 
before the House, if it were not for the 
outrageous expense attending them. No 
person could bring a case of bribery be- 
fore the House from a remote part of the 
kingdom, or from a borough in Ireland, 


without putting himself to the expense of 


from 1,0001. to 5,0002. There ought to 
be ‘Some cheaper mode of getting at justice. 
He proposed that there should be a Stand- 
ing Committee of probably twelve hon. 
Members, entitled to take into con- 
sideration al] undue interference of Peers 
and others in the eleetion of Members to 
serve in Parliament. In his own county 
he had known no less than five, six, or 
seven Peers advertising in the public 
newspapers for a gentleman to come for- 
ward and stand for a county, they pledging 
themselves to support him. He could 
mention several cases in Ireland in which 
enormous sums had been refused by 
persons for their vote. In one instance, 
which he could name, an individual who 
was not worth twenty pounds in the world, 
had refused not less than 200/. for 
his vote, 

The Speaker put the question, and 

Mr. Ruthven rose—not for the purpose 
of opposing the proposition, but, of en- 
treating the House to preserve its charac» 
ter. He had read a report of a noble 
Marquess’s speech sometime ago, (how far 
it was true he could not say) in which 


that noble Marquess had been pleased, in 
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speaking of the House, to use language 
which he considered highly improper; he 
had said that hitherto it had been an 
honour to be a Representative of the people 
in that House, but it was now no longer 
so—it had been converted into a recepta- 
cle for gamblers, and men who wished 
to avoid the payment of their debts, and 
not of persons who came there for the 
interest of the nation. It was also full of 
persons who sought to advocate the 
tricks of Political Unions. Now he (Mr. 
Ruthven) was not an advocate of the 
“ tricks of Political Unions,” but he did 
not think they were bodies to whom such 
terms should be applied. He was sure 
he for one was not a gambler or a man 
of broken fortune. He did not allude to 
this subject from any wish that proceed- 
ings should be taken ; but when the public 
Press had been prosecuted for remarks of 
a similar nature—when even the printers, 
persons who gained their livelihood by 
manual labour, and who suffered most 
considerably by such proceedings, had 
not been spared, he thought he could 
point out to the House higher game for 
prosecution or persecution. The observ- 
ation to which he had alluded was one 
which the author ought to have been 
ashamed of, or to have retracted. 

Mr. Hume as there were some difficulties 
on the subject, recommended his hon. 
and learned friend to postpone his Mo- 
tion until Monday. ; 

Lord John Russell concurred in the 
suggestion of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex; because they ought not to adopt so 
great a change as that now proposed, in 
so thin a House. The subject was one to 
which he formerly turned his attention ; 
and drew up a resolution with respect to 
it very nearly resembling that now pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Member. 
The objections which were stated to his 
resolution possessed, he thought, great 
weight. Ifa Committee were appointed 
to sit one day in every week to hear all 
matters which might be brought before it, 
he was afraid that it would open the door 
to numberless accusations from parties 
who had not sufficient evidence wherewith 
to proceed to an Election Committee ; 
but who would avail themselves of the op- 
portunity thus afforded of making general 
charges for the purpose of producing an 
effect against their opponents. The re- 
sult of his deliberation was, that after all, 
the best course,was, to appoint a Com- 
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mittee only when a primd facze case of 
bribery had been established. He entirely 
agreed with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, that great encouragement was held 
out to the practice of corruption by the 
extraordinary degree of expense which 
attended the prosecution of an election 
petition. As long as this continued to be 
the case, it was not likely that any person 
would incur the expense of 3,000/. or 
4,000. by petitioning against a return, 
unless he expected to be able to seat him- 
self. He was doubtful whether the in- 
terference of Peers, in the election of 
Members for Parliament, ought at all to 
come under the cognizance of the Com- 
mittee, if it Should be appointed. It was 
true that the House passed a resolution, 
as a Sessional Order, against such inter- 
ference; but he never thought that that 
intervention could be altogether prevent- 
ed. The degree of censure which might 
be cast upon Peers very much depended 
upon the side with respect to which their 
interference took place. He remembered 
that about a year and a-half ago, when 
great anxiety prevailed relative to the 
passing of the Reform Bill, two or three 
noble Peers of his acquaintance subscribed 
to the fund, for endeavouring to secure 
the return of a Whig candidate for the 
University of Cambridge, and their names 
actually appeared in the list of subscrip- 
tions advertised in the newspapers; but 
he heard no complaint whatever on the 
subject from any Member in the popular 
interest. He thought that any act of bri- 
bery or intimidation which interfered with 
the freedom of election was culpable, 
whether it proceeded from a Peer or a 
Commoner; but although he never ob- 
jected to the resolution being passed 
against the interference of Peers, he did 
not wish to see its spirit carried further. 
No doubt the extract which the hon, 
member for Dublin had read from the 
speech of a noble Marquess, was very 
foolish ; but if the House of Lords were 
to occupy their time in noticing every idle 
speech which might be directed against 
them, they would have sufficient to do. 
He hoped that House would not set them 
the example of entering into an inquiry 
respecting a foolish and absurd oration. 
Mr. O'Connell was glad to find that 
the noble Lord was strongly impressed 
with the justice of the view which he (Mr. 
O’Connell) took of the subject; and that 
the Solicitor General concurred in the 
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same opinion. He trusted, therefore, that 
his Majesty’s Ministers would avail them- 
selves of the abundant means in. their 
possession to put down the enormous evil 
of bribery—an evil which had even been 
increased by the Reform Bill, in conse- 
quence of the new classes of voters intro- 
duced by that measure. He begged leave 
for the present to withdraw his Motion. 
Motion withdrawn—Order agreed to. 


Master oF THE Report Orrice.] 
Mr. Hume wished to ask the © noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) if the statement of the 
death of the Master of the Report Office, 
which he had read in the papers, were 
correct, and if the vacant appointment 
had been, or was intended to be, filled up? 
The emoluments of this situation amount- 
ed to 4,589/. 11s. 10d. per annum, which 
sum was paid out of the Court of Chan- 
cery. According to a former declaration 
of the noble Lord, all offices, as they fell 
vacant, were to be subject to revision ; and 
he.took it for granted that this was to be 
the case in the present instance. He 
would venture to throw out a suggestion, 
that inquiry should be made how far it 
was necessary to fill up the office at all; 
and if necessary, at what reduced salary. 
It was of great importance that these 
points should be strictly attended to in all 
cases when appointments fell vacant. At 
present, when any situation fell vacant in 
the colonies, or in the army or navy, the 
first intimation the public generally had of 
it was the appointment of a successor. 
He should give notice of a motion fora 
future day, to the effect, that all offices in 
the colonies, or in the military or civil 
service, that might fall vacant after that 
date, should be subject to such revision as 
that House, or the heads of the depart- 
ments to which they belonged, should 
deem expedient. 

Lord Althorp was not aware of the va- 
cancy mentioned by the hon. Member, or 
the amount of the emoluments attached 
to the situation. 


East-Inp1a Company’s CHARTER.] 
Mr. Baring, seeing the right hon. Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control in his place, 
wished to know when he thought it likely 


‘that he would be able to bring the ques- 


tion of the East India Company’s Charter 
under the consideration of the House? 
He ventured to suggest that the great im- 
portance. of the question to every part of 
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the kingdom, and the great interests con- 
nected with it, rendered it necessary that 
a subject of-such magnitude should not 
be brought forward at a late period of the 
Session. He was aware that there were 
already questions before the House which 
would prevent this subject from being 
brought forward at present; but he was 
desirous of expressing his objection to 
have a subject of such vast importance 
brought forward at a late period of the 
Session. The noble Lord had stated that 
it was not his intention to move for the 
re-appointment of the Bank Committee, 
and he (Mr. Baring) must say it appeared 
to him that the House were already in 
possession of sufficient information upon 
the subject of the East-India question ; 
indeed, his‘ objection was rather to the 
abundance than the scantiness of evidence 
on the subject. 

Mr. Charles Grant said, that the im- 
portance of the question to which the hon. 
Member had referred could not be over- 
rated. It was at present under the con- 
sideration of the Government and the 
Court of Directors. The introduction of 
the subject into the House certainly would 
not be deferred: to a late period of the 
Session : indeed, it was his intention to 
bring it before them at no distant period 
from the present time. Of course he 
could not pledge himself to the exact mo- 
ment, but he expected it would be befor 
Easter. 

Mr. Warburton observed that a large 
portion of the evidence taken before the 
Committee in the last Parliament was not 
yet in the hands of Members, and desired 
to know when it would be produced. 

Mr. Charles Grant replied, that the Re- 
port of the Committee had been furnished 
to Members a fortnight since. With re- 
spect to the evidence and the appendices, 
they were so voluminous that it had been 
found. impossible to complete the printing 
of them. That, however, was not owing 
to any want of exertion on the part of the 
printer, for he had been indefatigable. 

Subject dropped. 


Bree 9020 eens —— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 14, 1833. 


Minutgs.]° Petitions presented. By Lord Kine, from the 
Wesleyan Methodists of Axminster; and by the Earl of 
Essex, from Leominster,—for the Abolition of Negro 
Slavery.-By the Bishop of BATH and WELLS, from Bath, 
for a Repeal of the Sale of Beer Act.—By Lord Kine, 
from certain ‘Trades of London, for the Better Observance 
of the Sabbath, 
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Turnpike Roaps.| Lord Teynham 
inquired, whether it was the intention of 
his Majesty’s Ministers to take the ma- 
nagement of the turnpike roads into their 
own hands ? 

The Duke of Richmond said, he was 
not aware that such was the intention of 
his Majesty’s Ministers; but that when the 
Returns which he moved for last Session 
should be laid on the Table, he should 
move for a Special Committee to examine 
them, as it would be found that the debts 
on the turnpike roads of England and 
Wales, amounted to morethan 8,000,000/., 
and that their present expenditure far 
exceeded their receipts. 


POLL OL OL DODD me 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 14, 1833. 


MrinuteEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Humn, 
the Members of the House of Commons holding Offices 
under the Crown, at the pleasure of the Crown, or for a 
term of years, with the Amount of their Salaries, Pensions, 
éc. ; also, the Members holding Commissions in the Army 
or Navy, or situations connected with his Majesty's pos- 
sessions abroad; Return of the Number of Resident and 
Licensed Curates in England, with an Abstract of the Re- 
turns made by the Bishops pursuant to the 57th George 
3rd; the Names of the Members of the Jamaica Council. 
—On the Motion of Mr. BARRon, Account of the Number 
of Stipendiary Magistrates in Ireland, distinguishing their 
Names, Religion, Time of Appointment, Amount of their 
Emoluments, &c.; the Number of Roman Catholics ad- 
mitted into Corporate Offices in Ireland, since the passing 
of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill; the Persons Tried 
and found Guilty, and Acquitted, within the last twelve 
Months, in the Counties of Kilkenny, Mayo, and Queen’s, 
distinguishing the Nature of each Offence; the Number 
and Nature of Offences reported to the Government in 
the County of Clare, in the year 1831 and 1832; Copy of 
the Oaths taken by the Protestant Clergy of Ireland on 
being inducted to their Livings. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Jervis, from Chester, for 
enabling the 107. Registered Householders to elect a due 
proportion of Aldermen and Common Councilmen.—By 
Lord MorpetuH, from Idle; and by Mr. OLIPHANT, from 
Perth, for the Abolition of Colonial Slavery.—By Sir 
Joun RAE ReErp, from Ewell; by Mr. Nortu, from 
Hastings; by Mr. Ewrne, from Dumbarton; and by 
Mr. Wieney, from Brighton, for the Better Observance 
of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Rorke, from Edgeworth Town, 
for the Abolition of Tithes, and an Alteration of the Jury 
Laws in Ireland.—By Mr. Dunuop, from Kilmarnock; 
and by Sir MatrHew WHITE Rivtey, from Newcastle, 
—for a Repeal of the Duty on Soap. 


PuNISHMENT FOR BLasPHEMY.] Major 
Beauclerk presented a petition, signed by 
several individuals, praying for the release 
of all persons incarcerated for blasphemy. 
The petition particularly alluded to Mr. 


Robert Taylor. He regretted that any 
person should be found to oppose, much 
less argue against, the Christian religion ; 
but, however much he disliked such doc- 
trines, he conceived that it was most 
unjustifiable to punish persons for enter- 
taining different opinions; or for doing 
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what they perhaps considered a duty, 
endeavouring to propagate them. 

Mr. Cobbett said, he neither knew the 
petitioners nor the person alluded to in it, 
though he knew that Mr. Taylor was 
accused and convicted of blasphemy.. He 
abhorred the crime for which that person 
was confined, although he ‘thought it sin- 
gular that his imprisonment should proceed 
from those who cheered when petitions 
were presented for the emancipation of 
the Jews. Why, if they emancipated the 
Jews, that people would be on a footing 
with Christians. They would make them 
Judges and Justices of the Peace. He 
would oppose every attempt to unchris- 
tianize the country. 

Mr. Hume was sorry to dear such a 
remark from the hon. member for Oldham. 
That an act of injustice had been per- 
petrated towards one person, was no reason 
why it should be continued towards 
another. He hoped, when the Bill was 
brought before the House, that the hon. 
Gentleman would act on a more liberal 
principle. He had himself received a 
petition on the same subject from Mr. 
Taylor; and as he had been two years 
in prison in a most miserable condition, he 


hoped his Majesty’s Ministers would take 
his case into consideration. 

Mr. O’ Connell detested as much as any 
man the blasphemy of which the person in 
question had been guilty; but he did not 
like the principle of punishing for va- 


riations of creeds. What was still worse, 
too, it tended to increase the blasphemy. 
The family of this man, when he was sent 
to prison, opened a blasphemy shop in 
Fleet Street [| No—Carlile.| The instance 
was as good to prove the truth of his 
assertion. When prosecution ceased, the 
blasphemy ceased also. The case of the 
individual whom the petition most con- 
cerned, was a very hard one, for that 
individual was, he believed, quite insane. 

Mr. Pryme knew of nothing in the 
New Testament which justified the per- 
secution of those who differed from us in 
our opinions. Probably, many of the 
Members of that House, like himself, were 
members of Missionary Societies, who 
sought to propagate their creed in countries 
where a different belief prevailed, and the 
inhabitants of which would, perhaps, view 
them in the light of blasphemers. He 
thought it, therefore, highly inconsistent 
for such Gentlemen to seek the punishment 
of any man who aimed at the propagation 
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of opinions different from theirs. It was 
not only inconsistent with their own con- 
duct, but also with the spirit of the 
Christian religion. 

Lord Althorp said, it was not a Goyern- 
ment prosecution. He agreed with the 
hon. member for Cambridge, that nothing 
could be more improper or disadvantageous 
than instituting prosecutions for the sake 
of preventing argument. But when, 
instead of attacking religion by fair argu- 
ment, it was attacked by ribaldry and 
exhibitions of gross indecency, the case 
was altogether different, and no person of 
a serious mind could refrain from ex- 
pressing his disgust. Though he feared 
that even then no great advantage arose 
from prosecutions. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


EMPLOYMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
Lasourers.] Sir Thomas Freemantle 
moved for a Return connected with the 
Agricultural Employment Act. Thesystem 
contained in that Act in many parishes 
had been adopted with great advantage; 
and he knew that the promoters of the 
measure entertained great expectations 
from its general adoption. Owing, how- 
ever, to a construction which had been 
put upon some of the provisions of the 
Act, some difficulty had arisen, and he 
understood that the hon. member for 
Shoreham would bring in a Bill to amend 
it. His Motion was, that an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty for a 
“ Return of the number of parishes in 
each county in England and Wales, in 
which a plan has been agreed upon by the 
vestry, and approved by the Magistrates in 
Petty Session, for the employment of the 
poor of such parish, under the provisions 
of the Act 2nd and 3rd Will. 4th,c. 96.’’ 
He would take that opportunity of saying, 
that the abuses of the Poor-laws were 
become an enormous grievance. He wished 
therefore to know whether it was the 
intention of his Majesty’s Government to 
bring forward, or originate any measure 
relating to the Poor-laws, during the 
present Session. It could not be deferred 
much longer, it was a subject of ioo much 
magnitude for any individual Member to 
take up, but was one that required the 
talent, the means, and the’ responsibility 
of his Majesty’s Government. He pre- 
sumed the Commission appointed would 
soon make a rom but he thought it 
very frequently happened that Commis- 
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sioners, instead of promoting the object 
they were meant to serve, were too 
frequently the means of retarding re- 
formation. He hoped that would not 
be the case in the present instance. 

Lord Althorp said, that at present it 
was not the intention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to originate any measure on 
this subject. He stated the other night, 
that the Commissioners were shortly ex- 
pected to make a Report. Until then, 
he could not say what course his Majesty's 
Government would adopt, as, till they had 
the desired information, they could not 
tell whether it would be necessary to 
frame a new law, or whether the abuses 
could be remedied under those that now 
existed. 

Mr. Slaney must take it upon him 
to urge the Government to give the subject 
their immediate attention. He did not 
think the Labour-rate Bill had proved very 
advantageous. 

Mr. Cobbett thought that the Act 
alluded to by the hon. Baronet, possessed 
some advantages, and he knew instances 
of its having been most beneficially acted 
on. It would, however, be a great im- 


provement, were they to require that farm 


servants, and agricultural labourers should 
be lodged and boarded with their masters. 
Address agreed to. 


DIMINISHED JURISDICTION OF JUDGES. | 
Sit Thomas Freemantle begged to move 
for a Return connected with the criminal 
jurisprudence of the country. By an Act 
passed during the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, the punishment of death had been 
removed from many crimes which before 
were capital. One of the consequences of 
that measure, not anticipated probably by 
the Legislature, was, that a large portion 
of those offences which, before, fell 
only under the jurisdiction of the Judges, 
now came under the cognizance of the 
Magistrates, and a great change had 
been effected in the administration of 
justice in the country. By the alterations, 
all cases of horse and cattle stealing, 
sheep stealing, stealing in a dwelling- 
house to the ‘value of 5/., the crime of 
forgery, and certain offences relating to 
the coin, were no longer capital, and 
consequently the Magistrates had power 
to dispose of them at the Quarter Sessions. 
The object of this return was to ascertain 
to what extent the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions, in the different counties, had 
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adopted the extended jurisdiction. If they 
were to try all such cases, the business of 
the Assizes would be materially diminished. 
At the summer Assize, which, in many 
counties, was immediately preceded by 
the Quarter Sessions, the gaol would be 
empty, unless there should be any persons 
charged with murder, arson, and rape, 
crimes which were happily of rare occur- 
rence; and thus nearly the whole criminal 
business of each county would be trans- 
ferred from the hands of the Judges into 
those of the Magistrates. It was a matter 
for serious consideration, whether the 
Court of Quarter Sessions was so con- 
stituted as to undertake these yery re- 
sponsible duties with advantage to the 
country. Complaints were daily thrown 
out against the unpaid magistracy, and 
abuse was in some quarters unsparingly 
heaped upon them. These calumnies were 
groundless ; but it was inconsistent, at a 
time when such prejudices were abroad, 
to enlarge the powers and authority of 
a Court in which these Magistrates were 
the judges. It was undoubtedly desirable 
that the gaols should be delivered as 
frequently as possible, and a prisoner was 
entitled to his trial at the first court 
competent to try him; but the question 
was, whether the Quarter Sessions, as at 
present constituted, possessed an amount 
of legal knowledge, experience, and in- 
fluence, to constitute it a tribunal to 
which so great a portion of the criminal 
business of the country could be intrusted. 
He had no other object in view, than 
to direct the attention of the House to 
this subject, and therefore should move 
that an humble Address be presented to 
his Majesty, for a Return ‘‘ of the number 
of prisoners indicted and tried at the last 
Michaelmas and Epiphany Quarter Ses- 
sions, for each county in England and 
Wales, for offences which, prior to the 
passing of the Act of che 2nd and 3rd 
Will. 4th, c. 62, would have been capital 
felonies.” 

Mr. Ewart hoped that the objections 
which had been made to the enlarged 
jurisdiction of the magistracy, would not 
be considered an argument for reverting 
to the old system as to punishment; but 
rather, for the creation, if any alteration 
were necessary, of some new species of 
tribunal, such as that recommended by 
the present Lord Chancellor, which would 
combine celerity with propriety in the ad- 
judication of secondary punishments. 
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Address agreed to. 


Affirmations— 


ArrinMATIONS—CasgE oF Mr. PEasgz.] 
Mr. C. W. Wynn rose for the purpose of 
calling the attention of the House to the 
report of the Committee appointed to ex- 
amine into the precedents, if any, which 
exist, for receiving the affirmation of 
Quakers, in lieu of the oaths which are 
usually taken by Members of the House. 
Conceiving that this was purely a judicial 
question, he wished, before proceeding 
further, to deprecate any discussion on 
abstract principles, relative to the expedi- 
ency or inexpediency of administering oaths 
to Members, previous to their taking their 
seats in the House. They were not sitting, 
in the present case, in a legislative, but in 
a judicial capacity ; and it was, therefore, 
their duty to consider, not what the law 
ought to be—not what it might most 
advantageously be rendered, but what it is. 
They must recollect that they were now 
called upon to administer the provisions 
of an Act of Parliament of the construc- 
tion of which they were not the sole judges, 
inasmuch as, by the enactments of this 
Statute, it was in the power of any com- 
mon informer to bring the question before 
a court of justice, in order to ascertain 
whether a person taking his seat in that 
House, without having previously sub- 
scribed to the oaths, was not liable to pay 
the penalties provided by the Statute. 
The real merits of this case appeared to 
him to lie in a very small compass, and to 
depend upon the construction of the 22nd 
George 2nd, c. 46, which was appended 
to the Report. The only doubt which 
could be raised upon the subject proceed- 
ed from the decision which the House had 
previously come to in the case of Mr. 
Archdale; which decision, however, was 
made, not under the Act of George 2nd, 
but under the Act of 7 and 8 Will. 3rd, 


c. 34. Now it appeared to him that there. 


were real and material distinctions between 
the two cases, as the passing of several 
Acts of Parliament, since that time, had 
contributed, in a great degree, to alter 
the grounds upon which that case depend- 
ed; but, at the same time, he would say, 
that the words of the Act of the 7th and 
8th William 3rd, were so strong, that if 
he had been in the House when Mr. 
Archdale’s case was decided, he would 
have voted against the majority. As far 


as the decisions of courts of justice could | 


influence the judgment of the House, he 
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might state, that all their decisions since 
that period had been in favour of receiving 
the affirmation of Quakers in all cases 
specified by that Act of Parliament; and, 
indeed, it appeared to him, that the 7th 
and 8th William 3rd, had removed all 
doubts whatsoever upon the subject. That 
Act commenced by reciting that ‘ divers 
Dissenters, commonly called Quakers, re- 
fusing to take an oath in courts of justice 
and other places, are frequently imprison- 
ed, and their estates sequestered, by pro- 
cess of contempt issuing out of such 
courts, to the ruin of themselves and 
families ; for remedy whereof be it enact- 
ed.” It might be argued that it was not 
intended to extend this Statute beyond 
the objects and conditions recited in the 
preamble of it, but it went on to enact 


“that from and after the 4th day of May, 


which shall be in the year of our Lord 
1696, every Quaker within this kingdom 
of England, dominion of Wales, or town 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed, who shall be re- 
quired, upon any lawful occasion, to take 
an oath, in any case where, by law, an 
oath is required, shall, instead of the 
usual form, be permitted to make his or 
her solemn affirmation or declaration in 
these words following.” It appeared to 
him that this Act removed all doubts on 
the subject, and that it was as extensive 
in its application, as it possibly could be. 
It was true, that in the case of Mr. Arch- 
dale, which occurred after the passing of 
this Act, though he expressed his ‘ will- 
ingness to make his declaration of fidelity, 
if it would be accepted in lieu of the oath,” 
the House required him to take the oath, 
which, on his refusing to do, the House 
decided that he was not entitled to take 
his seat. He came next to the 22nd of 
George 2nd, c. 46, which Act particularly 
regards the present case, passing over the 
intermediate Acts that had been passed, 
as they all referred to, and did not extend 
in any great degree, the provisions of the 
Act of 7th and 8th William 3rd. The 
22nd George 2nd recites that ‘ whereas a 
‘ doubt hath arisen whether the solemn 
‘affirmation or declaration of the people 
‘called Quakers, prescribed by an Act 
‘made in the eighth year of the reign of 
‘his late Majesty King George Ist, en- 
‘titled “An Act for granting the people 
‘called Quakers such forms of affirmation 
‘or declaration, as may remove the diffi- 
‘culties which many of them lie under,” 
‘can be allowed or taken instead of an 
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‘oath, in any case wherein by any Act or 
‘ Acts of Parliament an oath is required, 
‘ unless the said affirmation or declaration 
‘be by such Act or Acts of Parliament 
‘particularly and expressly directed to be 
¢ allowed and taken instead of such oath ; 
‘by reason of which doubt, the testimony 
‘of the said people called Quakers is fre- 
‘ quently: refused, whereby the said people 
‘and others requiring their evidence are 
‘ subjected to great inconveniences.’ Such 
was the recital of that Act. It then went 
on to enact as follows, in terms so general 
and so universal, that it would be impos- 
sible for persons wishing to render it of 
wider application to resort to more com- 
prehensive words—‘ That in all cases 
‘wherein any Act or Acts of Parliament 
‘now in force, or hereafter to be made, 
‘ an oath is or shall be allowed, authorized, 
‘ directed, or required, the solemn affirma- 
‘tion or declaration of any of the people 
‘called Quakers, in the form prescribed 
‘by the said Act.made in the eighth year 
‘of his said late Majesty’s reign, shall be 
‘allowed and taken instead of such oath, 
‘although no particular or express provi- 
‘sion be made for that purpose in such 
‘ Act or Acts.’ It appeared to him, that if 
doubts had been raised in the minds of 
any Gentlemen in consequence of the 
decision in Archdale’s case, this enactment 
should altogether remove them. The Act 
proceeds to enact that ‘the said solemn 
‘affirmation or declaration so made as 
‘aforesaid shall be adjudged and taken, 
‘and is thereby enacted and declared to 
‘be of the same force and effect, to all 
‘intents and purposes, in all courts of 
‘ justice and other places, where by law an 
‘oath is or shall be allowed, authorized, 
‘ directed, or required, as if such Quaker 
‘had taken an oath in the usual form.’ 
This enactment was so extensive, so uni- 
versally applicable to all cases in which 
oaths were administered, that under it the 
gentleman now applying to take his seat 
in this House might, if ballotted for upon 
an Election Committee, act as a member 
of such Committee, taking, instead of the 
oath required of its’ Members, his solemn 
affirmation or declaration to the same 
effect. He believed, that doubts had how- 
ever arisen in the minds of some hon. 
Members with regard to the present case, 
in consequence of what took place in the 
case of the present hon. and _ learned 
member for Dublin, when first elected for 


A firmations— 
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founded their doubts upon this ‘subject 
upon the following passage in Blackstone, 
namely—that ‘a statute which treats of 
things or persons of an inferior rank can- 
not by any general words be extended to 
those of a superior. So a statute treating 
of ‘deans, prebendaries, parsons, vicars, 
and others having spiritual promotion,’ is 
held not to extend to bishops, though 
they have spiritual promotion, deans being 
the highest persons named, and bishops 
being of a still higher order.” That doc- 
trine was quite correct where general words 
only were employed in the statute; but 
in the present instance, the words of the 
statute were express and particular: it 
declares the affirmation of the Quaker to 
be of the ‘‘same force and effect (as an 
oath) to all intents and purposes in all 
courts of justice and other places, where 
by law an oath is or shall be allowed, 
authorized,” &c. There was no doubt 
that the two Houses of Parliament were 
superior to all other courts in their privi- 
leges and rights, and that those privileges 
and rights could not be limited by impli- 
cation, but only by express words and 
enactments. He would ask, however, 
whether it were not notoriously the prac- 
tice, in the House of Lords, when sitting 
in their legislative, and not their judicial, 
character, to examine. Quakers on their 
affirmation or declaration, with the view 
of deciding, upon their evidence, as to the 
expediency or inexpediency of passing a 
certain bill into a law. He was, indeed, 
informed, that the gentleman whose case 
was under consideration, had himself been 
frequently so examined before the House 
of Lords. Upon the same principle, it 
was the bounden duty of the House to 
allow Mr. Pease to make his declaration 
at the Table, in lieu of taking the oaths 
required from other Members. If the case 
were less clear than it really was, he was of 
opinion that, in deciding upon it, it would 
be the duty of the House to lean to 
the side of the claimant, and—in con- 
formity with those Acts of Parliament 
under which the affirmation of Quakers was, 
in all courts, and: upon all occasions, in 
criminal as well as in civil cases held to 
be sufficient—to determine that it was also 
sufficient here. If, indeed, any material 
doubt existed on the subject, he should 
recommend the passing of an explanatory 
or declaratory Act with regard to it; but 
it appeared to him that no sufficient 
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to call for such a course of proceeding on 
the part of the House, whose plain duty 
he considered it to be, to admit the hon. 
Gentleman to his seat, on making his 
solemn declaration at the Table. He knew 
that some hon. Members doubted the 
applicability of the 22nd George 2nd to 
this case, seeing that the words of that 
Act had been so frequently introduced in 
subsequent Acts of Parliament, authorizing 
the taking of the affirmation of Quakers 
in particular cases. Now, to any Gentle- 
man conversant with the statute-book it 
would be unnecessary for him to mention 
how often the provisions of an Act were 
unnecessarily recited in succeeding Acts of 
Parliament. He would just mention a 
remarkable instance of such supereroga- 
tory legislation. By the 6th Anne, c. 23, 
it was enacted that ‘any person who shall 
‘refuse to take the oath last hereinbefore 
‘mentioned, or, being a Quaker, shall 
‘ refuse to declare the effect thereof upon 
‘his solemn affirmation, as directed by an 
‘ Act of Parliament made in the 7th year 
‘of his late Majesty, shall not be capable 
‘of giving his vote at any election of a 
‘ Member of Parliament.’ Now, just four 
years afterwards, an Act was passed (the 
10th of Anne) which enacted that ‘ Quak- 
‘ers shall be capable of voting at elections 
‘of Members to serve in Parliament after 
‘taking the declaration prescribed for 
‘them by law,’ and it then went on to 
recite the whole of the 6th of Anne that 
he had just quoted. He would not detain 
the House further on this*subject ; indeed, 
he was only sorry that he had found it 
necessary to trespass upon its time so 
long. He should reserve any other ob- 
servations which he might have to make, 
for the purpose of offering them in reply 
to any objections which hon. Members 
might start, if such should be the case, 
against the present Motion, and he would 
therefore conclude by moving —“ That 
Joseph Pease, Esq., is entitled to take his 
seat on making his solemn affirmation and 
declaration at the Table, in lieu of those 
oaths which were demanded from the 
other Members of that House,” 

The Solicitor General said, that it was 
with very great pleasure indeed, that he 
rose to second the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. After the able and 


lucid manner in which that right hon. 
Gentleman had explained the law upon 
the subject to the House, it would ill be- 
come him (the. Solicitor General) to oc- 
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cupy its attention for many minutes. He 
felt it his duty, however, to state, that 
having looked into the law upon the sub- 
ject, he had, upon the maturest and 
fullest consideration of it, arrived at the 
clear conclusion that Mr. Pease was en- 
titled, upon making his affirmation at the 
Table, to take his seat. Originally, by 
the common law of the land, every person 
that was duly elected was entitled to take 
his seat in that House without taking any 
oaths whatever. Until the 5th of Eliza- 
beth, c. 1, was passed, no oaths were 
required by the common law from Mem- 
bers taking their seats in Parliament. 
Now, as that statute, and the other sta- 
tutes imposing oaths, were infringements 
on the common law of the land, and were, 
besides, penal statutes, they must be lite- 
rally and strictly construed, whereas the 
remedial Jaws, relaxing such provisions, 
and so far restoring in a degree the com- 
mon law right, were to be liberally con- 
strued. That maxim of the law was 
especially applicable to the case of the 
Quakers. By the 30th of Charles 2nd, 
Quakers were, with other Dissenters, 
prevented from sitting in Parliament. It 
was clear, therefore, that at the time when 
the 7th and 8th William 3rd were passed, 
Quakers could not sit in Parliament; but 
he agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
in the opinion that that Act, if its pro- 
visions were construed liberally, as they 
should be, enabled Quakers to take their 
seats in either House of Parliament. Two 
subsequent decisions, founded on that 
Act of Parliament, would show how it 
had been construed in the courts of law. 
A case which occurred a short time after 
the passing of that Act, in the reign of 
William 3rd, was decided before Mr. 
Chief Justice Holt, and that learned 
Judge then decided that in all cases where 
oaths were required, the affirmation of a 
Quaker could be taken, with the exception 
of the exceptions made in the Act itself— 
viz: in criminal cases, in evidence before 
Juries, and in the oaths prescribed to be 
taken by persons appointed to offices 
under the Government. Ina case which 
occurred in the reign of George 3rd, Lord 
Mansfield said, that ‘‘ he could not even 
start a doubt, the point was so clear.” 
There were those two decisions of the 
Court of King’s Bench to show, that the 
relaxing Acts should be construed liber- 
ally, while the penal statutes should besub- 
jected to a strict and literal construction. 
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But if any doubt existed as to the 7th 
and 8th William 3rd, he thought that the 
22nd George 2nd was calculated to remove 
all such doubts. It was true, as the right 
hon. member for Montgomery had stated, 
that superior courts, or persons of superior 
rank, were not to be concluded by Acts of 
Parliament that merely mentioned courts, 
or persons of an inferior order. It was, be- 
sides, true, as a maxim of law, that the 
King was not bound by an Act of Parlia- 
ment unless he was expressly mentioned 
in it, and that was intended for the pur- 
pose of preserving the prerogatives of the 
Crown ; but then the King was bound by 
an Act of Parliament where the Legisla- 
ture evidently intended to include the 
King in it. Now, it was plain that the 
intention of the Legislature in passing 
the 22nd George 2nd, was to put Quakers 
on a footing: with all other Dissenters in 
England, with the exception of Catholics, 
who were, of course, specially excluded 
from the benefits extended to other Dis- 
senters, That being the case, the Act 
should be construed in accordance with 
the intention of the Legislature in passing 
it. He hoped that the House would 
come to a unanimous decision in favour 
of this Gentleman’s claim. It would give 
him the utmost satisfaction to find, that in 
so full a. House it should be unanimously 
decided that so enlightened and so loyal 
a class of persons as the Quakers were 
entitled to a representation in that House. 

Motion carried, amidst loud cheers from 
all parts of the House. 


Corrorations.] Lord Althorp said, 
that in rising to bring forward the Motion, 
of which he had given notice on the subject 
of corporations, he felt it due to the House 
to take the opportunity to state why he 
did not persevere at present in the other 
Motion of which he had also given notice 
for this evening, for giving Corporations 
to the new boroughs in England. He had 
that measure in such a state of preparation 
that he could have advantageously brought 
it before the House, but circumstances 
which had since “come to his knowledge 
with regard to those boroughs showed him 
that it would be desirable to make some 
alterations in the details of the Bill, and 
he therefore thought it: right to postpone 
it for the present, in order to afford more 
time for its preparation. But it appeared 
to him that the sooner the House took the 
ether measure—that which regarded ex- 
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isting Corporations, and which he had 
now risen to propose, into its consideration, 
the better. The complaints of the mal- 
versations of Corporations were constantly 
and universally heard ; and it was therefore 
undoubtedly a proper time for the House 
to take the subject into consideration, for 
the purpose of applying aremedy. Indeed, 
the Corporation system, or rather the 
present state of it, was in such ill odour 
throughout the kingdom, that in many 
towns, where the effects of that system 
ought to be beneficial, it was, on the con- 
trary, the fruitful source of disputes, quar- 
rels, enmity, and confusion; so much so, 
that it had frequently happened in cases 
of riots in those towns that the members 
of Corporations, when they had sought to 
put down the tumult, had been refused 
the assistance of the inhabitants. It was, 
therefore, certainly most desirable that 
such alterations should be made in the 
system as to make the Corporations more 
popular, and render them more useful. 
It would certainly have been expedient on 
the present occasion, as in his opinion it 
was desirable on all occasions, for his Ma- 
jesty’s Government themselves to have 
introduced a Bill on the subject upon their 
own responsibility ; but when they looked 
at the vast mass of details—at the variety 
and complication of circumstances con- 
nected with the case, and at the large 
amount of property involved in the result, 
they felt that it would be impossible for 
them, without the authority of a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, to devise the means 
which should be most fitting to meet the 
object in view. It was thought best, there- 
fore, to submit the subject to the con- 
sideration of a Committee of that House. 
He was afraid that the duties of that Com- 
mittee would be very laborious; and he 
was also afraid, that those duties would be 
not only laborious, but tedious and pro- 
tracted. But there was no other mode of 
proceeding which would afford to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government the authority necessary 
for any proceedings which it might subse- 
quently be found desirable to adopt. He 
did not expect that any opposition would 
be made to his Motion. He was fully 
confident that he should have the general 
concurrence of the House when he said 
that such an inquiry was very desirable. 
So, as it was not his custom to detain the 
House at any length, when he did not an- 
ticipate any difference of opinion, he would 
not do so on the present occasion. There 
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was one other point, however, on which he 
would say a word; and that was the no- 
mination of the Committee. As there 
were so many hon. Gentlemen in the 
House who were connected with borough 
towns, and who therefore felt considerable 
interest in the question, it might happen 
that some of them would experience dis- 
appointment at not finding themselves 
named as Members of the Committee. 
But they must be aware that the number 
of the Committee must necessarily be 
limited. At the same time, it was his in- 
tention to propose a larger Committee 
than was usual on such occasions, be- 
cause, as the labours of the Committee 
were to be directed to the examination of 
Corporations, not only in England and 
Wales, but also in Ireland, it was, of course, 
desirable that a just portion of it should 
consist of Members from that country. 
He would state the grounds why, on the 
best consideration which they had been 
able to give the subject, his Majesty’s 
Government thought the Corporations of 
Ireland ought to be included in the inquiry. 
In the first place, it was exceedingly de- 
sirable that the institutions of the two 
countries should be assimilated as much 
as possible, And, as a general rule, what- 
ever it was proper and right to do with 
respect to a corporate body in England 
and Wales, it would be proper and right 
to do with respect to a corporate body in 
Ireland. There was also another practical 
reason which induced him to unite the in- 
quiry into the state of the Corporations in 
the two countries in one. He was appre- 
hensive that, if the Committee on the Irish 
Corporations were to consist simply of hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland, the eager feel- 
ings and the great differences which existed 
on political points might make their de- 
cision considered not quite so impartial 
and satisfactory as the decision of a Com- 
mittee formed of the members of the 
United Kingdom. He would trespass on 
the House no longer, but move “ That a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the state of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions in England, Wales, and Ireland ; and 
to report if any, and what abuses existed 
in them, and what measures, in their 
opinion, it would be most expedient to 
adopt, with a view to the correction of 
those abuses.” 

Mr. Wallace said, that as a member for 
the largest sea-port town in Scotland, he 
must— . 
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Lord Althorp begged the hon. Member’s 
pardon for a moment. He had omitted to 
state the reason why Scotland had not 
been comprehended in his proposition. 
That reason was, that his learned friend, 
the Lord Advocate, had a Bill in prepara- 
tion for the correction of abuses in the 
Corporations of Scotland. 

Mr. Wallace again rose, as a Member 
for the largest sea-port town in Scotland, 
to express his regret that Scotland was 
not placed in this proposition on the same 
footing as England. Was not the Union 
with Scotland as complete as the Union 
with Ireland? Why, then, should the 
former be treated differently from the 
latter? He was one of those who enter- 
tained a great respect for the learned Lord 
Advocate; but he entertained a still 
greater for the wishes of his constituents ; 
and he was sure that he spoke the senti- 
ments, not only of the inhabitants of the 
great sea-port which he had the honour 
to represent, but of the whole of Scotland, 
when he declared, that the Municipal In- 
stitutions of ‘Scotland contained greater 
abuses than those of England and Ireland 
united. He trusted that the Reformed 
Parliament would investigate abuses of 
every description. Among other matters 
which might be beneficially inquired into, 
was the office of the Lord Advocate him- 
self; and he thought it might be shown, 
that in many respects it was an office ut- 
terly inconsistent with the present state of 
society. In the meanwhile, he earnestly 
intreated the learned Lord to consider the 
expediency of giving to Scotland the same 
advantages as it was proposed to give to 
Ireland, with reference to this most 
momentous question. Many advantages 
would result from the investigation by a 
Committee, of the manner in which these 
Corporations were constituted; and he 
repeated his conviction, that the iniquities 
of the Scotch Corporations would be found 
to exceed the iniquities of the English, 
Welsh, and Irish Corporations united. 
If the hon. and learned Member could 
succeed in prevailing upon the noble Lord 
to include Ireland in his proposition, he 
earnestly hoped that the noble Lord would 
yield to a similar solicitation, and include 
Scotland in it. He would move to sub- 
stitute the words, “Great Britain,” for the 
words, ‘‘England and Wales.” 

Mr. Hume seconded the Amendment, 
and confirmed the declaration of his hon. 
friend, that the abuses in the Corporations 
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of Scotland were as great and as much the 
subjects of general reprehension as those of 
Ireland. But as the learned Lord Advocate 
was present, it would be satisfactory if 
that learned Lord would state why Scot- 
land had been omitted in the Motion be- 
fore the House. His hon. friend, the 
member for Greenock, might then, if he 
chose to do so, withdraw his Amendment, 
or give notice of a distinct motion on the 
subject for a future day. 

The Lord Advocate expressed his ex- 
treme regret, that, owing to an accident, he 
had not been in his place when the hon. 
member for Greenock made his observa- 
tions. If, in answer to those observations, 
he had to state that the omission of Scot- 
land in the Motion of his noble friend 
arose from the slightest doubt of the pro- 
priety or necessity of extending Corpora- 
tion Reform to a country in which it was 
so eminently required, he should feel that 
he had a very difficult task to perform. 
But when he stated that the reason why 
Scotland was not included in his noble 
friend’s proposition was directly the re- 
verse of that supposed by the hon. mem- 
ber for Greenock, he trusted that he 
should set himself right with the hon. 
Gentleman and with the House. That 
reason was, that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared with a measure to re- 
form the Corporations of Scotland in a 
more direct and simple manner than was 
proposed with respect to the Corporations 
of England and Ireland; with regard to 
which the tedious but indispensable inves- 
tigation of a Committee was previously re- 
quisite. A similar Committee was not ne- 
cessary with reference to Scotland, be- 
cause, for forty years past, the state of the 
Corporations of that country had been 
constantly under discussion. Lord Archi- 
bald Hamilton had moved inquiries upon 
the subject year after year, and in conse- 
quence of the Reports of his Committees, 
and the information which those Reports 
contained, a great variety of publications 
had been generally circulated ; so that the 
materials for rectifying the abuses in the 
Corporations of Scotland were abundant 
and mature; and the delay which would 
be occasioned by the inquiries of a Com- 
mittee was rendered unnecessary. There 
-was another reason why the Corporations 
of Scotland should be treated separately 
from the Corporations of England and 
Ireland. No three or four of the Corpora- 
‘tions in England and Ireland laboured 
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under the same grievance. Different 
abuses prevailed in different Corporations, 
for the rectification of which no one mea- 
sure would be sufficient. But in Scotland 
the case was otherwise. In the year 1469, 
the whole of the liberties and privileges of 
the burgesses of Scotland were struck to 
the ground. By the arbitrary statute of 
that year, the Corporations of Scotland, 
which had before been liberal, were, by 
the single, unequivocal, and baneful influ- 
ence of that Act, converted into rotten 
Corporations; the nomination of the Ma- 
gistrates and Councils was declared at one 
sweep to be no longer fit to be intrusted 
to the burgesses—to ‘‘ simple men,” as 
they were termed ; and it was enacted by 
that sweeping statute, that in time to 
come, the existing Magistrates should no- 
minate their successors. The course, 
therefore, with respect to Scotland was 
plain and simple. All that it would be 
necessary to do was to repeal the statute 
to which he had alluded, and provide at 
once a popular constituency. That remedy 
had been prepared ; it was very simple, 
and would be comprehended in a single, 
direct, and, as he hoped, satisfactory 
enactment. He trusted, therefore, that 
he had shown the hon. member for 
Greenock, and the House, that he had 
not been deficient in his duty, and that 
he had not shown any indifference to the 
correction of the abuses which existed in 
the Corporation of Scotland. There was 
no necessity for an inquiry into the state 
of the Scottish boroughs; no documents 
were required to establish the existence of 
the undeniable and flagrant evils of the 
present system of self-election; and he 
had already given notice of his intention 
to move, on the 12th of March, for leave to 
bring in a bill to provide a remedy for 
those evils. 

Mr. Hume, after the satisfactory ex- 
planation of the learned Lord, recom- 
mended his hon, friend to withdraw his 
Amendment. Having been a member for 
four years, of a Committee on the subject, 
he could assure his hon. friend that the 
abuses of the Royal Burghs in Scotland 
had been very fully disclosed. He hoped 
the learned Lord would not fail to com- 
prehend all the Corporations in this mea- 
sure. 

Mr. Wallace was willing to withdraw his 
Amendment, but hoped the learned Lord 
would include all the Corporations of 
Scotland in his Bill. 
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The Lord Advocate replied that it was 
his purpose to do so. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, it had been 
truly stated, in the Speech from the 
Throne, that there never was a time at 
which subjects of greater importance than 
those which were about to be considered 
had been brought before Parliament. But 
he could not recollect any reference in 
that Speech to the state of Municipal 
Corporations. And when subjects of 
such vast importance were about to un- 
dergo consideration, he could not see the 
expediency of burthening the House fur- 
ther with a question of so much magni- 
tude as that under discussion. He thought 
it would have been much better if his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had adopted on this 
occasion the course which they took with 
the Reform Bill, and if, without submitting 
the question to the previous consideration 
of a Committee, they had themselves ori- 
ginated a measure. The excitement of 
the recent election must have left the 
great majority of the Members of that 
House prejudiced either for or against 
Corporations; and he did not think it 
fair or just that they should constitute a 
tribunal to inquire into the subject. He 
would offer no remarks on the policy of 
the measure, or on the great responsibility 
which his Majesty's Government took 
upon themselves in proposing the aboli- 
tion of all the chartered Corporations of 
the country. He did not stand there as 
the advocate for Corporations; but he 
must say, that there could not be a more 
unfit tribunal to try the merits of those 
Corporations than the Committee proposed 
by the noble Lord. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley observed, 
that his hon. friend, although he decried 
the formation of a Committee of that 
House to inquire into the state of Corpo- 
rations, had not stated the means by 
which an investigation of the subject 
might more advantageously be entered 
into. After the statement of the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that, in the selection of the Committee, he 
should name those Members who were 
most likely to come to a just and impar- 
tial decision, he thought his hon. friend’s 
observations rather hard, and a little un- 
fair, especially at a time when he did not 
know who the members of the Committee 
were to be. Connected as he (Sir M. W. 
Ridley) was with a large Corporation, he 
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could not avoid expressing on their part 
their entire readiness to meet the fullest 
inquiry, either by that House, or by any 
other tribunal, into the state of the man- 
agement of their Corporation. He was 
aware that great dissatisfaction existed in 
some quarters on the subject; and that 
the hon. member for Middlesex had been 
intrusted with a statement of the causes 
of that dissatisfaction; but as his hon. 
friend had, wisely in his (Sir M. W. Rid- 
ley’s) opinion, forborne from making that 
statement on the present occasion, he 
would forbear from stating the facts that 
would be an answer to it; and would sa- 
tisfy himself with the declaration that the 
Corporation of Newcastle courted rather 
than shunned the fullest inquiry. 

Mr. O'Connell could not but express 
the great pleasure he felt, that the Mem- 
bers for Scotland were so satisfied at the 
determination of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to rectify the abuses in the Corpora- 
tions of that country; and he likewise felt 
it his duty to express as distinctly the very 
great gratification which it gave him, that 
the noble Lord had included the Corpora- 
tions of Ireland in his Motion, He was 
the more gratified with the circumstance, 
because he was sure that it would not be 
a mock, but a real inquiry, entered into 
with a determination to correct the abuses 
which might be detected. He knew of 
no greater grievance in Ireland than the 
existence of the Corporations in question, 
in their present shape; and nothing could 
be more satisfactory to the people of Ire- 
land than the approaching certainty that 
that grievance would be redressed. Fot 
above a century there had been a daily 
increasing dissatisfaction, occasioned by 
the monopoly of authority on the one 
hand, and the entire destitution of it on 
the other. Perhaps he ought to be more 
slow in the expression of his approbation, 
after the remark made the other evening 
by the hon. Baronet (the member for 
Westminster), that because he (Mr. 
O’Connell) approved of the measures pro- 
posed by his Majesty’s Ministers with 
respect to the temporalities of the Church 
in Ireland, he ought therefore not to dis- 
approve of the measures which they were 
about to propose, of an unconstitutional 
character. He would not hesitate, how- 
ever, to say, that the proposition which 
had been made that evening by the noble 
Lord, would be hailed with great satisfac- 
tion in Ireland; and so it ought to be, If 
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the noble Lord had thought proper to 
enter into details on the subject of the 
abuses in the Corporations of England, he 
(Mr. O’Connell) should have been pre- 
pared to enter into similar details on the 
subject of the enormous abuses in the 
Corporations of Ireland. But he would 
follow the noble Lord's example, and re- 
frain from such a statement. 
say generally, however, that the state of 
the Corporations in Ireland was such as 
to show the vilest ingratitude on the part 
of England in former days to that coun- 
try. By statutes passed immediately after 
the Restoration, Catholics were excluded 
from the Corporations, although those 
excluded Catholics had fought and bled 
in the cause of the House of Stuart. He 
hoped that better days had arrived; and 
that the people of Ireland would never 
have to complain of similar ingratitude. 
The duties of the proposed Committee 
would undoubtedly be very laborious. It 
would be necessary that the Committee 
should manifest two qualities—impartiality, 
and a determination to do their work. In 
the latter point they would find cordial 
assistance from the Irish Members. The 
state of the Corporations in Ireland was 
very notorious. The Corporation of Cork, 
a close Corporation, had at its disposal 
70,0001. a-year; the Corporation of Dub- 
lin, a close and narrow Corporation, had 
at its disposal, (including the expenses of 
the Police) 50,000/. a-year. So close and 
narrow was the latter, that although for 
forty years the law had permitted Roman 
Catholics to be members of the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin, not a single member had 
been admitted into that Corporation. He 
considered the proposition of the noble 
Lord, however, as a good omen of the 
future, 

Mr. Roche expressed his approbation 
of the Motion, which he thought would 
give great satisfaction in Ireland. 

Sir Francis Burdett, in explanation 
of the observation in his speech to which 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
had alluded, said, that what he had stated 
was, that the measure respecting the 
Church of Ireland, proposed by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, evinced so good a feel- 
ing towards that country, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman might feel assured, 
that whatever powers might be intrusted 
to those Ministers, would be in no way 
abused. So far from defending an in- 
fringement of constitutional rights, his 
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(Sir Francis Burdett’s) argument was, 
that the powers to be granted to them 
would enable them to maintain constitu- 
tional rights. With a Reformed Parlia- 
ment such increased powers might be 
looked at with the less jealousy, because 
they would be exercised under a real and 
a heavy responsibility. 

Mr. Barron, expressed his gratification 
at this subject being taken up by the Go- 
vernment. He complained that vast sums 
of money had been embezzled by the Cor- 
poration of Waterford, which ought to 
have been devoted to the service of the 
people. 

Mr. Tooke stated, that in 1831, ten 
members only of the Corporation of Truro 
returned two Gentlemen to represent Truro 
in the House of Commons, and who had 
been so returned for two or three previous 
Parliaments, but as conclusive evidence 
of such representation, or rather misrepre- 
sentation, he might add that no sooner had 
the Reform Bill passed, than the nominated 
Members for Truro vanished from the annals 
ofthat borough, andfrom the knowledgeof 
its numerous and enlightened population. 
The Corporation of Truro resembled, from 
its composition, rather a collegiate than a 
municipal body, as it chiefly consisted of 
the three learned faculties of law, physic, 
and divinity, comprising, within its mazxz- 
mum number of twenty-four, a large ma- 
jority of lawyers, clergymen, and medical 
men, the remainder being chiefly composed 
of half-pay naval officers, with a very 
small proportion, if any, of individuals en- 
gaged in the peculiar trade of Truro, or, 
therefore, having a common interest with 
its inhabitants; in proof of which he 
might state, that only one member of the 
Corporation favoured him with his vote, 
while his numerical strength there was 
and is, as 10,200. He also expressed his 
firm conviction, that in the event of all 
the corporate officers being for the future 
elected by the inhabitants, such election 
should be that of ballot, as the best, if 
not the only protection from the conse- 
quences of that system of intimidation 
and corrupt influence which was emi- 
nently exercised at the recent election, 
and which practices would no doubt be 
resorted to with continued and increased 
effect, as particularly applicable, to con- 
trolling, for the purposes of party and 
power, the choice of resident Magistrates 
by resident electors. 

Mr. Peter was satistied that the inquiry 
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now proposed by the Government would 
be taken as an earnest of their increased 
attachment to the rights of the people, 
and of their determination to strengthen 
and perpetuate the best interests of the 
country. 

Mr. Christmas only wished to defend 
the Corporation of Waterford from the 
unfounded charges brought against it by 
his hon. colleague. He was sure that 
his hon. colleague was quite misin- 
formed. : 

Mr. Barron had alluded to what occur- 
red sixty or seventy years since, when he 
charged that Corporation with embezzle- 
ment. 

Sir Robert Inglis asked whether the 
Committee would have the power to call 
for Charters ? 

Lord Althorp replied they would have 
no more power than any other Committee. 

Committee appointed. 


Law or Reat Properry.] The 
Solicitor General had to bring forward 
a series of measures for the purpose of 
making certain alterations in the laws re- 
lative to Real Property, but he would occupy 
the attention of the House for a very short 
time. He regretted that so little attention 
was paid by hon. Gentlemen, generally, to 
subjects of this nature, although they were 
of the greatest importance. In the two 
last Sessions of Parliament he had brought 
forward similar measures, but without suc- 
cess. Often, after he had given notice 
of his intention to proceed with these 
bills, when the day came, there had been 
no House. At other times, when the 
Order of the Day was read, it served 
as a signal for a general dispersion. 
He hoped that the attention of the House 
and the country would now be directed 
to this subject, and that the public would 
no longer have to complain of the conduct 
of their Representatives in not getting 
rid of the evils to which the present state 
of the law of property exposed all classes. 
Since the reign of Charles 2nd no altera- 
tions had been made in the laws re- 
lative to real property in England; and 
all the grievances which then existed 
still continued— even aggravated by the 
changes which had taken place during 
that interval in the state of society. He 
had now to move for leave to introduce 
five bills; which, if carried, would, he 
trusted, remove a few of the evils now 
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abolish fines and recoveries, and to substi- 
tute, in place of the present system, a more 
simple proceeding, by virtue of which, 
what was now effected circuitously, and at 
great expense, would be done by a simple 
deed. He need not tell the House that the 
present system of fines and recoveries was 
a serious grievance to the landed interest. 
The whole machinery was unnecessary, 
and ought to be got rid of. At present 
fines and recoveries caused an enormous 
and unnecessary expense. Before a fine 
could be levied, or a recovery suffered, 
there were nearly twenty offices—through 
which proceedings were to pass; and 
there were danger, delay, and expense, in 
each. It was his intention to propose 
that that should be done by a simple deed 
which was now done by the tedious and 
expensive process of fine and recovery. 
It was true, that the plan which he 
proposed to substitute was not altoge- 
ther approved of bythe hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman opposite, (Mr. O’Connell) 
than whom there was no man more 
profoundly versed in the law of the 
country. He trusted, however, that, on 
consideration, that hon. and learned 
Member would be induced to support 
the Bill intended to be introduced on 
this subject. He hoped that by the 
manner in which this Bill was framed, 
they should get rid of a great blot on our 
system of law. The next Bill was, to 
regulate the law relative to the limita- 
tion of actions and suits relative to real 
property. The statutes and usages now 
in force upon this subject were barbarous 
in the extreme. The period of limitations 
varied in different suits, and not accord- 
ing to the nature of the property. The 
limitation was sometimes sixty years, 
sometimes thirty years, sometimes twenty 
years, and sometimes six years, and, in 
some cases, there was no limitation at 
all; for instance, in cases of advowsons, 
and property of that nature: and thus, 
families, which had been in possession 
of property for generations, were liable 
to be suddenly deprived of it. It was 
his intention to propose that there should 
be a general limitation of twenty years ; 
and that possession for that time 
should confer a title. The next Biil he 
had to introduce had for its object the 
amendment of the law of inheritance. 
As the law now stood, the father could not 
inherit through his son. This appeared 
to be a great absurdity; but it had been 
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justified on the ground that if the law 
were otherwise it would be against the 
principle of gravitation, which was al- 
ways to descend, and not to ascend. 
Again, a brother could not succeed 
another brother in an inheritance, if that 
brother was only of the half-blood. Thus 
a father might have two sons by differ- 
ent mothers, and leave his family estate 
to the elder; but the younger son would 
not, in the case of the death of his brother, 
succeed him in the possession of the pro- 
perty, but it would, in preference, go 
to a stranger, or escheat to the Crown. 
It was, therefore, his intention to propose 
that a father should be able to inherit 
from the son, and the half-brother from the 
half-brother. The next Bill which he wished 
to introduce had reference to the law of 
As the law now stood, a wife 
was entitled, on the death of her husband, 
to one-third of any lands, of which he 
had had an estate of inheritance at any 
time since the marriage. This part of 
the law, however, was constantly evaded 
or rendered useless by the modern practice 
of marriage settlements. But the law of 


dower, also, from its operation, tended to 
impede the sale of landed property. The 


practice now was, on the purchase of land, 
to bar dower; and if this was not done, 
the purchaser became liable to the pay- 
ment of it. He meant to propose that the 
law of dower should only take effect on 
the land the husband died seized of. When 
he had first proposed this Bill in a former 
Parliament, he had been desirous that it 
should take immediate effect; but in 
consequence of the opinions then ex- 
pressed, he had framed his Bill in such a 
Manner as to preserve all vested rights. 
By way of compensation to the woman, 
he intended to propose that she should be 
entitled to dower out of equitable estates, 
whether the husband had entered and 
was actually seized or not. The last of the 
series of bills was, to apply to the law of 
curtesy. By the existing law, the husband 
had the whole estate of the wife, if there 
were a child of the marriage, but not other- 
wise ; and if the wife had children bya form- 
er husband they were excluded from any 
participation in their mother’s property. 
Now, he proposed that the husband 
should be entitled to curtesy, whether 
there was a child born of the marriage or 
not, and that if the wife had children by 
a former husband, the property of the 
wife should be fairly divided between 
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the issue of the former marriage, and 
the second husband, as tenants in com- 
mon. Such were the measures which 
he had now to propose. He trusted that 
the House would agree with him, that the 
evils which he had pointed out admitted 
of an easy remedy; and that it would 
also support him in carrying into effect 
the alterations which he had suggested. 
There was one subject more to which he 
wished to allude. The House was aware 
that he had laboured hard to carry a 
measure for effecting a general registra- 7 
tion of deeds. He had intended to have 
brought forward that subject once more ; 
but as he was now connected with the 
Government, and some difference of 
Opinion appeared to prevail as to the 
propriety of carrying such a measure, 
the Government were anxious to leave 
the question entirely to the consideration 
of the House, without its being brought 
forward as a Government measure. He had 
reason to believe, however, that many 
members of the Government approved of 
such a measure, and would give it their 
support. His hon. and learned friend, the 
member for Southwark, had given notice 
of his intention to move for leave to bring 
in a bill for this purpose; to such a bill he 
(the Solicitor General) would afford his 
cordial and zealous support, and it was his 
anxious hope and expectation that it 
would be carried by a large majority of 
the House. He was sure that such an 
alteration of the law as was proposed, on 
this subject, would be attended with the 
greatest public benefit, and to no class 
would it be more beneficial than to the 
landed interest. He would, therefore, 
move for leave to bring in a bill to abolish 
fines and recoveries, and for the substitu- 
tion of more simple modes of assurance 
in lieu of them. Also, for leaye to bring 
in a bill for the limitation of actions and 
suits relating to real property, and for 
simplifying the remedies for trying the rights 
\thereto. Also, for leave to bring in a bill for 
‘We antendhnent of the lawrelating to dower. | 
Also, for leave to bring in a bill for the 
amendment of the law relating to the 
estate of a tenant by the curtesy of Eng- 
land. And, also, for leave to bring in a 
bill for the amendment of the law of 
inheritance. 

Mr. O’Connell wished to know if the 
proposed Bills were to be applicable to 
Ireland as well as to England. 

The Solicitor General said, there was 











some difficulty in the matter; there was 
a difference in the statutes of limitations 
of the two countries. 

Mr, O’Connell said, there certainly was 
a difference. He hoped, however, that 
these Bills would be extended to Ireland, 
as they would be most beneficial in their 
results. As to the one affecting the sta- 
tutes of limitations, some express arrange- 
ment might be entered into upon the sub- 
ject of them. 


Coveraine Exvecrion Perirtion.] 
Mr, Goulburn, in rising to move the 
postponement of the consideration of the 
Coleraine Election Petition, said, that 
the petitioners complained, that, at this 
election, several persons having a claim to 
register were refused by the Barristers, 
and their names not received. Between 
the English and Irish Bills upon this 
subject, there was a wide distinction—in 
England, the decision of the registering 
Barristers was final; but in Ireland, 
when any persons thought themselves 
aggrieved by the award of these func- 
tionaries, they had an appeal to the 
Judge at the next assizes. The next 
Londonderry assizes commenced on the 
20th of March. If this question were 
now discussed by the Committee, and 
the Judges were afterwards called on for 
their opinion, they might think themselves 
bound to adhere to the decision of the 
Committee; and, on the other hand, the 
Committee might say, that as the power 
of deciding had been intrusted to the 
Judges of the land, they had no power. 
Now he proposed to avoid both these 
difficulties by having the opinion of the 
Judges taken, so that it could afterwards 
be submitted to the Committee for their 
adoption or rejection. His wish, there- 
fore, was, that the consideration of the 
Coleraine Petition should be postpo- 
ned till Friday, the 27th of March, and, 
as the opinion of the Judges would be 
taken on the 20th of March, the Com- 
mittee could then have the benefit of it for 
their guidance. 

Mr. Littleton thought, that the right 
hon, Gentleman could not have been 
properly instructed as to the facts of the 
case, and he should only now observe, 
that strong as it might appear to be to 
the right hon. Gentleman, the other side 
would seem equally strong when it came to 
be heard. He ought to add, that the 
petitioning candidate and his friends 
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had been ignorant of there being any 
reasons to delay the consideration of the 
Petition, and had made preparations for 
instantly bringing it to the decision of a 
Committee. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that one of the 
difficulties anticipated by the right hon, 
Gentleman would not occur, for no Com- 
mittee of that House, upon a question of 
election of a Member of that House, 
could be bound by the opinions of any or 
all of the Judges, There was, therefore, 
no necessity for waiting on that account. 
But, on the other hand, there were many 
reasons why the consideration of the peti- 
tion should not be delayed. The witnes- 
ses had already been sent for, were on 
their way hither, and of course would 
speedily arrive, and must be kept at the 
expense of the petitioner if any delay 
should occur, 

Motion negatived. 


SrinecurEs AND Pensions.] Mr. 
Hume rose to call the attention of the 
House to a subject which he deemed 
of the utmost importance. The state 
of the country loudly demanded the most 
rigorous economy on the part of the Go- 
vernment; and the Parliament were 
bound to relieve the country from its 
present burthens. On a former occasion 
he had complained of his Majesty’s 
Speech, for omitting to notice, as he 
thought it ought to have done, the suffer- 
ings and distress of the people, and their 
demands for reduced taxation, He was, 
however, willing to believe, that the Mi- 
nisters were convinced of the necessity of 
reducing the amount of expenditure, 
Another part of the complaint he had 
then urged was, the recommendation of 
harsh measures towards Ireland. He was 
happy to be able to say, that the Motion 
of the noble Lord two nights since had 
agreeably disappointed him on the subject 
of that complaint. The measures which 
the noble Lord then brought forward was 
one of peace and conciliation, and he had 
no doubt it would be received in Ireland as 
such. The measure which the noble 
Lord had this night introduced was one 
of the next degree of importance to Par- 
liamentary Reform, and he trusted would 
be found satisfactory to the people of all 
the great towns of this country. As he 
had before complained of what he thought 
to be the inattention of Ministers to these 
subjects, he now begged leaye to retura 
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them his thanks for what they had done. 
Next in importance to these two great 
subjects, was that of relieving the people 
from taxation ; and under the feeling that 
it was so, he thought he could not do 
better than bring forward the question 
of which he had given notice. He should 
have been glad to postpone it till after the 
Budget had been produced; and he 
would -have done so, had not a circum- 
stance which had just occurred forced it 
on him and on the House—he alluded to 
a statement which had appeared in the 
newspapers of the death of a gallant of- 
ficer, the Governor of Berwick. That 
circumstance, coupled with what had 
occurred in the last Parliament with re- 
spect to the Governorship of Londonderry, 
to which the hon. member for Poole had 
been appointed, had influenced him in at 
once submitting the present Motion to the 
House. He had then entered his protest 
against the principle of such appoint- 
ments; and what he was now about to 
do, was in the hope of preventing this 
appointment taking place, and of prevent- 
ing all others of the same kind. He be- 
lieved that, since the last Session, some of 
these appointments had been made. One, 
for instance, was that of the Lieutenant of 
the Tower. Now, such appointments must 
be prevented if that reduction of ex- 
penditure which the country required was 
to take place. What was the state of the 
finances of the country? On the 5th of 
July last there was abalance of 1,240,000/. 
of expenditure beyond the receipts. That 
fact, in the eighteenth year of peace, was 
one which would make everybody—every 
man of sense—agree with him in saying 
our finances were in a bad state. Accord- 
ing to the statement which the noble Lord 
made at the end of the last Session of 
Parliament, he anticipated that in the 
year ending on the 5th of April next, there 
would be a surplus of 773,000/. He 
hoped that the noble Lord’s anticipations 
would prove correct, but no one could be 
sure that they would. However, suppo- 
sing that they were then deducting that 
surplus from the deficiency of last year, 
it would leave’ a deficiency on the two 
years’ accounts of only 476,000/.; so 
that the people must see that if they 
wished to avoid an increase of loans, the 
Government must have new taxes in 
order to meet that deficiency. What, 
then, ought the House to do? They 
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of discovering the means of reducing the 
expenditure, in order that they might 
avoid both new loans and new taxes. 
Unless they removed all that was unneces- 
sary in the way of expenditure, they could 
not effect the reductions of which the 
country was in want. They must abolish 
all useless and superfluous places and 
pensions. That was now the question. 
If the House should divide to-night on his 
Motion, it would have had the opinion of 
six Parliaments taken on it; for he had 
already taken the sense of five Parliaments 
on. the question of giving these useless 
offices to military men. He was aware 
that the noble Lord could tell’ him now, 
as on a former occasion, that he must not 
count on the noble Lord’s vote for that; 
that vote had never been with him on this 
question when the noble Lord sat on his 
side of the House. That was quite true ; 
but still he must say, that he thought the 
noble Lord’s opinions mistaken on the 
question. The objection might be made 
that this was a partial question, and that 
the House ought not to decide about 
Londonderry or Berwick, but upon the 
question of principle itself. He agreed 
with that objection now, and he thought 
that in this Parliament we should look to 
principles; hitherto every question had 
been a question of expediency, of interest, 
and of party favour; and the conse- 
quences of any one question had never 
been fairly dealt with. In this new Par- 
liament he hoped it would be different. 
If Ireland had loudly demanded relief, 
and Ministers had wisely granted it, did 
not England want relief in a’similar man- 
ner? Every, or almost every Member, 
who had appeared before a numerous 
constituency, must have been called upon 
to give his utmost support to measures of 
economy and retrenchment. He knew 
that there were some Conservative consti- 
tuencies—the Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford for instance—where this had 
not been done; but then they were ex- 
ceptions to the rule, for everywhere else 
the people had loudly demanded relief 
from unnecessary taxation (all proper 
burthens they were most willing to bear), 
relief from sinecures and unmerited pen- 
sions. With the last of these he had now 
nothing to do. The question he should 
now submit to the House was, whether 
sinecures should be continued or not. He 
should read to the House ‘a paper that 
would exemplify the evils of these sinecures, 
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and he ought to tell them that it was not a 
paper which he had made for this occa- 
sion, but which he had treasured up till 
an occasion should arise to bring it for- 
ward. It was a return made to that 
House in 1816, and it was signed 
““H. Goulburn,” ’whom he took to be 
the proper officer to return it. The docu- 
ment stated among other similar things 
that the hon. H. C. Windham, the Secre- 
tary and Clerk of Enrolments in Jamaica, 
received for that office a sum of 4,500/. a- 
year; that he had been in possession of 
it since 1763, and during the whole of 
that time had resided in England. On 
the whole that gentleman had received 
asum of 238,000/. of the public money 
for a sinecure office. The next person 
mentioned in the paper was the hon. 
Percy Windham, who had received from 
another sinecure office the sum of 
334,000. There were four other sinecures 
mentioned in the same paper, amounting 
in the whole to 1,062;000/., which seven 
individuals had received, in the course of a 
few years, of the public money without 
doing any thing for it. Calculating 
interest and compound interest on the 
sums paid to these individuals, they would 
appear enormous, and the sum would be 
more formidable when it was recollected, 
that while the country had interest to pay 
on money borrowed, every farthing ex- 
pended that was not merited, was so much 
abstracted from the means of paying the 
interest of our debt, and every such 
payment must be calculated at so 
much compound interest until our debt 
was paid off. For that reason he 
had always objected to pensions in 
reversion—for that reason he had ob- 
jected to that granted to the Speaker by 
the late Parliament; and he had shown 
that Speaker Onslow and his son had, in 
that manner, received a sum of 389,000/. 
of the public money, for the fourteen 
years’ service that Gentleman had ren- 
dered in that House. These statements 
were not exaggerated ; for it was evident, 
that if the money thus expended on sine- 
cures had been left in the public Treasury, 
it would have lessened the loans that had 
been contracted to that precise amount, 
and the country would have been so much 
the richer, He did not speak of indi- 
viduals, but of the public revenue. The 
sums we paid were almost incredible, and, 
in order to pay them, we had often been 
obliged to have recourse to loans, He 
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complained of the last Parliament for not 
having done what they ought with regard 
to sinecures and useless places. The pre- 
sent Parliament would act differently and 
if he complained of the last Parliament, he 
did so, because he thought he had more 
right than any other man to make such 
complaints. One thing, however, had 
been gained, and it was a matter of great 
importance. If no other good had been 
obtained by getting the Tories out of the 
saddle, there was at least this—that the 
mystery of these places and sinecures 
could be kept up no longer. The people 
had now got behind the curtain, and the 
secrets were known. He asked this new 
Parliament—this Reformed Parliament— 
whether it was, or was not, prepared to 
start on sound principles? If it were 
prepared, let it go with him, if he proved 
that he was right. He should have little 
difficulty in establishing that point, if un- 
shackled reason were allowed to act, and 
if hon. Members discarded all notions of 
temporary expediency. He could not 
believe that there was a man on the 
Treasury Bench who could refuse to ac- 
company him in a division, let the result 
be what it might. It was material for him 
to show, that the principle he wished to 
fix was not new, for it was one which even 
an Unreformed Parliament had adopted. 
In the Session of 1809-10, a Finance 
Committee was appointed, of which Mr. 
Bankes, the late member for Dorsetshire, 
was the Chairman; and, among other 
matters, it made inquiries into pensions, 
sinecures, and reversions. The result of 
that investigation he (Mr. Hume) earnestly 
recommended to the attention of every 
man who was anxious to ascertain the 
amount of the evil, and the opinions of 
the day upon it. He referred the House, 
therefore, to the third Report of the Finance 
Committee and its voluminous append- 
ages, in the understanding of which, the 
Orders made yesterday, on the Motion of 
the hon. member for Perth, and himself, 
would be of considerable assistance. That 
Finance Committee consisted of many men 
more conservative than any now sitting in 
the House; and nobody could ‘accuse its 
Chairman of entertaining many, or per- 
haps, any of the opinions he (Mr. Hume) 
professed, excepting that, now and then, 
the desire of economy on the part of Mr. 
Bankes, and to diminish unnecessary ex- 
penditure, was, perhaps, stronger than 
that which existed even in his mind, 
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After great deliberation, two Resolutions, 
founded upon the Report, were brought 
before the House by the hon. member for 
Bodmin (Mr. Davies Giddy). They were 
proposed on the 3lst of May, 1810, and 
the first was :—‘‘ That the utmost atten- 
tion to economy in all the branches of the 
expenditure is a great and important 
duty.”. That Resolution was adopted by 
an Unreformed House of Commons, and 
he (Mr. Hume) only called upon the Re- 
formed House to follow the example. The 
second Resolution was as follows :—‘ That 
for this purpose, in addition to the 
useful and effective measures already 
adopted by Parliament for the abolition 
and regulation of sinecure offices, and 
offices executed by deputy, it is expedient 
to extend the like principles to the aboli- 
tion and regulation of such other cases as 
may appear to require and admit of the 
same.” The Committee, after going 
through all the details with the most 
laudable industry, recognized this prin- 
ciple, and he hoped that the House would 
affirm it—that no money should be paid 
where services were not performed, or had 
not been performed. It would appear from 
the sixty-fifth volume of the Journals, that 
when these Resolutions were brought be- 
fore the House, an amendment was made 
and adopted, stating that the principle in 
the Report should be extended as soon as 
his Majesty should be enabled to recom- 
pence extraordinary services by other 
means. A bill was accordingly introduced 
for the purpose, and under it some of the 
Members of the present Parliament, and 
others who were not Members, were in the 
enjoyment of pensions. Any hon. Gentle- 
man, who would read the whole proceed- 
ing, could not fail to come to the conclu- 
sion at which he had arrived ; that, after 
the passing of that Bill Government was 
bound to abolish all sinecures as rapidly 
as possible—some, indeed, as they had 
fallen in had been abolished, but the 
specific question as to military and naval 
sinecures had not yet been brought before 
Parliament. He now introduced it, and 
called upon the House to carry into other 
branches the principle adopted in 1810. 
It was particularly fortunate‘that since he 
had given notice of the present Motion, the 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp) had evinced a 
decided disposition to accord in it, by 
stating his intention to make it part of the 
Bill to reform the Irish Church, that 
sinecure benefices in that Church should 
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be abolished, where, for three years, service 
had not been performed. The noble Lord, 
therefore, could not get out of the diffi- 
culty otherwise than by going through 
with the principle: his notice clenched 
the matter, unless the noble Lord could 
show, either that an argument which ap- 
plied to one branch of the public service 
did not apply to another, or that the State 
had some separate fund applicable to 
these payments. He was bound to sup- 
pose that the great mass of those who now 
supported Ministers were economically 
inclined ; and, if any faith were to be put 
in words, there could be no doubt that 
the members of the Cabinet would rejoice 
in taking any steps to promote a saving of 
the public money. He might quote upon 
this point the declarations of many; but 
he would only briefly refer to a speech de- 
livered by the noble Lord now on the 
Woolsack, when Mr. Brougham. To the 
right hon. Baronet, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, he need surely not appeal on a 
question of this kind; he (Mr. Hume) was 
sure of his vote; he had been a pillar of 
Reform and retrenchment when out of 
office, and his speech on the sums paid to 
Privy Counsellors would long be remem- 
bered. He hoped the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir James Graham) would not now draw 
back; he took it for granted, that now he 
had the power, he felt bound to carry into 
effect his own principle, He (Mr. Hume) 
cared not a pin for the opinions of any 
man out of office, if, when in office, he did 
not adhere to them, and do his utmost to 
give effect to them. It was desirable, 
therefore, that the right hon. Baronet on 
this occasion, should satisfy the people of 
England, who looked up to him with con- 
fidence that he had not changed his sen- 
timents. 

Sir James Graham said, across the 
Table, that they were not changed. 

Mr. Hume was glad to hear it; he had 
begun his reference to the right hon, 
Baronet by saying, that he did not think 
he could have changed. In the same 
spirit, Mr. Brougham, in a celebrated 
speech, had called upon the House ‘< not 
to disregard the universal voice of the 
nation, loudly calling for retrenchment ; ” 
and after charging the then Government 
with not having paid due attention to that 
voice, he went on to complain, that “ those 
who refused to listen to the call for eco- 
nomy, in utter disregard of the feelings of 
an insulted nation, proceeded from one 
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wasteful expenditure to another.” He 
(Mr. Hume) did not mean at all to charge 
the present Government with doing so, 
and he only made this quotation to show 
the strong sentiments of Members who 
then sat upon the Opposition side of the 
House. Civil sinecures having thus been 
in a great degree abolished, he begged to 
ask what reason there was that military 
and naval sinecures should not share the 
same fate? He had been told that the 
amount was small; that it was not worth 


‘notice; and, that, at the present moment, 


old gallant officers ought not to be deprived 
of this paltry reward of their services. He 
remembered even to have formerly heard 
a Member enjoying one of these pensions, 
assert, that he thought it more honourable 
than a grant from Parliament. Surehe was, 
that no man in the army or navy who de- 
served well of his country, would fail to 
be amply rewarded by a vote of the House, 
and sure he was also, that had he the 
same claim upon the gratitude of his 
country, he should prize such a public 
tribute ten times beyond the value of any 
sinecure. Then he should form one of a 
band, not to be pointed at by the finger 
of scorn, but to be pointed out by the 
finger of admiration. On one occasion, 
when the right hon. Baronet brought for- 
ward the case of the Governor of Dart- 
mouth, he (Mr. Hume) remembered that 
there was a division upon the question. Let 
not the House be startled at the small 
amount of the proposed saving; for, al- 
though the aggregate exceeded 33,000/., 
the sum to which the particular vote ap- 
plied was only 1751. One objection taken 
was, that the Governor was a civilian, not 
a military man ; and it applied also to the 
Governors of St. Kitts and Montserrat, 
who had been appointed from parlia- 
mentary or family interest. He (Mr. 
Hume) admitted that such sinecures were 
often given to worthy men; but his ob- 
jection was, that they were sometimes 
bestowed upon the unworthy, who stain- 
ed the merit of all the rest. Since the 
last Parliament, General Loftus had been 
Lieutenant of the Tower. Who was ap- 
pointed to succeed him? No doubt a 
person of high rank, of long standing in 
the army, and of eminent public services 
—the Earl of Munster. If that noble 
Lord had been brought before the House 
for the reward of his services, not a single 
hand would have been held up for him. 
Everybody knew how the thing had been 
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done, and he could hardly blame those, 
who, under the circumstances, had yield- 
ed. He did not instance the Governorship 
of Windsor Castle, because a Committee 
to which he (Mr. Hume) belonged, had 
abolished the salary, and he did not object 
to any honours that might be bestowed; 
they might be scattered as widely as any- 
body pleased, provided they were spread 
among the deserving. If they were con- 
ferred upon the undeserving as well as the 
deserving, the aristocracy must take care 
of themselves. But who was Lieutenant 
of the Tower now? Lord Frederick Fitz- 
clarence, who had been appointed to the 
office after the Earl of Munster had been 
made Constable of Windsor Castle. This 
fact he had from the newspapers, and, as 
they sometimes told stories, for aught he 
knew, this might be one. But who was 
Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, and did he 
come within the list of old meritorious 
officers? If such an appointment had 
been forced upon Ministers, ought not 
the House to protect them from such in- 
fluence? The same noble Lord had also 
an appointment in the Royal Household. 

Sir John Hobhouse. observed, that no 
salary was annexed to it. 

Mr. Hume was glad to hear that. If 
the noble Lord served as an amateur, he 
of course could make no objection. If 
the noble Lord, however, had any real 
duties to discharge, he ought to be paid for 
them; for volunteer services from any men, 
where there was any business to be done, 
were not desirable. Like honorary secre- 
taries, they were sure to slip into some 
good thing or other at last. Who was 
this gallant and deserving veteran who 
now held the Lieutenancy of the Tower? 
He entered the Coldstream Guards on the 
12th of May, 1814, so that he had never 
heard a shot fired. 

Sir John Hobhouse, the battle of Water- 
loo was subsequent to May, 1814. 

Mr. Hume: True; he had forgotten 
the battle of Waterloo. Would any 
Member who cheered so loudly tell him 
that Lord Frederick Fitzclarence was at 
Waterloo? ‘This was an instance, there- 
fore, of the manner in which military sine- 
cures were abused. He begged it to be 
clearly understood, that he wished to de- 
prive no military or naval man of the due 
reward of his services, and he hoped that 
the country would never be backward in 
giving that reward; but he wished that 
all should be openly done, and then he 
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should not find, of the 130 Colonels in 
the army, so many who did not stand 
well even in the opinion of the army. 
He did not himself profess to be able to 
judge of the particular and individual 
merits of those officers, but he knew that 
not a few were indebted to family interest 
and influence. The House was not aware, 
perhaps, how many of these sinecures 
existed. The Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor of Berwick were non-resident, 
and there were, besides, a Town Adjutant 
and a Major: when he (Mr. Hume) was 
last there, he had been curious to learn 
something regarding the garrison, and he 
found that it was a mere mockery so to call 
it, and there was not a single piece of 
artillery in the place. Wherever non-re- 
sidence and no duties were combined, 
there ought to be no salaries; and he put 
it to the noble Lord whether he could 
maintain such a sinecure as that of the 
Governor of Berwick in the face of a dis- 
tressed people demanding a repeal of tax- 
ation? He would be the first to resist 
any unreasonable expectation on the part 
of the people; he had done so, and he 
would do so again were it necessary, 
though, as they only erred from ignorance 
—and ignorance was fast disappearing— 
it was less likely that he should be required 
to oppose the public wishes. When he 
found the people from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, groaning under an 
intolerable load of taxation and calling for 
relief, it was his duty to point out any 
and every means by which they could be 
relieved, without impairing the efficiency of 
the public establishment. It was the duty 
too of that House to relieve the people at 
least to that extent, and as long as they 
confined their demands to that, he would 
give them his most strenuous support. Whe- 
ther naval and military sinecures ought to 
be reduced immediately was not the 
question, but whether sinecures ought to 
be the means of rewarding services. It 
was a plain matter, and no mystification 
could confuse it. He would run over a 
few of the offices to which he objected ;— 
The Governor of Blackness Castle was 
non-resident; the Governor of Carlisle 
and his Deputy were not-resident. At 
Chester he did not know whether there 
was or was nota garrison. He begged 


tosay that he should: be sorry needlessly 
to introduce any names, and would men- 
tion no more than those of the noble 
Lords of whom he had necessarily already 
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spoken, If Ministers were not strong 
enough to withstand the influence to which 
he had referred in those appointments, he 
said again, let the House of Commons 
interpose to protect them. If merit existed, 
let it be brought before the same House 
for its reward; and the claim, if well 
founded, would never be rejected. He 
was sure that the noble Lord and his col- 
leagues meant to act honestly and fairly 
by the people, and he (Mr. Hume) could 
not help thinking that they would be most 
happy in the opportunity of showing their 
attachment to a sound principle, that re- 
ward should attend real services, while 
they were at the same time protected from 
undue influence. The Governors of the 
Leeward Islands, of the Virgin Islands, 
of Montserrat, of Grenada, St. Kitts, and 
Dominica, were non-resident, and two of 
them he believed were civilians. The sa- 
lary for Dominica was 366/. a-year, and 
the others were lower. If the noble 
Lord, on the motion of the right hon. 
Baronet, voted against the Governor of 
Dartmouth, because he was a civilian, he 
was bound to vote against the two Civil 
Governors of St. Kitts and Montserrat. 
Therighthon. Baronet (Sir James Graham) 
had recently laid down an excellent prin- 
ciple in the case of Sir Harry Neale; he 
said truly that the duties of Port Admiral 
and of Representative in the House of Com- 
mons were incompatible with each other. 
Hitherto it had been thought that a man 
could be in two places at the same time, 
but that notion was now going out of fash- 
ion, and hewas happy thus to have another 
reason for expecting the vote of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. While he con- 
tended for a plain and simple principle, 
he begged to defend himself against an 
allegation contained in several anonymous 
letters which had been sent to him or 
published—that he wished to deprive de- 
serving officers of their few remaining re- 
wards; on the contrary, he was ready and 
anxious to pay all according to their real 
merits; and only desirous that the unde- 
serving should not be confounded with the 
deserving, and both mixed up in one 
common censure. He therefore proposed 
the two following Resolutions :-— 

“Ist. That it is the opinion of the 
House, that the utmost attention to eco- 
nomy in all branches of the public expen- 
diture, which is consistent with the public 
service, is at all times a great and import- 
ant duty. 
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“2nd, That the existence of sinecure 
offices, and offices executed by deputy, 
in the Army and Navy Departments, is 
unnecessary and inexpedient as a means 
of remunerating public services.” He 
hoped he had made himself understood, 
and that he only called upon the House 
to act upon a principle which had been 
recognized in 1810 and several times 
since. If economy were not to be prac- 
tised with regard to sinecures, how would 
it be possible to retrench the salaries of 
the offices to which some, and, perhaps, 
very useful duties were attached. He 
would leave the question in the hands of 
the House. What might be the result he 
knew not, for he only spoke his individual 
opinions, and had not even asked a Mem- 
ber to second his proposition. 

Mr. Robinson seconded the Motion, 
though he had formed no previous concert 
with the hon. member for Middlesex, and 
he sincerely declared, that as a Member of 
that House, he felt that his hon. friend 
had made out a strong case which showed 
that, in the aggregate, those sums did press 
heavily upon the community, and exhaust 
the resources of the country. Bearing in 
mind the declarations formerly made by 
the noble Lord and hiscolleagues, heshould 
certainly be very much surprised if they, 
this evening, came forward to defend the 
system which it was the object of the hon. 
member for Middlesex to abolish. That 
hon. Member was entitled tothe bestthanks 
of the House for taking this early opportu- 
nity of directing its attention to the sub- 
ject; because, as he properly stated, no 
notice had as yet been given by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers of any intention on their 
part to bring forward measures for the re- 
duction of taxation, the retrenchment of 
expenditure, or the abolition of sinecures. 
This, as the hon. Gentleman remarked, 
was a very great omission, because it had 
created a doubt in the minds of the people, 
as to whether Ministers meant to fulfil, or 
not, the pledges which they gave previous 
to their coming into office. He knew that, 
on former occasions, the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, defended 
these naval and military sinecures, and, 
therefore, it would not be inconsistent in 
him, if he should now oppose the abolition 
of them. At the same time, he put it to 
the noble Lord to consider, whether, in 
the present state of the country, and in 
the high situation which he filled, he 
would consider it judicious to repeat the 
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opinions which he had previously expressed 
upon the subject, and continue his oppo- 
sition to the removal of these sinecures ? 
The hon, member for Middlesex had shown 
how these sums, in the aggregate of a 
long course of years, pressed upon the 
industry and the resources of the country ; 
and he had put it to the House to say, 
whether, when they were so earnestly 
called upon by every class of persons, 
from every district in the kingdom, to re- 
duce taxation and relieve the burthens 
which bear so oppressively upon the in- 
dustrious classes, it was possible that these 
sinecures could any longer be defended, 
or any longer be allowed to exist? What 
had been the defence hitherto set up for 
their continuance? That they were given 
as rewards to meritorious public officers, 
and considered asa more flattering and 
more honourable mode of conferring such 
rewards, than an immediate grant from 
this House would be. That proposition 
involved two or three considerations ; the 
first of which was—whether, looking at the 
practice that had been heretofore followed, 
these pensions had been conferred upon 
the ground of service, or whether they 
had been given in consideration of some 
connexion, public or private, with the 
Minister of the day? Such certainly 
was the fortunate situation of the present 
Ministry, that they were not exposed to 
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the necessity of resorting to such a despic- 


able system to maintain their influence 
in this House; but he was inclined to 
agree with the hon. member for Middlesex, 
that in dealing with this question now, 
they were not to consider whether the 
present Ministers were or were not likely 
to resort to so pernicious a practice in order 
to increase their strength, but to guard 
against the possibility of a renewal of the 
abuse on any future occasion. The only 
security that the Government could give 
the House, was to adopt the Motion of the 
hon. member for Middlesex. But there 
was another reason, and a most import- 
ant one, upon which he called on the 
House to support that Motion—he meant 
the good effect which, he was satisfied, 
the affirmation, by the House, of the prin- 
ciple laid down by the hon. member for 
Middlesex, would produce throughout the 
country. It would afford to those who, 
in a distressed and excited state, were 
now anxiously looking to the proceedings 
of Parliament, a distinct evidence of the 
sincerity of the Reformed House to act 
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upon principles diametrically opposed to 
those adopted by previous Parliaments, 
and which had reduced the country to its 
present depressed condition. If his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, therefore, should to- 
night think proper to oppose this Motion, 
he sincerely hoped and trusted that the 
House—if the arguments advanced against 
the present proposition should be as so- 
phistical and unconclusive as they had 
been on former occasions against similar 
propositions, would by its vote, convince 
the Government that the period for the 
continuance of such abuses had for ever 
passed away. Buthe hoped better things 
from the present Ministry : he trusted that 
the noble Lord would see that he was called 
upon, on the first assembling of the new 
Parliament—at the commencement of a 
new era. in our history, to affirm or to 
oppose a principle involving, in point-of 
fact, nothing more nor less than this con- 
sideration—shall any portion of the pub- 
lic money be, for the future, applied to 
the support of persons who perform no 
service to theState? He perfectly agreed 
with the hon. member for Middlesex, 
that it would be impossible that.the case 
of any meritorious officer should ever 
be brought before this House, with- 
out obtaining such a compensation, as 
the nature of his services would entitle 
him to expect. He had ever been of 
opinion that the proper mode of rewarding 
those officers was not in the mode hitherto 
practised, but by applications to the 
House of Commons, which he was sure 
would not reject any case of real desert. 
Upon these grounds, then, he gave the 
Motion his most cordial and hearty sup- 
port, and expressed great pleasure in se- 
conding it. 

Lord Althorp said, that he entirely 
agreed with both the hon. Members who 
had just spoken, that it was the bounden 
duty of that House to put an end to all 
expenses which could not be proved to 
be necessary. That was a general pro- 
position in which he concurred; but it 
was necessary to look at the question 
before the House, both with regard to 
its own merits, and the time at which it 
was brought forward. When the esti- 
mates came under discussion, the hon. 
Member and the House would have an 
Opportunity of expressing an opinion, by 
a separate and substantive motion, on 
every one of those places, which he must 
say, he thought had been improperly 
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called sinecures, inasmuch as they came 
annually under the consideration of Par- 
liament. He thought, therefore, that the 
hon. member for Middlesex would have 
done better had he postponed the discus- 
sion of the question until the Estimates 
were submitted to the House. The hon. 
Gentleman was well acquainted with his 
Opinion on the subject. He was sure 
that the hon. Gentleman would do him 
the justice to acknowledge that when 
sitting on the other side of the House he 
was pretty consistent in his adherence to, 
and support of every measure of public 
economy; yet he felt so satisfied that 
these places ought not to be abolished, 
that upon every Motion for their extinc- 
tion he had always separated himself from 
the hon. member for Middlesex, and voted 
against him. He stated this merely as a 
proof of the strength of his own opinion 
on the subject. The hon. Gentleman 
said, that he had no desire to deprive 
meritorious officers of compensation for 
their services, but that his object was to 
prevent those who had performed no 
services from receiving the public money. 
That was precisely what the hon. Member 
would have a far better opportunity of 
effecting when the Estimates came under 
discussion. The hon. member for Middle- 
sex, in the course of his speech, seemed 
to imply that Ministers had deserted the 
principles which they professed on accept- 
ing office, and had taunted his hon. 
friend, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
with not carrying into effect those econo- 
mical measures which he advocated on 
the other side of the House. Now, he 
appealed to the House to decide whether 
his hon. colleague was such an unecono- 
mical Minister as he had been described 
by the hon. member for Middlesex? Had 
he not reduced the Navy Estimates, and 
abolished a great number of places in the 
navy department and the admiralty, by 
which a great saving had been effected 
to the public? The hon. member for 
Middlesex had gone back to the year 
1810, at which period he (Lord Althorp) 
was, as at present, opposed to sinecure of- 
fices. The hon. Member, however, seemed 
to misunderstand the resolution of the 
House at that period, for it was limited 
to the abolition of sinecures for persons 
who were provided for by other means. 
It had been stated that when any cases of 
officers deserving public reward should be 
_— under the notice of Parliament 
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they would meet with due attention. He 
was very much afraid that, in dealing 
with a case of hardship, the House would 
allow itself to be carried beyond the 
merits of the question. That, he believed, 
would be the fault of any popularassembly, 
and there was a much greater likelihood that 
the House would grant a larger sum of 
money in such cases than justice required. 
In a constitutional point of view, too, there 
was an objection to allow the House to 
dispense rewards to officers of the Crown. 
It always had been considered, and al- 
ways must be considered, in a mixed 
monarchical government, that the dis- 
posal of patronage of that kind rested 
with the King. For both those reasons 
he was disinclined to take the course 
recommended by the hon. member for 
Middlesex. He thought it absolutely ne- 
cessary, unless they were prepared to 
increase to a very great extent the expen- 
diture for the efficient service of the 
country, that there should be some means 
of rewarding individuals who had deserved 
well of their country. If that was desira- 


ble with respect to the general service of 
the country, it was more peculiarly so as 
regarded the military service, than which, 


as every one knew, no service was more 
inadequately paid. It was a service which 
called upon those engaged in it, to hazard 
their lives, and suffer the greatest hard- 
ships for the sake of their country; and 
he certainly thought it would be most 
cruel and ungenerous treatment to leave 
them to pass the last portion of their 
existence without the means of comfort. 
The hon. Gentleman had, in very strong 
language, denounced sinecures. Did the 
hon. Gentleman mean to say, that no 
public money ought to be paid to any 
person who was not on actual duty? If 
that was the hon. Gentleman’s meaning, 
he begged the House to reflect upon the 
length to which such a proposition 
would carry them. He repeated that 
he saw great objection to the vague and 
general manner in which the question had 
been brought before the House, and he 
thought that the hon. Member would 
have acted better if he had waited until 
the Estimates came under consideration. 
The hon. Gentleman had stated, that there 
was acertain number of sinecure Lieu- 
tenant-governorships in the West-India 
Islands. It certainly was the case, that 
sinecure places formerly existed there 
but an alteration had been made with 
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respect to them by which a great saving 
had been effected. By the new arrange- 
ment one General-governor was ap- 
pointed for several islands, and resident 
Lieutenant-governors were nominated 
for the smaller islands. In this manner 
all the sinecure offices were abolished, and 
a saving of 17,0002. or 18,0002. effected 
to the public. In consequence of residence 
being now exacted from the Lieutenant- 
governors of these islands, Sir James 
Bathurst, who was formerly one of those 
officers, was obliged to resign the situa- 
tion. That gentleman had, for a long 
period, been in the performance of public 
duties, and his health had been impaired . 
in the service. He had been Military Secre- 
tary and Deputy Quartermaster-general in 
the campaign ofthe Peninsula, and it was 
impossible for the Crown to overlook his 
merit. That was not a case which Minis- 
ters could have brought before the House, 
but it was just such a case as called for 
compensation, and his Majesty had there- 
fore been advised, as a reward for his 
services, to appoint him to the Governor- 
ship of Berwick, one of -those situations 
which it was the object of the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex to extinguish. He did 
not mean to say, that these places might 
not be improperly disposed of, but hon, 
Members ought to bear in mind that they 
could not be paid without the annual 
consent of Parliament. Taking this view 
of the case, and being of opinion that the 
present was not the proper time for dis- 
cussing the question, though he had not 
the slightest objection to the first Resolu- 
tion, he felt it his duty with respect to the 
second, relating to military sinecures, to 
move the previous question. 

Colonel Davies thought, that the noble 
Lord complained without any reason that 
the present was not @ proper or a con- 
venient time for a discussion of this ques- 
tion. The noble Lord said, that a better 
opportunity would be afforded for consider- 
ing the proprietyof continuing these sine- 
cures, when the Estimates were laid before 
the House. But—if he mistook not—the 
object of the hon. member for Middlesex 
in bringing the subject forward thus early, 
in a separate form, was to prevent any 
further appointments being made, in the 
interval which must elapse before the 
introduction of the Estimates. For his 
part, he was decidedly of opinion, that 
his hon. friend had adopted the right 
course ; because he was convinced that 
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the subject could never be properly dis- 
cussed in a Committee of Supply. For 
the House to declare, by a separate and 
distinct vote, that it would no longer 
sanction these sinecure places—and thus 
abolish them at once—would leave open 
very little room for complaint ; but nothing 
would appear more cruel, than annually, 
when the Estimates came before the House, 
to rip up some old grievance for the purpose 
of attacking these sinecurists individually 
and in detail. As it was his intention to 
support the Motion of his hon. friend, he 
wished to take this early opportunity of 
explaining his reasons for doing so. He 
should be the last person who would wish 
to do anything harsh against men who 
braved the enemies of their country in every 
quarter of the globe; and who by their 
acts, had cast an imperishable lustre over 
its history. Far be it from him to say 
that such men should go unrewarded ; but 
they were contending against a bad prin- 
ciple. The whole system upon which the 
retirement of military officers was regu- 
lated, was decidedly bad and not unfre- 
quently, reduced old officers to a situation 
of the most cruel embarrassment—being, in 
a pecuniary point of view, little superior to 
that of menial servatits. That system he 
wished to see changed ; and if the noble 
Lord would consent to the reduction of 
sinecure places, he would be enabled to 
better the condition of those officers, who, 
under the system to which he had alluded, 
were not fairly treated. By doing away 
with sinecures, the allowances to staff- 
officers might be increased, and justice 
done to many active and deserving officers, 
—that would satisfy the public, besides 
saving expense. For these reasons—be- 
lieving, also, that these sinecure appoint- 
Mehts, instead of being bestowed on 
métitotious persons, were given to indi- 
viduals whose only claim to the favour of 
Government was the possession of Parlia- 
mentary influence—he should give his 
cordial support to the Motion of his hon. 
friend, the member for Middlesex. 

_ Mr. Maurice Berkeley thought it quite 
impossible for any person who was ac- 
quainted with the sufferings and distress 
of the labowring portion of the people to 
Oppose the abolition of sinecure places. 
He should therefore give his support to 
the present Motion; but in doing so, he 
begged to be understood as having a fall 
confidence that Ministers would go on 
‘with those wholesome measures of economy. 
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and retrenchment which they had begun. 
He knew that his constituents, a numerous 
body, had, like himself, great faith in 
Ministers ; but, at the same time, they felt 
that the country could not prosper 
without the most rigid economy, and 
he, therefore, was grateful to the hon. 
member for Middlesex, for having brought 
forward this Motion. 

Lord George Lennox wasready tosupport 
the first Resolution, but he could not give 
his assent to the second. The question 
was, whether that House or his Majesty 
was to bestow rewards on public servants. 
He agreed with the noble Lord(Lord Al- 
thorp) that this question would be more pro- 
perly discussed when the Estimates came 
under the consideration of the House. He 
did not approve of the policy of abolishing 
these sinecures, A noble relative of his, 
the Duke of Gordon, was colonel of the 
Ist Royals, a regiment that had been in 
India for the last tweny-four years. The 
noble Duke’s situation was undoubtedly a 
sinecure. 

Mr. Hume: It is not a sinecure. 

Lord George Lennox: The hon, mem- 
ber for Middlesex said, it was not a sine- 
cure, while the hon, and learned member 
for Dublin seemed, by his cheering, to 
have a different opinion of the subject. 
He would leave them to settle the matter 
between them; but he was ready to admit 
that, in his opinion, the situation was a 
sinecure. Still he doubted the policy of 
abolishing such sinecures, If they did 
away with these places, in what situation 
would they place the officers of the army? 
Let them recollect that a major-general, 
after having risked his life for thirty or 
forty years in the service of his country, 
and spilled his blood, had not more than 
17s, a-day. Would they, then, take out 
of the King’s hand the power of rewarding 
those deserving officers? He was one 
who had not pledged himself to any par- 
ticular line of conduct, but he was inclined 
to give the Ministers his support. He 
must, however, vote against them, unless 
they conducted the Government of the 
country on principles of the strictest 
economy. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex and himself would ver 
soon come to an understanding with 
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respect to the sinecure which had been 

mentioned by the last speaker. That 

sinecure did not fall within the terms of 

the present. Motion; but if the present 
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Motion were successful, it would fall with- 
in the terms of the next. It appeared to 
him that there was no sinecure more 
deserving of the notice of the House of 
Commons than the one which had been 
mentioned by the noble Lord (Lord G. 
Lennox). Here was a noble Duke pos- 
sessing large estates and a vast income, 
who received a considerable portion of the 
public money for which he rendered no 
service. That was a state of things that 
could not be continued, The Reform Bill 
was intended to give good and cheap 
government. Were not the people, he 
asked, from one end of the kingdom to 
another, actually screaming for a reduc- 
tion of taxation? But how could they 
take off taxes when they would not con- 
sent to the abolition of these sinecures? 
They ought to come at last to common 
sense; and if real services had been per- 
formed, to pay them, not on false pretences, 
but on real and acknowledged grounds. 
If it were the prerogative of the Crown, as 
the fountain of honour, to bestow these 
offices of dignity, it was the duty of the 
House of Commons, as the guardian of 
the public purse, to say, that no part of 
the treasure within that purse should go 
to the support of those who had not de- 
served those dignities by the gallantry of 
their exploits. The noble Lord had said, 
that this question was a mere question of 
time, as the propriety of each of these 
offices might be discussed on the Estimates. 
Now he thought that it would be much 
better on the present occasion to establish 
a general principle, rather than enter into 
an invidious examination of each case 
upon the Estimates, when addresses would 
be made to their compassion, and they 
would hear a great deal about the charming 
wife and amiable family of each officer 
who was to be mulcted of his appointment. 
He put it to the Reformed Parliament 
thus—** Will you or will you not vote for 
the abolition of sinecures?” Upon that 
point let us divide. When the House 
asked Ministers for the Repeal of the 
Assessed.taxes and for the reduction of 
the Soap-duties, what answer did the 
House expect to receive from Ministers ? 
He would tell them what answer the 
House would get. Ministers would say, 
‘‘ The public service requires these taxes.” 
Then let the House deprive them of that 
pretence by insisting that the public 
money should not be expended upon 


those offices to which no public duties. 
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were attached. He contended that Mi- 
nisters, by opposing this Motion, had 
fairly thrown the question of “ sinecure, 
or no sinecure,” before the public. The 
pauper list was extending not only in Ire- 
land, but also in England. They had 
heard that even in England there were 
families famishing—for they could not be 
said to be living—on a wretched pittance 
of 24d. a-day. Would they, under such 
circumstances, think of continuing these 
naval and military sinecures? The ques- 
tion before them was simply this—‘ Will 
you, the Members of the Reformed Par- 
liament, by your first vote, continue, or 
will you by your first vote, abolish sine- 
cures?” On the manner in which they 
answered that question would rest their 
future character and estimation with the 
country. 

Mr. George Williams merely rose to briefly 
state his view of the question. It was his 
unbiassed opinion that all extravagance in 
the public expenditure should be imme- 
diately put a stop to. He said it was his 
unbiassed opinion, as he was not influenced 
by any promise or pledge made to his con- 
stituents. Indeed he stood there in a 
most peculiar situation. It was with the 
greatest unwillingness that he accepted 
the honour of a seat in that House, to 
which he was sent in direct opposition to 
his own inclination. He never sought the 
honour of a vote in that assembly; for, 
to tell the truth, he never saw his consti- 
tuents, nor did they even know him. He 
repeated, his constituents never knew nor 
saw him, until he went among them to 
thank them for the confidence they had 
placed in him by electing him as their Re- 
presentative. Upon what ground, then, 
did they elect him? Why, they just 
knew enough of him to be convinced that 
he was an unfliching opposer of all useless 
public expense. They knew this because 
he had opposed all extravagance within 
his local power, in the hundreds and 
parishes in the vicinity of his residence; 
consequently it was not surprising that he 
should now publicly support measures of 
economy. He should be glad, if he could 
do so conscientiously, to support the pre- 
sent Ministers, because he thought them 
honest ; indeed the only honest Ministers 
that had governed the country for many 
years, Yet if they failed in their promises 
of economy—and they had made solemn 
ones, still fresh in the minds of the people— 
he would not hesitate one moment m 
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withdrawing from them his support. Mi- 
nisters might have their considerations for 
not consenting to certain reductions, but 
he would tell them that the first of all 
considerations with them ought to be the 
persons who contributed to the grants 
they disposed of. There was much poverty 


prevalent in the country, and he knew} 


many of his own constituents who were in 
absolute want. Hehad been among them 
and through them; and he saw, that they 


were but one instance of that extra-' 


ordinary mass of distress which was so 
general throughout the country. 


to the public service. 


Sir James Graham assured the hon. | 


Member, who had just sat down, that as 
one of his Majesty’s Ministers he was 
grateful for the confidence which the hon. 
Member had expressed himself ready to 
repose in them, and that he was ready, in 
common with the rest of his colleagues, to 
enforce every measure of real economy 
which prudence dictated, and the effi- 
ciency of the service duly warranted. Un- 
like the hon. Member, whose constituents 
had neither known nor seen him until 
after his election, he had been for the last 
four or five years connected with a large 
constituency, which both knew and saw 
him. Among them he had passed his 
life—to them he had pledged himself to 
pursue the most rigid economy—and 
before them he should be ashamed to ap- 
pear again, if he were to fail to fulfil his 
pledge even to the very letter. Anxious 
as he was upon all questions to stand well 
with his constituents, he was more parti- 
cularly anxious to stand. well with them 
upon this; for he admitted that this ques- 
tion, as it had been presented to the 
House by the hon. member for Middlesex, 
and the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, was one of great public import- 
ance. The hon. member for Middlesex 
had reminded him of the conduct which 
he had pursued whilst sitting on the other 
side of the House, and had paid him the 
compliment of saying, that whilst in oppo- 
sition he had used every exertion in his 
power to enforce economy in every depart- 
ment of the State. The hon. member for 
Middlesex had recollected that his noble 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with whom he (Sir J. Graham) had co- 
Operated both in office and out of office, 
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would never consent to one shilling—he | 
said emphatically one shilling—being | 
spent which was not absolutely essential | 
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‘ had always abstained from voting with the 

hon. Member on this question. The hon. 
‘member for Middlesex had probably for- 
_ gotten the conduct which he (Sir J. Gra- 
'ham) had also adopted upon it, or else 
'the hon. Member must have known that 
! he had differed from him, and had voted 

with his noble friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, from a firm conviction 
that, with one or two exceptions, these 
military and naval Governments (for he 
would not call them sinecures), could not 
be abolished with advantage to the public, 
either in a political, a moral, or an econo- 
mical point of view. One of the excep- 
tions to which he was alluding was the 
Governorship of Dartmouth Castle, which 
| was held not by a military officer, but by 
a civilian, and the others were the Lieu- 
tenant-governorships in some of the smaller 
West-Indian islands. What had been 
the ceurse which the present Administra- 
tion had pursued with regard to these ex- 
ceptions? They attempted to carry Dart- 
mouth Castle by storm—they advanced 
gallantly to the attack, but, as the House 
knew, they were signally defeated. But 
having carried the question of Reform, 
and by carrying that question having 
destroyed the influence which previously 
nominated the two Members for the 
borough of Dartmouth, they did not hesi- 
tate to withdraw the salary from the 
Governor of Dartmouth Castle, who, he 
ought to state, was also the proprietor of 
the borough. The House would also have 
the goodness to recollect, that with regard 
to the other exception, the West-India is- 
lands, his noble friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had that evening an- 
nounced to them, that the salaries of the 
Lieutenant-governorsofthose islands, when 
they werenot acting Lieutenant-governors, 
would be withdrawn. The question, 
therefore, which the House had now to 
consider, was this: —‘ Are these naval and 
military appointments sinecures?” He 
should contend that they were not. Be- 
fore he entered into the discussion of that 
question, he would, with the permission of 
the House, notice.the doubt which the 
hon. member for Middlesex had insinuated 
respecting his (Sir J. Graham’s) non-ful- 
filment of his pledges of economy. It did 
not become him, as a member of the Go- 
vernment, to boast of what he had done 
in that respect, for he readily admitted 
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that a public servant was doing nothing 
| more than his duty in accomplishing all 
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possible savings of the public money. He 
claimed no merit then for what he had 
done; but he thought that, without in- 
curring the charge of presumption, he 
might mention that, since he had had the 
honour of holding the situation of First 
Lord of the Admiralty, he had, in the Esti- 
mates of the navy, made a reduction of 
1,000,0002., or of nearly one-fourth of the 
whole previous amount for the effective 
establishment. He had done that with- 
out diminishing the efficiency of the navy, 
and after the retrenchments of an Ad- 
ministration which he believed was sin- 
cerely disposed to act with great economy 
in every branch of the publicservice. He 
had also the satisfaction of announcing to 
the House, that in the Estimates for the 
present year, which he should present at 
no very distant day, he had carried the 
large reduction of last year still further, 
and should again have the satisfaction of 
laying before the House a much reduced 
estimate. As the subject of patronage 
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was also before the House, he hoped that 
he might be forgiven for stating that, in 
addition to the inferior clerks whom he 
had been compelled by a sense of duty to 
discharge, though with great pain to him- 


self, on account of the individual suffering 
which their discharge too often created, 
he had got rid of twelve Commissioners, 
some with salaries not below 800/. a-year, 
and some with salaries of 2,000/. a-year, 
and all forming and commanding that 
species of patronage which it was gene- 
rally deemed most desirable for an Admi- 
nistration to possess. He should do great 
injustice to his colleagues, if he took the 
merit of these reductions to himself, when 
they had all concurred with him in the 
propriety of making them. The depart- 
ment over which he presided had given 
him some peculiar advantages, of which 
he had availed himself; but he assured 
the House that his colleagues, each in his 
respective department, were acting upon 
the same principles, and engaged in the 
same work of economy and retrenchment. 
There had been effected during the last 
year in all the departments of the Govern- 
ment, a saving in the amount of official 
salaries of 284,000/., and the whole reduc- 
tion in the Estimates amounted to 
2,800,0002., Had this reduction been a 
mere barren reduction of office? No, it 
was accompanied by a reduction of taxa- 
tion to the amount of 1,800,0002. The 
deficiency in the revenue had now ceased 
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te exist, and ‘he believed that his noble 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would this year, for the first time’ for 
many years, have it in his power to prove, 
to the satisfaction of the House, that we 
had a bond fide surplus of revenue abave 
expenditure, arising nat from new taxes, 
but accompanying diminished taxation, and 
an economical management of the public 
purse, committed to their charge. He 
had been led into this statement, which 
was not exactly germane to the subject 
before the House, by the insinuations of 
the hon. member for Middlesex; but he 
was sure that no man in the House would 
feel more pleasure than his hon. friend in 
finding that the assurances given to him 
by Ministers whilst they were his co- 
operators on the other side of the House 
had not been empty boasts, but that they 
had been fulfilled by their efforts to effect 
retrenchment, and to reduce taxation, re- 
deeming their pledges to the full extent 
which the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice would allow. With respect to the 
specific question before the House, he be- 
lieved that these naval and military offices, 
with the emoluments attached to them, 
could not be discontinued without ma- 
terially impairing the efficiency beth of 
the army and of the navy, The hon, and 
gallant member for Woreester (Colonel 
Davies) had objected to this mode of re- 
munerating our naval and military officers; 
but as the hon. and gallant Member knew 
that a lieutenant-coloneley could not be 
purchased for less than 4,500/., he had 
a right to ask the hon. Member whether, 
from his knowledge of business, he 
was not aware that if any young man in- 
vested that sum in the purchase of an 
annuity, he would obtain for it a much 
larger annual income than the pay of a 
Major-general, though he might get that 
for twenty years? The hon. and gallant 
Member proposed to give to naval and 
military officers, instead of these offices, 
an increased amount of pay; but he (Sir 
James Graham) was of opinion, that such 
a mode of proceeding would not only be 
contrary to the first principles of economy, 
but that it would be a premium on me- 
diocrity, to withdraw great rewards for 
superior merit. He knew that he was 
speaking in the presence of many 
naval and military officers, and that it 
was at all times difficult to analyze the 
different motives which impelled men to 





bgreat exertions, He believed, however, 
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that no professions were so little influenced’ 


by mere mercenary motives, as the army 
and the navy. The motives which in- 
fluenced the members of them to ‘‘ spurn 
delights, and live laborious days,” were of 
a mixed nature ;—first and foremost came 
the love of fame and personal distinction, 
and next came that perpetual longing 
after home—that never failing hope, that 
when danger was confronted and victory 
won, they should have the means of retreat- 
ing into a safe and easy retirement, in 
which their country would provide for the 
comforts of their declining days, in return 
for their having spent their early years in 
battling for her safety and for her glory. 
He thought also that pecuniary motives, 
though certainly they were not the chief 
motives, were not, and certainly ought 
not to be, entirely lost sight of. He said, 
that the country would never obtain great 
exertions from its naval and military 
officers, without holding out to them some 
hope of pecuniary remuneration; and the 
question therefore was, in what mode should 
that pecuniary remuneration be made? 
It was undoubtedly part of the patronage 
of the Crown to appoint to these offices. 
The Crown had a right in the first instance 
to appoint to commands; it had next the 
power of punishing those whom it ap- 
pointed to commands, if punishing were 
necessary; and it would therefore be ex- 
tremely hard, if when it had the power of 
punishing, it had not also the power of 
rewarding such of its servants as distin- 
guished themselves in the hour of battle. 
In what situation, then, was the question 
at present? The Crown appointed to 
commands, but the House checked the 
money expenditure necessary to support 
them. Had the Crown the power of 
affixing salaries to those appointments in 
the mode of pensions? Certainly not. 
These appointments differed from pensions, 
inasmuch as the emoluments did not 
attach to the offices, but passed annually 
under the revision of the House of Com- 
mons, which had the power of marking 
its dissatisfaction with the claims of those 
who held them, by withholding the salary 
usually paid for their support. The right 
of appointment was vested in the Crown ; 
the rm of voting the money was the 
privilege of the House; and in that view 


he thought that the Resolutions of the 
hon. Member interfered directly with the 
prerogative of the Crown. He had stated 
his opinion on the principle of this 
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Motion, and he would proceed to state 
eertain facts connected with his own 
department, in order to show, that in 
office he had not disregarded the opinions 
which he had formerly expressed when 
out of office. When he first went to 
the Admiralty, he found that five royal 
yachts were then in commission. One of 
them, he was given to understand, was 
connected with the service of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. He had found it 
consistent with the public business not so 
to employ it longer, and he had great 
satisfaction in stating, that it was with the 
full satisfaction of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland that he had had that yacht paid 
off. It had been found necessary to ap- 
point Superintendants in the yards at 
Woolwich and at Pembroke. He thought 
that the services of the two officers who 
commanded the royal yachts at those 
arsenals might be made available for that 
purpose ; and he had in consequence con- 
verted them from Commandants of the 
yachts into Superintendents of the yards 
at those two places. He had thus con- 
verted two sinecure offices into real and 
efficient offices. Two yachts still re- 
mained in commission, and he put it to 
the country whether, with a naval King 
upon the Throne of these realms, it was 
to be considered preposterous to have two 
yachts always ready for the King and his 
family? Would the House withdraw 
from his present Majesty that which all the 
Sovereigns of this country had enjoyed 
since the period of the Revolution. Unless 
the House should decide against him by 
its vote, he certainly should persevere in 
keeping up two royal yachts. The ques- 
tion, then, as far as it regarded his de- 
partment, was narrowed to the propriety 
of continuing to have two Generals of 
Marines, four Colonels of Marines, a Vice- 
admiral, and a Rear-admiral of England. 
The whole amount of salary received by 
the whole of these officers was 4,740/. 
Although the sum was small, he admitted 
that if the principle on which it was paid 
was wrong, it was the duty of the House, 
however small the sum might be, to inter- 
pose its protecting arm, and to say, that 
the country would no longer bear it. He 
would venture to read to the House the 
names of the Vice-admirals and Rear- 
admirals of England since the first creation 
of their respective offices; and he chal- 
lenged the House to say, that the salaries 
attached to these appointments had been 
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misapplied, if signal services and eminent 
gallantry, displayed in a hundred fights, 
had any claim upon the gratitude of the 
country. Thenames of the Vice-admirals 
of England appointed since the year 1781, 
when the office was first-created, were, 
Lord Rodney, Lord Howe, Lord Bridport, 
Admiral Cornwallis, Admiral Sir William 
Young, Lord de Saumarez, and Lord Ex- 
mouth; and since the death of the last 
named gallant hero, he (Sir James Gra- 
ham) had appointed Admiral Sir Edward 
Thornborough to be his successor. That 
gallant veteran was one of the oldest 
officers in the navy, and could boast of 
having spent forty years in the service of 
his country. He was a Lieutenant when 
his present Majesty first went to sea, 
and, what was more, he was Lieutenant in 
the same ship in which his Majesty him- 
self served. His Majesty was desirous of 
marking his sense of the services rendered 
to his country by Sir Edward Thorn- 
borough, and, in obedience to his Majesty’s 
commands, he had appointed him Vice- 
admiral of England. When the Navy 
Estimates were brought forward, that ap- 
pointment would necessarily come under 
the consideration of the House. The 
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reasons why he had recommended Sir 
Edward Thornborough to the office which 


he now held would then be discussed. If 
he should be unable to vindicate the ap- 
pointment, the hon. member for Middlesex 
could move the House to withhold the 
salary usually attached to it. [Mr. Hume, 
““No, no.”] Would the hon. Member 
shrink from that task if he thought the 
reduction of the salary due to the public ? 
If he would, then had he degenerated 
sadly from that firmness of principle 
which formerly distinguished him. He 
would next proceed to read to the House 
the names of the Rear-admirals of England 
within the same time. They were—Sir 
Alexander Hood, Lord Howe, Lord Brid- 
port, Admiral Cornwallis, Sir William 
Young, Lord de Saumarez, Lord Northesk, 
Sir Thomas Foley, and Sir George Martin. 
He had himself appointed Sir George 
Martin to that office since the Estimates 
of last year were voted. What, he would 
ask, was the day upon which this Motion 
was made ?—the 14th of February, the 
anniversary of the battle of St. Vincent. 
Sir George Martin was the personal friend 
of the immortal Nelson. In that battle 
Nelson’s ship was, as many Gentlemen 
would recollect, much crippled; and, 
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finding that he should be obliged to quit 
it, he selected the ship commanded by Sir 
George Martin as that to which he would 
remove his flag. The office to which he 
had appointed Sir George Martin was an 
office famous for its dignity, and had 
therefore great attraction in the eyes of 
naval officers; but what were its emolu- 
ments?—-385/. a-year. What did they sup- 
pose the emoluments of the office of Vice- 
admiral to be? —480/. a-year.—As to the 
propriety of retaining the office of General 
and Colonel of Marines, he would merely 
state, that Lord Nelson and Lord Colling- 
wood had both been Generals of Marines, 
and that in the list of Colonels of Marines 
were to be found the names of some of 
the most gallant officers that had ever 
graced the British navy The emoluments 
of these officers were small, but the 
stimulus which they afforded for gallant 
deeds, and heroic exertions, was incal- 
culable; and, in his conscience, he believed 
that he should betray the King whom he 
served, and what was more, the people 
whose servant he was proud to be, and 
whose approbation he was eager to secure, 
if, in seeking the transient popularity of 
the hour—a popularity of insignificant 
value, when compared with that perma- 
nent and durable good-will which the 
people always showed to those who 
honestly sought their real interests, he 
consented to a Motion, which, if it were 
carried, was calculated to unnerve the 
energy, and to decrease the efficiency both 
of the army and navy. He was sure that 
if the House continued firm to the princi- 
ples on which it had so long acted towards 
both, the two services would transmit to 
the latest posterity, the glory of our arms 
untarnished, and the honour of the 
country unimpeached. 

Mr. Roebuck thought it was a strange 
sight to witness Ministers, while professing 
themselves the uncompromising advocates 
of Reform and retrenchment, fighting the 
battle, as it were, for every old abuse con- 
nected with the public expenditure, and 
squandering the money of the people, as 
if their funds were inexhaustible. What 
was the nature of the present Motion? 
The resolutions which the hon. member 
for Middlesex had moved went simply to 
establish a principle—a principle which he 
denied any real friend of that retrench- 
ment in the public establishments, which 
the people expected, could oppose. To 
the first of the resolutions the noble Lord 
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(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
expressed himself favourable, and from 
the second he had only dissented because 
he did not think the present was the pro- 
per period for bringing it forward. 

Lord Althorp denied, that he had ex- 
pressed himself favourable to the second 
resolution. 

Mr. Roebuck: “then I am to understand 
that the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), one of the principal Ministers 
of his Majesty’s Whig Administration, an 
administration professing Reform and re- 
trenchment, does not wish to do away 
with sinecures?” What would the people 
think, when they found that Administra- 
tion giving the whole force of their power- 
ful opposition to the first attempt at eco- 
nomy of a Reformed Parliament? The 
object of the hon. member for Middlesex 
was to send forth to the country some 
assurance that an end would be put to that 
odious system under which the people of 
England were taxed for the payment of 
exorbitant pensions and unmerited sine- 
cures. The right hon. the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, thought it would be an act 
of immorality to curtail the patronage of 
the Crown. In his (Mr. Roebuck’s) 
opinion, it was much more immoral to 
continue the distress of the country by 
the maintenance of their present burthens. 
It was true the emoluments in question 
were small, but the condition of the peo- 
ple imperatively demanded that every 
penny should be saved in every depart- 
ment. He did not think the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir James Graham) expressed a 
very complimentary opinion of the army 
and navy, when he laid down the position 
that it was necessary to place at the dis- 
posal of the Crown, posts of emolument 
and honour, to induce gallant officers to 
do their duty. If such a position was 
just, he (Mr. Roebuck) entertained a very 
erroneous opinion of those individuals 
who composed the officers of his Majesty’s 
service, The noble Lord (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) had adopted a similar 
position to that laid down by the right hon. 
Baronet. That noble Lord asserted that, 
by taking off 7,0002.of the public expense, 
the House would ruin the service. It was, 
indeed, paying the service a poor compli- 
ment, to say that the paltry sum of 7,000/. 
formed an officer’s sole inducement in the 
performance of his duty. As to the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham’s) argu- 
ment, that it was superfluous in the House 
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to vote a resolution respecting sinecures, 
as an opportunity was annually afforded 
on the bringing forward the Estimates, to 
withhold the salary attached to them, he 
had only to observe, that, in his opinion, it 
would be better to reverse the order of 
things, and defer making appointments 
until Parliament had voted the salaries. 
At present appointments were first made, 
and then the House of Commons was 
placed in the unpleasant situation either 
of wasting the public money or deceiving 
expectations. The noble Lord (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had talked much 
of the proneness to liberality which the 
House of Commons always manifested. 
The noble Lord had not as yet tried a 
Reformed House of Commons. When 
he did so, he (Mr. Roebuck) trusted that 
that proneness to liberality would be 
transferred from particular individuals to 
awhole nation. [Cries of ‘ Question” 
and “‘hear.”] He would not persevere 
in his remarks if those interruptions con- 
tinued. Perhaps his mode of address 
was not considered captivating enough 
to obtain attention from the House. 
The subject of the reduction of expen- 
diture, and of the taxes, was one to 
which the people seemed more awake than 
any other. He should, for his own part, 
perhaps, prefer that it were not so, but he 
knew it to be a fact, that stronger opinions 
were held on these subjects than on any 
other. There were some taxes which 
were peculiarly odious, and which had 
called forth the loudest expressions of dis- 
approbation throughout the kingdom. He 
alluded especially to the Assessed-taxes, 
the taxes on houses and windows, and 
the taxes on knowledge. When it was 
suggested to his Majesty’s Ministers that 
those taxes should be taken off, the answer 
was, that it was impossible to abolish them, 
because the necessary expenses of the 
kingdom could not be met without them. 
He would beg to ask the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether it 
would not be better to reduce the expendi- 
ture which made those taxes necessary, 
than by persisting in it, to endanger the 
peace and security of the country. The evil 
of over taxation was not alone the distress 
it created among that class on whom the 
taxes fell most heavily, but the disunion 
and jealousy it created between the lower 
classes and the higher, because the lower 
classes were apt to throw upon the higher 
classes the blame of all those evils whichre~ 
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evil complained of, as connected with the 
national debt, was, that it was ruinous to 
public morality. He did not know whether 
the noble Lord opposite thought that there 
was any public morality, but he could 
assure the noble Lord that there was such 
a thing. He would go further than the 
hon. Member who introduced the subject 
under discussion to their notice, in the 
principle which he adopted. That hon. 
Member had moved a resolution, to the 
effect that sinecures were inexpedient as a 
means of rewarding public service. He 
(Mr. Roebuck) would go further— he 
would not pay where no services were 
performed—neither would he pay over- 
much for services performed. He would 
proportion the remuneration to the service. 
Moreover, he would save every item of 
expenditure, however small, that could be 
saved. Sinecures must be done away with, 
in order to meet the expectations of the 
country. 

Major Beauclerk rose, amidst loud cries 
of ‘Question, question.” He would 
only detain them for a very few minutes. 
He was convinced from his knowledge of 
military men—and he knew very many— 
that nothing was more hurtful tothe army 
in general, or more disagreeable to the 
majority of the officers both of the army 
and navy, than those sinecures. He knew 
it to be the case; for nothing could be 
more disagreeable to them than the colli- 
sion into which those sineeures brought 
them with the people, and the bad feelings 
they created throughout the country. They 
did not object to the particular services 
performed by officers being rewarded, and 
well rewarded; but they objected to the 
system of officers obtaining sinecures, not 
for services performed, but because they 
happened to have powerful friends in that 
House. It was amusing to hear the right 
hon. Baronet (the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty) talk as if sinecures and pensions 
were always given to men of merit, and to 
men of merit only. He would grant that 
since that right hon. Gentleman was in office 
men of merit had been advanced to posts 
of honour and emolument; but he would 
beg the House to look to the service in 
general, and say whether the men who 
deserved best of their country for their 
services were those who enjoyed sinecures, 
or whether it was always merit which met 
with the greatest reward? He thought that 
the reverse of that proposition was very 
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apparent in the public service, whether 
civil or military. He confessed that he 
felt much surprised at the manner in 
which the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had expressed himself 
towards the hon. member for Middlesex, 
in alluding to the taunt thrown out by 
that hon. Member against the hon. mem- 
ber for Cumberland, for not being so 
economical in his government, now that 
he was in office, as he was in his pro- 
fessions when he sat on the opposite side 
of the House. He (Major Beauclerk) 
could not forget that the right hon. Baronet 
was a member of that Ministry which, in 
in the last Parliament, by means of a 
packed majority, voted 100,000/. a-year to 
the Queen. He thought that that hon. 
Baronet, in giving his support to that 
measure, had broken faith with his con- 
stituents, as he was supported by them 
under a distinct pledge to promote eco- 
nomy in every department of the State. 
He knew that the people of this country 
were in deep distress, and that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to give them relief. 
The right hon. Baronet opposite seemed 
to think that there was but one way of 
obtaining that relief—that of reducing the 
taxes; but he (Major Beauclerk) thought 
that it was equally necessary to reduce 
the expenditure in every department. He 
thought it necessary to promote economy 
in all the public establishments. His 
Majesty’s Ministers were called on to cut 
down the expense of every department, 
from the Crown downwards ; and he would 
tell them, that if they did not, they would 
be buried in the same grave with their Tory 
predecessors. They might perhaps arrest 
the torrent, or chain the winds, but they 
would never stop the determination of the 
people to have a cheap and honest Go- 
vernment, 

Captain Yorke held opinions quite at 
variance with those expressed by the hon. 
member for Surrey. He was satisfied, at 
least as far as the navy was concerned, 
that pensions and sinecures were given to 
those officers in the service who best de- 
served them. He knew that, generally 
speaking, those situations were given 
to officers who had distinguished them- 
selves by their long services in the cause 
of the state, and who, by virtue of those 
services, richly deserved the gratitude of 
that House and of their country, and the 
greatest honours from their King. He ad- 
mitted that the right hon, Gentleman, the 
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First Lord of the Admiralty, had reduced 
the expenditure of the navy; but he im- 
paired its efficiency. He knew, from his own 
experience, that the efficiency of the navy 
was impaired by the reductions effected by 
the right hon. Gentleman. That right hon. 
Gentleman had saved one million on the 
whole expenditure; but that saving was 
effected on the most useful part of the 
naval force. It was effected by the re- 
duction of 1,000 marines, and of 4,000 
seamen, and by diminishing the expenditure 
on naval stores by 400,000/. He had seen 
the dock-yards at Portsmouth within the 
last six weeks, and he never saw a dock- 
yard soclean swept. ‘I'here were neither 
stores, nor timber, nor masts, nor cordage. 
He believed that if a line-of-battle ship 
were to put into that harbour with the loss 
of a mast, there would not be a lower- 
mast ready for her, nor even a top-sail- 
yard. He thought it the duty of the 
Government to look not only to the 
saving but to the efficiency of the service. 
As for the Motion of the hon. member for 
Middlesex, he believed that that hon. 
Member was not so anxious to cut down 
the expenditure as to withdrawthe patron- 
age connected with the expenditure from 
the hands of the Crown, and place it in 
the hands of the people. Now he, for 
one, thought the Crown should be sup- 
ported, and he called upon that House 
to stand by it. He agreed with the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that it was better to keep the present 
system of rewarding officers, by such ap- 
pointments, than to adopt the plan pro- 
posed by the hon, member for Worcester, 
of increasing the pay. That would really 
be to take from Peter to pay Paul; but 
he should he sorry to see the country so 
ungrateful to the officers who had fought 
in its behalf. The hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin said: ‘“ Let us divide—let 
us see who will vote for sinecures.” That 
might be a very proper expression to catch 
popular favour, and he had no doubt that 
that was the purpose for which it was used, 
He, himself, was anxious for popularity, 
but he would not endeavour to obtain it 
by truckling to any one set of men. He 
would support such measures as he thought 
would be beneficial to every class of his 
Majesty’s subjects, and to the honour and 
dignity of the Crown. 

Mr, Cobbett: When I entered this 
House, almost the first word I heard from 
the right hon, Baronet opposite, the First 
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Lord of the Admiralty was, that he de- 
spised popularity. Now I would just ask 
the right hon. Gentleman how many ad- 
dresses he received from the people at the 
time when he brought forward his grand 
exposition of the 113 swallowers of the 
public money? I saw one of the answers 
made by that right hon, Gentleman to 
one of those addresses—I saw it in the 
hands of a respectable clergyman, who 
was one of those who got up the address, 
who had supported the right hon, Gentle- 
man in his canvass for the county which 
he represents, and who cannot, therefore, 
be considered as particularly hostile to 
that Gentleman’s administration — and 
that answer was, that he had much plea- 
sure and satisfaction in having made a 
motion which pleased the people. Well, 
but in the search after popularity, I admit 
that those who do so by improper means, 
or for improper purposes, ‘are very wrong, 
and deserve to be disappointed; but are 
we to be told, that because we seek for 
popularity by endeavouring to save the 
purses of the people, we have in that an 
improper motive. What fault is to be 
found with my hon. and learned friend 
the member for Dublin—what crime is he 
guilty of that should draw down so many 
attacks on him from the other side of the 
House? His crime is this—that he is 
much beloved by the Irish people, and no 
other, When we propose measures to 
spare the purse of the people, the answer 
always is, how are we to pay the interest 
of the national debt? Why, even if there 
were not sufficient to meet the interest of 
the national debt, that would not be so bad 
as the proposition made by one of the pre- 
sent Ministers, who proposed to lay a tax of 
thirty per cent at once onail property in the 
funds. Now that wasa way of getting 
rid of a considerable part of the debt at 
once, without taking anything from the 
pocket of any one of the people, with the 
exception of the fundholders alone. My 
objection to the present system of indirect 
taxation is this, that it does not fall with 
equal severity on all classes—that the taxes 
are taken from the middle and working 
classes, and given to the aristocracy and 
their dependents; and that, upon the 
whole taxation, the middle and work- 
ing classes pay ten times as much as the 
nobility and landowners—that is, 4,000 
per cent in the one case, and 1,000 per 
cent in the other case. Stop, then, for 
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to bring forward his Motion for the House 
to gointo a Committee of Supply, and 
I pledge myself to prove the correct- 
ness of what I say; nay more, I pledge 
myself to demonstrate, that if the nobility 
the clergy, and the gentry had paid in the 
same proportion towards the taxes that the 
poorer classes have done, there would not 
be one farthing of that debt now due. 
Now, that is a statement which I think 
will be interesting. [A laugh.] Well may 
they laugh that pocket the money. I 
have only one more observation to make 
to the right hon. Member opposite, rela- 
tive to that Motion which exposed those 
113 sackers of the public money, who 
pocket 650,000/. of the money of the 
people—a sum equal to the wages of 
163,000 weavers, and to the Poor rates 
of the first five counties in England, taking 
them in alphabetical order, or to all 
the poor rates in the whole of Wales. That 
right hon. Gentleman said, in bringing 
forward the motion—which he did with 
ability and public spirit, which did him the 
greatest credit—that “if this statement 
made no impression on that House no- 
thing could.” Now, I will remind the 
right hon. Gentleman, that that abuse 
still exists, and that he has been two years 
in office ; and I say that if that statement 
makes no impression, nothing will. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson said, that as he 
had always been an advocate for economy, 
-and had invariably supported the hon. 
member for Middlesex in every measure 
of retrenchment which he had proposed, 
he thought it proper that he should give 
his reasons why he meant to vote against 
his present Motion. The first of the 
resolutions moved by the hon. Member he 
thought should be supported by every 
man who was a friend to his country; but 
the second resolution required, in his 
opinion, further investigation, He was 
not at all afraid of opposing the hon. 
Member on this question, because he 
must be aware that he did not oppose the 
Motion from any wish not to enforce 
economy in every department, but because 
he did not consider it as coming plainly 
before them at present. He was inclined 
to support the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the subject. He 
could assure the House, that when the 
question of the abolition of an office came 
before them, in which there was no duty to 
do, he would with all his heart vote for 
having it done away. He was an equal 
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enemy to sinecures, whether civil or mi- 
litary. He would vote against the Motion 
of the hon. member for Middlesex, but at 
the same time he was ready to support the 
abolition of any office, which, on investi- 
gation should be found to be unnecessary 
or impolitic. 

Sir Oswald Mosley said, that he had 
given his support to the Ministry hitherto, 
because he thought that their measures 
deserved support, but on this occasion he 
regretted that he should be obliged to 
withdraw his support. He was the last 
man in the world who would object to 
giving those who had served their country, 
with honour to themselves, and advantage 
to the State, an adequate reward, but 
he thought the better way would be to 
remunerate every man according to his 
work. 

Mr. Sheil was a good deal surprised 
at the manner in which the right hon. 
Baronet, the first Lord of the Admiralty, 
had expressed himself on one subject—an 
expression made use of with that peculiar 
modesty ‘for which that Gentleman was 
distinguished. He (Mr. Sheil) was struck 
with his saying that “he gave such and 
such offices—he made such and such 
appointments.” Now he (Mr. Sheil) 
thought that the sole question was, whether 
that right hon. Gentleman should continue 
to give those offices in future; whether 
he was to select the individuals on whom 
to confer such offices; or that the House 
of Commons should have the selections of 
the proper objects of reward. He begged 
that no Member should consider. the 
question at issue, as to the continuance 
or abolition of the offices in question; 
the real question was, whether his Majesty’s 
Ministers should have the power to confer 
rewards on the public servants; whether 
they were to be the medium through 
which the gloriously maimed, and illustri- 
ously mutilated—{ Laughter]. They might 
laugh; but he saw no reason to retract the 
expression—he saw no reason why those 
who were wounded in defence of their 
country, should not be considered as 
gloriously maimed, and illustriously mu- 
tilated. The question was whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was to have the 
choice of those who should be marked out 
for reward and distinction. He thought 
that the right hon. Member attached more 
consequence to the effect of the prospect 
of the reward than it deserved. He (Mr. 
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mounting’ the breach at St. Sebastian, 
thought much of the rewards which a 
grateful nation would bestow on its brave 
defenders. But that was no reason why 
the soldier and sailor should be forgotten, 
and in their latter days have no part in that 
opulence their bravery had secured to 
others, When they turned their steps 
homewards, they should find a comfort- 
able home to welcome them. He agreed, 
then, with the right hon. Gentleman, as to 
the propriety of the gift—the only point of 
difference was, whether his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters or the House of Commons were to 
have the selection of those who were 
deserving of rewards. His Majesty’s 
Ministers contended that they had the 
right of distribution. He could not agree 
with the hon. Baronet in that conclusion. 
In the choice of objects, it was proper 
that the public should be satisfied that the 
most deserving were chosen. How was 
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that to be known but by the choice 
emanating from the people’s Representa- 
tives? The conclusion necessarily to be 
drawn was, that the House of Commons 
ought to exercise the control over the 
choice. He did not mean to say, that the 


present Ministers were men who would 
abuse the power. They had shown, by the 
great reductions already effected, that they 
were sincerely disposed to lighten the 
burthens of the country; but, having gone 
so far, let them take care that they did not 
stop too soon; let them take care that in 
thus stopping short—and that, too, for 
a matter in itself comparatively trifling — 
they did not risk the loss of that which 
ought to be to them above all price—the 
confidence of the country. If the amount 
of the salary attached to those places 
were small, it was an admission that it did 
not afford the means of rewarding naval 
and military services as they deserved. 
Why, then, contend for the continuance 
of that which was inefficient for its object, 
when less objectionable modes of reward 
were in their power? The argument of 
those who supported this Motion was not 
for the abolition of the reward, but the 
abolition of the sinecure. It was said, that 
the proper time to make the objection 
to these offices would be when the Es- 
timates should come before the House. 
But let hon. Members consider that the 
case would then be different. It would 
not then be whether the office should 
be abolished, but whether A, B, or C, 
should lose so much income. Was-it not 
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admitted on all hands that questions 
relating to sinecure, or alleged sinecure 
places, could be best discussed without 
any reference to the individual holding 
them; for when the name of some dis- 
tinguished General or Admiral was con- 
nected with such sinecures, Members 
were but too apt to lose their antipathy to 
the sinecure, in sympathy for the man. 
The hon Member who had introduced 
the subject, mentioned the appointment 
to the office of Constable of the Round 
Tower at Windsor. He adverted to the 
subject now, not as a topic for declamation, 
but merely to show what an effect it 
had when the names of individuals were 
mentioned. To get rid of this difficulty, 
they ought not to wait until the estimates 
should come before them, when it must 
be considered almost as a personal matter ; 
but to decide it now, when they might do 
so as an abstract question, and without in 
any way mixing up or touching upon the 
delicacy of individual feeling. The ques- 
tion was one of the highest importance, 
involving, as it did, so important a prin- 
ciple; and, under the circumstances he 
had stated, he should feel it his duty 
to give his support to the Motion of 
the hon. member for Middlesex. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that he should 
not feel it necessary to trespass on the 
indulgence of the house for more than 
a very few moments; but after what 
had fallen from some hon. Members oppo- 
site, he could not allow the discussion to 
close without saying a few words. He 
fully concurred with the hon. and learned 
member for Louth [** No, no” |—for Kerry 
[‘‘ No”|—for Tipperary. He begged 
pardon, but hon. Gentlemen changed their 
counties so frequently that it was difficult 
to avoid such mistakes. He fully con- 
curred with the hon. and learned member 
for Tipperary, that the question before the 
House was one of the highest importance. 
It was no more nor less than this—was the 
control of the army to be placed in the 
hands of the Executive, acting by its 
responsible advisers, or in the House 
of Commons? It was not a mere question 
of pounds, shillings, and pence, or of 
confidence in one Government or another; 
but, it was a question he repeated, whether 
the House of Commons should leave the 
distribution of military rewards in the 
hands of the responsible advisers of the 
Crown, subject, however, to its own 
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without any immediate responsibility? He 
regretted that many hon. Members had 
been Jed away from the actual question 
before the House, to go into matters not 
much connected with it. One hon. Mem- 
ber had spoken of pensions and places, as 
if they were under the same regulations. 
But was there not this important difference 
between them—that the pensions were 
chargeable on the Consolidated Fund, and 
not subject to the annual revision of that 
House, while all naval and military ap- 
pointments must come under their con- 
sideration with the Estimates from year to 
year? And if he judged rightly of the 
feelings of a Reformed Parliament, it 
would not be much disposed to let any 
case of abuse pass unhoticed, of un- 
redressed. He was somewhat surprised at 
the language of the hon. and gallant 
member for Surrey (Major Beauclerk), 
who talked of Ministers appealing to 
packed majorities of that House. [Major 
Beauclerk: I spoke of the last Parlia- 
ment.] He begged pardon. He had 
understood the hon. Member to apply his 
remarks to this Parliament. It was not 
according to the constitution of the country 
that this remuneration should, in the first 
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instance, be granted by the Commons 
House of Parliament; and no hon. Gen- 
tleman had ventured to deny, that, on the 
whole, the military pay of a general officer, 
and, indeed, of some subalterns, was 
insufficient and inadequate to the merits 


of their services. His hon. and gallant 
friend the member for Worcester (Colonel 
Davies) had said that meritorious services 
should be provided for in another manner, 
and that the pay of a general officer 
was not sufficient, and ought to be greater; 
and the hon. member for Middlesex had 
observed that, in the case of old meritorious 
officers, God forbid that anything should 
be taken from them. But the whole 
question simply was, whether or not the 
Parliament of the country was to be 
the judge as well as paymasters of these 
services. The House could not but recollect 
and bear in mind the sort of canvassing 
which took place in the mere trivial mea- 
sures of road and railway bills, and in 
other cases where the interests of bodies 
of individuals were concerned; and on such 
subjects as those sought now to be brought 
before the House, what, he would inquire, 
would be the extent of the canvassing? 
The same invidiousness which attached 
to the case of a private bill, would attach 
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in a tenfold degree to the consideration of 
an original grant by the House of Com- 
mons. Unless they meant to alter 
the whole constitution of the country, 
they must leave in the hands of the 
Crown the power to reward its military 
and naval servants. It was not fair to 
the King’s Government, for to the con- 
sideration of this question, to call these 
provisions for services sinecures, according 
to the common sense and meaning of the 
word. True it was, that many officers 
enjoying these provisions were not doing 
duty; but it might as well be said, that 
half-pay was a sinecure as that such 
appointments were sinecures. The hon. 
member for Middlesex had said, that he 
would pay no man unless it were for 
services actually performed. Neither would 
he; but, at the same time, he would 
contend that superannuated or retired 
allowances must be considered as for me- 
ritorious past services, in the same manner 
as half-pay; andit was invidious, improper, 
and ungracious, to call such provisions 
sinecures. He did not know that it was 
necessary for him to say, that the Govern- 
ment with which he was connected had 
neither attempted, nor was it their wish to 
conceal anything whatsoever with reference 
to these grants. The items, the names of 
the parties, and their services, had been 
laid before the House, and all that the 
Government contended for was, that con+ 
sidering the pay of general officers to be 
insufficient (as it was admitted to be), in 
cases of extraordinary merit, the King 
ought to have the power to make such 
grants. If hon. Members were to look 
over and examine three or four of these 
lists, they would see how impossible it 
would be for the House to arrange them. 
He begged to call theattention of hon. Mem- 
bers to one or two casescontained in the lists 
of grants, to which allusion had been made. 
The first name he would mention was that 
of a Colonel Dumas, a most meritorious 
officer, who, after a setvice of many years, 
became blind, and by the regulations was 
not entitled to receive retired full pay, in- 
asmuch as he had not been wounded in 
action. In the case of that gallant officer, 
a small town majorship had been giveh 
him, and such a grant, if the Motion of the 
hon. tember for Middlesex were to pass, 
could not be made, Again, there was 
another gentleman, Colonel Grant, who, 
by the brevet rank from Waterloo, had 
obtained ‘an accession to his half-pay of 
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about 10d. a-day. The next to whom he 
would refer, was a distinguished officer, 
Colonel Loftus Gray, of the Rifle Brigade, 
who, having been seriously wounded, was 
entitled to a small pension, and who had, 
in addition, received an equally small ap- 
pointment in one of these governorships. 
He would not further allude to the case of 
Sir James Bathurst, whose merits had 
been detailed so fully by his noble friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, than to 
express his conviction, that no person, after 
such a detail, could think, that the remu- 
neration specially granted tothe gallant offi- 
cer to whom he alluded, was more than his 
meritorious services deserved. Such re- 
wards, he repeated, were not sinecures, 
but just remunerations for past services 
performed for the country, and allowed to 
men who must, at least, enjoy the appro~- 
bation and sympathy of their fellow-coun- 
trymen. They were superannuation al- 
lowances for men whose rewards were, it 
was admitted on all hands, small and in- 
sufficient. But the real gist of the ques- 
tion before- the House, was, whether or 
not the control of the naval and military 
service, and the distribution of high re- 
wards, should be left (as by the Constitu- 


tion it ought to be) in the hands of the 
Crown, or transferred to the control of 
the Parliament. The transfer, would in his 


opinion, be far from judicious. Some of 
these governorships were worth only 200/. 
or 3002. a-year ; but as they had some kind. 
of dignity and respect attached to them, 
they were a cheap method of rewarding 
eminent services. By the system at pre- 
sent pursued, a saving was made, and if 
any other was adopted, it would be at an 
increase of expense ; for officers looked to 
the honour of the appointments as well as 
to the emoluments they derived from them; 
and, if such appointments were not open 
to them, it was admitted by the common 
consent of the House, that an increase of 
pay must be given for the services they 
were called upon to perform. Before he 
concluded, he could not but remind the 
House of the difficult situation of indi- 
viduals connected, with the present, or any 
Government, for, instead of receiving credit 
for any measure of retrenchment that might 
be adopted, they were gratuitously taken 
to task, and it was soon found, that in 
pursuing these measures of retrenchment 
they made enemies, both of those they 
displaced, and those who demanded further 
retrenchments. The hon, member for Mid- 
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dlesex (Mr. Hume) had the other day 
made an observation, which had not a 
little. amused him (Sir John Hobhouse). 
The hon. Member had said, that the great 
duty of the Reformed House of Commons 
would be, to make the Ministry feel a little 
uneasy. He was certain that the hon. 
Gentleman had done that for every Mi- 
nistry ; and he could also assure him that 
he (Sir John Hobhouse) had not enjoyed 
a comfortable ten minutes since he had 
been in office. He could assure the 
House that he found no pleasure in being 
badgered night after night by the hon. 
Member and his friends, who were in the 
habit of making war upon all Administra- 
tions. He, however, hoped he had faith- 
fully discharged his duty ; and he trusted, 
notwithstanding what had been advanced 
in reference to the feelings of the people 
towards the Government, that they would, 
as they had already done, do the Ministers 
justice. He believed the people were not 
that fickle, wavering, and inconstant body 
that some persons had described them ; 
and, although it might be true that all 
governments ought to be watched, yet he 
would say, make no government uneasy, 
so as to render them unable, not only to 
do any duty at all, but to make it inca- 
pable of completing any useful act what- 
ever. He must also advert to what had 
fallen from the hon. member for Surrey 
(Major Beauclerk), with regard to the ex- 
pectations of the people from the Govern- 
ment, which he would illustrate by a fact 
of recent occurrence. A public meeting 
had been called for that day, of the in- 
habitants of Westminster, to be held in 
Covent Garden, for the purpose of peti- 
tioning for the repeal of the Septennial 
Act, for the introduction of the Vote by 
Ballot, and for the repeal of the Assessed 
taxes. The meeting had been fixed by the 
High Bailiff at 12 for 1 o'clock, at which 
hour that functionary came, and he (Sir 
John Hobhouse) believed that the hon. 
member for Surrey was of the party. 
There were then aboutseventy oreighty per- 
oan steembled ound the henbiags, babupiin 
them none ai all, upon which the High 
Bailiff expressed a wish to know the names 
of the gentlemen who were to perform on 
the occasion, [Major Beauclerk was not 
one of them.] The High Bailiff observed, 
that he had understood that several gen- 
tlemen whom he named, and some of 
whom he saw on the other side of the 
House, had promised, and had been ex- 
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without any immediate responsibility? He 
regretted that many hon. Members had 
been led away from the actual question 
before the House, to go into matters not 
much connected with it. One hon. Mem- 
ber had spoken of pensions and places, as 
if they were under the same regulations. 
But was there not this important difference 
between them—that the pensions were 
chargeable on the Consolidated Fund, and 
not subject to the annual revision of that 
House, while all naval and military ap- 
pointments must come under their con- 
sideration with the Estimates from year to 
year? And if he judged rightly of the 
feelings of a Reformed Parliament, it 
would not be much disposed to let any 
case of abuse pass unnoticed, of un- 
redressed. He was somewhat surprised at 
the language of the hon. and gallant 
member for Surrey (Major Beauclerk), 
who talked of Ministers appealing to 
packed majorities of that House. [Major 
Beauclerk: I spoke of the last Parlia- 
ment.] He begged pardon. He had 
understood the hon. Member to apply his 
remarks to this Parliament. It was not 


Sinecures and 


according to the constitution of the country 


that this remuneration should, in the first 
instance, be granted by the Commons 
House of Parliament; and no hon. Gen- 
tleman had ventured to deny, that, on the 
whole, the military pay of a general officer, 
and, indeed, of some stbalterns, was 
insufficient and inadequate to the merits 
of their services, His hon. and gallant 
friend the member for Worcester (Colonel 
Davies) had said that meritorious services 
should be provided for in another manner, 
and that the pay of a general officer 
was not sufficient, and ought to be greater; 
and the hon. member for Middlesex had 
observed that, in the case of old meritorious 
officers, God forbid that anything should 
be taken from them. But the whole 
question simply was, whether or not the 
Parliament of the country was to be 
the judge as well as paymasters of these 
services. The House could not but recollect 
and bear in mind the sort of canvassing 
which took place in the mere trivial mea- 
sures of road and railway bills, and in 
other cases where the interests of bodies 
of individuals were concerned; and on such 
subjects as those sought now to be brought 
before the House, what, he would inquire, 
would be the extent of the canvassing ? 
The same invidiousness which attached 
to the case of a private bill, would attach 
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in a tenfold degree to the consideration of 
an original grant by the House of Com- 
mons. Unless they meant to alter 
the whole constitution of the country, 
they must leave in the hands of thé 
Crown the power to reward its military 
and naval servants. It was not fair to 
the King’s Government, for to the con- 
sideration of this question, to call these 
provisions for services sinecures, according 
to the common sense and meaning of the 
word. True it was, that many officers 
enjoying these provisions were not doing 
duty; but it might as well be said, that 
half-pay was a sinecute as that such 
appointments were sinecures. The hon. 
member for Middlesex had said, that he 
would pay no man unless it were for 
services actually performed. Neither would 
he; but, at the same tifme, he would 
contend that superannuated or retired 
allowances must be considered as for me- 
ritorious past services, in the same manner 
as half-pay; andit was invidious, improper, 
and ungracious, to call such provisions 
sinecures. He did not know that it was 
necessary for him to say, that the Govern- 
ment with which he was connected had 
neither attempted, nor was it their wish to 
conceal anything whatsoever with reference 
to these grants. The items, the names of 
the parties, and their services, had been 
laid before the House, and all that the 
Government contended for was, that con+ 
sidering the pay of general officers to be 
insufficient (as it was admitted to be), in 
cases of extraordinary merit, the King 
ought to have the power to make such 
grants. If hon. Members were to look 
over and examine three or four of these 
lists, they would see how impossible it 
would be for the House to arrange then. 
He begged to call theattention of hon. Mem-~- 
bers to one or two casescontained in the lists 
of grants, to which allusion had been made. 
The first name he would mention was that 
of a Colonel Dumas, a most meritorious 
officer, who, after a service of many years, 
became blind, and by the regulations was 
not entitled to receive retired full pay, in- 
asmuch as he had not been wounded in 
action. In the case of that gallant officer, 
a small town majorship had been given 
him, and such a grant, if the Motion of the 
hon. member for Middlesex were to pass, 
could not be made. Again, there was 
another gentleman, Colonel Grant, who, 
by the brevet rank from Waterloo, had 
obtained -an accession to his half-pay of 
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about 10d. a-day. The next to whom he 
would refer, was a distinguished officer, 
Colonel Loftus Gray, of the Rifle Brigade, 
who, having been seriously wounded, was 
entitled to a small pension, and who had, 
in addition, received an equally small ap- 
pointment in one of these governorships. 
He would not further allude to the case of 
Sir James Bathurst, whose merits had 
been detailed so fully by his noble friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, than to 
express his conviction, that no person, after 
such a detail, could think, that the remu- 
neration specially granted tothe gallant offi- 
cer to whom he alluded, was more than his 
meritorious services deserved. Such re- 
wards, he repeated, were not sinecures, 
but just remunerations for past services 
performed for the country, and allowed to 
men who must, at least, enjoy the appro- 
bation and sympathy of their fellow-coun- 
trymen. They were superannuation al- 
lowances for men whose rewards were, it 
was admitted on all hands, small and in- 
sufficient. But the real gist of the ques- 


tion before: the House, was, whether or 
not the control of the naval and military 
service, and the distribution of high re- 
wards, should be left (as by the Constitu- 


tion it ought to be) in the hands of the 
Crown, or transferred to the control of 
the Parliament. The transfer, would in his 
opinion, be far from judicious. Some of 
these governorships were worth only 200/. 
or 300/. a-year ; but as they had some kind. 
of dignity and respect attached to them, 
they were a cheap method of rewarding 
eminent services. By the system at pre- 
sent pursued, a saving was made, and if 
any other was adopted, it would be at an 
increase of expense ; for officers looked to 
the honour of the appointments as well as 
to the emoluments they derived from them; 
and, if such appointments were not open 
to them, it was admitted by the common 
consent of the House, that an increase of 
pay must be given for the services they 
were called upon to perform. Before he 
concluded, he could not but remind the 
House of the difficult situation of indi- 
viduals connected, with the present, or any 
Government, for, instead of receiving credit 
for any measure of retrenchment that might 
be adopted, they were gratuitously taken 
to task, and it was soon found, that in 
pursuing these measures of retrenchment 
they made enemies, both of those they 
displaced, and those who demanded further 
retrenchments, The hon, member for Mid- 
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dlesex (Mr. Hume) had the other day 
made an observation, which had not a 
little. amused him (Sir John Hobhouse). 
The hon. Member had said, that the great 
duty of the Reformed House of Commons 
would be, to make the Ministry feel a little 
uneasy. He was certain that the hon. 
Gentleman had done that for every Mi- 
nistry ; and he could also assure him that 
he (Sir John Hobhouse) had not enjoyed 
a comfortable ten minutes since he had 
been in office. He could assure the 
House that he found no pleasure in being 
badgered night after night by the hon. 
Member and his friends, who were in the 
habit of making war upon all Administra- 
tions. He, however, hoped he had faith- 
fully discharged his duty ; and he trusted, 
notwithstanding what had been advanced 
in reference to the feelings of the people 
towards the Government, that they would, 
as they had already done, do the Ministers 
justice. He believed the people were not 
that fickle, wavering, and inconstant body 
that some persons had described them ; 
and, although it might be true that all 
governments ought to be watched, yet he 
would say, make no government uneasy, 
so as to render them unable, not only to 
do any duty at all, but to make it inca- 
pable of completing any useful act what- 
ever. He must also advert to what had 
fallen from the hon. member for Surrey 
(Major Beauclerk), with regard to the ex- 
pectations of the people from the Govern- 
ment, which he would illustrate by a fact 
of recent occurrence. A public meeting 
had been called for that day, of the in- 
habitants of Westminster, to be held in 
Covent Garden, for the purpose of peti- 
tioning for the repeal of the Septennial 
Act, for the introduction of the Vote by 
Ballot, and for the repeal of the Assessed 
taxes. The meeting had been fixed by the 
High Bailiff at 12 for 1 o'clock, at which 
hour that functionary came, and he (Sir 
John Hobhouse) believed that the hon. 
member for Surrey was of the patty. 
There were then aboutseventy oreighty per- 
sons assembled round the hustings, butupon 
them none ai all, upon which the High 
Bailiff expressed a wish to know the names 
of the gentlemen who were to perform on 
the occasion. {Major Beauclerk was not 
one of them.] The High Bailiff observed, 
that he had understood that several gen- 
tlemen whom he named, and some of 
whom he saw on the other side of the 
House, had promised, and had been ex- 
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pected to attend; but, as no individual 
appeared, he was obliged to dissolve or 
adjourn the meeting. Did the hon. member 
for Surrey find in that any proof of the 
torrent or the storm, which was to sweep 
the Whigs into the same grave as the 
Tories ¢ He was satisfied that there was not 
any of that spirit of restlessness existing 
in the people, which had been ascribed to 
them, except only as to real grievances ; 
and it was unfair to attack the Government 
as being insensible to those real grievances, 
for they were more sensible of them than 
any other men in the kingdom, and they 
were willing to provide and apply all prac- 
tical remedies for them. The Government 
was determined to do its duty, and they 
looked to a Reformed Parliament for its 
assistance, and, by their conduct, to meet 
their reward. 

Mr. Strickland could not avoid address- 
ing a few words to the House, to account 
for the vote which he should give on the 
present occasion. He owed his seat in 
that House to his adherence to Reform, his 
advocacy of every retrenchment, and his 
enmity to all sinecures; and it might be 
asked, why, on the Motion now before the 
House, he gave his vote to Ministers, He 
hesitated not to say that he should do so, 
because, even if he gave his support to the 
Motion of the hon, member for Middlesex, 
he should not effect asaving of 1s. to the 
public. The proposition of [the hon. 
Member was only an abstract one, which 
the people of England would not value, 
and he required to see something like sub- 
stance. Since he had been in Parliament 
he had voted with Ministers, and followed 
them in their great career of usefulness, 
especially in the cause of Reform; and, 
rejoicing as he did, in the magnificent plan 
announced a few evenings back, of a Re- 
form in the Irish Church, and in the hope 
of fighting with them the battle of a Re- 
form in the English Church Establishment. 
He shouid have great reluctance, at such 
a great crisis, in joining the hon. member 
for Middlesex in his abstract proposition, 
which he (Mr. Strickland) believed from 
his heart had been only brought forward 
with a view to embarrass his Majesty’s 
Ministers. 
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Mr. Labouchere would trespass but a 
few moments upon the attention of the 
House, nor would he enter into any argu- 
ment upon the question, being content 
to rest his vote upon the speeches of the 
right hon. Baronet and the noble Lord 
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below him. He regarded the matter be- 
fore the House as a constitutional rather 
than an economical question, and he 
thought that the House was now called 
upon to decide, not whether the list of 
places was too large, but whether places 
should exist at all; and he was prepared 
to say that, living under'a monarchy, he 
hoped never to see the patronage of the 
army and navy transferred to the popular 
assembly of the nation; for if the sys- 
tem of canvassing which had been men- 
tioned went on in reference to those two 
great services of the State, the transfer, he 
believed, would entail the greatest evils 
upon the country. He had, however, 
been principally induced to rise on the 
present occasion in consequence of the 
observation of an hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, who had said, that he was not indis- 
posed to support the policy if he knew the 
appointments were not ill disposed of. 
He would refer to the list before the House, 
and from that it would appear that the 
whole sum amounted only to 4,740/., and 
comprised the names of Sir Edward 
Thornborough, Vice-admiral of England ; 
Sir George Martin, Rear-admiral; Lord 
De Saumarez, General of Marines; Sir 
Sydney Smith, Lieutenant-general of 
Marines; and Sir George Cockburn, Ma- 
jor-general of Marines; besides four Colo- 
nels of Marines, taken from the most dis- 
tinguished captains in the British navy. 
As a member of the Admiralty Board he 
must advert to an observation which had 
fallen from the hon. and gallant Officer the 
member for Cambridgeshire, who had said 
that the dock-yards and the store-houses of 
the United Kingdom were in such a state 
as to place the country in most serious 
danger. It had also been said in another 
place that the consequence of such a state 
of things was, that the river Thames was 
open to invasion, and that if a ship were 
beaten in from a foreign coast there were 
no provisions to refit even a mast,. Re- 
gretting as he did, that such observations 
should have been made on this occasion, 
as ona fitting opportunity they could be 
fully met, he must, in the meantime, be 
allowed to assure the House that there 
was at present in the dockyards a more 
abundant supply of all the articles of naval 
stores than when the late Administration 
quitted office. 

Capt. Yorke had spoke of Portsmouth, 
in which dock-yard there was not, he be- 
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Captain Dundas said, that after having 
served his country in the wars, he had 
been sent to that House by an independ- 
ent constituency; and he must declare 
his conviction, as an officer and a Gen- 
tleman, that the navy of England was 
never in a more effective state than at 
present. He would also add, that the 
country paid enough for it, and he spoke 
as a payer and a receiver. The pensions 
were the reward of meritorious services, 
and but few, after a service of fifty years, 
received more than 300/. per annum, 
which he could not consider too much for 
such men as Sir Christopher Cole, Captain 
Bouverie, and others, He regretted, that 
the hon. member for Middlesex had not 
said something more of the navy, for he 
could assure the hon. Member, that in- 
quiry into that branch of the service was 
courted. 

Sir Edward Codrington would ventureto 
observe, that though he would willingly 
come before the House to have his conduct, 
before any reward had been conferred 
upon him for any services he might have 
rendered to his country, canvassed, yet he 
would prefer to have that reward conferred 
by the opinion of the highest power of the 
tealm, subject to the confirmation of the 
House. In giving an opinion on the 
subject, he must say, he felt that the in- 
terests of the service were concerned, and 
he felt persuaded that the pensions were 
as much the right of those who possessed 
them as was the half-pay of those who 
had acquired it. He said,that both were 
a right, because it had been insinuated 
that the half-pay was merely a retaining 
fee for future, and not a reward for past, 
services. This position could not be 
maintained, when it was remembered that 
the seaman after fourteen’ years service, 
received his reward ; and was not the same 
principle to be extended to the officer ? 
Determined as he was, to support Ministers 
on the present occasion, he must add, 
viewing the matter as a question of eco- 
nomy, that the system of conferring dis- 
tinction with small pay was the most eco- 
nomical that could be adopted, The 
remuneration to naval officers was much 
overrated; and he would venture to say 
that, if accounts could be produced since 
the year 1785, with a statement of all 
that he had received, it would be seen that 
he was considerably out of pocket by his 
services. He objected tothe consider- 


ation of the question as one of sinecures, 
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and though he would go as far as any man 
in putting down all sinecures not earned, 
and all pensions not for real services, yet 
he would give his firm support to the Mi- 
nisters on the present occasion. 

Sir Francis Burdett thought no further 
arguments on the subject were necessary, 
after thespeeches of the righthon. Baronet, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the 
right hon. Baronet, his own colleague. 
He only rose, therefore, to vindicate his 
independence as a Member of Parlia- 
ment. He had heard, this evening, ad- 
dresses made to the House which surprised 
him, and which were very well adapted 
for the Corn Exchange in Dublin, or a 
promiscuous multitude assembled round 
Covent-garden, but in a deliberative as- 
sembly such addresses were not to be ex- 
pected. Was this House to be told that 
the people expected this or that? Every 
honest man placed before the eyes of the 
world as a legislator in this country would 
not, he trusted and believed, be swayed 
by such observation, nor hesitate in 
giving such a judgment on the question 
as his conscience approved. No better 
service could be done than by bringing 
before the people, in a true point of view, 
this question, that the public might not 
be led away with what had been called 
sinecures, without thought or consideration, 
but which did not apply to the subject 
before the House. So far from the system 
being an additional demand upon the purse 
of the country, it was a diminution instead 
of a tax on either the rich or the poor. 
If services were to be rewarded, the pre- 
sent so far was a question of economy ; 
but as a great constitutional question his 
vote would be determined. A vulgar view 
—ad captandum—had been taken of the 
subject to excite the indignation of the 
people by the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment were taking unjustly and unfairly 
from the pockets of the people; but, he 
repeated, the present was a cheap mode 
of rewarding the services of individuals not 
to be designated as sinecurists, but as 
emeriti—in a word, officers preferring the 
high honour of any situation in which 
they might be placed to mere emolument. 
There had been much of exaggeration on 
the present occasion; but he expected 
from this Reformed Parliament a calm 
judgment, a dispassionate consideration, 
and a susceptibility of being impressed 
with the justice of the subject, rather than 
a —_ to any reasoning, however ex- 
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aggerated. Such he anticipated would be 
now the case, because the great body of 
the House not only felt with, but partici- 
pated in, the feelings of the people of 
England. These exaggerations tended to 
much harm, and however accurate the 
hon. member for Middlesex might be as 
to the sum to which the salary of Mr. 
Speaker Onslow would now with com- 
pound interest have amounted, it did not 
bear on the question. It might as well 
have been urged that the salary of Mr. 
Speaker Lenthall would, at the same 
computation, have amounted to a sum 
equal to the full discharge of the national 
debt. These were the sort of preposter- 
ously theoretical arguments usually urged 
by the hon. Gentleman, which in his 
-opinion had nothing whatever to do with 
the question. Appeals to figures were 
always misleading, and never more than in 
this instance. But even if they were not 
misleading, he could conscientiously vote 
on this occasion against the Motion; be- 
cause he was satisfied, that the question 
was of comparatively little importance ; 
and was not of sufficient importance to 
justify them in impeding the proceedings 
of Ministers, who were engaged with very 
important public business ,by such debates. 
The Gentlemen opposite—at least some of 
them—complained of the Reformed Par- 
liament, because the Reformed Parlia- 
ment was not an instrument in their hands. 
The people had now got a Reformed Par- 
liament capable of putting down abuses, 
and Ministers were engaged in putting 
them down. While the old system 
existed, he had signalized its abuses as 
much as any man; but the people were 
not to be told, before the Reformed Parlia- 
ment had well got together, that it was 
incapable of executing its office, because it 
did not go along with all the projects of the 
Gentlemen who wished to make use of it 
for their own purposes. There were great 
projects on foot. One hon. Gentleman 
announced that he was to prove that the 
rich paid no taxes. He should be glad to 
have that made out, and glad to see any 
plans by which the taxes—which were a 
burthen to all—could be distributed and 
arranged, so that no man should feel them. 
Not totouch upon other such projects, he 
would advert to what the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin said. That hon. and 
learned Member said, that a relative of a 
noble Lord, a noble Duke, ought not to 
hold a coloneley of aregiment, because he. 
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was a Duke. [No.] He so understood it, 
and the hon. and learned Member censured 
that noble Duke for holding a sinecure. 
The hon. and learned Member said, that a 
colonelcy of a regiment was a sinecure— 
why it was one of the great rewards which 
were given to a long life of brilliant mili- 
tary services. The hon. and learned 
Member would then keep all regiments 
from passing into the hands of noblemen, 
and he would keep all Dukes out of the 
army—describing their rewards as sine- 
cures which they received for their services, 
But what would be the effect if the noble 
Duke were not to take his pay? Why the 
effect would be, either that no man must 
go into the army who was not able to live 
wholly without its rewards, or who had 
nothing else but its pay. And what 
would be the consequence of that? All 
regiments must be given to those who were 
not gentlemen; and a great writer had 
said that, in the leading profession of arms, 
no man could expect successfully to com- 
mand, who was nota Gentleman. Every- 
thing that could make the profession fit 
for a gentleman was there, and to gratify 
the noble ambition of serving a man’s 
country in the army was often the stimulus 
to many honourable exertions. The effect, 
he believed, of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s plan would be most injurious to the 
army. Nothing could be so mischievous ; 
and he was glad that the noble Duke was 
colonel of a regiment—glad that he took 
his salary; and he hoped that the ranks 
of the army would long be filled with per- 
sons of that description. To say that an 
officer, who had served, and was a Colo- 
nel of a regiment, was not to take the 
pay, because he was a nobleman, would 
be of the greatest detriment to the public 
service. He felt, that he ought to oppose 
the Motion, and he should do that if there 
were some risk in it and some merit in it, 
though there was not likely to be any risk, 
and therefore no merit; but if there 
were all possible risk on his part, and 
therefore a great deal of merit in op- 
posing it, he should do so, and do it con- 
scientiously, and he should do the same 
if he were speaking in the Parliament on 
College-green, though he might not do it 
there with an equal degree of safety. 

Mr. Maurice O’ Connell was surprised at 
the speech of the hon. Baronet. Before the 
hon. Baronet made any allusions to 
speeches at College-green or any where 
else—and made those allusions a8 re- 
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proaches—the hon. Baronet ought to wipe 
out of his own recollection, and the recol- 
lection of the House, that there was such 
a place as Palace-yard. The hon. Baronet 
was now supporting sinecures, though for 
twenty-five years, in every speech he had 
uttered, and every address he had sent 
forth to his constituents, he had abused 
sinecures as the plague spots of the State. 
He begged in particular the hon. Baronet 
not to forget, that in one of his addresses 
to the electors of Westminster, before he 
was sitting on the Ministerial side of the 
House, he not only talked of sinecures as 
evils, but he told the people not to rest 
till they had made all the sinecurists dis- 
gorge all that they had ever taken in past 
times of their ill-gotten and enormous 
wealth. The present Motion did not go 
to make the sinecurists disgorge what they 
had got; it only went to prevent them 
gorging in future; but the hon. Baronet, 
in the fervour of his zeal, when he was on 
that side of the House, wished to have a 
law with a retrospective operation. He 
wished the hon. Baronet joy of his con- 
sistency. The hon. Baronet talked of 
arguments ad captandum vulgus; but if 
ever there was a man who had made use 
of such arguments, who had indeed lived 
upon them, it was the hon. Baronet. If 
the hon. Baronet had left that off, he 
might at least suffer others to catch the 
mantle that was falling from his own 
shoulders, now that he was ascending to 
the third heaven. The right hon. Baronet 
the other member for Westminster, had said 
that some speeches were intended for the 
public hustings, so the two members for 
Westminster seemed to-hunt in couples. 
[Sir John Hobhouse was understood to de- 
ny that he had made any such allusion.] 
Certainly the right hon. and hon. Baronets 
acted together, and he had only to say that 
when they came to the hustings again, 
they might find more difficulty in defend- 
ing their conduct. The hon. Baronet said, 
the Gentlemen who supported the Motion 
did not like the Reformed Parliament, be- 
cause it was not an instrument in their 
hands, The hon. Baronet was hasty in 
coming to a conclusion, that they had no 
weight in the House because they were 
not numerously supported on the only 
question they had yet debated; but let 
the hon. Baronet wait till those debates 
went forth to the country, let him see 
what impression they made, and what 
support the people gave to the opposition, 
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and then see whether or not they had 
weight in the Parliament. The hon. 
Baronet would find, he believed, that they 
had great weight on this very question of 
sinecures. The hon. Baronet had talked 
unfairly of the argument of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin relative to the 
noble Duke, who was a Colonel of a regi- 
ment. What the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said was, that the sum which went to 
that noble Duke might be much better 
appropriated to five or six poor and meri- 
torious officers. The hon. and learned 
Member concluded by saying, that he 
would vote for the Motion on principle, 
and because he had seen two instances of 
sinecures in the county with which he 
was connected that were worth 600J. 
a-year, given to persons, one of whom at 
least had no claim from services, and that 
sum of money would support a hundred 
starving labourers for six months, 

Mr. Briscoe could not give a silent vote 
on this question, particularly as he meant 
to vote in a different manner from his hon. 
Colleague who had already spoken. If he 
gave his vote for the Motion of the hon. 
member for Middlesex, he should be 
voting for a great constitutional change. 
Secondly, if he gave his vote for that 
Motion, he should not, as had been stated 
by the hon. Member opposite, give any 
relief to the people of England. He 
should not give them any relief, but, on 
the contrary, he should take a large sum of 
money out of their pockets. Jt was a 
great constitutional principle, that the con- 
trol of the army should be placed in the 
hands of the Crown, subject to the vote of 
that House; but the Motion would vest 
the control of the army directly in the 
House. If he were an important Member, 
he would move an Amendment, to the 
effect, that an inquiry be made whether or 
not military sinecures could not be placed 
on the same footing as the sinecures of the 
navy. Surely, nobody would say, that the 
places which were given to naval officers— 
nobody would say that the office of Rear- 
Admiral of England was a sinecure which 
ought to be abolished. He would give his 
vote honestly against the Motion, because 
it would not give relief; though he should 
be ready to give relief by any sacrifices he 
could make. 

Mr. Hume rose to reply. He meant to 
detain the House but a very few minutes, 
but there were some things he must re- 
mark upon. The hon. member for Taun- 
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ton said, that in a monarchy there must 
be sinecures, and the hon. member for 
Surrey said, this was a great constitutional 
question, and that the House was going to 
take the command of the army; but it was 
not so. Now, if fifty sinecures be good 
things, why not 500 or 5,000? If it was 
good in principle, let them follow upthe prin- 
ciple, and establish as many sinecures as 
possible. The hon. Baronet talked of court- 
ing popularity, but no man had done so 
more than the hon. Baronet, and though he 
might do so no longer, let him not blame 
those who were only imitating his former 
example. The hon. Baronet had long op- 
posed the Tory faction, because they gave 
all the offices of the State to the depen- 
dents of the Aristocracy; but what did 
he now say? Why that all the officers of 
the army must be gentlemen. The hon, 
Baronet actually asserted that no man 
could expect to be a successful officer who 
was not a gentleman. Why what was 
Napoleon before he was an officer, and 
what were many of Napoleon’s best Gene- 
rals? A more preposterous proposition 
than that of the hon. Baronet he had 
never heard. He objected to sinecures in 
principle, and he had introduced the dis- 
cussion on principle only. They were 
payments, but payments under a false 
name. They were pretexts, and therefore 
he wanted to have them abolished. The 
gallant General, the member for Notting- 
ham, said he would vote for the Motion if 
any one of the offices was a complete sine- 
cure. Why here was a case of a man 
holding an office in Canada, who had ne- 
ver left England. Was not that a sine- 
cure? So with the whole list. Not one 
of them hardly was a resident at the place 
where his office was, and every such office 
was a complete sinecure. He confidently 
claimed, therefore, the vote of the gallant 
Officer. There was the case of Admiral 
Cockburn, who was now on his way to the 
West Indies, and who was a General of 
Marines. Could anything be a more 
complete sinecure than that? He made 
this Motion with no view to harass the 
Government, but to warn it. He had ne- 
ver seen sinecures (though he was almost 
ashamed to say it) half so well defended 
by the Tories as they now were by the 
Whigs. The Tories, if they ever came 
back to office, might learn something of 
the hon. Member opposite, Such a per- 
version of language indeed — in their 
mouths, it was quite a new language—he 
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had never heard. The right hon. Baronet 
said that these sinecures had been retained 
for no other purpose but to reward dis- 
tinguished talents. [Sir J. Hobhouse: I 
said the alleged purpose.] Be it so; but 
it was not the actual purpose. What was 
the statement of the hon. member for 
Devonport? That hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, who had served his country long 
and arduously, did not get more than 
was given to two striplings, who were the 
King’ssons, It was not without a feeling of 
shame that he had heard that gallant Offi- 
cer say, he had been out of pocket by serv- 
ing his country; and why should he not 
receive that 600/. as Lieutenant of the 
Tower, which was given to a stripling? 
That showed that these sinecures were not 
employed to reward services. That he 
was not influenced by malicious motives, 
he could show by his conduct last Session, 
He had then stated what he should do this 
Session. He had made great sacrifices to 
support Ministers then, though he differed 
from them on many of their financial plans, 
He had supported them, and he had ac- 
quired unpopularity by supporting them; 
but he thought that they ought to be sup- 
ported while they were engaged in the 
work of Reform. But were they for ever 
to go on in the same way? He had de- 
fended the Ministers last Session because 
they were carrying on that great Reform 
which he regarded as a means to an end, 
and was it to be expected that now that 
they had the means they were to stop 
short, and not seek the end? What was 
wanted was cheap Government and the 
extipction of abuses, and for that end Re- 
form was desired. He would leave it to 
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the people of England to say whether or 
not it was wrong if Ministers desired, as 
he most anxiously desired, that they should 
go on in the plan of removing abuses, 
He would leave it to the people of England 
to say whether or not it was right to pre- © 


serve these sinecures. He lamented to 
see the Members doing so, as the people 
had long determined on the abolition of 
these sinecures, considering them as the 
means by which Members of that House 
and of the other House were bribed and 
corrupted to trample on the rights of the 
people. They would be less than freemen 
if they submit‘ed to such treatment, The 
Secretary at War said it would interfere 
with the prerogative of the Crown, and he 
had discussed the estimates. The right 
hon. Secretary should have enough of that 
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by-and-by. In conclusion, the hon. Mem- 
ber called on the House, if they valued 
principle, to vote for his Motion. 

The House then divided on the previous 


question. 


Ayes 232; Noes 138—Majority 94. 
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OPIOID ODDO RTO 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 15, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of RopEN, 
from Denbigh, Penistone; and by Lord LYNEDOcH, from 
Perth, for the Abolition of Slavery.—By the Earl of 
Warwick, from Atherstone, for a Revision of the Poor 
Laws.—By the Bishop of Lonpon, from Knossington, 
Cold Overton, and Tetbury; and by the Earl of Wzst- 
MORELAND, from Carlisle,—for the Better Observance of 
the Sabbath. 


OpsERVANCE OF THE SABBATH.] 
The Earl of Roden presented Petitions, 
numerously signed, from Brecon, Dundee, 
Long Preston (in Yorkshire), and several 
other places, praying for the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. On account of 
the importance of the subject, he had felt 
it his duty to give notice the preceding 
day of his intention to present these 
petitions. It was a subject of sincere 
gratification to him, and must be also to 
their Lordships, to see the middle classes 
of society, the shopkeepers and tradesmen 
of the different towns of the kingdom, 
take up the matter in the way they had, 
by petitioning their Lordships to enforce 
the better observance of the Lord’s Day. 
If ever there were times when it behoved 
his Majesty’s Ministers to look to other 
sources than earthly ones for counsel and 
support, it. was the present crisis, un- 
exampled in the history of the world. 
The petitioners stated to their Lordships 
an important fact; it was this—in order 
to effect any benefit from the laws, it was 
necessary that an example should be set 
them by the higher classes. The framers 
of the laws ought to observe them, if they 
were anxious to see them obeyed by the 
people. The petitioners stated, that some 
shopkeepers would not close their shops 
during the Sabbath-day, and the petition- 
ers consequently suffered, losing many of 
their customers. He would not detain 
their Lordships longer than requesting one 
of the petitions might be read at length, 
on account of the very important subject 
which was about to be brought forward. 

Lord Cloncurry was anxious for the due 
observance of the Sabbath, but he thought 
that care should be taken, in enforcing 
the law, not to create discord, and do mis- 
chief to the people. He (Lord Cloncurry) 
was anxious, therefore, that it should be 
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known what was the real view which the 
Legislature took respecting the observance 
of the Holy Day. He thought it would 
be a means of preventing much mischief 
in Ireland. He was engaged in the Canal 
Navigation of Ireland, which afforded 
valuable commercial opportunities to pri- 
vate individuals, and to those of the mid- 
dling classes the means of maintaining 
their families in decency and comfort, It 
was not unknown to their Lordships, that, 
on the Sabbath-day, the boatmen on the 
canals were in the habit of attending to 
their business, and going with their boats 
as on ordinary days. On Saturday, boats 
were constantly in the habit of setting out 
from Limerick and other places, and con- 
tinuing without any hindrance to proceed 
to their destination. But at no distant 
period, two certain Magistrates, who took 
peculiar views of the law, ordered the 
police to prevent boats from proceeding on 
the Sabbath. The boats were actually 
stopped, and the boatmen, not at all 
offended at a course that promised them 
an idle day, betook themselves to the 
nearest public-house. The result was, 
that the cargo was entirely plundered. 
Noble Lords, perhaps, were not aware, 
that in the Catholic Church, the rule was 
to attend mass in the forenoon, and it was 
then deemed allowable to spend the re- 
mainder of the day in amusement or 
business. The act of the Magistrates 
already alluded to was in violation of law; 
for the proper course was to have sum- 
moned the boatmen for the offence, in- 
stead of stopping the boat. It was not, 
therefore, surprising that law should be 
held cheap in Ireland, when it was broken 
by those who ought to uphold it. He 
knew also another similar instance, cattle 
brought from Clare and Galway, and 
intended for exportation, were stopped by 
the same Magistrates, much to the injury 
of the owners. 

The Earl of Roden could not allow the 
observations of the noble Baron to pass 
altogether unnoticed. The noble Baron 
had brought a very grave charge against 
two Magistrates whom he had not named. 
If those Magistrates’ had exceeded their 
duty, let the noble Lord state their names, 
in order that an inquiry might be in- 
stituted. He, however, thought that it 
would be found, the Magistrates had only 
acted in strict conformity with the law 
of the land. As to the opinions of 
Roman Catholics relative to the Sabbath, 
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he would say, without meaning them any 
offence, that Parliament ought to legislate 
according to its own religious feelings. 

Lord Cloncurry said, in the few re- 
marks he had made, he had only been 
anxious the law as it stood might be 
known, in order to its being properly ad- 
ministered. There were other cases of a 
similar character to that which he had 
named, which he could state if he knew he 
was not intruding on the House. With 
respect to disclosing the names of the 
Magistrates, he must decline doing that. 
He was unwilling at any time, especially 
in the excited state in which Ireland was 
at present, to bring an odium upon any 
man. He begged, however, to add, that 
he was in possession of the names of the 
Magistrates to whom allusion had been 
made. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Suppression or DisturBances (IRE- 
LAND).| Earl Grey rose to state the 
outline of the Bill, of which he had given 
notice, for the effectual repressicn of, 
disturbances in Ireland. But previously 
to proceeding with his statement, he 
moved, that the part of his Majesty’s 
Speech relating to the disturbed state of 
Ireland be read. The clerk accordingly 
read the following passage :—‘ But it is 
‘ my painful duty to observe, that the dis- 
* turbances in Ireland, to which I adverted 
‘at the close of the last Session, have 
‘ greatly increased. A spirit of insubor- 
‘ dination and violence has risen to the 
‘ most fearful height, rendering life and 
‘ property insecure, defying the authority 
‘of the law, and threatening the most 
‘ fatal consequences, if not promptly and 
‘effectually repressed. I feel confident 
‘that to your loyalty and patriotism I 
‘ shall not resort in vain for assistance in 
‘ these afflicting circumstances, and that 
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‘of salutary precaution, and to intrust to 
‘me such additional powers as may be 
‘ found necessary for controlling and pun- 
‘ ishing the disturbers of the public peace, 
‘and for preserving and strengthening the 
‘ Legislative Union between the two coun- 
‘ tries which, with your support, and under 
‘ the blessing of Divine Providence, I am 
‘ determined to maintain by all the means 
‘in my power, as indissolubly connected 
‘ with the peace, security, and welfare of 
* my dominions.’ 


Earl Grey: My Lords, in conformity 
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with the recommendation contained in the 
passage which you have just heard read 
from: his Majesty’s Speech, I rise to dis- 
charge the painful, but necessary duty, of 
proposing to your Lordships a ‘ Bill for 
the more effectual Suppression of local 
Disturbances and dangerous Associations 
in Ireland.” It is, indeed, my Lords, most 
painful to learn the extent and violence of 
that spirit of insubordination which is 
stated in his Majesty’s Speech to prevail 
in that country, and which is now mani- 
festing itself in the most lamentable 
manner, rendering life and property in- 
secure, bidding defiance to the ordinary 
powers of the law, and threatening, unless 
speedily and effectually repressed, .to 
produce the most fatal consequences. 
Still more painful, to me at least, the con- 
viction that there exists no hope of check- 
ing the career of outrage in Ireland by 
the ordinary powers of the law, and that it 
has become necessary to propose to Par- 
liament to reinforce the Executive Go- 
vernment with additional authority, in 
order to enable it to perform its first duty 
—that of protecting the loyal, peaceable, 
and industrious portion of the community 
against a daring system of outrage and 
aggression, threatening them with the 
most serious dangers. Before I proceed 
to state the grounds on which it is pro- 
posed to rest this measure, or explain to 
your Lordships the minuter details of its 
provisions, perhaps it may be fitting that 
I should state why the usual, though, I 
believe, by no means the invariable, 
practice of previously referring the sub- 
ject to a Committee, in order that the 
circumstances which are alleged to warrant 
such proceedings may be inquired into, has 
not been adopted on the present occasion. 
The reason is obvious, and lamentably indi- 
cative of the state of Ireland, I have not 
moved for a Committee, because the evils 
which I am to speak of are, unhappily, so 
great and so notorious, that it cannot be 
necessary to prove their existence before 
any Committee, in order to induce your 
Lordships to act with promptitude and 
vigour for their removal. It is not in this 
case, my Lords, against the existence of a 
secret conspiracy, acting under the mask 
of privacy, and directing its dark attacks 
in silence against the Government—it is 
not against any proceedings or operations, 
fatal to the maintenance of peace and good 
order, the source of which is concealed, 
assailing us we know not from what quar- 
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ter—it is not against the obscure growth 
of seeds of mischief that shun the light, 
but diffuse the most baleful influence— 
that we call upon your Lordships to provide 
by the measure now to be proposed’ for 
your adoption. It is, my Lords, in the 
first place, to repress a dangerous associa- 
tion, forming itself, I may say, into a 
Senate, which acts, avowedly, under an 
organized plan of proceedings, and the ef- 
forts of which are directed to the attainment 
of objects which threaten the peace and 
safety of the community, and the unity 
and integrity of this empire; and which, 
if not immediately suppressed, can only 
tend to produce the most serious and 
lamentable misfortunes to the State. It 
is to put down combinations formed in 
defiance of the law—against armed bodies 
acting under an apparent systém of 
organization—committing the most brutal 
and atrocious outrages, violating the rights 
of property—inflicting even death—for 
the double object of intimidation and ven- 
geance—it is to suppress a fearful system 
of such avowed combinations, that I ask 
your Lordships to strengthen the hands of 
the Executive. Of these lawless combi- 
nations the effect is also, my Lords, to 
deter prosecutors from enforcing the law— 
to prevent witnesses from appearing to 
give evidence—to intimidate juries from 
discharging their duty—and, in short, to 
render the law itself impotent and nuga- 
tory, as regards the protection and safety 
of the well-disposed part of the community. 
My Lords, these are the dangers against 
which his Majesty’s Government feel them- 
selves called upon to provide; and by 
which I am required, in the performance 
of a most painful but imperative duty, to 
propose to your Lordships to sanction 
measures that I admit to be of a severe na- 
ture—inconsistent with the ordinary forms 
and principles of the Constitution—and 
only to be justified by the alarming neces- ° 
sity of the case. But, that necessity 
existing, his Majesty’s Ministers would 
have been guilty of a dereliction of their 
duty, had they not come to the resolution 
of proposing such a measure as the one I 
am now about to submit to your Lord- 
ships. It is not necessary, perhaps, to 
inquire from what source or from what 
causes the disorders in question have 
arisen. As far as they can be traced to 
the existence of any reasonable or just 
causes of complaint, I am sure your Lord- 
ships will concur with me in thinking that - 
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it’ will be one of our first, and most 
pleasing duties to provide a remedy for 
such grievances. But, at the same time 
that the Legislature and the Government 
manifest a disposition to correct abuses, 
and to obviate just causes of complaint— 
and although they will not desist, not- 
withstanding the present afflicting situa- 
tion of affairs, from promoting those plans 
of relief which they feel it to be their 
duty, as it is their great anxiety, to ac- 
complish—it is yet necessary, in the 
first place, that the authority of the law 
should be vindicated—that those who 
have offended against it should be taught 
that, pending the work of redress, it will 
not be permitted them to rush into the 
commission of violence and crime; that 
peace and order should be restored and re- 
established, that society in Ireland may 
be placed in that condition of security 
and quiet which is necessary for the full 
and fair discussion of any ren of relief, 
and the ultimate accomplishment of such 
ends. ‘I am unwilling to detain your 
Lordships with the melancholy story of 
the disturbances which rage in Ireland, 
well known as the circumstances are to 
your Lordships ; but it is necessary that 
I should state, in some degree, the facts 
on which we ground the necessity of pro- 
posing to your Lordships the present 
measure. Notwithstanding the utmost 
exertion of all the existing powers of the 
Government in that country, the ordinary 
execution of the law, on account of cir- 
cumstances which I shall presently re- 
count to your Lordships, has been hitherto 
inadequate for the protection of the 
peaceable part of the community: such 
has been the effect of those excesses 
which have now attained so lamentable a 
height. I have already alluded to the 
two main facts—matters upon which the 
consideration of the subject before you 
may be said to resolve itself—first, the es- 
tablishment and existence of a society, 
founded on principles and under a system 
of organization to promote the accomplish- 
ment of ends which are absolutely incon- 
sistent with the peace and security of the 
empire. It is hardly necessary, perhaps, 
that Ishould call your Lordships to the new 
association formed in that country. When 
I say the new association, perhaps I use 
an improper term, for it is evident that, 
under a new name, it is only the revival of 
a society which has already existed for 
many yeafs, The association I mean -is 
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that of the “ Volunteers of Ireland.” 
The real object of this association, which 
professes to be established for the redress 
of grievances, is neither more nor less than 
the Repeal of the Legislative Union between 
the two countries. It has been said, that 
all the disturbances which have arisen, 
have arisen from a mere sense of injury, 
and that reparation of injury, if alone, 
will be sufficient to restore tranquillity to 
Ireland. Would to God, my Lords, that 
I could lay that flattering unction to my 
soul, that any circumstance arising from 
past experience, or from the present aspect 
of affairs, would allow me to indulge in 
the hope that, by a redress of grievance 
alone, the peace of Ireland could be re- 
established. My Lords, we all remember 
the Catholic Question. Nobody was more 
sanguine than I was, in my hope that that 
great, that preliminary and fundamental 
measure would have been the beginning of 
peace and contentment throughout Ireland. 
My Lords, I say it—the truth obliges me 
to say it—but I say it with regret and 


pain, that hope has been grievously dis- 


appointed. Nobody indulged in that 
hope more fervently than I did; nobody 
ever felt, at the same time, more strongly 
than I did; and I expressed that feeling 
in every debate upon the subject—that 
though this was the necessary, the pri- 
mary, and fundamental measure, still that 
that alone would be found insufficient; 
and that it must be followed by other mea- 
sures of an alleviating and effectual nature, 
to repair the injuries of centuries. But I 
did hope, that that measure having been 
once passed with such an earnest of the 
intention of the Legislature and the Go- 
vernment to attend to the just wants and 
complaints of Ireland, it would have 
enabled the promoters of that measure to 
pursue the course of amelioration and re- 
dress undisturbed by popular agitation. 
It is true that Catholic Emancipation was 
too long delayed—it is true that it was 
deferred until concession seemed to be not 
made to the claims of justice, but to the 
commands of necessity, by the triumph of 
a superior power over the Legislature itself. 
Nevertheless, when I listened to the pro- 
mises of those professing a desire fornothing 
but a redress of grievances, and who had 
thus received an earnest of the good dispo- 
sitions of Parliament towards them, I did 
hope that this boon would have satisfied 


them for the present, and that they would 


have patiently waited for those further 
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measures of relief of which Catholic 
Emancipation was the safe and sure begin- 
ning. But I have been bitterly disap- 
pointed ; it has not suited the views of the 
agitators to allow of the return of tran- 
quillity, or that the hopes of the nation 
should be directed to the act of the Legis- 
lature. The intoxicating nature of agita- 
tion had been proved—the sweets of power 
had been tasted. It seemed too slow to 
them to wait for the regular course of re- 
form. Agitation was renewed, and the 
condition of Ireland is now worse than 
ever it was before. Do I say this because 
I think the course then pursued, of grant- 
ing Catholic ag 0 , wrong ?— Quite 
the contrary. I still think as I did then, 
that Emancipation was demanded equally 
by justice and policy; but I also think 
that it should have been granted when it 
would have seemed the dictate of justice 
and policy alone, instead of being with- 
held until it looked like a concession to 
imperious necessity. More measures, m 

Lords, were necessary undoubtedly, and 
more were to be proposed ; but those per- 
sons would not wait for these legislative 
measures—they would not wait to see 
whether these legislative measures would 
satisfy them or not. No, my Lords, they 
would have agitation. For keeping up 
agitation the Volunteers were formed. The 
agitation is to be continued, not till it is 
seen that Parliament is employed in re- 
lieving the distress of Ireland—not till the 
evils are corrected of the Church cess, of 
the Grand Jury presentments, of local 
defects in the administration of justice— 
not even till the Church Establishment is 
improved; agitation is to be continued, 
not till all these things are accomplished, 
and then to cease —no, my Lords, it is not 
then even to cease; but do what we may, 
however anxiously we may exert ourselves 
to remove the grievances of Ireland, agita- 
tion is not to be discontinued, till the 
legislative Union between the two coun- 
tries be severed, and till the foundations 
of the British Constitution and of the 
British power be razed! The friends and 
promoters of this new association will ex- 
claimlikethe orator ofantiquity, “agitation, 
agitation, agitation !”—or in the emphatic 
language of the great author of the measure 
—* agitation, and nothing but agitation,” 
must be continued, till the ruinous consum- 
mation I have mentioned shall be com- 
pleted. It is in vain to say, that we ought 
to wait and try the effects of some healing 
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and remedial measures. No, my Lords, 
we must first establish the authority of the 
law. Look, my Lords, at the principle, 
and at the organization of this society. 
This society is formed on the pattern of 
the Volunteers of 1782. My Lords, the 
name, the period, the circumstances of the 
association which it has assumed as its 
model—all show the designs of the per- 
sons who have formed it. The very term 
for it, ‘‘ Volunteers,” is significant. What 
does it mean? It means a person who 
willingly engages to perform sume sort of 
military duty. The organization, too, ex- 
tends over the whole country. There is 
a central association in Dublin, calling 
itself the Pacificators of Ireland; anda 
part of their pacific plan is, that parties 
of three persons shall go in the character, 
and bearing the name, of pacificators, to 
different parts of the country, appealing 
to the farmers and the people to join the 
association, which is thus planned to 
branch out in all directions and embrace 
the whole society, under the guidance 
and control of the central association of 
Dublin. Observe, my Lords, that these 
Pacificators are to hold public meetings— 
that they are to come together at the period 
of the Quarter Sessions; they are to de- 
cide disputes between man and man, 
superseding the police and the law, and 
obtaining possession of the whole power of 
the State. And when all these objects 
are accomplished, I want to know, my 
Lords, what will be the situation of the 
Government and of the country? What 
is to prevent these Pacificators from using 
the force which they will thus acquire? 
What is to prevent them from accomplish- 
ing the separation of the two countries ? 
It is said that they are not now armed; 
though they are to be ultimately armed, 
when the law permits it. And when will 
that be, my Lords? When they have ac- 
quired a moral and numerical force, supe- 
tior to all the power of the Government 
itself, and when the circumstances shall 
be such, in the progress of revolution, as 
they shall judge proper for the establish- 
ment of a national guard, like the inha- 
bitants of a neighbouring country. This 
then, my Lords, is an open and avowed 
danger, different, in character from all 
former associations, It is not a secret 
society ; it is not bound together by secret 
oaths; it does not hold secret meetings: 
the individuals who direct it are persons 
acquainted with the laws, but keeping 
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themselves within the limits of the laws 
while they are engaged in this dangerous 
conspiracy to accomplish their ulterior ob- 
jects. It is not neeessary for me to state 
to your Lordships that the power already 
in existence is not sufficient to put this 
society down; yet it cannot be suffered to 
continue and extend itself through so 
many ramifications, till it embraces the 
whole country without a total abandon- 
ment of our duty; and more power, there- 
fore, must be given to the Government—a 
power sufficient to this purpose—if your 
Lordships will not abandon altogether that 
security and safety on the maintenance of 
which the very existence of the Govern- 
ment depends. It is said, that the object 
of this association is directed only to 
pacific and legitimate measures. I have 
stated the progress of its organization ; I 
have told your Lordships what its princi- 
ples are; I have stated what it ultimately 
contemplates ; I have shown you that, at 
the present moment, it depends on the 
breath of one man to bring it into action; 
that it contemplates being ultimately 
armed; I have told you what is its source, 
and what are its objects, and that it 
sends messengers to establish subordinate 
branches in all parts of the country; and 
I cannot better describe the objects of the 
society than by bringing before your Lord- 
ships what was said by a Mr. Steele at the 
formation of the society. What does he 
say? He says this, my Lords :—‘I pro- 
‘ fess myself the instrument of the Great 
‘ Liberator in the pacification of the coun- 
‘try; and to promote that pacification, I 
‘ propose that Pacificators should be sent 
‘to every parish in Ireland, so that the 
‘ working of Irish regeneration may not be 
‘retarded. There is no measure which 
‘I, as a Pacificator, shall not be ready 
‘to adopt. No man can be a pacificator 
‘to-day, unless he is a fierce, popular 
‘agitator, and is ready to do whatever is 
‘commanded by Daniel O’Connell.’ In 
this combined character of a fierce and 
popular agitator, this gentleman is very 
like a character described by those who 
are acquainted with Ireland, of a man 
who goes into a crowd, and deals out his 
blows right and left, crying out, “ Pre- 
‘serve the peace—keep good order.” That 
1s the sort of peace and good order which 
this “ Pacificator,” who is also “a fierce 
and popular agitator” is likely to 
produce. But to proceed: Mr. Steele 
said, ‘ that I told the men of Clare, that 
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‘if such a crisis were to arrive, in conse- 
‘ quence of any atrocious act of the Go- 
‘ vernment—like that of Camden and Cas- 
‘tlereagh in 1798,—and that O’Connell 
‘ should command us to have recourse to 
‘arms and blood, and convulsion, instead 
‘of our usual constitutional warfare, by 
‘ which we had achieved such resplendent 
‘ and inevitable triumphs; in that case, I 
‘ would not order the Clare men to go into 
‘ Cratloe Wood to cut down trees for pike- 
‘ handles, but that I would first send them 
‘ to cut down the trees on my own domain 
‘ of Lough O’Connell, and that I should, of 
‘ course, myself, not be idle, nor a mere 
‘ looker-onin the conflict.’ Thusitwascon- 
templated at that period, thatthe Volunteers 
should form an armed association, when 
‘* the laws will allow them.” Regretting 
the establishment of such an association 
formed within the land, it is not necessary 
for me to add much to these statements, 
showing the high confidence placed in 
one person—showing that the association 
is ready to assume atms, and obey his 
mandates. Is it necessary for me, my Lords, 
to say more on this part of my subject, in 
order to prove to you that you must, to pre- 
serve the existence of the state, enact laws 
to enable the Government to put down this 
association? This, my Lords, forms one 
of the objects of the enactments of the 
Bill I propose to submit to your Lord- 
ships. But, my Lords, it is not only 
against this association that the Bill will 
have to provide. There are other societies 
with objects which are certainly more re- 
prehensible, and the acts of which are cer- 
tainly more immediately mischievous. In 
many parts of Ireland the state of things 
almost amounts to actual rebellion. Large 
bodies of men assemble at the sound of a 
horn, or by signals, such as fires or bea- 
cons; they are under the direction of one 
person, showing a complete organization ; 
they meet in great numbers, and conduct 
themselves in such a manner as to defy 
the powers of the Government and the 
law to restrain them. It is said, that these 
have nothing to do with the association 
already mentioned, and that their mea- 
sures are not authorised by the meetings 
at Dublin. I cannot assert, my Lords, 
that they are cause and effect; but there 
is such a remarkable coincidence, that to 
a common man, observing the proceedings 
of the Dublin Association, seeing the ob- 
jects contemplated by it, looking at its 
conduct, and hearing its harangues—a 
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common man witnessing its proceedings, 
would not wonder that the turbulence 
of the others should graft itself on the 
measures proposed by the Dublin Asso- 


Suppression of 


ciation—he would not wonder that the 


denunciation of tithes in the disorganized 
state of Ireland should not only pass into 


active resistance to tithes among the great’ 


body of the people, but into a determined 
opposition to all such claims; impeding 
the carrying into effect the processes of 
the law, subjecting all those who attempt 
to carry them into effect to nightly attacks, 
to threats, to violence, and murder—a 
common observer would not wonder if he 
heard the Government represented as in- 
sensible to the grievances of the people, 
the law as made only to oppress the people, 
and not for their good government, that 
the people should be roused to an active 
opposition to the law and to all the mea- 
sures of Government. If, following such 
denunciations and such language, mid- 
night attacks should take place, and jus- 
tice should be set aside, he would, at least, 
say that there was a close connexion be- 
tween them; and if they were not the 
cause and effect, at least that they could 
not be separated in contemplating the pre- 
sent situation of Ireland. I have stated 
that most of these associations carry on 
their meetings in open defiance of the 
law—in open violation of it; that the law 
itself, in its ordinary operation, is not 
sufficient to stop the progress of these 
meetings. I must state that, at present 
the whole, or at least a very considerable 
portion of that part of the kingdom, isin a 
state of great disorder; and it is not ne- 
cessary that I should state to your Lord- 
ships that it is the nature of such disorder 
to increase and extend itself, if not timely 
put an end to by vigorous means of re- 
pression. The whole of the province of 
Leinster, my Lords, is in a disturbed state. 
In the province of Munster, the counties of 
Cork and Tipperary are in a state of great 
disturbance. In the province of Ulster, 
even Protestant Ulster, a great extent of 
country is disturbed. The county of Down 
is, I believe, in a disturbed state. In the 
province of Connaught—as your Lord- 
ships heard the other evening so forcibly 
described by my noble friend (the Mar- 
quess of Sligo), and supported by un- 
answerable documents—the county of 
Mayo is in a very disturbed state. Here 
too, my Lords, we see how things are 
connected; for, with respect to Mayo, a 
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great part of these disturbances is dis- 
tinctly to be traced to the contested elec- 
tion; and what, my Lords, was the nature 
of that contest? It was between a person 
who professed himself a friend to the Re- 
peal of the Legislative Union—a staunch 
repealer, and two candidates who were 
for supporting that Union in its existing 
state. My Lords, the object of the asso- 
ciation at Dublin—the recorded object— 
is to procure the Repeal of the Legislative 
Union, and to procure a strong party to 
support that, by influencing the elections. 
No doubt there are persons who, like 
those pernicious writers who first of all 
inflame the passions of youth by their 
descriptions, and then think they can put 
them to sleep by a moral sentence; there 
are persons who blow up the flames of 
discontent, thinking that they can repress 
them by exhorting the people to obedi- 
ence, who claim credit for obeying the 
laws, though, while they carefully protect 
themselves, they are not unwilling to pos- 
sess the influence which may be acquired 
by putting forward others to agitate and 
disturb the country. There are, no doubt, 
my Lords, those who excite agitation; but 
they cannot be so deficient in sagacity— 
they are not so ignorant of the world as to 
suppose that a recommendation to observe 
the law can stop that agitation at the 
point where they wish; and they cannot 
be so ignorant of human nature as to hold 
themselves guiltless of the crimes to which 
the excitement they cause invariably leads. 
To return to Mayo. The frightful state 
of that country was described to your 
Lordships the other evening by my noble 
friend, when he was refuting the charges 
that were then brought against him—that 
disturbance was produced by the excite- 
ment of the elections—and it was avow- 
edly connected with those propositions 
and opinions which are put forth for the 
Repeal of the Union. My noble friend 
stated, that at the elections no man could 
reach the husting’s unless he came to vote 
for the candidates who supported the Re- 
peal of the Union, or unless he was pro- 
tected by the police or the military. This, 
my Lords, was the pacificator’s freedom 
of election; so that those who speak most 
loudly of the liberty of the subject—who 
speak of the indefeasible rights of man— 
who call out for freedom and purity of 
election—these are the very persons to 
exercise an unlawful intimidation, which 
destroys all freedom, and which, my 
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Lords; is a far greater abuse than any of 
those I had to expose to your Lordships 
when bringing forward the great measure 
of Reform. The armed associations of 
which I have been speaking perambulate 
the country by day and by night; they 
threaten all loyal and peaceable men, and 
not only act for what they call public pur- 
poses, but, not unfrequently, to gratify 
private vengeance. It is not true, as has 
been asserted, that these associations are 
wholly directed against tithes. Undoubt- 
edly there is a strong feeling against 
tithes in Ireland, the unfortunate conse- 
quences of which are to be regretted; and 
it is still more to be regretted that some- 
thing has not before now been done to re- 
move or obviate its effects; but the as- 
semblies I speak of are not exclusively 
directed to attain the object of getting 
rid of tithes. They prescribe on what 
terms land shall be let, and who shall 
hire it—they prescribe the mode in which 
a man shall dispose of his property, under 
the penalty of death. They prescribe, too, 
what persons one man shall employ—and 
they prescribe to the labourers for whom 
they shall work, forbidding them to labour 
for any obnoxious individual. They sup- 
port their decrees with great power, en- 
forcing them by outrages, spoliation, mur- 
ders, burnings, and other similar crimes 
—bringing out the inmates of the houses 
which they attack, and beating them to 
such an extent that death ensues, or in- 
flicting on them the lesser evil of imme- 
diate death. My Lords, this is the state 
of the country wherever this system pre- 
vails, and it is conducted on a principle 
which shows that these bodiesare organized, 
and can be assembled to attain any object 
they are directed to accomplish. They 
assemble in great numbers, make concert- 
ed signals, watch the route of the military, 
and are able to avoid any conflict with 
the troops by their superior knowledge of 
the country; so that the army is unable 
to suppress them. One provision, then, 
of the Bill which I shall submit to your 
Lordships, will be to arm the Government 
with a power to prevent these armed as- 
sociations by night, and to prevent the 
disorders and cruelties which they pro- 
duce. My Lords, these practices are most 
dangerous and alarming, and they show 
the absolute necessity of Parliament grant- 
ing to the Government new powers to sup- 
port and enforce the law, The time is ar- 
rived, my Lords, when, if we would not 
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have violence effect its lawless object, it is 
become our duty to enable the Govern- 
ment promptly to carry the law into exe- 
cution. One cause of this necessity (and 
perhaps this is the most alarming and 
dangerous of the proceedings of these 
bodies) is, that they proscribe all those 
persons who are in any way employed to 
carry the law into effect; so that all those 
who assist the law are exposed to the 
most cruel proscription. To give your 
Lordships one singular instance of this, 1 
will mention the case of an orphan girl, 
against whom a mandate of proscription 
was directed, and her master was ordered 
to dismiss her from his service, because 
her mother had given evidence against a 
person on a trial on account of tithes. 
Such orders are enforced by the penalty 
of death; and cases of this kind are so 
numerous, that, if all the documents were 
submitted to your Lordships, they would 
cover the Table, and could not be read in 
any reasonable time. The proscription 
of those who enforce the laws is one of 
the most dangerous, the most alarming, 
the most fatal effects of these proceed- 
ings; rendering the laws impotent, and 
the detection and punishment of guilt im- 
possible. The vengeance of these guilty 
men is, of course, directed against prose- 
cutors, witnesses, jurors, and all who are 
engaged in carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of the law. Such a state of 
things renders the administration of the 
law impossible; for neither jurors nor 
witnesses will do their duty. I have state- 
ments, my Lords, of measures of violence 
exercised against persons under these cir- 
cumstances, which would occupy much of 
your Lordships’ time were I to read them ; 
I will, therefore, confine myself to one or 
two instances out of a great number which 
display the intimidation employed to pre- 
vent jurors and witnesses from doing their 
duty. I hold in my hand, as one speci- 
men, a letter from the chief constable of 
police, dated Cashel, no longer ago than 
January 29th, which was forwarded for 
the information of the Lord Lieutenant. 
This letter contains the information, that 
at eight o’clock in the evening, five armed 
men had attacked a man by the name of 
Patrick Lalor, who was nearly 70 years 
of age, ordering him to give up some 
ground which he had taken two years 
ago. They took him out and shot him, 
so that he survived only half an hour. 


The constable had repaired to the spot, 
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and all the appearances of guilt apper- 
tained to a man by the name of Madden, 
who had formerly occupied the ground. 
The son of Lalor was an eye-witness, and 
though his manner betrayed his knowledge 
of the transaction, he would not disclose 
the names of the perpetrators. Here was 
an instance of an atrocious murder for 
holding land contrary to the will of the 
Whitefeet, and of a system of terror which 
prevented a son from giving evidence 
against the murderers of his own father, 
lest he himself should experience a similar 
fate: My Lords, it is not necessary for 
me to advert to the attack on the police 
at Carrickshaugh, for your Lordships 
know that, on that case, the Jury would 
not find them guilty, which was a striking 
— of the impossibility of carrying the 
aw into execution, At Kilkenny, also, at 
the assizes, the Jury on a trial did not 
agree, and they were dismissed. This 
was at a period of considerable excite- 
ment, and they all agreed that nothing 
should be known of their opinions; but 
within little more than half an hour after 
they had been dismissed, a placard appeared 
bearing the names of those Jurymen who 
were for the acquittal inscribed in black, 
and the names of those who were for 
finding the parties guilty inscribed in red ; 
as if they were for blood ; and the placard 
was headed—* Blood! Blood! Blood!” 
Those who were thus threatened were 
obliged to leave the country; and he 
believed that the steward of his noble 
friend behind him, who was a Juror, was 
one of those who were obliged to leave. 
Five of the Jury were, I think, for the 
conviction, and seven for the acquittal; 
and all those who were for the conviction 
were obliged to leave that part of the 
country. I have here a great many docu- 
ments to which I might call your Lord- 
ships’ attention, but I will forbear. There 
is one case of a man who was obliged, by 
such an interference, to give up his mill, 
and he was deprived of the means of 
subsistence, and actually obliged to leave 
the country by the terrible denunciations 
of these armed bands. These facts may 
suffice to prove to your Lordships that 
the Ministers are justified in calling for 
additional power, and to convince you that 
something must immediately be done to 
enforce the laws, if you will not give up 
the Government altogether, and will do 
nothing for those who ask you to save 
and protect them. Further to show the 
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necessity of this new measure. I may 
quote a case which occurred at the last 
assizes held at Clonmel, for the county of 
Tipperary. At those assizes. the panel 
of the Jurors amounted to 265, and it 
appeared, on calling over their names, 
only seventy-six attended; the remaining 
189 declared that they would not attend, 
and that though called and fined, they 
certainly would not come. It was then 
stated, that the most respectable of the 
Jurors, particularly the Roman Catholic 
Jurors, were so intimidated that they 
would on no account perform their duty. 
The most striking example, perhaps, of this 
which I can adduce, shocked as I am at 
mentioning so many atrocities which, how- 
ever, I am obliged to do before I can ask 
your Lordships to consent to this Bill—the 
most atrocious case, perhaps, (though I 
am really afraid to mention names lest 
evil befall those who are yet left) is that 
of a gentleman who was murdered near 
his own gate, on account of a tithe cause. 
His son-in-law witnessed the murder, and 
he was summoned by the Coroner to give 
evidence; but he sent a message instead of 
attending, declaring that he would submit 
to any penalty the law imposed rather 
than appear as a witness, for he could not 
do that, without eventually forfeiting his 
life to the vengeance of those who had 
murdered his relation. Here, then, wasa 
most atrocious violation of the law, and a 
person most interested in enforcing the 
law would not assist in it. It is evident, 
then, asstated in his Majesty’s Speech, that 
“a spirit of insubordination and violence has 
risen to the most fearful height in Ireland 
rendering life and property insecure, de- 
fying the authority of the law.” In fact, 
my Lords, the law as it now stands cannot 
be executed, and there is such a system 
of intimidation that your Lordships must 
find the means of enforcing the law—or it 
will be utterly ineffectual to protect the 
rights of the subjects. My Lords, to show 
your Lordships further what is the state of 
the country, I will quote a letter from a 
person employed by the Government, 
dated Kilkenny, Jan. 20, 1833, and 
directed to Sir William Gossett. In this 
letter the writer states “itis but right that 
Government should know, in due time, 
that many gentlemen, who have always 
been conscientious in the discharge of their 
duties, will not attend as Jurors at the next 
assizes. They care not what fine may be 
imposed on them. They refuse to attend, 
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because they know that death will follow 
if they dare to act. It is the boast of the 
prisoners that they cannot, under existing 
circumstances, be found guilty. There is 
an awful calendar; and if strong measures 
be not resorted to, the law will be set at 
nought.” It is not necessary for me, my 
Lords, to go any further into particulars to 
prove the first part of the proposition, that 
the state of Ireland is of noordinary descrip- 
tion, and that the situation of people of 
loyal and good character is so unprotected 
that the law is crippled—it is not necessary 
I say, for me to go any further to prove 
that the state of the country requires that 
the power of the law should be restored, 
and that vigorous remedies should be 
applied. To bring the state of the country 
before your Lordships, however, down to 
this time, and show your Lordships that 
the ordinary laws cannot remedy the dis- 
-orders, I will now quote a letter which I 
hold in my hand addressed by the Attor- 
ney-General of Ireland, to Mr. Stanley 
and dated the 24th of last month. He 


states, that the criminals upon the Home 
Circuit alone are equal to what they were 
in the whole country two years ago, and 
that their crimes are not of an ordinary, 


but of the most atrocious description. 
Of 150 cases, not one is connected with 
tithes—not one victim was a gentleman 
ora man of fortune, but the poor and 
the defenceless, labourers, women, and 
the most helpless class of the com- 
munity, are the victims of that tyranny 
‘which is carried on in such a relentless 
spirit, and in such blind obedience to a 
cruel system. Assassination, he says, is 
the order of the day, and the habitual 
practice of those who make robbery their 
occupation. He gives an account of the 
crimes committed during the last year, 
and I almost fear to read to your Lord- 
ships the frightful catalogue. Between 
the Ist of January, 1831, and the end of 
December, 1832, the number of homicides 
was 242; of robberies, 1,179; of burgla- 
ries,401; of burnings, 568; of houghing 
cattle, 290; of serious assaults, 161; of 
riots, 203; of illegal rescues, 353 ; of ille- 
gal notices, 2,094; of illegal meetings, 427 ; 
of injuries to property, 796; of attacks on 
houses, 723; of firing with intent tokill, 328 ; 
of robbery of arms, 117; of administering 
‘unlawful oaths, 163 ; of resistance to. legal 
‘process, 8; of turning upland, 20; of 
resistance to tithes, 50; taking forcible 
possession, 2: making, altogether, a total 
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of 9,002 crimes committed in one year, and 
all crimes of a description connected with, 
and growing out of the disturbed state of 
the country. I must, unfortunately, also 
state to your Lordships, that this system 
is in a state of progression, and is in- 
creasing, rather than diminishing. I will 
not go further into the details, but merely 
state a comparison between the three 
months ending with September—that is, 
July, August, and September, ‘and the 
three ending with December—that is, 
October, November, and December. The 
total number of crimes committed in the 
first three months was 1279; the total 
number committed in the last three months 
was 1646; so that the number of crimes 
is unfortunately increasing. This in- 
crease of crime affords a strong ground, 
my Lords, for intrusting the Government 
with additional powers; for unless the 
growth of crime be checked, it threatens 
to lay waste the whole country. Be- 
fore proceeding to lay before your Lord- 
ships the plan of operations which his 
Majesty’s Ministers have determined to 
pursue, I wish to make a few observations. 
It is clear that these insurrections and 
the inflictions which} follow them are not 
confined toa particular class of persons, for 
these outrages—the murders, the pillages, 
the burnings— have been directed against 
Catholics as well as against Protestants. 
They arise from a general demoralization, 
such as I believe never before existed. I 
shall now, with your Lordships’ permission, 
say a few words with respect to the con- 
duct of his Majesty’s Ministers. I think 
that they cannot be charged with having 
come to Parliament too soon or unneces- 
sarily to ask for additional powers. The 
contrary is the charge to which they are 
most exposed. They have deferred this 
step as long as possible. I did not listen 
to the urgent appeals which were made to 
me to adopt severe measures in the course 
of the last Session of Parliament; and I 
plead guilty to an anxious desire to delay 
having recourse to them, till the latest 
moment, and until their necessity should 
be such as to force itself on the conviction 
of all mankind. I do not, however, feel 
that it is a heavy charge against the Minis- 
ters, that they have suffered themselves to 
be pressed and urged to take this step, 
rather than show themselves eager and 
anxious to adopt it. 1 confess, that I did 
hope, that the ordinary powers of the law, 
supported by a large military force (the 
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largest, I believe, that has ever been in 
Ireland during atime of peace, and, in 
point of regular troops, exceeding, in a 
proportion of nearly four to one, the 
amount of the regular army which was, at 
the time of the Rebellion, in that country), 
I did hope, with the assistance of such a 
force in support of the Administration and 
execution of the law, that peace and good 
order would have been preserved ; and in 
consistency with all the principles of my 
public life, and with what I felt to be my 
public duty, I did not therefore think myself 
at liberty to propose measures of severity 
and coercion until the powersof theexisting 
law had been found insufficient. I should 
be sorry to think that, by any neglect of 
duty on my part, I have in the least con- 
tributed to the promotion of crime in Ire- 
land; but Iaccept the defence made for Go- 
vernmentso feelingly, soconvincingly, and, 
I think, so honourably, in another place 
—that the postponement of these measures 
until the last moment was, at least, at- 
tended with this advantage—that it caused 
the necessity of a step which I feel to be 
contrary to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion to be seen and acknowledged by all. 
But it was not merely upon general prin- 
ciples that I acted in this way; the fact 
is, that the milder measures which Go- 
vernment, in the first instance, adopted 
to restore tranquillity, did not prove un- 
successful, Their first essay was to send 
a special commission to the county of 
Clare, where the disturbances had been 
as great as in any other part of Ireland at 
any subsequent period. By this measure, 
and by the support of a military force, 
perfect peace was restored to that county, 
which, from that time to this, has re- 
mained in a state of tranquillity and 
order. The same good effect was pro- 
duced in Queen’s County. As was for- 
merly stated in this House, a prospect of 
success in putting down the disturbances 
I have described, did show itself at the 
period to whichI am now alluding. The 
first proceedings adopted for the enforce- 
ment of tithes gave us hope, that the re- 
sistance to the collection of tithes would 
cease, and that, with the strong exer- 
tions of Government, the empire of the 
law and the security of the country 
would be permanently established. That 
hope has been disappointed; and when 
things arrived at the state at which they 
are at present, I certainly did not hesitate 
to seize the very first opportunity which 
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the assembling of Parliament has afforded 
me, of coming before your Lordships for 
the purpose of asking you to strengthen 
the hands of his Majesty’s Government, 
and to adopt such measures as will enable 
us to act with effect for the protection of 
the country. My Lords, I feel that I have 
omitted many things which I ought to 
have stated to your Lordships, and among 
others, in speaking of the intimidation held 
out to prosecutors and witnesses in Ire- 
land. I should also have added that the 
same system was directed against the 
Magistrates likewise; and although I 
feel it to be the duty of the Magistrates to 
act vigorously, and the duty of Govern- 
ment to press upon them the necessity of 
executing the trust reposed in them fear- 
lessly, still I admit that it is not in human 
nature, exposed as the Magistrates are in 
Ireland, not to shrink from the perform- 
ance of a duty which exposes themselves, 
their families, and property, to destruction. 
I lament exceedingly that all the exertions 
which might have been made for the re- 
storation of peace—and which, I believe, 
with the assistance of the military and 
police force, would have been effectual 
for that purpose, were not resorted to. 
I am, however, far from imputing blame 
to the Magistrates on this account, know- 
ing, as I do, the severe penalties to which 
the discharge of that duty exposed them. 
This, however, is only another circum- 
stance which makes it imperative on us to 
arm the Crown with additional powers for 
the repression of those outrages and dis- 
orders which prevail to such an alarming 
extent in Ireland. It now becomes my 
duty to state to your Lordships the nature 
of the measures which I mean to propose 
for this purpose. I have already remarked 
that the Bill has two objects: first of all, 
the suppression of that illegal association, 
which I have described to your Lordships. 
at some length, and the dangers arising 
from which require no comment; and 
next, the repression of the violent dis- 
orders at present existing in Ireland, For 
this purpose the Government have had 
under their consideration various Acts of 
Parliament applicable to both cases; and 
the Bill which I have to propose to your 
Lordships combines different provisions 
taken from several laws which have been 
passed both in the Irish and English Par- 
liaments at different periods, for the put- 
ting down of similar evils, with such alter- 
ations as the circumstances of #the case 
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and the time appear to require. In the 
first place, with respect to illegal societies 
and associations, the provisions of the 
Bill which I have to lay upon the Table are 
taken from the 8th George 4th, cap. 1, 
commonly called the Proclamation Act, 
which enables the Lord Lieutenant to dis- 
perse all assemblies that may be by him, 
deemed dangerous to the public safety, 
or inconsistent with the due administration 
of the law; and all adjournments or con- 
tinuation of the same, under any name or 
pretext whatever. The only alteration 
which I have to propose with respect to 
this Act, is to make this offence a misde- 
meanor at common law. As the law of 
George 4th now stands, it declares these 
meetings illegal; but it has been disputed 
whether the sitting of these meetings after 
the issue of the Lord Lieutenant’s order for 
their dispersion, be not, in fact, a misde- 
meanor under the common law. Although 
I believe that such a position cannot be 
maintained, still, to prevent any mistake 
or dispute on the subject, the offence is 
made, by the Bill which I propose, pu- 
nishable as a misdemeanor. In subse- 
quent parts of the Bill provisions are made 
for declaring districts to be ina_ state 
of disturbance; and it is provided that 
different courts and different modes of in- 
quiry shall be instituted in the proclaimed 
districts, before which any offences against 
this Act may be prosecuted. This relates 
to the whole of the country; and the 
Lord Lieutenant is to have the power of 
suppressing all illegal meetings, at all 
times, and in all parts of Ireland. 
The Act also provides, that persons 
prosecuted under it shall be obliged to 
plead forthwith, and not be allowed to 
delay their trial by traversing. The Lord 
Lieutenant is to have the power also by 
proclamation, of declaring any county in 
astate of disturbance, and such county 
shall be deemed a proclaimed district, to 
which the enactments of the Bill I now 
propose shall be applied. By this pro- 
clamation all the inhabitants will be called 
upon to abstain from seditious and unlaw- 
ful assemblies, and to remain within their 
houses between sunset and sunrise. This 
18a provision taken from the 4th George 
Ist, and appears to me to be absolutely 
necessary under the present circumstances 
of the country. It is also provided, that 
@ proclamation in the Dublin Gazette is to 
be taken as a sufficient notice that any dis- 
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has been declared a disturbed district ; 
and it is also further provided, that in 
these proclaimed districts, no meeting for 
the petitioning of Parliament, or the dis- 
cussion of any alleged grievances, or of 
any matter relating to tithes, &c. Church 
or State, shall be holden, without a pre- 
vious written notice of ten days being 
given to the Lord Lieutenant, and his 
sanction being obtained to such meeting. 
If this notice were not required, the pro- 
clamation would be useless except in 
Dublin. The period of ten days has been 
selected, to allow time for forwarding a 
due notice to Government of all meetings 
to be held at a distance from that city, as 
well as for receiving an answer to the re- 
quisition. Your Lordships are aware, 
that by the Insurrection Act, the power of 
trying these offences was confined to jus- 
tices of the Session, assisted by a serjeant- 
at-law, or king’s counsel to whom was 
committed the power of inflicting a penalty 
to the extent of transportation. I think 
there are good reasons why it is not per- 
fectly desirable that this power should be 
intrusted to Magistrates. In the first 
place, they are, as I have stated, liable to 
intimidation; and in the next, they are, 
as has been found on former occasions of 
a similar nature, too often engaged in 
party disputes, which engender ill blood 
and pervert the course of justice. In the 
last place, it has been felt, that after the 
cessation of the evils themselves, irritation 
and animosity remain; and those Magis- 
trates, who perform their duties most scru- 
pulously and faithfully, are exposed to 
feelings of ill-will and threatened ven- 
geance that long survive the cause in which 
they originated. For all these reasons it 
has appeared 'to his Majesty’s Government 
advisable to propose that all offenders in 
these proclaimed districts shall be tried 
by courts-martial, constituted in a man- 
ner which I shall afterwards explain to 
your Lordships, and which will be en- 
abled to try all offences committed un- 
der the various Acts known by the name 
of the “Whiteboy Act,” and others, 
and also all offences under the law which I 
shall propose for your Lordships’ adoption. 
They will have full power for trying sueh 
offences, and will be enabled to pronounce 
sentence in the same manner as any court 
of oyerand terminer. This, I admit, must 
appear a very extensive and unconstitu- 
tional measure. It is a substitute of courts- 
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law I feel as much pain, arising from the 
necessity of proposing such a measure, as 
any man can; but, in order to make the 
law effectual for the suppression of the ex- 
isting evils, we feel it to be impossible to 
bs short of what we now propose. In 
making this provision, I feel, however, 
that we are bound to secure it as far as 
possible from abuse. By former Acts, and 
particularly by the 39th George 3rd, 
passed for the suppression of outrages and 
disturbances, power was given to the Lord 
Lieutenant to appoint courts-martial as he 
should think fit, without any limitation as 
to number or otherwise. Here it is pro- 
vided, that courts-martial, assembled under 
this Act, shall not consist of more than 
nine, or of less than five persons. It is 
also provided, that no officer under twenty- 
one years of age, or who shall not have 
held his commission in the army during the 
period of two years, shall be capable of act- 
ing on such courts-martial. It is also 
further declared, that these courts-martial 
shall not have the power of trying for any 
offence to which the penalty of death is an- 
nexed, without the special direction of the 
Lord Lieutenant ; and in that case they 
will not have the power of inflicting a sen- 
tence beyond transportation. These are 
the limitations and securities, added to those 
arising out of the general honour and good 
conduct of the officers of the army, which 
we propose to attach to the provisions of a 
law, that is, I again admit, unconstitutional, 
but which we feel to be absolutely ne- 
cessary. My Lords, there is another 
security which I had almost forgotten to 
mention to you, but which I consider to be 
a@ most important security for the proper 
conduct of this tribunal. 1 have already 
stated, that, under former Insurrection Acts, 
the Lord Lieutenant was empowered to 
appoint a sergeant-at-law, or king’s coun- 
sel, to assist the Magistrate. Here it is 
made imperative that a king’s counsel, or 
sergeant, shall attend and assist, as judge- 
advocate, in these courts. When i state 
that such is the nature of the law, I must 
declare that I feel nosuspicion that the power 
of these courts will be abused, but, on the 
contrary, I entertain the most sanguine 
expectations that they will be exercised 
effectually and justly. Having said so 
much with respect to the great outlines of 
the intended measure, I do not think it 
necessary, at the present moment, to enter 
into an explanation of all the subordinate 
details by which the whole principle is ta 
be carried into effect. I have already ob- 
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served, that all persons found out of their 
houses between sun-set and sun-rise, and 
all persons who shall be discovered, upon 
search, to be absent from their houses 
during the same period, without being able 
to advance a lawful reason for such ab- 
sence, will be subject to be tried before 
these tribunals, Power will also be given 
by the Bill to enter houses in search of 
arms and ammunition; and all persons 
refusing to deliver them up, when called 
upon so to do, will likewise be subject to 
the powers of this Act. There is a further 
clause directing that any person found dis. 
tributing seditious papers shall be subject to 
the penalty of misdemeanor ; but, on such 
persons truly declaring from whom they 
shall have received these seditious papers for 
the purpose of distribution, it may be lawful 
for the courts-martial to discharge such 
persons out of custody. It is also provided, 
that any attempt to injure either the per- 
sons or property of witnesses or pro- 
secutors, or of any persen attending for the 
purpose of prosecution, or any attempt to 
deter such persons from appearing in court, 
shall be punishable, if committed in a pro- 
claimed district, by transportation for seven 
years. This provision, which, in former 
Acts, applied only to witnesses, and, in 
such cases, inflicted the penalty of death, 
appears to me now to be properly extended 
to jurors and prosecutors. Then follows a 
clause to shield officers, acting on courts- 
martial, from future prosecutions. This is 
likewise a proviso which I consider indis- 
pensable ; because it is quite evident, that, 
however carefully and faithfully those 
officers may discharge their duties—and I 
believe they will always be found to act 
impartially—they cannot but be, unless 
protected by such a clause, exposed to 
malicious and vexatious prosecutions, This 
protection, however, is not to be given 
them without some limitation and control ; 
and it is, therefore, provided, that any 
complaints made against officers, on account 
of the proceedings at any court-martial to 
which they may have been attached, shall 
be inquired into by a court-martial called 
for that purpose. Thus far martial law 
will be applied to those districts in which 
the state of disturbance shall be such as to 
compel the Lord Lieutenant to declare 
them to be proclaimed districts ; and I trust 
that this measure will be found effectual to 
restore the country, at no distant pe 

to such a state as may allow the Govern- 
ment to have recourse to the ordinary 
power and authority of the law for the re-, 
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pression of disturbance. There is another 
provision to which I wish to direct the 
attention of your Lordships, which, in my 
opinion, is decidedly called for to render 
this measure effectual. It is intended to be 
enacted, that when any individual, arrested 
under this Bill, sues out a writ of habeas 
corpus, it shall be a sufficient return to the 
writ, within three months from the time of 
his arrest, that the person so detained was 
kept in custody by virtue of this Act, This 
provision only applies to proclaimed dis- 
tricts; and the power of detaining a person 
thus charged is not to be indefinite, but 
limited to three months; for it is further 
provided, as an additional security, that all 
persons arrested under this Act, shall be 
brought to trial within three calendar 
months, or discharged. I do not think it 
requisite for me to state further the general 
provisions of this Bill. There are certain 
subordinate details necessary for its execu- 
tion, which certainly ought to be subjected 
to the most careful examination, but which 
will more properly fall under your Lord- 
ships’ consideration at a future stage of the 
Bill. I am aware that it is an extensive 
and a severe measure. It combines the 
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provisions, as far as they are applicable to 


the present case, of the Proclamation Act, 
the Insurrection Act, the partial applica- 
tion of martial law, and the partial suspen- 
sion (where such suspension shall be deemed 
necessary) of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
These are, undoubtedly, great, and ex- 
tensive, and severe powers to be intrusted 
to Government—are only to be exercised 
m extraordinary circumstances, and are 
such as, if permanently established, are 
incompatible with free institutions. These 
are, however, powers which the necessity 
of the case appears to me to call for, and 
which, by the necessity of the case, and by 
that alone can be justified. For, my 
Lords, it is a condition of all free govern- 
ments to possess powers of an arbitrary 
nature, applicable to circumstances such as 
at present exist in Ireland. Such powers, 
if resorted to on all occasions, must prove 
destructive to every free government ; but 
if an emergency arise in which the public 
safety is endangered, and there exist no 
powers of this nature, no free governments 
can be secure against the results of such an 
emergency. On the principle of salus 
popula suprema lex, it has been the practice 
of all free governments—and of none more 
than ‘the Government of this great empire 
—when the safety of the State was threat- 
ened—when public tranquillity was sub- 
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verted and destroyed—for the security of 
liberty itself—for the very preservation of 
freedom—to suspend for a time, and for a 
time only, the usual laws of the State. All 
true liberty, my Lords, is based on public 
order ; and if public order be disturbed and 
destroyed, liberty cannot exist. Under a 
government possessed of arbitrary power, 
liberty can have no existence. Under a 
government not possessed of power to con- 
trol violence and repress outrages, such as I 
have described, the security of the State 
itself would be at an end, and order anni- 
hilated. The question, then, for your 
Lordships to decide is, whether or not a 
case has been made out, to justify the 
measures I propose. I have stated to 
your Lordships what have been the en- 
deavours of the Government to put the 
common law of the land into execution. I 
have described the way in which we have 
proceeded, with reference to those uncon- 
stitutional and illegal associations ; for 
though, by cunning devices, they keep 
themselves apparently within the strict 
limits of the law, there is no doubt that in 
their nature and objects they are subver- 
sive of the peace, security, and even liberty 
of the country. I have shown your Lord- 
ships in what manner the outrages now 
prevailing in Ireland, whether springing 
from this sort of associations or not, have 
spread all over Ireland. I have shown you 
how large bodies of armed men assemble 
together and assail his Majesty’s peaceable 
subjects. I have shown that they are active 
in the destruction of the property of obnox- 
ious individuals ; and I have shown that the 
existing law is impotent to control them. 
Having shown this to be the case, it is 
with extreme reluctance, and yet with 
entire confidence, that I throw myself upon 
your Lordships’ candour in proposing 
measures which I trust will be effectual 
for suppressing those associations, and 
putting an end to those disorders. I have 
omitted to mention another measure which 
it is in the contemplation of Government 
to propose, but which does not properly 
form a part of the present Bill. I mean a 
measure to provide for changing the venue 
in cases where intimidation is practised, 
and to enable the Crown to remove the 
trial of offences to some other part of the 
country than that in which the venue may 
be originally laid, in order that justice may 
be fairly and impartially administered. 
This will be the subject of another and 
separate measure, which, also, the present 
state sy Ireland renders necessary. In con< 
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clusion, my Lords, I beg leave to move, 
that the Bill I hold in my hand for the 
more effectual suppression of local disturb- 
ances and dangerous associations in Ireland 
be read 4 first time. 

The Earl of Longford said, that after 
the very detailed exposition into which the 
noble Earl had entered, it was not ne- 
cessary for him to trespass at any length on 
the attention of their Lordships, nor should 
he have felt it necessary to do so at all if 
it were not for the very great importance 
of the subject. He did not rise for the 
purpose of offering any opposition to the 
Bill which the noble Earl had laid on the 
Table, because, unfortunately, in the cir- 
cumstances in which Ireland was placed, 
he had only one of two alternatives—either 
of giving suppert to the Government in 
restoring the due dominion of law in that 
country, or allowing it to become a prey to 
those whose machinations would involve it 
in ruin. He admitted that the statement 
made by the noble Earl did not contain any 
exaggerated picture of the present condition 
of Ireland; and, so far from thinking the 
proposed measures too strong, he would say, 
that if he had any objection to them, it was 
that they were not strong enough. He 
owned, however, that he did not look with 
any great hope to the operation of those 
measures, considering that their execution 
was to be confided to one who did not 
enjoy the confidence of the people of Ire- 
land. He had, therefore, little expectation 
that they would be efficient. He could 
assure their Lordships, that it was difficult 
for those who were not on the spot to form 
a correct notion of the state of Ireland in 
many parts, as far as related to the general 
insecurity of person and property. By 
day, as well as by night, this general 
insecurity prevailed. What, he would ask, 
was the cause of this general insubordina- 
tion ?>—Excitement. - What was the cause 
of excitement ?>—Agitation. What was 
the cause of agitation ?—Invitation. He 
would not conceal his impression of the 
fact, that the people of Ireland had been 
invited to go on with the agitation, from 
which he believed much of the present 
disorders proceeded. Who was it that had 
publicly called on the people of Ireland, 
and told them to “agitate, agitate, agitate?” 
Why the very individual who was now 
called on, in the execution of those mea- 
sures of coercion, to repress those results of 
agitation, which agitation he had before 
encouraged’ by his own advice. There 
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great confidence placed in the result of meas 
sures the execution of which was to be in- 
trusted to such hands. He said this without 
any feelings of personal hostility to the noble 
Marquess at the head of the government of 
Ireland ; but on public grounds he felt that 
he was justified in saying, that in his ad- 
ministration of the government of that 
country the people could not place much 
confidence. The people of Ireland might 
be divided into three great classes—the 
upper, the middle, and the lower. Of the 
upper he might say, that nine-tenths were 
supporters of the Government; of the 
middle-classes, three-fourths ; and of the 
lower one-half. These were all anxious to 
lend all their support to the due main- 
tenance of the laws, but it could not be 
expected that they would come forward to 
give their support to the State, unless the 
State protected them in return. It was 
now admitted, that the Government had 
not the power, and the Magistrates, and 
others connected with the administration 
of the law, declared that they could not 
continue to act, unless the Government 
were armed with powers to protect them. 
Last Session, the Government was told, that 
it ought to be armed with such power, but 
they then declared that it was not necessary. 
What had happened since? Why, they 
had now an organization of parties through- 
out the country, as general and as strict as 
if it had been that of a military power. 
He was aware that the chief parties to this 
were not military men, nor was the organ- 
ization one of a military character ; yet it 
was carried on in such a manner that men 
were told when to agitate, when to act, 
and when to cease; that it wanted but a 
very little more to bring the whole into a 
military form. That system was still 
going on; to that system coercion was to 
be applied. But who were to be coerced ? 
Not the peaceable and well-disposed, but 
the riotous and disorderly—those who 
committed crime. But would the measures 
proposed by the noble Earl reach those 
who were the most guilty? he feared not, 
He had an intention to propose a measure 
which he thought would reach the parties 
most guilty, but, as the matter was taken 
up by the Government, he would not now 
bring the measure forward. In measures 
intended to reach the crime of treason, it 
was known that the innocent seldom suf: 
fered ; but then it often happened that the 
parties most guilty—the aiders and abettors 
—escaped. The most guilty leaders were 
in general cunning enough to screen them- 
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selves from punishment. They might speak 
and act——they might deliver violent 
speeches, and send forth inflammatory pub- 
lications, and yet all this time keep them- 
selves within the law, while they were 
producing the very worst effects on the 
public mind. Would not, he asked, the 
ends of justice be defeated, if the acts of 
such men were allowed to escape with 
impunity ?- How would matters stand 
in the case of a county which was pro- 
claimed and placed under martial law. A 
county could not be proclaimed until 
several acts of riot and insubordination had 
taken place within it. It was probable 
that a month or so of agitation and dis- 
order would pass over before the proclama- 
tion of the county could take place ; but 
how was it proposed to deal with those 
who had caused the agitation and excite- 
ment, and thus induced the necessity of 
placing the county out of the ordinary pale 
of the law? Were there no means to be 
devised of reaching such persons? If there 
were not, the chief end of these coercive 
measures would, in a great degree, be de- 
feated. He called the attention of the 
noble Earl to these points, not with the 
view of entering into the discussion of 
them at that moment, but for the purpose 
of directing his consideration to them in a 
Subsequent stage of the measure now before 
them. He would beg of their Lordships to 
consider that it was not the higher classes 
in Ireland who required the protection of 
the Legislature ; it was an humble class, 
who were goaded into excitement by others. 
The protection of the Legislature should 
be given to men who were disposed to 
obey the law, but who were deterred by a 
system of intimidation and violence. He 
hoped these matters would not be lost sight 
of by noble Lords in the progress of the 
measure before them. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that 
having heard the proposition of the noble 
Earl (Grey) he hoped their Lordships would 
not suppose that he rose for the purpose 
of throwing any difficulty in the way of 
that proposition. Not only did he not 
intend to offer any opposition to the mea- 
sure before their Lordships, but he felt 
disposed to give it all the support in his 
power. He would not even offer a word 
calculated to cause any soreness to those 
who proposed and supported the noble 
Earl’s Motion, which he hoped would pass 
unanimously. Without at present enter- 
Ing into the general subject arising out of 
the measure before them, he would only 
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say, that he still entertained the opinion 
which had been expressed by himself and 
many other noble Lords, that a measure of 
this kind ought to have been introduced 
before now. He was of opinion that the 
Government ought to have continued the 
Proclamation Act in Ireland, and he had 
thought, at one time, that the noble Earl 
was disposed todoso. The result, how- 
ever, was what he anticipated, and they 
saw it in the measure now before them. 
With that measure, he repeated, he did 
not mean to quarrel; he only hoped that 
it would be successful, and produce the 
desired effect. Having said thus much, 
he would not now enter into the consider- 
ation of the evils and their causes, to which 
the noble Earl had alluded ; but, in refer- 
ence to the cause of some of those evils, 
he thought that the noble Earl had not hit 
the great evil which had produced the 
present state of Ireland; and, therefore, 
he feared that the measures which the 
noble Earl brought forward would not be 
found strong enough to meet it; he 
alluded to the evil of a perpetual conspi- 
racy between the priests and demagogues 
of Ireland against the government of that 
country. He would admit that the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act would 
go far to meet this, but he feared that it 
would not be found strong enough to reach 
it. The noble Earl seemed to place great 
reliance on the efficacy of courts-martial ; 
but he should bear in mind that courts- 
martial could not act without having 
evidence on oath before them ; but if the 
measures of intimidation of which the 
noble Earl had spoken were still to be 
carried on, it might be difficult to obtain 
that evidence, and in that case he might 
find that his whole machinery of courts- 
martial would break down. He hoped the 
noble Earl would give this subject full 
consideration. He. knew what courts- 
martial were, and he knew that depend- 
ence might be placed on officers of the 
army for the honest and honourable dis- 
charge of any duties which they might be 
called on to perform ; but before they de- 
cided, they must have full evidence before 
them. He did not state this with a view 
of provoking any discussion at present— 
for that he would reserve himself to the 
second reading of the Bill—he only ven- 
tured to throw it out as a suggestion for the 
consideration of the noble Earl, Another 
point to which he would beg to direct 
the attention of the noble Earl was that 
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which related to the arrest of persons 
charged with offences against the procla- 
mation, or against any act by which they 
might be brought under the jurisdiction 
of the courts-martial. Did he understand 
the noble Earl to mean, that the courts- 
martial on military officers were to under- 
take those preliminary duties which were 
now discharged by Magistrates and officers 
of the civil power—such as the arrest of 
persons, taking informations, and other 
necessary forms, preliminary to the trial of 
the accused? If military officers were to 
perform the part of the police and of the 
Magistrates, he was much afraid that they 
would not answer the proposed object— 
that they would not go on with the trial 
of the accused without the ordinary aids 
usually rendered at present by Magistrates 
and others of the civil power. He would 
now say a word upon another point. The 
noble Earl had not said anything about 
the approval of the decision of the courts- 
martial. All that he was able to collect 
from what the noble Earl had stated was, 
that the judgment of the courts-martial 
should be binding, the same as that of 
his Majesty’s courts of oyer and terminer. 
But let it be recollected, that the decisions 
of courts-martial were not considered final 
until they had been approved of by the 
Crown. Was it intended that the judg- 
ments of courts-martial in proclaimed dis- 
tricts in Ireland should be sent for approval 
to the Lord Lieutenant, who represented 
the Crown? If so, his objection was 
answered, for he thought it would be most 
unjust and impolitic to give this power to 
courts-martial without allowing them the 
aid of a superior authority, which ought to 
take upon itself the responsibility of the 
confirmation of the sentence. Before he 
sat down he would say a word on the 
subject of the Catholic question. The 
noble Earl had expressed his regret that the 
concession of the claims of the Catholics 
had not been productive of all the benefits 
which had been expected from it; and one 
reason assigned by the noble Earl was, that 
the concession of those claims had been 
forced from the Government. Why, he 
(the Duke of Wellington) had stated to 
their Lordships, over and over again, the 
causes which had induced the Government 
of that day to recommend the grant of 
that concession to the King. They had 
stated that Ireland, not from one cause 
alone, but from many causes, was at the 
time in a state bordering on civil war, 
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They had not said that civil war was to 
be expected; they might, if they had been 
so disposed, have occasioned a civil war, 
and thus have postponed the concession ; 
but they had not taken that course. They 
had never thought of making the conces- 


+sion through fear. They saw Ireland, from 


many causes, in a state bordering on civil 
war ; and they had recommended the con- 
cession of the Catholic claims asa measure 
likely to be productive of most beneficial 
effects ; but they had never said and never 
were under any apprehension that a civil 
war in Ireland would have been the con- 
sequence of a refusal of those claims, and 
he owned that he was surprised to hear 
any such insinuation thrown out. There 
were many noble Lords then present who 
well knew the grounds on which that 
great question had been brought forward, 
and who could bear testimony that it had 
not originated in any fears that a civil war 
would be the consequence of its refusal. 
Having made those few remarks, he would 
not trouble their Lordships further, but 
would repeat that it was not his intention 
to offer any opposition to the motion of the 
noble Earl, but that, on the contrary, he 
would give it all the support in his power. 

The Earl of Uxbridge said, he had had 
the honour of a seat in that House so very 
recently that he claimed their Lordships’ 
indulgence for rising thus early on a ques- 
tion of such importance to obtrude himself 
on their notice. He was, however, induced 
to do so by the remarks which had fallen 
from the noble Earl (Longford) on the 
cross bench. He owned that he had heard 
from the noble Earl with astonishment and 
regret that a noble Marquess, his near 
relative, had been the cause of the agita- 
tion which now prevailed in Ireland ; nay, 
more, that to him might also be attributed 
some of the violent results of that agita- 
tion. Good God! from what country had 
the noble Earl come who had made the 
assertion? Did he (the Earl of Longford) 
not know, asa native of that country, that 
agitation had prevailed long before the 
noble Marquess (Anglesey) had been called 
upon to preside over its Government? 
Had the noble Earl read the whole of the 
letter in which the words quoted by him 
had been used? If he had done so atten- 
tively, he would have found that it could 
not fairly be said to bear the construction 
which he had put upon it. The words 
“‘ agitate, agitate, agitate,” did not mean, 
and never were intended to convey the 
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meaning, that anything was to be done 
which was contrary to law. All that his 
noble relation meant was, that the people 
of Ireland should not cease to use all legal 
means to obtain the restoration of their 
just rights. But if the noble earl had 
entertained a serious conviction that it was 
the intention of the noble Marquess to 
produce the agitation which had since 
taken place in that country, he must say 
that the noble Earl had not done his duty 
as a Lord of Parliament, for he had suffered 
two years to pass away, during which the 
noble Marquess still continued at the head 
ofthe government of Ireland, and he had 
never once come to that House to state 
which he ought to have done, if his con- 
viction were such as he now declared~ 
that the noble Marquess was not a fit 
person to continue at the head of that 
government. What, he would ask, had 
prevented the noble Earl from bringing 
this charge forward at an earlier period, 
and why had he now, at the end of two 
years, selected the period of the absence 
of the noble Marquess to introduce it? 
He was, he owned, much surprised at the 
course which the noble Earl had adopted 
with respect to his noble relation, and he 


could not forbear to express himself upon 


it as he had done. He hoped their Lord- 
ships would excuse him for thus obtruding 
himself on their attention on a matter so 
merely of a personal nature. 

The Earl of Longford, in explanation, 
said, that in the last session he had been 
prevented by a severe affection in his 
throat, which had almost deprived him of 
speech, from attending in Parliament. He 
could not, therefore, have brought the 
subject forward at that time, but he had 
taken the present, the earliest opportunity 
which presented itself, of bringing the 
matter before the House; and he must 
now repeat what he had before said—his 
conviction that while the noble Marquess 
remained at the head of the Government 
of that country he could not obtain the 
confidence of either of the two great parties 
into which it was divided. The words of 
the noble Marquess—“ agitate, agitate, 
agitate,” had, he was convinced, not been 
received in the sense in which the noble 
Earl (Uxbridge) now took them; on the 
contrary, they were received in a sense 
diametricaly opposite. He had not said 
that the noble Marquess had created the 
agitation that had followed, but that he 
had encouraged it. That certainly was 
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the prevalent feeling in Ireland with 
respect to his advice on that occasion. 
When he stated this, he was far from at- 
tributing to the noble Marquess any inten- 
tion of producing the mischievous effects 
that had since taken place in Ireland ; but 
though nothing might have been and was 
no doubt further from the wish of the 
noble Marquess, it was his belief, and as 
such he had stated it to their Lordships, 
that very bad effects had followed from 
that advice, and that, in consequence, the 
noble Marquess (and he spoke in this case 
what he believed to be the feelings of a 
very large body in Ireland) could not be 
looked up to with confidence in Ireland, 
which must necessarily detract from the 
efficiency of those measures the execution 
of which were to be confided to his hands. 

The Earl of Eldon would admit that 
when a measure of the kind now presented 
to their Lordships was brought forward, it 
must rest on a principle of necessity, 
arising out of considerations of public 
security. On such occasions, in order to 
preserve the general liberty of the country, 
it must be partly compromised for a time, 
which could not be done without a sus- 
pension of the ordinary forms of the Con- 
stitution. When a necessity for such a 
suspension was made out, no man who 
wished well to his country should withhold 
his assent from a coercive measure, how- 
ever deeply he might lament the cause 
which a called it forth. On these 
grounds, and believing that the necessity 
existed, he, would give his support to theBill 
introduced by the noble Earl; but having 
thus given his assent, he should wish to 
know the particular period during which 
it was proposed that the measure should 
continue in operation. No doubt it must 
continue as long as the cause existed which 
had called it forth, but he should wish 
that it should continue a little longer— 
that was, until (and this, he thought, 
would not be found without its proper use 
in repressing agitation) justice was done 
in all those cases which might have arisen 
while it was in force, and that the close of 
the act should not be marked by the im- 
punity of some of those who should become 
guilty under it. The noble Earl would 
remember an instance of the kind which 
occurred at the expiry of the Proclamation 
Act. A party who had pleaded guilty, 
and whose case had been adjourned over, 
had been allowed unavoidably to escape 
with impunity. He hoped the noble Earl 
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would not think this suggestion unworthy 
of his consideration : the object being to 
reach as far as possible those who were 
really guilty, it would be desirable that the 
Act should not be allowed to expire until 
justice was done on all who should have 
been found guilty by the courts appointed 
under the Act. 

Earl Grey observed, that the noble and 
learned Lord who last addressed the 
House, had truly stated the principle on 
which this measure rested. It must be 
defended on a principle of necessity, 
arising out of considerations of public 
safety; but the extraordinary power thus 
called into operation could not ex vi ter- 
mini be allowed to exist beyond the cause 
which had produced it. As to the specific 
time to be named in the Bill itself, during 
which it was to be in force, he had left a 
blank in it, which could be filled up in 
the Committee. He feared that it could not 
be allowed to cease as soon as could be 
wished, but the sooner its extraordinary 
powers could be dispensed with the better. 
He should be glad to be enabled to pro- 
pose its repeal in the present Session, 
if circumstances should permit. At pre- 
sent, it was his intention that it should 
be in force until the next Session of Par- 
liament, and to the end of that Session ; 
Parliament in the mean time taking such 
measures for its repeal or further duration 
as circumstances should require. He 
was aware of the case to which the noble 
and learned Lord had alluded under the 
late Act; and though there was no pro- 
vision made in the present Bill for such a 
case, he should be happy to avail himself 
of the noble and learned Lord’s aid, and 
to receive any suggestion of his to meet 
any case of that kind, if it should be con- 
sidered necessary, At present he did not 
think it was, but he should give the matter 
his best consideration, and if, after such 
consideration, he should think such a pro- 
vision advisable, he would be glad to have 
the assistance of the noble and learned 
Lord in making it, but that subject would 
come more properly before the House at 
a future stage of the Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor rose to detain 
their Lordships for a very few moments, 
while he expressed his entire and com- 
plete concurrence both in the views 
which his noble friend (Earl Grey) had 
expressed, and in the measure the first 
reading of which his noble friend had 
proposed to their Lordships. No man in 
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that House, or indeed, he might say, in 
the country, could more deplore the sad- 
ness of the case which not only justified, 
but made it imperative on the individuals 
composing his Majesty’s Administration to 
call on Parliament for a measure of such 
severity as characterised that now pro- 
posed; but, much as he deplored the 
necessity, the time had arrived when it 
would be an act of inhumanity as well as 
injustice to hesitate. He agreed in voting 
for the proposition of his noble friend, and, 
byso doing he considered he took upon him- 
self the full share of the responsibility which 
might attach to his Majesty’s Administra- 
tion, for having proposed that measure — 
first, because he deemed it absolutely neces- 
sary. The duties between the subjectand the 
Government were reciprocal, and that 
Legislature, in which was vested the 
supreme power of the State, had no right 
to claim obedience to the law, nor had 
the Crown any right to claim allegiance, 
until that Legislature should secure, 
and that Crown command, complete 
and effectual protection for the life, 
liberty, and property of the subject. 
That Legislature was to be deemed as 
having abandoned its functions, and that 
Crown was to be considered in the hands 
of a usurper, and not qualified to claim 
allegiance, from the very moment it could 
be shown that the protection of the 
subject was at an end. Now, in what 
manner did those principles refer to Ire- 
land? The facts which had been detailed 
to their Lordships by his noble friend, 
and the reference which had been made 
to others of a no less melancholy nature, 
proved, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that that allegiance which the peaceable 
portion of his Majesty’s subjects, which 
the honest and industrious classes of the 
realm, were disposed willingly and cheer- 
fully to pay to the Crown, could not meet 
with a return from the hands of the Govern- 
ment suchas that part of the people had an 
undoubted and indefeasible right toexpect; 
he meant effectual protection of life and 
property. Such being the case, and 
with a view of remedying such a state of 
things, he for one heartily concurred 
in recommending to their Lordships the 
enactment for the present—he sincerely 
hoped the duration would be brief—of a 
law vesting extreme powers in the hands 
of the Executive Government of the coun- 
try. The second ground on which he 
ventured to recommend to their Lordships 
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the proposition of his noble friend was, a 
firm conviction that it would prove 
effectual. Had it been a paltry, insig- 
nificant measure—he meant in its tend- 
ency and effects, but still as great an 
encroachment on the Constitution, as great 
aviolation of ordinary rules, and as great an 
infringement on the liberty of the subject 
as any of the powers proposed to be created 
by the measure of his noble friend could be 
said toeffect—had it gone to sanction vio- 
lence without affording the least hope that 
the object which it contemplated would be 
attained—he for one would never have 
given it his sanction. That, however, was 
not the case. The measure of his noble 
friend went very energetically to effect its 
purpose ; indeed the very extremity to 
which it went afforded the best security 
that, on the one hand, it would effect that 
purpose, and, on the other, that its 
duration would be short. That proba- 
bility of a short duration formed the third 
ground on which the measure had his 
support. Severe in its nature, strong in 
its aspect, he felt confident it would be 
found effectual in its purpose, and con- 
sequently that the period of its duration 
would be brief. Before proceeding to 
state his further reasons for recommending 
the adoption of the measure, he desired 
to allude to the speech of the noble Duke 
(Wellington), with a view of setting him 
tight upon two points which he seemed 
to think would diminish the efficiency of 
the measure—firstly, the want of powers 
to compel the aid of the civil authorities; 
and. secondly, the difficulty which he 
alleged would _ be found in obtaining 
evidence. With regard to the first point, 
he begged to observe that the Bill would 
contain ample provisions for compelling 
the assistance of all the civil authorities, 
whether justices of the peace, constables, 
or police, to render full assistance to the 
tribunals which were to be established 
in the execution of processes &c. Then, 
with respect to evidence, it was but 
natural to expect, that the very provisions 
of the measure would restore confidence 
to those whom it might be found 
necessary to bring forward either as prose- 
cutors or witnesses, The last ground on 
which he supported the proposition of his 
noble friend was, that he had entire con- 
fidence in the individual to whose hands 
its execution would be intrusted. The 
extreme power which, for a particular 
purpose and for a limited period—and it 
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was to be hoped it would be for a very 
limited period—Parliament was called 
upon to enact, was to be placed in the 
hands of his noble and gallant friend, the 
Viceroy of that unhappy part of the 
kingdom—unhappy, as being made the 
prey of disturbers and agitators—a man 
whose wisdom and sagacity as well as 
great firmness, were acknowledged—a man 
who, on every occasion, mixed up hu- 
manity and kindly feeling with firmness, 
boldness, and promptitude. In that man 
he placed his most unbounded confidence, 
because his character gave ample security 
that not one of the powers with which he 
would be intrusted would be abused. 
On the contrary, that, so far from being 
exceeded or abused, the past life of that 
individual, and the feelings which he had 
ever manifested, gave every assurance 
that those powers would not be called 
into action unless in cases of necessity, 
and that, when had recourse to, they 
would be used with all the wisdom con- 
sistent with his well known affection for 
the people of the country over which he 
presided. There was one other reason 
which induced him to approve of the 
proposition ; it was, that it was accom- 
panied with measures of relief, and be- 
cause, great and important as those 
measures were which had already been 
announced, he knew that others were in 
preparation, and would follow when the 
authority of the law was restored, and the 
peace of the country effectually secured. 
Lord Ellenborough said, that he did not 
intend to follow the noble Lord in his argu- 
ments ; and that he considered he gave a 
strong example of forbearance in not detail- 
ing the reasons he might give why the mea- 
sures proposed by the noble Earl should not 
be adopted. The noble Lords on his side 
the House deplored the unhappy state of 
Ireland as much as any other noble Lords 
could do, and they lamented as much the 
painful necessity that could call for an 
extension of the powers of the law. He 
had been more than once called upon to 
vote for coercive measures towards Ireland, 
and he had invariably done so with the 
most unfeigned regret, which he con- 
sidered to be upon such melancholy occa- 
sions, the general feeling of that House. If 
he had voted for former coercive measures 
against his wishes, how much stronger 
must now be his reluctance to support the 
present measure, which he considered to 
be nothing less than a complication of all 
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the coercive measures hitherto proposed 
with respect to Ireland? Though cer- 
tainly, he felt disposed to support Govern- 
ment in their efforts to uphold the law in 
this sad emergency, still, he wished to 
examine and compare those measures, and 
see whether the acts complained of justi- 
fied such unexampled measures of severity 
and coercion. Such were his feelings upon 
every occasion that extraordinary powers 
were demanded, For the present, he 
forbore to point out the acts committed by 
the present Government, as well as those 
they abstained from, which, in his opinion 
had mainly led to the evils they all now 
deplored. He would say no more then, 
than merely repeat the extreme pain and 
regret with which he should vote for the 
details of the proposed measure, even 
though he should think them the very best 
to meet and remedy the existing evils com- 
plained of. However, he confessed that 
precedent justified the noble Earl in the 
course he was pursuing. It was another 
subject of regret with him, that the Bill 
should be read without any authority, save 
that of the noble Earl, for the details 
of the many evils which that Bill was des- 
tined to remedy, Some other testimony 


Suppression of 


was necessary; and he thought that the 
House should proceed upon certain and 
definite evidence, which could not be given 
unless documentary proofs were laid upon 


the Table. He begged, before he sat 
down, to be informed when the Bill was to 
be read a second time ? 

Earl Grey : On Monday. 

Lord Cloncurry had entertained a hope 
that the noble Earl and his colleagues 
would not have pressed for a measure sus- 
pending the laws in Ireland, until they had 
previously tried what might be the effect 
of that measure relative to the Irish 
Church, just propounded by Government, 
upon which they seemed to found such 
strong hopes of tranquillizing much of the 
agitation but too prevalent in Ireland. 
The Irish Members had expressed their 
unqualified gratification at that measure, 
and he was sure so would the majority 
of the Irish people. He trusted the 
noble Earl would excuse him express- 
ing on this occasion the deep concern 
and anxious fears he could not help 
entertaining, at finding that a measure 
of this character and nature should have 
been deemed necessary, at so early a period 
after their Lordships had been convened 
together in Parliament; and would ear- 
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nestly recommend that the adoption of 
those measures should be deferred. 

The Marquess of Lansdown believed the 
measure introduced by his noble friend to 
be indispensably necessary, and that it 
would be considered both by the House 
and the country, that it was become expe- 
dient to intrust the Government with the 
extensive powers applied for in this in- 
stance, in order to preserve the peace as 
well as protect the lives and properties of 
individuals in that alarmingly agitated 
country. At the same time, he avowed 
that the measure was a severe and awful 
one, and he concurred with the noble 
Baron (Lord Cloncurry), in feeling great 
reluctance to sanctioning the measure. 
The peculiar circumstances of this case 
were of so urgent a nature, and so neces- 
sary in order to maintain those objects he al- 
luded to, that they precluded the possibility 
of his noble friend waiting any longer. The 
measure was become already necessary at 
once, for the protection of the peaceable 
inhabitants of Ireland, and the vindication 
of the authority and greatness of this free 
nation. A noble Baron had claimed to 
himself considerable credit for his forbear- 
ance in notentering into thediscussion of the 
causes to which he thought he might attri- 
bute the present disturbances and agitation 
in that country. But on that subject, he 
would throw down the gauntlet, and chal- 
lenge that noble Lord as to the merits of 
that forbearance. Upon his side, he believed 
the Government might have asserted a 
still stronger claim to forbearance than 
the noble Lord or his friends possibly 
could. On this subject he would not 
amplify, but content himself with saying, 
that it seemed extraordinary, that he alone 
should require or call for documentary 
evidence to prove that there existed a state 
of things in Ireland which alarmed all 
friends of order in both countries. That 
such a disorganized state of society really 
existed, no one but that noble Baron re- 
quired other proofs than those which had 
attained such general publicity through 
the ordinary channels of information, All 
were, he believed, with the exception of 
the noble Baron, convinced of the danger 
which threatened the security of property 
there, and liberty and freedom, not only 
of the rich, but of the poor and peaceably 
disposed throughout Ireland. It must be 
obvious, that the production of document- 
ary evidence would have the dangerous 
and much to be avoided effect of making 
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disclosures of names and persons to whom 
the information upon which Government 
felt itself bound to come down to the 
House, and demand these extensive 

wers, might, and most probably would, 

traced. The consequences must un- 
avoidably be, that had these disclosures 
taken place, these persons would be held 
up to the vengeance of the lawless and 
bloody-minded in that country, and be- 
come the objects of furious and sanguinary 
persecution, This would be to afford a 
fresh opportunity to that odious and 
banded tyranny in Ireland, which made 
victims of all those persons in that coun- 
try who had peculiar claims to the pro- 
tection of law, because they obeyed, and 
fain would support the law. In that obe- 
dience consisted their crime. He would 
not hesitate to tell that noble Baron, if he 
had remained in the House, that it was 
wise and prudent, if these increased 
— were at all to be granted to the 
trish Government, to adopt the proposi- 
tion at once, upon the well-known noto- 
riety of the facts, without waiting or call- 
ling for documentary evidence. It was 
their duty to acquiesce in the first and 
second reading at once; and it would be 


the duty of Ministers to render it suitable 
to its object in the Committee when the 


Bill would be examined in detail. The 
intention and object of the Ministers in 
proposing this Bill was to restore peace and 
tranquillity in Ireland, so as to pave the 
way to the promised measures of relief, 
which he felt it would be impossible to 
extend to that country with safety, until 
effectual protection was given to persons 
and property. From the moment the 
Government entertained the saddening 
conviction that there was no prospect of 
checking insubordination, violence, and 
bloodshed, by the operation of existing 
legal means, they immediately set about 
accomplishing that which it was the first 
_ duty of good Government to attend to— 
namely, the protection of the property and 
lives of those who were peaceably disposed 
and obedient to the established laws. In 
so acting, they had but performed their 
bounden duty; for, as had been well 
observed by the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack, if the Government did 
not afford protection to the subject, from 
the subject it could not expect allegiance. 

The Earl of Wicklow had hoped that, 
from the manner in which this subject had 
been brought before the House by the noble 
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Earl, and supported by the noble Lord on 
the Woolsack, and after the observations 
of the noble Duke, there would have been 
no attempt made, particularly in the ab- 
sence of the noble Baron to whom the 
allusion was made, and the challenge 
given, to introduce topics of an acrimo- 
nious nature into the present discussion, 
such as had fallen from the last speaker. 
He concurred generally, he must confess, 
in the calm and temperate suggestions 
made by that noble Lord. If they were 
bound, by the urgency of the case, to 
adopt the alternative of dispensing with 
the law, and give to his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters a power to wield at will, a weapon of 
such extreme severity, it certainly would 
have been desirable that such documents 
should have been laid on their Table, to 
inform their Lordships’ judgment on the 
necessity for this very decisive and mach 
to be regretted measure of coercion. He 
would appeal to all the regretted prece- 
dents of instances of coercion in Ireland, 
that it had been the habit, on such occa- 
sions, to produce documentary evidence, 
such as that required by the noble Baron, 
who had been the object of remarks made 
by the noble Marquess, in a tone tending 
to excite a feeling of hostility, from which 
those with whom he acted, as well as 
others, appeared to have determined to 
abstain. 


PLD POOL ODO 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 15, 1833. 


MinuteEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Alderman 
Woop, various Accounts relative to the Manufacture and 
Exportation of Soap.—On the Motionof Mr. C. K. Tynrx, 
an Account of all the Sums paid in England on Account 
of the Personal Estate Tax.—On the Motion of Mr. 
METHUEN, an Account of the Expense incurred during 
each of the last ten years in the passing Irish and Seotch 
Vagrants.—On the Motion of Mr. WienryY, the Amount 
of the House and Window Tax paid by each County and 
Town in England.—On the Motion of Mr. Sprine Ric, 
the Annual Revenue Accounts, 

Petitions presented. By Mr. RicHarRD PoTTEr, from the 
Unitarian Congregation of Salford, for a National System 
of Education.—By Mr. Yeiverron, from Carmarthen, 
that the Right of Electing their Magistrates may be ex~- 
tended to the 10/, Electors and Householders.—By Mr. 
Suet, from Lismolin, for the Abolition of Tithes in Ire- 
land.—By Mr. Rogsuck, from St. Michael's; and by 
General PALMER, from St. James’s Bath, against the 
Assessed Taxes.x—By Mr. O.tPHANT, from Perth ; and by 
Mr. Mavox, from Denbigh, for the Abolition of Slavery. 


Nationat Epucation.] Mr. Potter 
presented a Petition from the Unitarian 
Congregation of Green-gate, Salford, pray- 
ing the House to take measures to pro- 
mote a National System of Educatiom 
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The petitioners expressed their conviction 
that ample funds might be provided for 
this purpose from the numerous charitable 
bequests which had been left for the pro- 
motion of education, many of which were 
much mismanaged, to say the least. The 
petitioners stated—“‘ That education, which 
by enlightening the mind, and forming the 
character, tends to prevent poverty and 
crime, was the principal means by which 
existing evils can be checked, and even 
worse evils averted.” In that sentiment 
he agreed. The petitioners added— 
‘That if for this object it be necessary to 
impose an educational tax, your petition- 
ers will cheerfully bear their part of the 
burthen—while they feel assured that no 
such necessity can exist in a nation where 
there are many rich private charities 
shamefully mismanaged, if not misdirected, 
which, in equity, are available towards 
the education of the labouring classes ; 
and especially where there is a large 
amount of ecclesiastical property, the 
bulk of which was given for the express 
purpose of instructing and succouring the 
poor, not of a sect but of the nation.” In 


illustration of this remark, he would men- 
tion the case of the Manchester Free 


Grammar School, the income of which 
was upwards of 4,400/., and only 150 
boys were educated, many of whom were 
not even on the foundation, but paid for 
their tuition. The salaries of the masters 
amounted to 1069/.; the remainder of 
the annual income was appropriated to re- 
pairs, and to a fund for rebuilding the 
school. If the bequest were properly 
managed, instead of 150 boys receiving 
education, at least 3,000 might be taught. 
The bequest deed provided that education 
should not be confined to Latin and 
Greek. 

Mr. Wilks having been requested to 
support the prayer of this petition, did so 
most cheerfully, though he did not enter- 
tain similar religious opinions with the 
petitioners. The petitioners sought for 
national education on those tolerant prin- 
ciples which could alone render the ex- 
periment comprehensive, and beneficial. 
The hon. member for Wigan had quoted 
the case of the Manchester Free School, 
and had informed the House of the great 
abuses which existed in that institution. 
The subject was connected with another 
topic of public importance. In 1816, 
1817, and 1818, Select Committees were 
Appointed to inquire into the state of the 
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education of the lower classes, These 
Committees sat for three years; much la- 
bour was devoted to that object—great 
evils were discovered—and great hopes ex- 
cited—but what public benefit had been 
yet the result? In the year 1818, a bill 
passed for the appointmentof Commission- 
ers to inquire into education and charity 
estates. The Commissioners had made 
twenty-one voluminous Reports, but half 
the kingdom was yet unexplored. A 
great expense had been incurred, moun- 
tains of materials had been collected and 
piled up, but no advantage had yet been 
produced. Ample funds existed for na- 
tional education, without imposing any 
additional charge upon the people; and 
they ought to petition till the object be 
attained. 

Mr. Brotherton expressed his concur- 
rence in the sentiments contained in the 
petition. It was unnecessary for him to 
trespass on the time of the House, by en- 
larging on the advantages of a national 
system of education. No one could 
doubt that the better instructed the people 
were, the better chance there was of 
checking crime. Although he was dis- 
posed to admit, that an extensive system 
of education would be a powerful means 
of preventing crime, he was of opinion 
that education alone, without a reduction 
of the burthens of the people, would not be 
found a sufficient remedy. Taxes pro- 
duced poverty, and poverty produced 
crime; for it was always found that in 
years of the greatest distress there was an - 
increase of crime. Ifthe burthens on the 
labouring classes were lightened, if the 
hours of labour were reduced in our manu- 
factories, and a national system of educa- 
tion promoted, the country might expect to 
enjoy peace, if not great prosperity. The 
petitioners expressed their belief that 
much might be done in the promotion of 
education, without laying on any addi- 
tional tax on the people for that purpose, 
and in that opinion he concurred. Ac- 
cording to returns made to Parliament, 
the revenue of endowed schools in England 
amounted to upwards of three millions an- 
nually; and he had little doubt, if the 
funds of the different charities, which had 
been left for the purpose of educating the 
people, were judiciously appropriated, 
ample means of instruction might be pro- 
vided without additional taxation. If the 
unappropriated income of the Manchester 
Free School, which his hon. friend had 
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alluded to, were judiciously managed, a 

sufficient provision might be made for the 

education of a considerable portion of the 

labouring population of Manchester, 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Titnes (Encianp).j} Mr. Charles 
Cavendish presented a Petition from 
Pevensey, against the system of Tithes, 
and for Church Reform. 

Mr. Warre supported the prayer of the 
petition. He believed that the great 
majority of the people were opposed to the 
tithe system. 

Mr. Herbert Curteis said, that there 
was scarcely anything for which the peo- 
ple in that part of the country were more 
anxious than for Church Reform and a 
commutation of tithes. The vicar of the 
parish whence this petition came was a 
pluralist, and had not done duty there 
for seventeen years. However, he must 
do him the justice to say, that he was not 
opposed to Church Reform, though him- 
self a glaring instance of its necessity. The 
English people would not be satisfied with- 
out they received equal relief with the Irish. 

Mr. Gillon said, that he was a proprietor 
of lands in that vicinity, and was most 
earnest in wishing that the prayer of that 
petition should be attended to. He con- 
sidered that the Church had no indefeasi- 
ble right to the property of the tithes, but 
that they belonged to the nation. Asa 
Dissenter, he felt the hardship of the pre- 
sent Church system still more strongly. 
The system of tithes depressed the 
energies of the country, and increased 
pauperism by draining the country of its re- 
sources, and bestowing them on pluralists 
and absentees, as was the case in the pre- 
sent instance; it required a most compre- 
hensive and searching reform. 

Mr. Faithful supported the petition. 
The Church had no indefeasible right to 
this property. A change in the present 
system would do more to raise up the 
agricultural interest than ten Parlia- 
mentary Reforms. As a Dissenter, he 
felt the tithe system to be a great hard- 
ship, and he hoped the grievances under 
which Dissenters laboured in this respect 
would not be lost sight of. In this case 
the incumbent being a pluralist and a non- 
resident, it made the matter as bad as it 
could be, even in Ireland. 

Sir Charles Blunt said, the clergyman 
in this case derived 1,200/. a-year from 


the parish, and made no return in any | 
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way. Nothing could prove more strongly 
the necessity of Church Reform. 
Petition laid on the Table, 


Beer Birt—Matr Dvries.] Mr, 
Herbert Curteis presented a Petition from 
the Inhabitants of Battle, for a Repeal of 
the Duties on Malt. He expressed a hope 
that some other Members would join him 
in urging the Government to repeal these 
duties as well as those on hops, so that 
the poor man might have good wholesome 
beer at a cheap rate, which the Beer Bill 
had not given him. 

Sir Charles Burrell said, that.as allu- 
sion had been made to the Beer Bill, he 
must say that he opposed it at the time, 
and considered it as a most unfortunate 
measure, and one which had tended to 
the demoralization of the people. One 
great object that it professed was to give 
to the labouring man wholesome beer for 
himself and his family, without the neces- 
sity of resorting to a public-house. But 
he would venture to assert, that scarcely 
an extra gallon of beer had been brewed 
in private houses since the Beer Bill had 
passed. If the House were anxious to 
protect the morals of the people, it would 
at least make great alterations in the law 
if it did not rescind it altogether. He 
thought the repeal or diminution of the 
Malt duties would prove much more ad- 
vantageous to the labouring man. than 
this Bill. 

Mr. Robert Palmer said, that he had 
been one of those who originally opposed 
the measure. He agreed with his hon. 
friend in the view which he had taken of 
the question. Those of the Members of 
the House who were Magistrates would 
find, upon inquiry, that it had proved 
very injurious to the labouring classes, and 
was the main cause of much of the immo- 
rality and insubordination which prevailed 
amongst them; and so far from giving the 
poor a cheaper and better liquor, the beer 
brewed by the large brewers was better 
and cheaper than that at the beer shops. 
It was his intention to move for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry on this subject. Thenoble 
Lord opposite, (Lord Althorp) had said, 
he would not object to such a Committee, 
He would, however, defer his motion till 
the noble Lord had laid before the House 
his financial arrangements, as he did not 
wish in the least to embarrass his Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. Warburton said, that where beer 
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was brewed in large quantities,it might, of 
course, be brewed stronger at less expense 
than when brewed in small quantities. 
The hon. member for Berkshire if he ex- 
pected the small beer shops to brew 
better and cheaper than the large brewers 
expected, what was contrary to the laws 
of manufacture. The hon. member for 
Berkshire said, it promoted immorality. 
It might have done so in his district—but 
as far as he (Mr. Warburton) -could judge 
from what had taken place under his own 
view in the London districts, it had rather 
promoted morality than otherwise. He 
thought one great cause of the extraor- 
dinary hostility of the Magistrates to it 
was, that the Beer Bill suspended their 
powers, and took away from them that 
monopoly in the licensing of public-houses 
which they had before exercised. 

Mr. Sanford thought the hon. member 
for Bridport, had not answered the hon. 
member for Berkshire. He, indeed, ad- 
mitted the fact. He concurred in the 
view taken by hon. Members of the bad 
consequences of the Beer Bill. With re- 
gard to the observation as to the Magis- 
trates being displeased at losing their 
monopoly, it was neither correct nor 
honourable to make such imputations. 
In the towns, he believed much jobbing 
did exist; but that was not the case in the 
country. In the towns, too, the operation 
of the Beer Bill might have proved benefi- 
cial; but whoever compared its effects in 
the country by its results in large towns, 
would find himself most miserably de- 
ceived. 

Mr. Lewis Fenton bore witness to the 
demoralizing tendency of the Beer Bill: 
scarcely a murder, fire, or robbery, took 
place in the country but had its origin at 
a beershop. The hon. Member defended 
the conduct of the magistracy. 

Mr. Slaney said, he had originally been 
in favour of the measure. The right hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
did him the honour to put him upon the 
Committee; but he then, though he ap- 
proved of the principle, thought it ought 
to be accompanied by greater restrictions. 
More security should have been required. 
At present the owners of the beer shops 
were all men of straw ; but if they could only 
be opened by men of some little property, 
the public would have something like a 
guarantee for the manner in which they 
were conducted. By attention to this 
point, he thought they might introduce a 
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measure which would preserve the benefits 
of the Bill, and yet get rid of its evils. 
Mr. Hume said, the hon. member for 
Shoreham (Sir Charles Burrell) had asked, 
whether the House was anxious to protect 
the morals of the people. Did the hon. 
Member suppose, that the best method of 
protecting the morals of the people was 
by suppressing the beer shops, and thus 
driving the lower orders to the gin shops, 
Before the hon. Member attributed the 
immorality of the people to the existence 
of the beer shops, he ought to have in- 
quired what was the state of morals in the 


-United States of America, and in France, 


where no restrictions upon the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors existed. He would find 
that in these countries the free trade in 
these commodities had been productive of 
none of the results which had been attri- 
buted to it in this country. The cause of 
crime, in his opinion, was neither the ex- 
istence of beer shops nor of gin shops, as 
superficial observers asserted. The true 
cause of the increase of crime, was nothing 
but the want of education. The brutaliz- 
ing effects of ignorance, and not the beer 
shops, was the cause of the demoralization 
of the people, of which complaints were so 
frequently made. Remove that ignorance, 
and they might allow the beer shops to be 
open as long as the beer-drinker pleased, 
without injury. That House and the Go- 
vernment had reason to be ashamed that 
some national system of education had not 
long since been adopted. 

Mr. Harvey observed, that there was 
one grand fallacy in the arguments of 
those who had spoken upon the subject of 
beer shops; and that was, that they sup- 
posed that the increase of the number of 
the houses in which beer was retailed, ne- 
cessarily implied an increase of the quan- 
tity of beer consumed in these houses. 
Unless the quantity of beer consumed in 
these houses were increased, the whole of 
the argument fell to the ground ; since the 
number of the houses could be of no de- 
triment if the consumption was not con- 
siderably increased. The Legislature, in 
passing the Act upon the subject of the 
retail of beer, had not contemplated the 
mode in which these shops are supplied by 
the brewers. The best method of preserving 
the morals of the people, in his opinion, 
was, by giving them a wholesome beverage 
at a moderate rate. He thought, that 
there ought to be small brewhouses, to: 
which people might bring their barley in’ 
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small quantities. At present, the poor 
man could not brew small quantities of 
barley, for two reasons: the first was, the 
impossibility of purchasing the utensils 
necessary for brewing; and the next was, 
the penalty imposed upon any person 
lending brewing utensils. Any person who 
lent such utensils subjected himself to a 
penalty of 50/., and a friend of his had 
actually been: subjected to that penalty. 
He contended, therefore, that the poor 
man ought to be enabled to brew a whole- 
some beverage from such small quantities 
of barley as he might have the means of 
obtaining. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Security 


Security ror Vorers.] Mr. Hume 
rose to present a Petition from certain in- 
habitants of South Shields, complaining of 
improper practices at the late election. 
The petition was numerously and respect- 
ably signed, It complained that, during 
the last election, the various parties who 
had signed the petition had been subjected 
to such influence as prevented them from 
giving an honest and conscientious vote 
for the election of Members to represent 
them in Parliament. They were persons 
whose situation in life did not enable them 
to brave the threats of certain individuals, 
They had been placed in danger of losing 
their employment if they voted in opposi- 
tion to certain parties. Some parties had 
actually been subjected to a loss of pro- 
perty in consequence of their votes on the 
oceasion of the election. It was his (Mr. 
Hume's) belief, that not only at South 
Shields, but at many other places, prac- 
tices had been resorted to, which were per- 
fectly incompatible with freedom of elec- 
tion. The petitioners prayed, upon these 
grounds, that the House would take into 
their consideration the means of preventing 
such intimidation, and such improper 
practices at all future elections. 

Mr. Ingham said, he certainly could not 
support the prayer of the petition, although 
it came from the town he had the honour to 
represent in that House. It was said, that 
petition was numerously signed, and he 
did not mean to contradict the assertion, 
but he would venture to say, that it was 
not signed by any of the persons who took 
a part in the last election. In saying this 
he did not mean, in the slightest degree, to 
disparage the petitioners ; on the contrary, 
he was one of ‘those who thought every 
man entitled to the free exercise of his. 
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opinions, and more particularly on a ques- 
tion affecting the freedom of election. 
He was, of course, present during the pro- 
ceedings at that election; and he could 
boldly assert, that he did not encourage, 
countenance, or connive at, either directly 
or indirectly, anything bordering on inti- 
midation, or calculated to affect the free- 
dom of election. Having, through the 
courtesy of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, been enabled to make himself ac- 
quainted with the petition, he would ven- 
ture to say the statements with respect to 
intimidation, and the undue influence of 
property having been carried to any 
extent, were untrue. It was stated, for 
instance, that a voter, having been can- 
vassed by one of his best customers, had 
been unable to refuse his vote. This he 
supposed, was put forth as an argument 
in support of the vote by ballot. It was 
easy to make assertions as to the extent of 
intimidation, or the influence of property 
which had been exercised; but he appealed 
to the hon. member for Middlesex, whether 
more than three or four instances of the 
kind had been exercised? And was it, 
he would ask, extraordinary, that some 
circumstances of the kind should take 
place in a new borough, where there were 
so many candidates? He had seen a 
statement in the public papers, mentioning 
one case of a person having been dis- 
charged for the vote he gave on that oc- 
casion; but, after the best inquiry he 
could make, he understood that that per- 
son had been discharged for misconduct. 
With respect to that statement, however, 
he would say, that the party there accused 
was as much opposed to him (Mr. Ingham), 
as he was to the friend of the hon. member 
for Middlesex. That hon. Member having 
thought it right to send a candidate 
down to that borough, as he doubtless 
might do if so requested, that candidate 
had been defeated. This he believed 
would be found the hine ille lacryme of 
the petitioners. That gentleman, who 
wished, of course, to be the first, was not 
only not first, but not even second—he 
was last on the poll. This, he would ven- 
ture to say, would, upon inquiry, turn out 
to be the true ground of the petition being 
got up. With respect to the subject 
matter of the petition itself, he meant its 
prayer for the vote by ballot, he must say 
that he considered that that system would: 
open a door to bribery and corruptien 
wider than any which at present existed. 
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Mr. Hume observed, that it was out of | 
deference to the feelings of the hon. Mem- | 
ber, that particular instances in proof of 
the allegations of the petition had been 
omitted. He had to complain of the use 
of certain expressions on the part of the 
hon. member for South Shields, which 
seemed directed against himself. 

Mr. Ingham disclaimed any intention | 
of using offensive expressions. 

Sir M, W. Ridley said, he was quite 
sure they were indebted for this petition 
to the circumstance, that the individual 
sent down to this place by the hon. member 
for Middlesex had been defeated by his hon. 
friend, whose uniformly honest and inde- 
pendent conduct had justly endeared him 
to the electors of that town, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which he possessed consider- 
able property. He was certain that his 
hon. friend had not been privy to any 
undue interference with the freedom of 
election in this instance, 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


FreEpom oF Opinion.] Mr. Hume 
presented a Petition from the Reverend 
Robert Taylor, complaining of his having 
been confined for two years in Horse- 


monger Lane Gaol, with the additional 
sentence of being fined 200/., and ordered 
to find security previous to his enlarge- 


ment to the amount of 1,000/. The peti- 
tioner complained that such a sentence in 
his case amounted actually to that of im- 
prisonment for life. It did certainly ap- 
pear to him (Mr. Hume), that under a free 
and liberal Government, and in the present 
enlightened age, prosecutions for differ- 
ences in existing religious opinions should 
not be continued. Asa Christian, he must 
deplore such proceedings, for persecutions 
of that description had ever been detri- 
mental to the cause of Christianity. He 
did not mean to excuse the conduct of 
this individual, in acting in a manner that 
offended the general feeling of the com- 
munity; and, as to his sentiments, they 
were such that he (Mr. Hume), from 
every information that he had ever received, 
or from any opinion that he had ever been 
able to form, altogether and entirely dis- 
sented from. At the same time, he thought 
it his duty to present this petition, com- 
plaining, as it did, of aspecies of persecu- 
tion which he conceived should not be 
persevered in, 
Petition to lie on the Table, 
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UnstaMPED Pustuicarions.] Mr, 
Sergeant Spankie presented a Petition from 


| Henry Hetherington, complaining of the 


prosecution which had been instituted 
against him, and the confinement to which 
he had been subjected, for the publication 
of unstamped publications, and praying 
that if his imprisonment was to be con- 
tinued, the law should be enforced against 
the Penny Magazine and similar un- 
stamped publications. 

Mr. Hume thought it was much to be 
regretted, that in this, the second year of 
a liberal Administration, they should still 
have one of the Six Acts in existence, and 
a number of prosecutions instituted under 
it. He well recollected, when those Six 
Acts were proposed, how strongly the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Althorp), and 
many of those around him, opposed them 
day after day, while they were supported 
by the right hon. Baronet below him (Sir 
Robert Peel) as necessary for the safety 
and security of the country. He remem- 
bered also that at that time the present 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
said, that if such laws should be passed, 
the constitutional liberties of England 
would no longer exist, and the late Sir 
James Macdonald expressed an equally 
strong opinion against them. Yet, under 
one of these laws, so characterized, 250 
victims had been made to suffer since the 
present Administration came into office. 
There had been 170 victims when he last, 
moved for a return on the subject, for the 
continuation of which return he would 
move on Monday next, and the prisons 
were at present full with persons confined 
for similar offences. He must say, in 
justice to the right hon. Baronet below 
him, that though that right hon. Gentle- 
man and his party had obtained this law, 
they had never enforced it,—that though 
they had called for it as expedient, at a 
time when the country was in a very 
critical situation, they had never put it 
into execution. The fact was, that since 
the present Government had come into 
office, more victims had been thrown into 
prison on account of those cheap publica- 
tions than ever had been before since 
England was England. Could there be 
grosser persecution than this—that for an 
offence of this description, an individual 
should be dragged froin his family, thrown 
into prison, there confined in the dead of 
winter, from 5 o’clock in the evening. till 
7 o'clock in the morning, in a cell seven 
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feet square, without windows, and where, 
until lately, he had not even the accom- 
modation of a chair or stool? Before he 
sat down, he begged to ask the noble 
Lord, whether or not it was his intention 
to propose the repeal of this Statute. If 
the noble Lord’s reply should be in the 
negative, then he should feel it his duty 
again to make an humble effort to remove 
such a disgrace from the statute-book. 

Lord Althorp observed, that the hon. 
Member was quite misinformed with re- 
spect to the number of convictions on 
Government prosecutions for offences 
against the Stamp Act in respect to peri- 
odical publications. The whole number 
of these prosecutions, instead of 250, was 
only sixteen, of which Hetherington cer- 
tainly had given occasion to three cases. 
There had been many more cases certainly ; 
but these were not instituted by the 
Government. They were brought forward 
by common informers, with whom the 
Government had no connexion; and whose 
only object was, the recovery of the penal- 
ties to which they were entitled by the 
Act. With respect to the repeal of the 
taxes on periodicals, the noble Lord said, 
he should decline making any statement 
whatever. 

Mr. O’ Connell observed, that it was ex- 
tremely desirable that Goyernment should 
state as soon as possible what its inten- 
tions might be with respect to that portion 
of the Six Acts which still remained in 
force, and whether they intended to bring 
in a Bill for the purpose of removing these 
enactments from the Statute Book? He 
hoped they would speedily return to the 
course appointed by the Common Law, as 
to the mode and the period of trial. He 
hoped that these Acts would soon be 
obliterated from our laws. He was sur- 
prised at what had fallen from the noble 
Lord.in his attempt to show that the Go- 
vernment had not been over severe in 
enforcing the penalties of the Act. If the 
finances of the country required the impo- 
sition of these penalties, surely they ought 
not to be left to be enforced by common 
informers. If, out of 250 cases, only 
sixteen had been brought forward at the 
instance of the. Government, it showed 
either a great remissness on its part, or a 
strong feeling of the injustice of the law 
which they had to enforce. There was 
another point of view in which the petition 
of Mr. Hetherington deserved. considera- 
ton; and that was with relation to the 
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power which it appeared that the persons 
who had the regulation of the gaols had 
of inflicting torture ; for he considered the 
confinement of a person for the time men- 
tioned in the petition in a damp cell was 
neither more nor less than a species of 
torture. All that was justifiable was to 
take proper means to prevent the prisoner’s 
escape; but by the mode of confinement 
sometimes adopted, simple imprisonment 
was converted into a most serious and 
afflicting penalty. Means ought to be 
taken to prevent the punishment of per- 
sons convicted of misdemeanour from 
being thus rendered so much more onerous 
than was contemplated by the law. 

The Attorney General observed, that 
the convictions had nothing political in 
them. A representation had been made 
on the subject in the proper quarter, and 
he had no doubt that proper steps would 
be taken respecting it. 

Mr. Lennard believed, that his hon. 
friend, the member for Taunton, intended 
to introduce a measure for the purpose of 
abolishing so much of those odious acts as 
related to the question of libel ; and he was 
sure if he did so, he would receive the 
support of the great majority of that 
House. 

Mr. Ruthven condemned the introduc- 
tion of any measures by which the liberties 
of the subject were restricted. He found 
fault, therefore, with the system of prison 
regulation adopted by magistrates both 
here and in Ireland, and instanced the 
case of Mr. Hodnet, a respectable gentle- 
man of Cork, who had_ been incarcerated, 
and made to suffer every privation, in con- 
sequence of having taken some part in a 
tithe meeting. 

Mr, O’ Dwyer concurred in opinion with 
the hon. member for Dublin. He wished, 
however, to know whether Mr. Hether- 
ington was to be kept in prison till he 
paid the fines, for if that were the case his 
confinement would be perpetual. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Emparco on THE Dutcu TrRape.} 
On the Motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the House resolve itself 
into a Commitee of Supply ;— 

Sir Robert Peel said, I rise, in pur- 
suance of the notice which I have given, 
to make some observations on a subject 
of the highest interest to the commerce of 
this and other countries, and involving 
some considerations of great constitutional 
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importance. It was my intention to avail 
myself of the opportunity of going into 
the Committee of Supply on Wednesday 
—to call the attention of the House to 
this subject; but, in consequence of the 
absence of the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and of the hon. and 
learned Civilian, the member for the 
Tower Hamlets, and of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General (for which, 
however, I do not attach to them the 
slightest blame, as I had not given them 
any notice of my intention), I was induced 
to postpone my observations until the 
present occasion. The subject to which 
I refer is the Order in Council, issued by 
his Majesty in Council, and bearing date 
the 6th of last November, which prohibits 
British ships from entering and clearing 
out for any of the ports within the 
dominions of the king of the Netherlands, 
until further orders; which imposes a 
general embargo on all ships belonging 
to subjects of the king of the Nether- 
lands in British ports; and which author- 
rizes the seizure, by the commanders of 
his Majesty’s ships of war, of all merchant 
vessels bearing the flag of the Netherlands, 
in the open seas. In the debate which 
took place on the Address, in answer to 
the Speech from the Throne, I stated 
that I entertained considerable doubts 
whether the power which that Order as- 
sumed was constitutionally exercised. I 
felt, however, upon that occasion, that t 
did not become me, who had no other 
means of forming an opinion with regard 
to the law of nations, than those possessed 
by any other individual in this House, not 
practically or professionally conversant 
with those laws, to express a decided 
opinion on the subject. If I had received 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Dr. Lushington) who replied to me on 
that occasion, and who justified the Order 
in Council, any satisfactory solution of my 
doubts, I should readily have deferred 
to the high authority of his station, abili- 
ties, and professional experience. But 
when such authority is wholly unsustained 
by argument, it confers no support on the 
cause of which it is the advocate. It 
rather leads to the presumption that all 
has been said that can be said, and that 
that all, being insufficient, the cause is 
intrinsically bad. 

The Order in Council to which I refer 
completely prohibits all commercial inter- 
course between his Majesty’s subjects and 
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any of the ports within the dominions of 
the king of Holland; it authorizes the 
detention of Dutch vessels, being found 
within our ports and harbours; and pro- 
ceeding much further than Orders in 
Council have generally gone, is not limited 
to a simple embargo, but authorizes the 
forcible seizure on the open seas, by his 
Majesty’s ships of war, of all merchant 
vessels bearing the flag of the Netherlands 
—and the sequestration of their cargo. 
This Order in Council assigns no reason 
whatever for so violent a proceeding; it 
merely states, that it is by order of his 
Majesty, with the advice of his Privy 
Council, that restrictions are imposed 
on our commerce with Holland, and ves- 
sels belonging to a nation at peace with 
this country are to be forcibly detained. 
This Order is simply signed, ‘ Charles 
Greville.” This appears a very summary 
mode of dispensing with the statute law 
of this realm. That it is an exercise of 
prerogative, suspendingacknowledged sta- 
tute law, no man can deny ;—that it is 
an exercise of prerogative, admitting of 
gross perversion and abuse, is equally 
unquestionable. I do not assert—-for I 
have no means of proving, nor have I 
heard it alleged—that there has been in 
this individual case, actual partiality or 
abuse—but the unusual exercise of any 
prerogative which affords the opportuni- 
ties of undue favour, and of perversion 
to party purposes, justifies extreme vigi- 
lance and rigid scrutiny. The first Or- 
der in Council was followed by another 
Order, empowering certain departments 
of the Government to dispense with the 
rigour of the first in individual cases, 
according to their discretion—that is to 
say, there is a general suspension, at the 
will of the Crown, of one branch of the 
lawful commerce of the country ; and au- 
thority given to certain officers of the 
Crown to permit that commerce in indi- 
vidual cases. Could a corrupt Govern- 
ment wish for greater facilities of favour- 
itism and abuse? 

My first proposition is one which it is 
hardly necessary to prove, but which, that 
I may not be charged with assuming 
anything, I will prove—namely, that the 
rights suspended by this Order in Council, 
are rights possessed both by British sub- 
jects and by foreign merchants, under the 
positive sanction and guarantee of the 
statute law. Whether there be a preroga- 
tive inherent in the Crown to suspen 
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those rights under certain circumstances, 
and whether such cireumstances have in 
this case occurred, are other questions ; 
but that the rights suspended are unques- 
tionable legal rights, admits of no doubt. 
I will show, by repeated statute laws, 
that merchant-strangers, belonging to a 
country in amity with this, have as clear 
a right to free intercourse with the shores 
of this country as the native subjects of the 
King. This right has been conferred by 
the earliest statutes, and has frequently 
been confirmed. I take the first— Magna 
Charta—in which it isdeclared— 

‘That all merchant-sttangers (except 
‘such as beso publicly prohibited), shall 
‘have safe and sure conduct to depart out 
‘of England, to come into England, to 
‘ tatry here, to goin and through England, 
‘as well byland as by water, to buy and 
‘to sell without any manner of evil toils, 
‘by the old and rightful customs, except- 
‘ ing in the time of war.’ 

It then goes on— 

‘ And if there shall be a land making 
‘ war against us, and they be found in our 
‘realm at the beginning of the war, they 
‘shall be attached, without harm of body 
‘or goods, until it be known to us or 
‘our Chief Justice, how our merchants 
‘therein the land at war with us shall be 
‘ entreated; and if our merchants be well 
‘entreated there, theirs shall be well en- 
‘ treated with us.’ 

Now, I will take these clear provisions 
of the law; and I ask whether the Order 
in Council that was issued in November 
last is consistent with either their spirit or 
their letter? I say that merchant-traders 
by this statute have a right to carry on, 
in time of peace, a free commercial in- 
tercourse with this country; and I am 
sure that a Reformed House of Commons 
will not reject the authority of this law as 
obsolete, because it is Magna Charta. 
The expression is nisi publice prohibiti, 
—that is, that they have a right to trade 
unless they are forbidden by previous and 
public warhing to the contrary. Lord 
Coke gives it as his opinion, iti allusion 
to the words publéed prohibiti, that the 
prohibition intended by this Act must be 
by the common and public council of the 
realin—that is, by Act of Parliament ; for 
that it concerneth the whole realm, and is 
Implied by this word (publice). Lord 
Coke may pethaps carry this too far in 
requiring a statutable prohibition; but 
the abstract which { have read from 
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Magna Charta proves, that foreign mer- 
chants have a right to trade with us 
while this country remains at peace with 
their native lands, In the present instance 
we are at peace with Holland, and yet 
we have seized on and sequestrated the 
property of her subjects, without notice, 
without public prohibition, without waiting 
to see whether our merchants be well 
entreated there—nay, we have waited, 
we find our merchants well entreated 
in Holland, but we continue the maltreat- 
ment of the Dutch traders. The provi- 
sions of the Magna Charta are thus em- 
phatically confirmed by the 27th Edward 
3rd, c. 2, in which it is provided that— 

‘To replenish our said realm and lands 
‘ with money and plate, gold and silver, 
‘and merchandises of the lands, and to 
‘ give courage to merchant-strangers, to 
‘come with their wares and merchandises 
‘into the realm and land aforesaid, we 
‘have ordained and established that all 
‘ merchant-strangers, which be not of our 
‘enmity, of what land or nation that they 
‘ be, may safely and surely, under our pro- 
‘tection and safe conduct, come and 
‘ dwell in our said realm and lands where 
‘ they will, and from thence return with 
‘their ships, wares, and all manner of 
‘ merchandises, and freely sell their mer- 
‘ chandises at the staple, and elsewhere 
* within the same realm and lands, to any 
‘ that will buy them, paying the customs 
* thereof due.’ 

Now, I will not say that the Crown has 
not the prerogative to dispense with the 
law on this point; but I will repeat, that 
it is manifest that, by the statute law of 
the land, merchant-strangers, of a coun- 
try in amity with us have a right to free 
commercial intercouse with us; and that, 
if his Majesty’s Government issue an 
Order in Council, prohibiting that inter- 
course, they dispense with the statute law 
of the land. Those statutes are in full 
force at the present moment; and it is 
impossibleto refer tothem without admiring 
the liberal principles by which our ances- 
tors were actuated in their regulations 
respecting foreign commerce. All those 
who are the friends of free trade may refer 
with peculiar satisfaction to those statutes 
which long preceded the Navigation Act, 
and all other Acts of a prohibitory nature. 
Those statutes are founded on the principle 
that the prosperity of English commerce 
is interwoven with the prosperity of 
foreign commerce, and that regulations 
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favourable to the commerce of other coun- 
tries would prove favourable to the com- 
merce of our own. 

So much for the express law on this 
subject. I shall now proceed to prove 
that no exercise of prerogative sus- 
pending this law can, be justified, ex- 
cepting in cases of extreme emergency— 
of clear and manifest necessity. I shall 
prove this by reference to the highest and 
most unexceptionable authorities, and 
shall begin with that of Lord Erskine. 
The House will see at once that it is in 
precise accordance with the doctrine I 
have laid down. Upon the occasion of 
the Orders in Council, Lord Erskine 
placed his opinions on record by moving 
certain resolutions in the House of Lords. 
The resolutions are as follow :— 

ist. That the power of making laws to bind 
the people of this realm,is exclusively vested 
in his Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal 
and Commons of the realm in Parliament 
assembled ; and that every attempt to make, 
alter, suspend, or repeal such laws, by order 
of his Majesty in Privy Council, or in any 
other manner than by his Majesty or Parlia- 
ment, is unconstitutional and illegal. 

2nd. That the advising his Majesty to issue 
any Order in Council for dispensing with or 
suspending any of the laws of this realm, is a 
high violation of the fundamental laws and 
constitution thereof; that the same cannot in 
any case be justified but by some unforeseen 
and urgent necessity, endangering the public 
safety ; and that in every such case, it is the 
duty of his Majesty’s Ministers to advise his 
Majesty, after issuing such Order, forthwith 
to assemble Parliament, that due provision 
may be made for the public safety. 

3rd. ‘That the law of nations is a part of 
the law of the land, and that neutral nations, 
not interposing in the war between his Ma- 
jesty and his enemies, have a legal right to 
such freedom of commerce and navigation as 
is secured to them by the law of nations. 

These are the opinions of a man so 
eminent in the law, as to have been 
selected to fill the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor by an Administration which pro- 
fessed principles similar to those of the 
present. I can quote many other author- 
ities to the same effect ; but as I presume 
that this House will partake of the in- 
disposition, generally manifested by its 
predecessors, to the hearing of long 
quotations of legal opinions, I will, in- 
stead of entering into detail, beg leave 
to refer to a passage which comprises the 
chief authorities on which I rely, and which 
is contained in a very able pamphlet, 
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written upon the subject of the Orders 
in Council, and universally ascribed to 
Lord Brougham. I know not whether 
that noble and learned Lord be the 
author or not, but the pamphlet exhibits 
a degree of learning and ability every 


.way worthy of him. The work was at the 


time reviewed in a celebrated periodical 
publication—The Edinburgh Review. It 
was spoken of in terms of the highest 
praise, and the only fault pointed out 
was, that it understated the force of law, 
as compared with prerogative, and did not 
place on sufficiently high ground the legal 

rights possessed by merchant-strangers. I 
care not whether this pamphlet be the 
production of Lord Brougham or not, for 
I refer to the passage, which I am about 
to read, not as an authority in_ itself, 
but because it recites the highest legal 
authorities in a condensed form, and thus 
saves me the trouble of individual re- 
ference. The following is the passage, 
to which I beg the attention of the 
House :— ‘ 

‘ Prohibitions of exportation have also 
‘been often attempted by proclamation, 
‘ chiefly in the case of arms during war, 
and corn during war or famine; but 
Hale says, “‘ that even in times of danger 
they were not much relied on.” That 
eminent lawyer concludes that the maxim 
gue la mer soit ouverte is the ancient 
principle of our Constitution, and that 
the ports can only be shut either against 
the trade of natives or of foreigners at 
enmity with the Crown by Statute. 

‘ The opinions of other lawyers, and the 
practice of the Constitution in later 
times, have been precisely consonant 
with this principle. In admitting the 
power of the Crown to lay an embargo, 
Lord Chief Justice Holt adds, that it 
must be upon great emergencies. The 
authorities cited for this power in the 
arguments of Mr. Hampden’s counsel go 
only to prove its existence in ‘ time of 
war and imminent danger ;” meaning, 
evidently, not merely a state of warfare 
in general, but some specific and tem- 
porary object of the war—as an expedi- 
tion, rebellion in the country, &c. So 
in the case of impositions cited for the 
same purpose, Mr. Hakewill, who states 
the power most widely, speaks of @ 
short time, and instances as an emet- 
gency which would give the power, ‘‘ the 
want of shipping upon some sudden 
‘ attempts.” While Mr. Gelverton denies, 
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‘ that since the time of Edward 3rd, any 
“authority, except that of Parliament, 
‘can, except for the moment, and on a 
‘ very extraordinary emergency, affect the 
‘ trade of the realm.’ 

This pamphlet has also the following 
remarkable passage :— 

‘ Will it be pretended, in the reign of 
‘George. 3rd, that the Crown can pre- 
‘scribe what merchant-strangers are to 
‘do in this realm, when the Judges of 
‘ Philip and Mary, all in one voice, de- 
‘ clared that it could not lawfully prevent 
‘them from coming here, or oblige them 
‘to trade in one port rather than in 
‘another? Will it be maintained, that 
‘because the Crown may declare war 
‘against a foreign prince, and make his 
‘ subjects alien enemies, therefore it may, 
‘ without declaring war, impose restraints 
‘upon their conduct within this realm, 
‘when we see that there is no power 
‘whatever of preventing those subjects 
‘ from trading in all parts of the realm, so 
‘long as peace subsists with their Sove- 
‘ reign 2’ 

I have now referred to the express pro- 
visions’ of the Statute Law—to the re- 
corded opinions of Lord Chancellor 
Erskine—to the supposed authority of 
the present Lord Chancellor; together 
with the authorities which he quotes— 
namely, Chief Justices Hale and Holt, 
and the Counsel of Hampden, all of 
whom concur in maintaining the pro- 
position for which I contend, that the 
tights given to foreign and native traders 
by the statute law are indefeasible, except 
in time of war, or some imminent emer- 
gency threatening the public safety. These 
are the only occasions on which restrictions 
can be placed by prerogative on those 
rights which stand on the same foundation 
of law with all other rights of the King’s 
subjects. 

The hon. and learned member for the 
Tower Hamlets met my argument the 
other night by a reference to the au- 
thority of Lord Stowell. It is necessary 
that my proposition should be clearly 
understood. I am not contending against 
the existence of a prerogative inherent in 
the Crown, to suspend, under certain 
circumstances, privileges and immunities 
conferred by law. I am prepared distinctly 
to admit, that there is such a prerogative 
of the Crown; but I maintain that that 
Prerogative cannot be constitutionally 
exercised excepting in some case of mani- 
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fest necessity. I maintain that, in re- 
lation to a foreign state, the Crown can- 
not, in time of peace, deprive merchant- 
strangers of their legal right of free inter- 
course, excepting in one of these two 
cases ; first, to procure redress for actual 
injury sustained by subjects of the Crown 
—that is, to exercise the right of reprisal ; 
or in the bond fide contemplation of hos- 
tilities with the power against which the 
measures of preliminary caution or severity 
are directed. This is the limitation which 
I place on the prerogative of the Crown. 
If the power of the prerogative extends 
beyond these limits—if, on the mere 
arbitrary allegation of State necessity, 
or on the vague apprehension of possible 
war, the Crown can suspend the law, then 
we live not under the rule of law, but 
under that of undefined and discretionary 
power. I know that, in other cases, besides 
those to which I have referred, the Crown 
has claimed the prerogative of dispensing 
with the laws; but those are chiefly cases 
of domestic dangers, wherein the measures 
taken have not interfered with our inter- 
national relations; and a reference to 
these cases will show, that the claim of a 
suspending prerogative has been uniformly 
watched with the utmost jealousy ; that, 
in some cases, Parliament has conferred 
by Statute the suspending power; in 
others, wherein it has been exercised 
without previous authority, has sanctioned 
the act, and indemnified the agents. 

In 1803, on the breaking out of the 
last war with France, circumstances ex- 
isted which induced the Government to 
think that it might become necessary to 
suspend the ordinary operation of the law 
in certain cases. I tind, however, that the 
then Government did not imagine that the 
Crown had an inherent authority to do this, 
for power was expressly given by Statute 
for that purpose. The 43rd George 3rd, 
first recites, that, ‘‘ Whereas the public 
safety may require that temporary re- 
straints should be imposed on the ex- 
portation of copper from his Majesty’s 
dominions ;” and then enacts, ‘“ that 
from the time of passing this Act until 
six months after the ratification of a 
definitive treaty of peace, his Majesty 
shall have the power to prohibit the 
exportation of copper to any place in 
Europe by Orders in Council.” The 
period during which his Majesty was 
authorized to exercise this extraordinary 
power was expressly limited to six months 
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after the ratification of a definitive treaty 
of peace. In 1766, under the Adminis- 
tration over which Lord Camden and Lord 
Chatham presided, there was an appre- 
hension of famine, and, by the advice of 
his Ministers, the King exercised his pre- 
rogatiye, and issued an Order in Council 
prohibiting the exportation of wheat and 
other corn, Lord Camden, at first, con- 
tended that the power of doing this existed 
in the Crown, in virtue of its prerogative. 
A long discussion ensued upon the ques- 
tion. In the Parliamentary Register is 
an argument, in the form of a speech, 
attributed to Lord Mansfield, though, I 
believe, not composed by him, in which 
all the reasoning against the dispensing 
power of the Crown is embodied, and the 
result was, that the arguments of Camden 
and Chatham were overruled by the plain 
common sense of Parliament; and an Act 
was passed toindemnify notonly the officers 
who carried the Order in Council into 
effect, but the Ministers who advised his 
Majesty to issue it. 

The preamble of this Act, the 7th 
George 3rd, is as follows :— 

‘ Whereas, his Majesty, by an Order in 
‘ Council bearing date the 26th day of Sep- 
‘tember last, was pleased to order that 
* an embargo should be laid upon all ships 
* and vessels laden, or to be laden, in the 
‘ports of Great Britain with wheat or 
‘wheat flour to be exported to foreign 
‘ parts, from the date thereof, until the 
‘ 14th day of November following; which 
‘ Order could not be justified by law, but 
‘ was so much for the service of the public, 
‘and so necessary for the safety and 
‘ preservation of his Majesty’s subjects, 
‘that it ought to be justified by Act of 
‘ Parliament; and all persons advising, 
‘ or acting under, or in obedience to the 
‘ same, indemnified.’ 

I am aware that these cases are not 
immediately connected with the subject 
at present under our consideration, and I 
only refer to them for the purpose of 
showing, that Parliament has uniformly 
and most wisely exhibited extreme 
jealousy in regard to a suspending pre- 
rogative on the part of the Crown, even 
when it has been called into action in 
cases of great and admitted danger. The 
question before us now is, whether, in 
the foreign relations of this country, cir- 
cumstances have occurred which justify 
Ministers in having advised his Majesty 
to issue an Order in Council authorizing 
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the detention of Dutch vessels, and pre- 
venting the intercourse of our own vessels 
with the ports of Holland; and whether, 
Parliament being assembled, such restric- 
tions on our own commerce and the com- 
merce of a friendly power, may be con- 
tinued for an indefinite period on the sole 
authority of the Crown? I maintain 
they cannot—that there is no proof, no 
presumption even, that this embargo, 
as it is called, was imposed, or is now con- 
tinued, either as a measure of necessary 
precaution to protect our own vessels from 
seizure in Holland, or as the means of 
redress for injuries sustained by British 
subjects, or as a measure of hostility 
preparatory to actual war. If it can be 
defended on none of these grounds, the 
Order in Council which authorizes the 
embargo is an exercise of discretionary 
power unwarranted by the law and con- 
stitution of this country, and at direct 
variance with the public law of nations. 

We have had no public communication 
that hostilities are apprehended. In the 
Speech from the Throne his Majesty says, 
“The embargo which I had directed to 
be imposed on the Dutch commerce has 
been continued.” This is not a proper 
description of the act of his Majesty. 
The Order in Council not only imposes 
an embargo on Dutch commerce in the 
ports of England but authorizes the 
forcible detention of Dutch vessels upon 
the high seas. An embargo, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, does not imply a 
right to make war on the trading vessels 
of a country at amity with you, This 
Order in Council goes much further than 
those which have generally been issued, 
even in the contemplation of immediate 
hostilities. Let us see, then, whether the 
state of circumstances existing between 
Holland and this country is such as to 
justify the resort to such unusual and ex- 
treme rigour. How does his Majesty, in 
his last Speech from the Throne, describe 
our present relations with Holland ? 

‘ I have also to regret that my anxious 
‘« endeavours to effect a definitive arrange- 
« ment between Holland and Belgium have 
‘hitherto been unsuccessful. I found 
« myself, at length, compelled, in conjunc- 
‘ tion with the King of the French, to take 
‘ measures for the execution of the Treaty 
* of the 15th of November, 1831. 

‘ The capture of the Citadel of Antwerp 
‘ has in part accomplished that object; but 
‘the Dutch government still refusing to 
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‘evacuate the rest of the territories as- 
‘signed to Belgium by that treaty, the 
‘ embargo which I had directed to be im- 
‘ posed on the Dutch commerce has been 
‘continued. Negotiations are again com- 
‘ menced, and you may rely on their being 
‘conducted on my part, as they have 
‘ uniformly been, with the single view of 
‘insuring to Holland and Belgium a se- 
‘ parate existence, on principles of national 
‘ security and independence.’ 

Why, surely this Speech from the 
Throne disproves the apprehension of war. 
Here is not a word about imminent dan- 
ger of hostilities, but a public declara- 
tion that we have again resumed negotia- 
tions with a power in amity with us. Is 
it possible to contend that British subjects 
have sustained any injury from Holland ? 
Can it be said that an embargo was im- 
posed on British commerce because the 
Government apprehended the seizure of 
British vessels? If so, the result has 
proved that they were mistaken. The 
conduct of Holland has not justified your 
suspicion. She has not followed your 
example—she has not seized our unarmed 
vessels—without public notice of her in- 
tentions. The language of Ministers of 
the Crown corresponds with the language 
of his Majesty’s Speech. It denies the 
existence of war; and if it had any mean- 
ing at all, it completely disproved the ap- 
prehension or the probability of hostilities 
at the time the Order in Council was issued. 
If the Order in Council was in itself an 
act of injustice which, by forcing Holland 
to resist, made war a probable event, such 
a probability of war, originating in such a 
cause, would be no justification of the 
Order. You have no right to create the 
fear of war by your own wrong, and then 
justify that wrong by the fear which is the 
offspring of it. The language of Ministers 
to which I allude is the speech of the 
noble Secretary of State(Lord Palmerston), 
addressed to his constituents. If a Mi- 
nister discusses questions of peace and 
war at public meetings, he does it, I pre- 
sume, advisedly, intending to abide by 
what he says. 1 cannot suppose that the 
declarations which the noble Lord made 
upon the occasion I refer to, were intended 
merely to cajole his constituents. Be 
this as it may, this Speech is a public inti- 
mation, proceeding from a Minister of the 
Crown, and it completely negatives the 
existence and the apprehension of war. 
The noble Lord is reported to have said ; — 
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‘ Well, then, as to the third pledge of 
‘ peace—aye, he would take the bull by 
‘ the horns, and would not be daunted by 
‘ the cries of Dutch war, with which his 
‘ears had been assailed. Why, would 
‘Gentlemen believe, that, in point ot 
‘ fact, there is no Dutch war atall? That 
‘ England is at war with no Power great 
‘or small; that this Dutch war is a mere 
‘creature of the imagination and exube- 
‘rant fancy of those who set up the cry? 
‘The embargo here, and the process of 
‘ ejectment carrying on at Antwerp, are 
‘ not war against Holland.’ 

Then the French expedition was no 
war! If that had been war, the Orders in 
Council might have been justified, because 
then there would have been an apprehen- 
sion of hostilities; but if the siege and 
capture of Antwerp—if the surrender of 
5,000 men as prisoners of war—if the 
slaughter of several hundreds was not war 
—and if the capture of Lillo and Leifken- 
shoek (if that should be effected next 
spring) will not be war—where, I ask, 
is your apprehension of hostilities, and 
where is the justification of your embargo ? 
The noble Lord says, that it required a 
vivid fancy to foresee even a prospect of 
war, when France marched 70,000 men 
through Belgium to attack Antwerp. 
Why is it, then, that now, Antwerp having 
surrendered, and the French army having 
returned—why is it that for thirteen weeks 
British commerce has been suspended, 
and the armed vessels of his Majesty have 
been ordered to seize on the trading ves- 
sels of a friendly power? I perceive that 
the learned Civilian, the member for the 
Tower Hamlets, can hardly contain him- 
self when he hears a doubt raised as to 
this being war. He says, that it is war, 
and nothing but war, to seize by force on 
the high seas the vessels of another 
Power. Whether that seizure be war or 
not, it is an act of unparalleled severity 
and injustice. Rarely, indeed, has Eng- 
land resorted to a proceeding of this na- 
ture, even under the immediate apprehen- 
sion of war. I could cite many instances 
in which England, under such circum- 
stances, has respected the property of 
private traders. When we seized the 
Danish fleet at Copenhagen, hostilities 
were not directed against trading vessels. 
It was not till after Denmark had seized 
trading vessels of our own country, that 
an Order in Council was issued authorizing 
the seizure of theirs, When, in 1804, 
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we blockaded the French and Spanish 
fleets in Ferrol, and seized by force the 
Spanish frigates laden with treasure, no 
Order in Council was issued authorizing 
the detention of the trading vessels of that 
country. In 1803, when the Dutch terri- 
tories were occupied by the army of 
France, one month before the declaration 
of war with the Batavian republic, we im- 
posed an embargo on Dutch ships in the 
ports of this country, but we did not issue 
an Order in Council authorizing the de- 
tention of trading vessels on the open 
seas. The principle of our policy, on 
these occasions, is evident. It is mani- 
festly the interest of England to encourage 
lawful commerce. On_ that principle 
England has acted at all times. Even 
when hostilities were apprehended, she 
has wisely abstained from authorizing the 
detention of vessels engaged in innocent 
commerce on the open seas; but here, 
whilst you are denying even the appre- 
hension of hostilities, you authorize the 
capture of private property; that is to say, 
you do that in a time of peace, which it 
has been hitherto considered impolitic and 
unjust to do in the contemplation of war. 
This seizure of the vessels of Holland on 


the high seas, without a declaration of 
war—without the slightest previous warn- 


ing—is a grievous injustice. And how is 
it defended? What are the authorities in 
vindication of such an act, which can be 
opposed to those authorities which I have 
cited for its condemnation? The learned 
Civilian relied on the authority of Lord 
Stowell; to what does it amount? In de- 
ciding a case in the Court of Admiralty, 
that learned Judge declared that an em- 
bargo was a process frequently resorted to 
by nations, not immediately connected 
with hostilities. Who doubts this? Who 
doubts that there are cases in which em- 
bargo may be resorted to—cases of ex- 
treme and extraordinary emergency, in 
which, notwithstanding, there may be no 
danger of actual war? The question is not 
whether there are such cases; but whether 
this be one of them. I admit, as I am 
bound to admit, the decisive authority of 
Lord Stowell; but I deny that it sanctions 
this act of power. All that Lord Stowell 
declares is, that there may be cases of 
embargo not immediately connected with 
hostilities. Reprisal is one case. You 
seize the vessels, or other property of the 
subject of a foreign power, in order to 
procure redress for previous injuries sus- 
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tained from that power by your own sub- 
jects. The embargo, the seizure, may be 
resorted to, and yet there may be no risk 
even of eventual war. When our expe- 
dition to the Scheldt was in preparation, 
the Government of this country imposed a 
temporary embargo on the vessels of other 
countries then at peace with us, because 
we wished to prevent the enemy from ob- 
taining any intelligence respecting our in- 
tentions. Here was embargo, without 
fear of hostilities, with the parties whose 
vessels were placed under temporary re- 
straint. The detention of vessels of a 
country at peace with us may be justified 
by the law of nations in a case in which 
we required them, on a sudden emergency, 
to convey troops. Here would be embargo 
and forcible detention, justified by consi- 
derations of extreme necessity and public 
safety. Here are cases falling within the 
doctrine of Lord Stowell; and the argu- 
ments of the learned Civilian amount to 
this—because there are some cases of 
embargo, not connected with hostilities, 
recognized by Lord Stowell, therefore 
Lord Stowell’s authority may be pleaded 
in favour of this particular act of power. 
It may be said, that Holland has acted 
unjustly, or unfairly, towards the new state 
of Belgium; but I deny, even if this be 
true, that we are justified by the law of 
nations in authorising reprisals on Holland 
for injuries committed by her on a third 
party. Ideny that you have a right, in 
order to redress the wrong of a third 
party, to lay an embargo on the ships of 
the power alleged to have committed the 
wrong, and still less on those of your own 
subjects. Vattel expressly condemns such 
a proceeding; and he refers to a case 
wherein injury had been sustained by the 
Knights of Malta from Holland, and 
wherein England granted reprisals against 
Holland; and contends that such reprisals 
were contrary to the law of nations. In 
respect to reprisals, and in respect to the 
right of espousing this quarrel of a third 
power, Vattel observes— 

‘ But to grant reprisals against a nation, 
‘in favour of foreigners, is to set himself 
‘up as judge between that nation and 
‘ those foreigners, which no sovereign has 
‘a right to do. If it be objected that 
‘ we may espouse the quarrel of another 
‘ state in a war which appears to us to be 
* just, the case is different. In granting 
‘ succours against a nation, we do not de- 
‘ tain her property or her people that hap- 
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‘ pen to be within our territories under the 
‘ public faith ; and in declaring war against 
‘her, we suffer her to withdraw her sub- 
« jects and her effects, There are cases in 
‘which reprisals would be greatly con- 
‘demnable, even when a declaration of 
‘war would not be so. When the ques- 
‘tion which constitutes the ground of a 
‘ dispute relates not to an act of violence, 
‘or an injury received, but to a con- 
‘tested right, it is a declaration of war 
‘that ought to follow an ineffectual at- 
‘tempt to allow justice by pacific mea- 
‘sures, and not reprisals, which, in such 
“a case, would only be real acts of hosti- 
‘lity without a declaration of war, and 
‘ would be contrary to public faith.’ 

The learned Civilian, however, contends, 
that we may interfere by force to redress 
the injuries of a third power, and triumph- 
antly refers to a case in modern times, in 
which England directed reprisals for 
injuries sustained, not by England, but by 
Hanover. He says, that on the invasion 
of Hanover by the Prussian’ troops in 
1806, we laid an embargo upon Prussian 
vessels, and assigned the invasion of 
Hanover as the sole cause of our inter- 
ference. If I do not destroy this Prussian 
precedent from the foundation—if I do 
not show that so far from supporting the 
learned Civilian’s argument it is conclusive 
in my favour—lI will abandon the question 
altogether. I will show, that so far from 
the Order in Council, laying an embargo 
on Prussian vessels, having been issued 
in retortion, or by way of reprisals for the 
invasion of Hanover, it was on account of 
previous injuries inflicted by Prussia on 
British commerce. The Order in Council 
wey to by the learned Civilian states, 
that— 

‘ Whereas his Majesty has received ad- 
‘vice that the king of Prussia has taken 
‘ possession of various parts of the Elec- 
* torate of Hanover, and other portions of 
‘his Majesty’s dominions; and whereas 
‘ the king of Prussia has also notified, that 
‘all British ships shall be excluded from 
‘ the ports of the Prussian dominions, and 
* certain other ports in the north of Europe, 
‘ and not suffered to enter and trade there- 
‘with, in violation of the just rights and 
‘interests of his Majesty’s subjects, and 
‘ contrary to the lawand practiceof nations 
“n amity with each other; his Majesty, by 
‘ the advice of his Privy Council, hereby 
‘ orders, that an embargo be laid upon all 
‘vessels belonging to his Prussian Ma- 
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‘ jesty at present in the ports of the United 
‘ Kingdom.’ 

Now it appears, from this Order, that 
so far from the invasion of Hanover being 
assigned as the sole cause for the imposi- 
tion of the embargo, there is another im- 
portant reason alleged—namely, the injury 
inflicted upon British commerce ; which, 
of course, was a sufficient ground to justify 
the proceeding. But thisisnotall. Soon 
after the issue of this Order in Council, 
his Majesty made a communication to 
Parliament, to which I beg the attention 
of the House :— 

‘ While the violent and unjustifiable 
‘ proceedings of Prussia were directed 
‘ solely against the Electorate of Hanover, 
‘his Britannic Majesty was advised by 
‘ his Ministers ‘‘ to forbear all recourse to 
‘his British subjects” in support of his 
‘rights; and to content himself with 
‘ “remonstrating”’ by amicable negotiation, 
‘ against the injury he had sustained, and 
‘ resting his claim for reparation on the 
‘ moderation of his conduct, on the justice 
‘ of his representation, and on the common 
‘ interest which Prussia herself must ulti- 
‘ mately feel, to resist asystem destructive 
‘ of all legitimate possession. But, when 
‘ instead of receiving assurances conform- 
‘ able to this just expectation, his Majesty 
‘ was informed that the determination had 
‘been taken of excluding, by force, the 
‘ vessels and commodities of Great Britain 
‘ from ports and countries under the law- 
‘ful dominion or forcible control of 
‘ Prussia, it was impossible for his Ma- 
‘ jesty longer to delay to act, without neg- 
‘ lecting the first duty which he owed to 
‘his people. The dignity of his Crown, 
‘ and the interests of his subjects, equally 
‘ forbade his acquiescing in this open and 
‘ unprovoked aggression.’ 

And this is the case on which the 
learned Civilian relies in order to disprove 
my argument that the wrongs of third 
powers ought not to be redressed by means 
of reprisal! So far from alleging the in- 
vasion of Hanover as the sole ground of 
hostile proceedings against Prussian 
vessels, his Majesty informed his Parlia- 
ment, in substance, if it was only the in- 
vasion of Hanover of which he had to 
complain, he would not have imposed 
restrictions on the commerce between Eng- 
land and Prussia, and that it was not 
until the ships of his own subjects had 
been refused admission to Prussian ports 
that he had thought it necessary to direct 
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the embargo on Prussian vessels. The 
learned Civilian stated, that there were 
negotiations carrying on with Holland of 
great importance, Which might have 
terminated in general war, unless Holland 
made what he considers just concessions. 
Now, I positively deny that you have a 
right to wield this prerogative of the 
Grown as an instrument of negotiation. 
I deny that the King is empowered to sus- 
pend the law, and to fetter the commerce 
of his subjects, on the ground that by 
such an exercise of authority, he may pos- 
sibly compel a foreign power with whom 
he is negotiating into submission to his 
views. There is an end of all security to 
weaker powers from the maxims of public 
law, if they may be overruled, at the dis- 
cretion of the stronger, on such vague 
allegations of State necessity and public 
policy. Ministers may think the king of 
Holland unreasonable and obstinate in re- 
fusing to deliver up the possession of forts 
assigned to Belgium; but I deny that 
therefore they have a right to place an em- 
bargo on the ships of that nation. Itis a 


matter for negotiation, which may per- 
haps end in war; but, in the present state 
of things, Ministers have no right, because 


the detention of vessels is a less forcible 
act than war, to resort to such a proceed- 
ing. There are recognized states of peace 
and war; the actual commencement of 
hostilities requires a declaration of war, 
but such an intermediate state as that in 
which we now are with a nation in amity 
with us is a thing unknown before. This 
country ought to be the last to establish a 
precedent of this nature. I will not enter 
into the merits of the question at issue 
between Holland and Belgium—I will not 
say a word with respect to the course of 
policy which Government has pursued, 
because this is not a fit occasion for doing 
so. For the sake of argument I will 
admit all that Ministers have said as to 
the importance of compelling Holland to 
comply with the wishes of the Allied 
Powers, but I do not the less deny, that 
there is a right inherent in the Crown to 
impose restrictions on the commerce of 
this country, and on that of an ally, for 
the purpose of extorting the acquiescence 
of Holland. It is too much that, ona 
mere allegation of State necessity, the 
trade of the country should have been 
suspended for thirteen weeks by an Order 
in Council, signed “ Charles Greville.” 
What grievous calamities must be caused 
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by this Orderin Council! What opportu- 
nities does it furnish for improper 
practices! Let it not be supposed that, 
in referring to the danger of a precedent, I 
am inferring that the evil has really 
occurred. That is not the case, for I have 
heard of no instance of abuse. It is evi- 
dent, however, that a state of restricted 
trade, occasioned by Orders in Council, 
affords opportunities for conferring undue 
favour upon particular persons. The law of 
the land gives to all persons the privilege 
of trading with other nations; but when 
that law is suspended, Ministers claim, 
and perhaps it is necessary that they 
should possess, the right of remitting the 
Order in certain cases. But, whether 
abuse occurs or not, as regards our own 
merchants, what a terrible wrong must 
be sustained by foreign merchants whose 
vessels are seized! Civilization and refine- 
ment appear to have made little progress in 
regulating our intercourse with a foreign 
power. Werevert for our precedents to ages 
of barbarism, when injuries and measures of 
retaliation were directed—not against the 
State—but against the innocent subjects 
of that State. At this period, when we 
discountenance plunder by armies on land, 
are we, in England, to encourage it by 
sea upon defenceless traders? I say that 
these acts and decrees are the acts and 
decrees of barbarism, and not of civiliz- 
ation. You seize upon vessels proceeding 
from a Dutch colony to Holland, the 
captains of which have never heard of 
your dispute with their country, and 
received no notice whatever of the hazard 
which they run! You do not authorize 
the detention of vessels of war, No; you 
reverse the practice which this country 
has followed in former instances, by ma- 
king war, not upon armed vessels, but 
defenceless merchant ships; and you not 
only take possession of those in our own 
ports, but seize upon others on the open 
sea, in spite of Hale’s exulting declaration 
—Que la mer soit ouverte. If the cargo 
on board a ship thus seized be of a perish- 
able nature, the Government kindly 
permits it to be landed ; that isto say, after 
a vessel laden with sugar has shipped a 
quantity of water during a long voyage, 
and the sugar is daily melting away, 
permission is given to have it placed in a 
British warehouse, The mere process of un- 
loading and reloading is a positive injury 
in such a case. An instance of this kind 
has occusred within the last month, apd 
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I believe that the captain of the vessel, 
having no instructions to regulate his 
conduct, refused to land his cargo. The 
sugar is not permitted to be imported for 
the purposes of refining, but must be 
lodged in warehouses, and shipped again 
when the embargo shall cease. ‘To make 
the matter worse, however, the loss will 
mainly fall upon the British insurers ; for 
I apprehend that most of the vessels are 
insured. I do not know whether the 
insurers are by law bound to make good 
losses occasioned in this manner, but I 
am informed that such is the high feeling 
of honour on the part of British insurers, 
that in a case of this kind they will volun- 
tarily bear the loss. 

The subject is one deeply deserving the 
consideration of the House, and I wish 
the attention of Gentlemen to be directed 
to it for the purposes of deciding whether 
or not it is just and fitting to persevere 
in the maintenance of such Orders in 
Council. It may be said, that the Order 
has been issued to promote some great 
object of State policy. As far as I can 
judge, I doubt the wisdom of the policy 
which has dictated the issuing of the 
Order in Couneil; for I will now put out 
of consideration the legal and constitu- 
tional question. Taking the case, however, 
on the showing of Ministers themselves 
—admitting for the sake of argument, 
that the public interest requires the imme- 
diate arrangement of the dispute between 
Holland and Belgium—is there not reason 
to suppose, that the revocation of the 
Order will facilitate the settlement of the 
extremely difficult and complicated ques- 
tion at present pending? A Conference 
took place between Holland and Belgium 
and the Five Powers of Europe. The Five 
Powers agreed as to the principle of a 
treaty which has been lately enforced : but 
three of those Powers refused to take part 
in any attempt to compel Holland by 
force to comply with the stipulations of 
that treaty. The main object of the Con- 
vention between England and France was 
the recovery of Antwerp, and the forts 
depending upon it, from the dominion of 
Holland. That object the King’s Speech 
States to have been attained. Antwerp 
and the forts immediately dependent upon 
it have been recovered; the French army 
has marched back into France ; why then 
should the English Order in Council be 
retained? Is there anything inconsistent 
with the honour of England in revoking 
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it? What is the consequence of that 
Order? Since it was issued, the Scheldt 
has been closed against the vessels of 
England and France. If the Order should 
be revoked, would not the Scheldt be 
opened? Is not the Order in Couneil at 
present the chief impediment to the re- 
newal of negotiations ? The Three Powers 
refused to take part in our forcible mea- 
sures: a portion of those forcible measures 
continues in the existence of the Order in 
Council. Can the Three Powers again 
take part in the negotiations until it be 
withdrawn? Or will Holland consent to 
negociate with France and England, ex- 
cluding the Three Powers from the nego- 
tiation? Will she treat with the- Powers 
who have resorted to force, and reject the 
aid of other powers which were adverse 
to the employment of force? Is not, in 
truth, this Order in Council the great 
obstacle to the renewal of negotiation ? 

It may be, and probably is, that the 
real motive for this Order in Council is 
the hope that the severities which it 
authorizes will indispose the people of 
Holland towards their own Government 
and thus coerce that Government into 
submission to our will. Beware how 
you rely on the effect of unjust severity ! 
There are pressures which combine, instead 
of dissipating, the elements of national 
strength. There are trials to which nations 
are exposed, in which the public spirit is 
refined and purified from the dregs of 
baser passions—in which there arises that 
holy flame of resistance to wrong, which 
redresses the inequalities of physical force, 
and confounds the calculations that rely 
on the influence of ordinary motives. 
Fear is a powerful motive; self-interest is 
a powerful motive ; in ordinary times much 
will be endured from the love of repose, 
and from the habits which commercial 
industry engenders; but there have been 
periods in the history of many nations 
—there have been periods in the history 
of our own—above all, there have been 
periods in the history of that Holland 
which is now the object of our displeasure, 
when fear and interest, and the love of 
repose, and the habits of peaceful in- 
dustry, have been as dust in the balance 
compared with the sense of indignity and 
wrong, and the spirit of heroic fortitude 
that is roused by unjust aggression. From 
a strong impression that the measures we 
are now pursuing will provoke resistance 


‘rather than ensure submission—from 
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serious doubts whether they are in con- 
formity with our own municipal law, and 
with the law of nations—whether they are 
not equally opposed to public policy as to 
public justice—I earnestly press these 
considerations upon the attention of 
Government and of Parliament. 

Dr. Lushington said, that as the obser- 
vations which he had made on a former 
occasion had been so frequently the subject 
of notice by the right hon. Baronet, the 
House would pardon him if he troubled 
them with a few remarks in reply to the 
right hon. Baronet, and in justification of 
the sentiments he then delivered. He 
assured the House, that in doing so, he 
should not feel it necessary to detain them 
long, nor should he attempt to contest 
many of the propositions which the right 
hon. Baronet had laboured to establish; 
least of all should he be disposed to deny, 
nor had he even in the whole of his life, 
denied, the doctrine which the right hon. 
Baronet had eloquently enforced at the 
end of his speech, that in all our dealings 
with foreign states, in all our intercourse 
with them, and more especially in dealings 
of any kind between Great Britain and 
states of minor importance, it was the 
duty of this country, as well as her inter- 
est, ever to adhere to those principles of 
justice, and of international law, where- 
by the weaker were defended from the 
oppressions of the stronger. He had 
ever been the advocate of such principles, 
and he had often had to deplore that the 
governments with which the right hon. 
Baronet had been successively connected, 
had so often shown such little regard for 
the rights of foreign states, and so little 
respect for those principles of magnani- 
mity by which it was justly said, the inter- 
course of great with small states ought to 
be conducted. Indeed, he had but to look 
back to the year 1814-1815, when what 
was Called the settlement of Europe took 
place, to see the numerous examples in 
which Great Britain had forgotten those 
doctrines which it now suited the purpose 
of the right hon. Baronet to maintain. 
That they might be observed, was his per- 
petual prayer—that they might ever be 
treated as objects of respect he most 
ardently desired, and so long as he had a 
seat in Parliament, he should ever be 
found, when any administration swerved 
from them, to be the first individual to 
denounce such misconduct. He should 
be the last man in the world to justify the 
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assumption of an authority which the laws 
of nations did not warrant. He had, ona 
former occasion, taken the liberty of 
showing that what had fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet was founded on a 
fallacy; but he must be. allowed to say, 
that in what he had then expressed, he 
had only given utterance to his own feel- 
ings, ignorant of any circumstances but 
those with which he had become ac- 
quainted from the usual and ordinary 
sources of information ; and for the argu- 
ments with which he was now prepared to 
defend his former opinions he alone was 
responsible. He should not repeat them 
if he were not convinced that they were 
well founded in law and justice. The 
right hon. Baronet doubted whether the 
Orders in Council were in conformity with 
the laws of nations—with the municipal 
laws of the land—and lastly, whether they 
were not in themselves impolitic. It was 
evident, from the commencement of the 
right hon. Baronet’s speech, that he had 
come down in the full determination to 
answer the speech of the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, addressed 
by that noble Lord to his constituents. 
The right hon. Baronet said, that these 
Orders in Council were not issued in con- 


templation of hostilities, and if that was so, 
that they were in violation of the laws of 
nations, and that they were not issued as 


reprisals for injuries sustained. If the 
question was put in that shape, he was 
afraid he must be of accord with the right 
hon. Baronet, for he must admit at once, 
that if they were issued without the prob- 
ability of hostilities taking place against 
the state to which they related, he was 
not prepared to defend them ; but, judging 
from the treaties on the Table, they 
seemed to him to have been issued in 
strict accordance with the law of nations. 
He should not now enter into the con- 
sideration of the circumstances that led to 
those treaties. He was not obliged to 
justify either the treaty of 1831 or 1832. 
He was perfectly aware of the principle 
on which those treaties were entered into ; 
but he was not called on, for the purposes 
of the present argument, to go into any 
consideration of that principle. The right 
hon. Baronet had said, that he should give 
no opinion as to the transactions that had 
taken place between this country and 
Holland, yet no one could have listened 
to the concluding part of his speech with- 
out seeing that he treated those transac- 
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tions in @ manner unfavourable to the 
Government, and so to prejudice the 
question under discussion. He (Dr. Lush- 
ington) would state the principle on which 
he meant to argue the question. He must 
assume that the treaties of 1831-1832, 
_were justified by the laws of nations. In 
what situation, then, was this country 
placed? He should answer that question 
by a quotation from the Convention be- 
tween France and England. The treaty 
of 1832 contains this passage :-—‘‘ Being 
moreover convinced, that any further 
delay in the execution of the same would 
seriously endanger the general peace of 
Europe, their said Majesties, notwith- 
standing the regret which they experience 
at finding that their majesties the emperor 
of Austria, the king of Prussia, and the 
emperor of Russia, are not at present pre- 
pared to concur in the active measures 
which are requisite for the execution of 
the said treaty, have resolved to fulfil 
their own engagements, in this respect, 
without further delay.” If that meant 
anything, it meant that the general tran- 
quillity would be endangered by allowing 
the treaty to remain any longer unexe- 
cuted. That was a matter which was not 
to be lost sight of in discussing this ques- 
tion: because if the Government believed, 
and were prepared to prove, that the 
general peace of Europe would be en- 
dangered, then they came to the first 
general principle on which the laws of 
nations depended. If the Government 
believed this, it was not merely their 
right, but their duty, to take all mea- 
sures, by negotiation, by embargo, by 
reprisals, or even by a declaration of war 
against that particular state, to secure 
the peace and tranquillity of other nations, 
as well as of Great Britain itself. That 
was his position. He maintained, from 
the beginning of the embargo, that it was 
issued in expectation of hostilities. The 
Convention went on to observe, that the 
contracting Powers might see the neces- 
sity of interfering, and stated the manner 
in which they should do so—first, by the 
entry of a French army into Belgium ; 
and bya combined English and French 
fleet being stationed off the Scheldt. If 
that was not a measure directly leading 
to war, it had at least a warlike tendency. 
Such steps as these were generally the 
preliminaries to hostilities; and if they 
looked: back during the last forty 
years, it would be found, that such 
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steps had been generally taken before 
we declared war, though, indeed, we 
had frequently made war without any 
declaration of war, for such had been the 
custom of the last forty years. In some 
cases a declaration of war had not been 
made till long after the embargo. The 
Swedish embargo, for instance, was laid 
on in the month of May, and the declara- 
tion of war was not made till the July fol- 
lowing. No person could hesitate in com- 
ing to the conclusion that the treaty to 
be enforced by an army and fleet, was 
a treaty which in all human probability 
might lead to the commencement of hos- 
tilities. But, at the same time, it might 
not necessarily do so; for it was not im- 
possible that a country like Holland, see- 
ing such Powers as England and France 
were determined to enforce a particular 
measure, would yield, if not to the force 
of argument, yet to a sense of danger, and 
might thus concede the point in contro- 
versys On that principle—on the prin- 


‘ciple that the whole proceeding was a 


preliminary to war, he defended these 
Orders in Council. The passage he had 
cited on a former occasion from Lord 
Stowell’s judgment was strictly applicable 
to this case. And if any man knew Lord 
Stowell as well as he did—if any man had 
listened to the judgments of that noble 
Lordas long as he had—that person would 
come from the hearing of them convinced 
of this truth, that of all the Judges 
who had ever presided in Courts of 
Justice, there never was one who had 
taken such infinite pains, care, and rei- 
terated labour, that no principle, no 
doctrine should emanate from him applic- 
able in a manner different from that 
in which he believed the law ought to be 
applied. All these judgments, too, it 
should be recollected, were corrected by 
Lord Stowell’s own hand, and there was 
no man who could possibly think, that 
that noble Lord did not see when he 
delivered them what would be the full 
effect of them. That noble Lord had 
given the judgment then quoted, not only 
with reference to the particular embargo 
at that time in question, but upon the 
general laws of nations; and after stating 
that it could be justified by those laws, he 
added, “‘ for me to disobey would be a 
high misprision.” How was it possible 
for the right hon. Baronet to deny, that 
the authority of Lord Stowell went further 
than he (Dr. Lushington) had gone? 
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The noble Lord, speaking of the property 
in the ships on which an embargo had 
been laid, said, “ the property would be 
restored at the conclusion of the embargo. 
It was a process often resorted to in the 
practice of nations, for objects not imme- 
diately connected with the commencement 
of hostilities.” Did the noble Lord mean 
by that a civil embargo? No, he knew 
that such an embargo would not be per- 
mitted in these days; he meant an em- 
bargo imposed in consequence of differ- 
ences with a foreign state—differences 
that it was probable would lead to hosti- 
lities. It was not necessary that they 
should be immediately connected with the 
expectation of hostilities. All that was 
requisite for him (Dr. Lushington) was to 
show that an embargo might take place 
on the authority of the laws of nations. 
The right hon, Baronet had_ referred 
to Vattel. What he quoted from that 
author was to be found in his chapter of 
‘¢ Reprisals.” The right hon. Baronet 
had denied that reprisals might be granted 
by one country on account of a quarrel 
between two others. That point need not 
be contested. It was not the question 
now under discussion. Suppose France 
were at war with the Porte, and we were 
to grant reprisals in aid of the Porte, that 


would resemble the case which the argu-. 


ment of the right hon. Baronet supposed. 
The observation, however, did not apply 
to the real case, for the foundation of the 
whole proceeding was, not what had taken 
place ewean Holland and Belgium as 
respected our particular interest, but 
because we felt that if the matters in 
dispute between them were not adjusted 
the peace of Europe would be endangered, 
and consequently the peace of Great 
Britain [Sir Robert Peel: Suppose Hol- 
land was in the right]. If so, of course, 
the right hon. Baronet might argue, that 
we were clearly in the wrong; but that 
was assuming the whole matter in dispute. 
If the whole of the premises thus assumed, 
were admitted, no doubt the right hon. Ba- 
ronet could easily and properly arrive at his 
conclusion ; but was he justified in assuming 
them? In his opinion, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was not. It did not appear from any 
papers yet laid upon the Table of the 
House that Holland was exclusively in the 
tight. He assumed, and it was not for 
him to prove it, that the Government was 
justified by the particular circumstances 
of the case, in interposing between Holland 
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and Belgium, to settle theit disputes. 
He assumed also, that in the progress of 
that interference, circumstances might 
arise which justified hostilities; and that, 
under such circumstances, it would be 
right in the Government to impose an em- 
bargo on the trade of either party. Whe- 
ther the Government had acted right in 
interfering, and whether in its interferetice 
it had acted justly towards Holland were 
questions into which he would not then 
enter, because they could not be satisfac- 
torily discussed, until all the papers con- 
nected with them were laid before the 
House. He would, however, then main- 
tain, that where civil war had commenced 
in a state, and had separated two parties 
in that state, neither party being recog- 
nised, a foreign state, according to all the 
authorities, might interpose between them. 
The right hon. Baronet was aware that he 
might carry this argument a great deal 
further if he pleased; but it was more 
than sufficient for his argument if thus 
much were admitted. He did not need 
to press the case even to that extent, for 
he coutended that this country having 
great interests at stake, which interests 
were put in jeopardy by the continuation 
of the war between Holland and Belgium, 
had a right to impose the embargo, for 
the protection of those interests. The 
right hon. Baronet, with an air of satisfac- 
tion and triumph, had made some observ- 
ations on the embargo upon Prussian 
property ; but he would beg the House to 
remark, what was stated by the Order 
in Council itself as the reason for the 
embaryo, viz., that the king of Prussia had 
invaded the dominions of the king of Hano- 
ver. Notwithstanding this clear assertion 
of the grounds on which it was imposed, the 
right hon. Baronet hadargued asif there had 
been a previous detention of British vessels 
in the ports of Prussia. He had care- 
fully perused the document, since the 
reference was made to it by the right hon. 
Baronet, and he could take upon himself 
to say, that there was no passage in it to 
justify the position attempted to be found- 
ed upon it. He would insist further, that 
the embargo in question could only have 
been imposed by the authorities of this 
country under the supposition that the 
conduct of the government of Prussia was 
likely to lead to the commencement of 
hostilities ; and such being the undoubted 
reason for it, he was surprised at the tone 
the right hon..Baronet had assumed, as 
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well as at the argument constructed upon 
such a foundation. In one point he en- 
tirely concurred with the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, viz., that the power of imposing an 
embargo ought to be exercised with the 
greatest caution, and that it was of the 
utmost importance to the commerce and 
interests of this country. He agreed, 
also, that it was a measure which ought 
only to be resorted to in cases of extreme 
necessity. He did not agree, however, 
that an embargo could never be imposed 
by authority of the Crown of Great Bri- 
tain, excepting in cases where hostilities 
were immediately to supervene; and re- 
collecting the set of the whole tide of 
authorities, and the necessary acquaint- 
ance of the right hon. Baronet with them, 
he was surprised that he had supported so 
unwarranted a proposition. It was suffi- 
cient to authorise an embargo if it appear- 
ed probable that a state of hostilities might 
be the termination of the then existing 
state of affairs, If the rule were other- 
wise, let the House reflect what might 
be the situation of Great Britain in her 
negotiations and intercourse with foreign 
Powers. Self-protection was the princi- 


ple by which these matters were regulated, 


and Great Britain did not impose embar- 
goes for the purpose of interfering with 
the rights of other states, or for the sake 
of promoting any particular interests, and 
giving one set of merchants the advantage 
over another, but for the great and legiti- 
mate purpose of defending her own rights 
and interests. Sometimes—and in this 
instance such was possibly the case—an 
embargo was resorted to in the earnest 
hope, if not expectation, that a measure 
of such energy might prevent the alter- 
native of a war, from the contemplation 
of the horrors of which all men and all 
governments naturally shrunk. In the 
case of 1766, to which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had referred, it was supposed that 
the Crown had violated the Statute of 
Charles 2nd, which enabled the King’s 
subjects freely to export their corn, pro- 
vided it had not reached a certain price. 
Whether a civil embargo could be imposed 
in case of famine, or of the prevalence of 
pestilential disease, if there were no 
Statute expressly to authorise it, without the 
necessity of Government afterwards com- 
ing down to Parliament for an indemnity, 
Was a great constitutional question which 
he (Dr. Lushington) did not pretend to 
discuss, much less to settle, and the set- 
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tlement of which was not at all necessary 
upon the presentoccasion. But turning 
aside from a civil embargo, if he had 
proved to the satisfaction of the House 
and the country, as he believed he had, 
that the embargo against Holland was 
not of a civil nature, but in antici- 
pation of hostilities, then, according to 
the admission of the right hon. Baro- 
net, he was entitled to say, that it was 
not an infringement of the rights and 
commerce of foreign states. He begged 
to repeat, before he sat down, that if he 
were wrong in his argument, the error 
was his own: if he were mistaken 
in his facts, he had received none of them 
from Government, and Government could 
not therefore be compromised by any re- 
marks or opinions which he had delivered. 
Although sincerely attached to the pre- 
sent Ministers of the Crown, he had no 
connection with, and was entirely inde- 
pendent of them: and in the diseussion 
of this important question, he had relied 
on the resources of his own mind, and had 
not made the slightest reference to them 
upon any point. One word more, and he 
had done. In the present state of the 
negotiation between this country and 
Holland, and in the present state of the 
affairs of Europe, was it wise, was it 
politic, or could it be advantageous to 
this country, that this debate should have 
been forced on by the right hon. Baronet ? 
Was it likely to promote a favourable 
issue to the pending differences, or to 
secure the peace of Europe at this crisis, 
that the right hon. Baronet, of all men, 
should undertake the task of proving the 
Government to be wrong, and attributeto it 
a desire to do injustice to Holland? If the 
facts were as the right hon. Baronet 
assumed them to be, would he not 
best perform his duty asa good subject 
by refraining from the expression of senti- 
ments, the manifest tendency of which 
was to induce Holland to protract her 
resistance? Jt was to be deplored, that 
a gentleman of the station, ability, and 
information of the right hon. Baronet 
should have indulged in observations so 
little in keeping with his character, and 
which differed more in the eloquence of 
their manner than in any other particular 
from what was only to have been expected 
from those high-minded, sagacious, and 
no doubt disinterested statesmen, who a 
short time since met at the London Tavern, 
avowedly to express their infallible 
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opinions on the so called ‘¢ Dutch war,” 
but in reality to lend their mighty aid 
towards overthrowing the present Govern- 
ment, Yes, these one-sided, prejudiced, 
and prejudging assertions, were very well 
at the London Tavern, but quite unworthy 
of the right hon. Baronet. It seemed to 
him, that at this moment, and in the pre- 
sent aspect of affairs, a good subject best 
performed his duty to his King and 
country, by concealing many of the sen- 
timents which had been uttered, even if 
he entertained them. A proper time for 
the delivery of those sentiments would 
of course ere long arrive, and he deeply 
deplored that the right hon. Baronet had 
thrown the weight of his character into 
the scale—a circumstance not very likely 
to moderate the apparently determined 
resistance of Holland to all that was just 
and reasonable. He must again remark, 
that it was rather a hard measure of jus- 
tice to the present Government that the 
question was not brought forward in a 
shape on which the sense of the House 
could be taken, so that the charge would 
be suspended until it could be brought 
forward in a form which might promise 
greater success to the political adversaries 
of the present Government. 

Mr. Baring wasof opinion that the learn- 
ed Gentleman’s objections to discussions 
like the present, pronouncing them highly 
inexpedient, and possibly mischievous, 
while the negotiations and policy to which 
they referred were still pending—would, if 
acted upon, almost put an end altogether 
to the check and influence which Parlia- 
ment properly exercised over the Executive 
Government in the conducting of our 
foreign policy. Neither was the learned 
Gentleman’s taunt against hon. Members 
on the opposition side of the House, of 
their wish to embarrass Ministers by such 
premature discussions, better founded, for 
in point of fact this was the first occasion 
of any interference with the foreign policy 
of Ministers on the part of an opposition 
Member ; and surely if ever there was an 
occasion that imperiously called for the 
interference of Parliament, the conduct 
of Ministers with regard to Holland 
was a proper one. Here was an em- 
bargo imposed at the mere discretion 
of the advisers of the Crown which 
had been now in force three months, 
which was seriously detrimental to the best 
interests of the country, and yet concern. 
ing the necessity of which Parliament 
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knew nothing. Hon. Members. erred 
greatly in supposing that only what were 
called Dutch interests were affected by the 
embargo. British interests were as much 
involved—so much so, indeed, that he 
should say, that the House neglected its 
duty to the constituency if hon. Members 
did not endeavour to obtain every inform- 
ation which Ministers had to bestow upon 
the subject, and indeed invite the attention 
of the Legislature at large to the foreign 
policy of the country, particularly as it 
applied to those two states with which 
more than any other British interests and 
British glory and associations were con- 
nected—he meant Portugal and Holland. 
It was the more necessary for them to ob- 
tain information with respect to those 
states, for appearances, at least, were far 
from flattering to the noble Foreign Secre- 
tary’s negotiation respecting them. He 
knew it was impossible that negotiations so 
complicated and voluminous as those which 
had engaged that noble Lord since his last 
accession to office should be entirely free 
from defect and mismanagement, but after 
making the amplest allowance onthis head, 
he could not explain why it was, that our 
relations with Portugal and Holland should 
just now bear so inauspicious an aspect. 
Owing to the noble Lord’s sagacious ne- 
gotiations a pipe of port was now 101. 5s. 
dearer to the British merchant than for- 
merly ; while, in his capacity of mere me- 
diator with our old Dutch ally, the noble 
Lord had contrived to bring us to extremi- 
ties, though, apart from the consideration 
that England was the oldest ally of the 
king of the Netherlands, and that its in- 
terests had most to lose from any unsought, 
or harsh interference on the partof afriendly 
power, England or France had no more 
right or business to meddle with Holland 
than Russia, Ausiria, or Prussia. — It was 
because the interests of British commerce 
were so intimately involved that he and 
those who thought with him complained so 
earnestly of the policy pursued by the noble 
Lord; and this consideration might have 
spared the sneers of the learned Gentle- 
man against the meeting which the mer- 
chants of London had thought it their 
duty to hold at the London Tavern in re- 
ference to the noble Lord’s foreign policy. 
The gentlemen who attended that meet- 
ing were, it was true, but British mer- 
chants, but, humble as they were, they 
might be spared a sneer, when it was re- 
collected that by a measure to which the 
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learned Gentleman had given his zealous 
support they were deprived of a direct re- 
presentation in Parliament. If they hap- 
pened to be members of a Political Union, 
meeting some 100,000 strong for the pur- 
pose of dictating to the Legislature, they, 
perhaps, would meet with more favour 
from the learned Gentleman, in imitation 
of his official superiors. The learned 
Gentleman -had admitted, that the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) was correct in 
laying it down that an embargo could only 
be justified by the apprehension of hostili- 
ties, or by reprisal. Now, reprisal on the 
part of Holland was entirely out of the 
question; and then how was the other al- 
ternative, that of hostilities, to be recon- 
ciled with the emphatic declaration of the 
noble foreign Secretary, in Hampshire, 
that there was no such thing, that only an 
ardent imagination could conceive hostile 
relations between this country and Holland. 

Viscount Palmerston: I spoke as to 
the mere fact of hostilities, and not of 
their possibility. 

Mr. Baring thought the speech of the 
noble Lord to the electors of Hampshire was 
to the effect he had quoted, but, of course, 
he was bound to accept the noble Lord’s 
present version. Then the question came 
to this, was the embargo justifiable under 
the circumstances in which it was im- 
posed? The noble Lord had himself stated 
that England had no direct interest in in- 
terfering, and that, in mediating between 
two states with both of which we were on 
friendly terms, British interests were not 
injured. But how was this reconcileable 
with the fact that our commerce with the 
Netherlands had been entirely suspended 
for nearly three months, by the mere exer- 
cise of the prerogative of the Crown? He 
repeated, that our whole commerce with 
an old ally, with which we had long main- 
tained the closest intimacy, had now been 
suspended some three months, by the 
mere exercise of the royal prerogative, 
without any information justifying the Act 
having been laid before Parliament. If 
the Crown could thus, by the mere exer- 
cise of its prerogative, suspend the com- 
merce of the country for three months, 
why not for three years? Where was to be 
the limit? What was or what was not a 
Justification? He maintained, that the 
learned Gentleman had failed in showing, 
that by the law and usage of the constitu- 
tion, the suspension to which the present 
discussion referred was justifiable, not to 
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say imperative. The learned Gentleman 
seemed to lay great stress on a dictum of 
Lord Stowell’s respecting the circum- 
stances which justified an embargo; but 
if that dictum were good for anything, it 
would be a justification of every possible 
case of embargo which any foolish govern- 
ment which might busy itself in interfering 
where it had no business might think ne- 
cessary for the success of its own unneces- 
sary purpose. He would not discuss the 
present question in reference to our ex- 
isting relations with Holland,—he meant 
as possibly hostile from recent circum- 
stances, but would consider it with the 
understanding, that we had and have no 
real cause of quarrel with that country, 
and that our differences arose solely from 
our friendly mediation. In that light, then, 
he would ask, was the policy of the noble 
Lord the most conducive to the honour 
and interests of the country? The noble 
Lord was bound to show that it was—the 
onus probandi lay with him. Was it pru- 
dent in the noble Lord to insult a brave 
and intelligent nation, long on terms of 
the closest intimacy with England? It was 
not now, as the noble Lord must well 
know, as formerly, when the question of 
our friendship or hostility with a foreign 
state depended almost altogether on the 
single will of its ruler—when it depended 
on its emperor or king, or other municipal 
authority, as to whether we should be at 
war or peace. But now things were some- 
what different, and it behoved the noble 
Lord to pause ere he joined another state 
(which, comparatively with that the two 
were about to bully and dictate to was nu- 
merous and powerful) in insulting a people 
among whom the British name was hither- 
to invariably a passport to friendship and 
every kindly affection. How completely 
the noble Lord had destroyed this kindly 
disposition might be inferred from the fact 
that an Englishman could not now well 
walk the streets in any Dutch town with- 
out being insulted by the indignant peo- 
ple. Nay, to such an extent had this 
anti-British feeling spread among the 
possessions of the King of the Nether- 
lands, that, as he was that morning inform- 
ed, English merchants sending goods to 
the Dutch East-India colonies had to send 
them in American vessels, fearful of their 
being destroyed if sent in their own ships. 
So, then, in addition to the other bene- 
ficial results of the noble Lord’s negotia- 
tions, it tended to aggrandize our great 
2D 
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maritime rival at the expense of the British 
shipping interest. The noble Lord, while 
he was protocoling in Downing Street, 
wholly forgot British shipping and British 
interests; and when the British merchants, 
therefore, found their property injured or 
destroyed, was it to be wondered at that 
they should feel somewhat indignant, and 
meet at taverns, though that was so much 
condemned by the learned Civilian, in order 
to take measures for bringing their griev- 
ance before the Parliament. He thought 
that they acted right, though he was not 
one of the party. 

The Attorney General had come down 
to the House prepared to prove, that the 
embargo of which hon. Members opposite 
complained was perfectly justifiable by the 
law of the land and the practice of the 
constitution; but was in a great degree 
spared the task by the observations of his 
learned friend, as well, indeed, as by the 
course pursued by the right hon. Baronet 
who had opened the present discussion. 
The question, after all, lay in a short com- 
pass—was or was not the embargo legal 
and justifiable? If the right hon. Baronet 
were correct in his premises, there could 
be no doubt that it was unconstitutional 
and unjustifiable; but he denied the va- 
lidity of the right hon. Baronet’s premises. 
In doing so he would carefully avoid found- 
ing his objections on mere technical points 
of difference of interpretation of statute 
law and of the provisions of Magna Charta, 
referred to so dexterously by the right hon. 
Baronet. He would confine himself to the 
abstract principle of the justice of the em- 
bargo, confident that at the proper time 
Parliament would be put in possession of 
such facts as would show that it was actu- 
ally unavoidable, with a view to preserving 
the peace of Europe. The abstract prin- 
ciple then was involved in the question, 
was it a constitutional exercise of the 
royal prerogative to enforce an embargo of 
this nature? No hon. Member could deny 
that it was a part of the exercise of the 
prerogative of the Crown to declare war or 
peace. Then he would contend, that the 
circumstances which justified this exercise 
of the prerogative applied, @ fortiori, to 
acts of mitigated hostility. War was at 
best an evil: the Crown declared war be- 
cause by doing so it hoped to prevent a 
greater evil, and preserve public order. 
That was the only justifiable object it could 
have in the exercise of such a prerogative. 
If, therefore, by a minor act of severity it 
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could avoid a great evil to the national 
honour and interests, and prevent the 
calamities of war, it was bound to adopt 
that policy of mitigated hostility; for 
surely they would not contend that the 
Crown might declare war, unqualified and 
fierce war, when doing so would be a 
choice of a lesser evil, and yet had no 
power to commit some less harsh act, which 
also would avert serious national calamities, 
Then so far from these acts of mitigated 
severity being, as the right hon. Baronet 
had asserted, the relic and type of a bar- 
barous age, its very mildness proved it 
could only obtain in a highly civilized era. 
The right hon, Baronet had quoted the 
case of the Act of Indemnity of 1766, for 
laying an embargo on the export of corn 
from the port of London, as a proof that 
Lord Chatham and the then Parliament 
conceived that it did not belong to the 
Crown to impose such an embargo in the 
mere exercise of its own prerogative. But 
how did that case apply to the present? 
At that time corn was so scarce and high- 
priced here, that the Mayor of London and 
others urged the poe ce of stopping 
some that was just about to leave the port 
of London for a foreign market, so that 
the whole case was one of our domestic 
relations, involving no consideration what- 
ever of hostility direct, indirect, positive, 
or contingent with a foreign state, and 
turning wholly upon the violation or non- 
violation of specific Acts of Parliament, 
which regulated the price at which corn 
might be exported. It was plain, that 
there did not exist the remotest analogy 
between the two cases. For what were 
the facts of the present embargo? Briefly 
these:—A short time previous to the ac- 
cession of the present Administration a de 


facto separation took wey between Hol- 


land and Belgium, which England, con- 


currently with the other powers of Europe, 


admitted to be valid. In 1831, a treaty 
was concluded between the Five Great 
Powers, in which the terms of that separa- 
tion were specified. That treaty was laid 
before the last Parliament, and as it had 
taken no exception to it, but, on the con- 
trary, had given it what, in some circum- 
stances, was the strongest proof of ap- 
probation—a tacit acquiescence—he was 
bound to assume that it had met with its 
approbation. The effect of that treaty was 
the preservation of the peace of Europe, 
by specifying the conditions of place, terr- 
tory, &c., on which the de facto, but, a8 
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it might be perhaps only temporary, separa- 
tion of Holland and Belgium should be per- 
manent. ‘This treaty was ratified by Eng- 
land, France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
Founded on it, and entirely auxiliary to it, 
another treaty was concluded—that of the 
20th of October last, to which, it was true, 
only France and England were imme- 
diate parties, but in which, as it merely 
went to carry into effect the provisions of 
the treaty of 1831, the other three powers 
were not in the least opposed. In point 


' of fact, neither Austria, Russia, nor Prussia, 


was hostile to the second treaty; but, not 
being disposed to take an active part in 
the settlement of the question, they chose 
to retire, making no protest (it must be 
observed) against the express determina- 
tion of France and England to enforce the 
fulfilment of the terms of the treaty of 1831. 
The first stipulation of the second treaty 
between the two Powers was a notice to 
the two separating Powers—namely, Hol- 
land and Belgium, to withdraw their troops 
within their own territories, according to 
the treaty of 1831, by a certain specified 
day, explicitly telling them, that on their 
refusal to do so by that particular day, 
France would march a force by land, and 
England would furnish a conjoint naval 
armament, for the purpose of carrying the 
terms of both treaties into effect. If, then, 
as was manifest upon the face of the 
whole transaction, the object of the trea- 
ties to which the Five Great Powers were 
parties, was to render the division between 
Holland and Belgium perpetual, and per- 
petual because it was essential to the 
peace and interests of Europe that it 
should be so, he would ask any hon. Gen- 
tleman present, whether it was or was not 
justifiable that either, or all of the great 
powers should, by war, of a demonstration 
of war, if necessary, give full and final ef- 
fect to these treaties? As to the proceed- 
ing which this country adopted when 
France, in consequence of the obstinacy 
of the king of Holland, marched a force 
for the purpose of reducing Antwerp, no- 
thing could be less justified by the facts, 
of léss in consonance with the law of na- 
tions, than the views taken of that subject 
by the right hon. Gentleman on the other 
side. It could not be contended, with any 
show of reason, that France did otherwise 
than the occasion required, in marching 
against Antwerp, not for the purpose of 
occupying it for its own advantage, but for 
the. purpose of producing that evacuation 
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which the treaties between the several con- 
tracting nations required. If those trea~ 
ties were justitiable, as he believed no one 
would contend they were not, he wished 
to learn upon what grounds it could be 
maintained, that the Crown had unduly 
exercised its prerogative by the course 
of mitigated hostiJity which it had pursu~ 
ed? Jt would be found that the Order in 
Council for the embargo was not issued 
until after the period prescribed in the 
treaty of November last had expired. The 
whole case, then, resolved itself into this 
question—whether, under all the circum- 
stances, the king of Holland having refused 
to evacuate the Belgian territory—Dutch 
troops being still in possession of the cita- 
del of Antwerp, and the period stipulated 
in the last treaty between France and 
England having elapsed—there was no 
probability that war might not ensue? 
Would any hon. Gentleman who looked 
fairly and dispassionately at all the cireum- 
stances of the case, say that embargo, 
which had been in force since November 
last, was laid on without a probability 
or a fair expectancy of war? If there 
were a probability, ora fair expectancy of 
war, then the conduct of Ministers was 
perfectly justifiable. It was vain and 
idle to compare the embargo to one dic- 
tated by considerations of a merely do- 
mestic nature; or not connected with 
a reasonable expectation of war. After 
the arguments which had been advanced 
by the hon. and learned member for 
the Tower Hamlets, unless the House 
was prepared to say that the general 
position laid down by Lord Stowell was 
@ position not well founded in the law of 
nations—the consequence must be, that 
the circumstances of the present case must 
be considered as not only coming within 
his doctrine, but as being more than suf- 
ficient (according to the views of that 
learned individual) to justify an embargo. 
England, he conceived, was doubly bound 
to act as she had done; she was bound 
by the treaty of 1831, and that of Oc- 
tober, 1832, and could not shrink from her 
share in the execution of both without dis- 
honour. This statement involved the prin- 
ciple to which he had said he would then 
confine himself, At the proper time he 
should be prepared to show, that the facts 
of the case fully justified the embargo, 
whether considered in reference to statute 
law or the law of nations. 

— confessed, that he was by 
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no means satisfied with the arguments and 
observations which he had heard from his 
hon. and learned friend opposite; but he 
should, for the present, suppress his ob- 
servations on his hon. and learned friend's 
speech, and content himself with referring 
the House to a few facts and authorities. 
On all former occasions,, when embargoes 
had been laid upon the property of foreign 
Powers, ample reasons had been afforded 
for so doing ; but, in the present instance, 
no one single reason had been. assigned. 
His Majesty’s Ministers had not deigned 
to explain any of the grounds—if grounds 
they had—for this extraordinary and 
long-continued embargo upon the property 
of a nation with which we professed 
to be at peace. If the noble Lord, the 
Foreign Secretary, had said, that the 
measure was necessary, and that he would 
undertake to justify it as soon as circum- 
stances would permit him to lay the whole 
of the facts before the House, he should 
be satisfied, and would abstain from saying 
anything upon the subject at the present 
period. But as the noble Lord had not 
availed himself of the opportunity which 
the right hon. Baronet had afforded him 
of making such a statement, those who in 
the absence of all explanation upon the 
subject, entertained some doubt as to the 
justice of the embargo, would no longer 
be justified in remaining silent. He would 
call the attention of the House to the 
Order in Council for the embargo in 
1766, in order to show, that in cases of 
embargo, the House of Commons ought 
to be consulted. at the earliest. possible 
period, for the purpose of obtaining its 
assent to a proceeding in which it must 
inevitably happen that so many interests 
would always beconcerned. The Order in 
Council of 1766, was dated in September 
of that year, and was to expire on the 
14th of November. Parliament had sepa- 
rated on the 6th of June, but was called 
together on the 11th of November, for 
the express purpose of considering the 
order for the embargo ; which, as he had 
stated, was to expire on the 14th of No- 
vember. So deeply were the Ministers of 
the day impressed with the responsibility 
of the step which they had taken in im- 
posing an embargo, even under circum- 
stances of extraordinary necessity, that 
they felt it incumbent upon them to take 
the sense of Parliament upon it; and ac- 
cordingly, the two Houses were re-assem- 
bled on the 11th of November. The 
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result of this step was, an immediate Ad- 
dress from this House, as well as from the 
House of Lords, thanking his Majesty for 
the. proclamation which he had put forth; 
and the embargo, instead of being suffered 
to expire on the 14th of November, was 
extended and continued. Why, in the 
present instance, was not the House asked 
to give its concurrence in a similar manner? 
Why had all this mysterious silence been 
observed? or why, having been observed, 
had not the noble Lord stated that it was 
necessary; and that satisfactory reasons 
for the embargo should be afforded as 
soon as, consistently with his duty, he 
might feel himself at liberty to lay them 
before the House? In 1801, also, there 
was an embargo laid upon the vessels of 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, hostile 
measures having previously been taken by 
Russia; and, as it was stated in. the 
preamble of the Order in Council, 
‘“‘against the just rights of his Majesty 
the King, and his dominions, by the 
Courts of Denmark and Sweden.” In 
that instance, as in the former, Parliament 
was consulted, and a course pursued, the 
direct reverse of that which it was thought 
expedient to pursue in reference to the 
affairs of Holland and Belgium. He was 
perfectly aware that there might be reasons 
of State which would render it extremely 
inexpedient to lay before. the public the 
grounds upon which the negotiations now 
under consideration had been conducted ; 
but if so, he would take the liberty of ob- 
serving, that there ought not to. be a 
moment lost in making the necessary com- 
munications on the subject to Parliament. 
The case which occurred in the year 1794, 
when the 34th George 3rd, cap. 34, 
was passed, to indemnify those who had 
passed an Order in Council to, prevent 
the exportation of pearl-ash, it being sus- 
pected that salt-petre to be used in the 
manufacture of gunpowder was sent abroad 
under that name, recognized principles 
opposed in the strongest manner to the 
course which his Majesty’s Government 
had thought it proper to adopt in the 
course of these negotiations. The hon. 
and learned member for the Tower 
Hamlets had referred to the opinions ex- 
pressed by Lord Stowell on the subject of 
embargoes, for the purpose of showing 
that the embargo under the consideration 
of the House had been laid on consistently 
with the recognized principles of inter- 
national law., But if his Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment would read these passages, they 
would find, he was quite sure, that Sir 
William Scott never contemplated that an 
embargo could be legally laid on without 
some act of direct hostility on the part of 
the nation against which it was directed. 
His hon. and learned friend the Attorney 
General had made a statement, which in 
his opinion, clearly disproved the conclu- 
sion to which he came. If he recollected 
rightly, the facts were these, that when 
the present Ministers came into office. 
they found the two countries of Holland 
and Belgium separated de facto—he would 
say nothing about the declaration of a 
certain noble Lord, on another and more 
recent occasion, that they were not really 
separated—he would for the purpose of 
the argument, assume that they were de 
facto separated. The five Powers then 
interfered to form a treaty, which required 
that Antwerp should be given up to Bel- 
gium. He begged to ask his hon. and 
learned friend, however, whether there 
was any Claim in that treaty that Holland 
should evacuate Antwerp until she had 
exchanged ratifications ; Holland had not 
exchanged ratifications; and, consequently 
Holland was not bound to evacuate 
Antwerp. What then took place? Why, 
two out of the five Powers entered into 
a separate treaty to say how the 
treaty entered into by the five Powers 
ought to be construed, and how it ought 
to be acted upon. What were the other 
three Powers doing? Upon what just 
principles—according to what law of 
nations—was it that they carried their in- 
terference to such an extent as for the 
one to fit out a fleet, the other an army, 
to attack the garrison of Antwerp, and 
forcibly take possession of the ships of 
Holland, against whom no war had been 
declared, and from whom no act of hos- 
tility was to be apprehended? So far 
from there being anything like a justifica- 
tion of it, it was a case which called forth 
Very great suspicion. He would ask, did 
his learned friend mean to say, that Great 
Britain had acted on just principles, and 
In conformity with the law of nations, 
towards an ancient and faithful ally? He 
would take up the language of the learned 
member for hs Tower Hamlets, who ex- 
claimed, was it wise, politic, or advan- 
tageous, to stir this question, and inquire 
how was it that he did not ask if this 
measure was just and right according to 
the: principles of. the law of nations? It 
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might be wise in the estimation of some— 
it might be considered politic by those 
who had a selfish policy to pursue— and 
it might be thought advantageous accord- 
ing to the notions of others, but he differed 
entirely from such opinions, and he 
trusted that he and other hon. Members 
would never cease to exclaim against the 
impolicy and injustice of forsaking an old 
ally. He was surprised that his hon. and 
learned friend, the member for the Tower 
Hamlets, should support this measure on 
the ground of temporary policy; but he 
trusted this House would not cease to 
exclaim against a measure so unjust, and 
he would say, so impolitic, as that of in- 
flicting such grievous injury on one of 
our best and most ancient allies. He 
could not but consider it a piece of injus- 
tice to endeavour to force our mediation 
on those two Powers, when one of them 
neither wished for our interference, nor 
ever consented to become a party to it. 
He hoped the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, would at least afford 
the House some reason for this embargo. 
If he did, he should submit; but if he did 
not, he could not but consider the measure 
as one unjust in itself, injurious to our 
ancient allies, and prejudicial even to this 
country. 

The Solicitor General: I cannot but 
very much lament the tone of declamation 
with which my hon. and learned friend 
has concluded his Speech. It is from 
such appeals that the Dutch king has 
been induced to resist the equitablearrange- 
ment recommended to him by the Five 
Powers to whom his differences with Bel- . 
gium were submitted. The motives of 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite are, no 
doubt, pure and patriotic, and they have no 
intention of embarrassing the foreign 
policy of his Majesty’s Ministers; but [ 
must be allowed to express my perfect con-~ 
viction, that if it had not been for the en- 
couragement held out to Holland in the 
British Parliament to resist the British 
Government, the Belgic question would 
long ago have been settled; no danger of 
war would have arisen, and the embargo 
complained of never would have been im- 
posed. Although I wasnotin office when this 
measure was resorted to, I should be quite 
willing to share the responsibility of advising 
it; for, after deeply considering the sub- 
ject, I can entertain no doubt of its legality. 
My hon. and learned friend, despairing of 
succeeding on the merits, has resorted to 
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a point of form, and put in what in West- 
minster Hall we call a special demurrer,— 
assigning for cause, that the Order in Coun- 
cil is bad for being without a preamble. 
But he has cited no authority upon the 
subject, and the precedents seem rather to 
be against him. The Order in Council 
for the Danish embargo, and others in 
the collection which I hold in my hand, 
merely authorize the act to be done, the 
Government reserving to itself to allege 
the reasons for the embargo whenever its 
justice or expediency may be questioned. 
My hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Huntingdon, has complained that my 
hon. and learned friend, the Attorney 
General, did not vindicate the policy of 
this embargo; but he forgot that the right 
hon. Baronet who began the discussion, ex- 
pressed a strong desire that the policy of 
the measure should be reserved for future 
consideration, and wished to have the ques- 
tion argued as if he were in a Court of 
Law. The hon. member for Essex, with 
the spirit of a Hampden, regretted that he 
could not have the question brought to a 
public trial, and only substituted his 
speech because unfortunately he has no 
ship detained under the embargo. I will 
therefore likewise confine myself to the 
legality of the measure, leaving its policy 
to be justified, as I believe it will speedily 
be, by its pressure compelling the Dutch 
king to listen to the dictates of modera- 
tion and reason. The question, then, is, 
whether our King has not the power, 
during negotiations with a foreign state 
which may terminate in war, to impose an 


_ embargo upon the commerce between this 


country and that foreign state. I main- 
tain that this is clearly within the prero- 
gative of the Crown. The King may de- 
clare war, and he may limit the interrap- 
tion of intercourse to any point short of 
war. When the relations of amity are 
disturbed between states, there are three 
marked stages by which their situation is 
distinguished—first, the imposition of an 
embargo ;—secondly, the granting of repri- 
sals;—and lastly, the declaration of flagrant 
war. The right hon. Baronet, both in his 
reasonings and quotations, has confounded 
two things which are quite distinct—re- 
prisals, and an embargo. Reprisals are 
for a wrong actually suffered, and the pro- 
perty taken is immediately applied by the 
captor in satisfaction of the wrong. The 
earliest instance of reprisals is said to 
be found in the eleventh book of the Iliad 
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where Nestor relates a seizure he made of 
certain cattle from the Epeians by reason 
of a refusal to pay debts due from that 
people—when he appropriated 300 head 
to himself, and distributed the rest among 
the other Pylians who had been injured. 
Grotius, and the other jurists who treat 
upon this subject, say that the goods taken 
by way of reprisals are to be immediately 
sold for the benefit of the captors, who are 
only to make restitution if there be any 
surplus. But an embargo isa proceeding 
quia timet, and of a totally different na- 
ture. An embargo is not for a wrong 
suffered; and the goods do’ not become 
the property of the detaining party. By 
this and every Order in Council for an 
embargo, express directions are given, that 
the ships and cargoes shall be kept with 
the greatest care to abide the event. If 
the negotiation ends in peace, they are 
restored ; if in war, they are condemned 
as prize. The right hon. Baronet quoted 
a passage from Vattel in which it is justly 
laid down by that distinguished writer, 
that reprisals cannot be granted by one 
nation against another for an injury done 
to strangers. The example referred to is, 
that of England having in 1662 granted re- 
prisals against the United Provinces in 
favour of the knights of Malta. The states 
of Holland asserted with good reason 
that, according to the law of nations, re- 
prisals can only be granted to maintain 
the rights of the state, and not for an affair 
in which the nation has no concern. 
What was the language of the Pensionary 
De Witt upon that occasion? ‘ It is 
evident that no sovereign can grant or 
make reprisals except for the defence or 
indemnification of his own subjects whom 
he is, in the sight of God, bound to pro- 
tect.” The Act of Charles 2nd was clearly 
contrary to the law of nations; for neither 
he nor his people had or pretended to 
have any interest in the dispute between 
the knights of Malta and the government 
of the Netherlands. But what authority, 
English or foreign, has’ the right hon. 
Baronet brought forward toshowthat where 
there is a dispute between England and 
a foreign country, in which English objects 
are concerned, an embargo may not be im- 
posed? How detrimental tothe publicifsuch 
a prerogativedid not exist! When you have 
in your possession ships of great value 
belonging to a state with whom you may 
almost immediately be at war, would it be 


right that they should be sent to add to 
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the resources to be employed against you ? 
And, undersuch circumstances, ought there 
not to be a power to prevent English ships 
from sailing to ports where they are almost 
sure to be captured? Indeed the right 
hon. Baronet did not absolutely deny the 
power of imposing embargoes. What use 
then was there in citing Magna Charta, 
and the statutes, and the pamphlets, and 
the reviews, of which such a parade was 
made, to show que la mer soit ouverte, and 
that the Crown cannot dispense with an Act 
of Parliament. In all the passages quoted 
by the right hon. Baronet, the belligerent 
powers of the Crown are impliedly ex- 
cepted. These existed for the public 
good from the origin of the monarchy, and 
have never been limited, nor till now called 
in question. Lord Chatham’s embargo of 
1766, I allow was illegal, and I allow 
what has been stated by my hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Huntingdon, 
that a prohibition of the exportation of 
pearl ashes or any other commodity, the 
exportation of which is permitted by law 
merely, would be illegal. The distinction 
is to be made between municipal and 
international embargoes. Lord Chat- 
ham might be justified on the score of 


state necessity for what he did; but he 
required an indemnity. Where an embargo 
is imposed with a view to pending nego- 
tiations with a foreign state, the Ministers 
of the Crown may be answerable in Par- 
liament for the advice they have given; 
but the legality of the act cannot be con- 


troverted in a Court of Justice. The pre- 
rogative to declare war necessarily involves 
the power to constitute an intermediate 
state between peace and open hostilities ; 
and if your object may be gained by that 
intermediate state, open hostilities cannot 
properly be resorted to. All jurists agree 
in this position, that then only can you jus- 
tifiably proclaim war, when you have in vain 
tried every other expedient toobtain redress. 
It is admitted that an embargo may be 
lawful where there is a great probability of 
war, and where it is short. Canits legality 
depend upon the greater or less degree of 
probability of war ; and after what duration 
1s it to be determined by a Judge to be 
illegal? Lord Stowell says : ‘ It would be 
a high misprision for the Court of Admi- 
ralty to re-deliver to the foreign owner pro- 
perty which the Crown had directed to be 
seized and detained for further orders. 
Its functions are suspended, and if any in- 
justice is done, that is an account to be 
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settled between the states.” In the case 
of Touteng v. Hubbard, which occurred 
in the time of Lord Alvanley, the Court of 
Common Pleas unanimously gave effect 
to the Swedish embargo after it had 
lasted above six months. If the Dutch 
embargo has become illegal because it has 
lasted three months, what shall we say of 
the Tuscan embargo which was enforced 
without dispute between two and three 
years? In every case, the limit to the em- 
bargo must be the issue of the negotiation ; 
and then only is its character determined. 
Finis operis nomen imponit. War makes 
it by relation a hostile seizure; peace only 
a friendly pledge. Till then it is an equi- 
vocal act, subject to two interpretations ;— 
the property seized can neither be restored 
nor condemned; and no lawyer will deny 
that the King’s Proclamation will justify 
the seizure and detention. If a Court 
could inquire, whether when this embargo 
was imposed, there was a likelihood of the 
negotiation with the king of Holland 
terminating in war, would impartial men 
hesitate in coming to that conclusion ? 
I need look no further than the Convention 
between France and Englandin November, 
1832, whereby it was stipulated, that if 
the Citadel of Antwerp should not be 
delivered up by a certain day, the Dutch 
garrison was to be attacked by a French 
army, and the ports of Holland were to 
be blockaded by a United French and 
English fleet. The Gentlemen opposite 
are exceedingly fond of asserting, that we 
are at war with Holland, and are rather 
disposed to ridicule the position that peace 
continues. With what face, then, can they 
contend that there was no possibility of 
an event which they say has actually hap- 
pened? I say we are not at war with 
Holland, notwithstanding the Conservative 
speeches which have such a warlike ten- 
dency; but I say there was a reasonable 
danger of war when the embargo was im- 
posed, and that the Government was fully 
justified in trying the pressure of that 
measure, instead of at once plunging into 
open hostilities. 

Sir James Scarleté did not fear contra- 
diction, when he said, that his right hon. 
friend, the member for Tamworth, had 
argued this question with a degree of per- 
spicuity and force, which would have done 
honour to any Member whatever of the 
legal profession, at the same time, that his 
speech was, in all other respects, worthy 
of his own high parliamentary reputation. 
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He must say, that he did not think his 
right hon. friend had been fairly met by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. His right hon. 
friend assumed, asthe basis of hisargument, 
that we were not at war, and did not con- 
template war; in that assumption he might 
~be wrong, but he had founded it on two 
grounds. With regard to the first, he 
would only say, that he did not think the 
speech of the noble Lord opposite, on 
the hustings, was a good criterion by 
which to judge of his deliberate opinions. 
The second ground was that passage in 
his Majesty’s Speech, in which it was said 
that negotiations are pending, and that he 
hopes peace will not be interrupted. The 
right hon. member for Tamworth had con- 
tended that an embargo was not lawful, 
except in certain cases, two or three of 
which he would by and by refer to. 
The hon. and learned member for the 
Tower Hamlets denied the fact. If that 
were so, there was an end of the discus- 
sion. If Ministers took this step in ex- 
pectation of war, they no doubt exercised 
the natural and proper prerogative of the 
Crown. The question, however, was, 


whether the Government hadaright, for the 
purpose of forcing a Power in amity with 


them—their own ally—to do a certain act ? 
It desired to lay an embargo upon the 
vessels belonging to that Power, without 
any intention of going to war with her. 
Had the Government then a right by a 
little gentle violence, to interfere and 
compel its own ally to enter into an en- 
gayement with another Power, which was 
disagreeable to that ally? It might, by 
possibility, result from the course pursued ; 
but one could not help thinking that if 
France and England were determined not 
to go to war—if France would fit out 
no armament, and England no fleet— 
—the peace of Europe could not be en- 
dangered. He certainly should have 
thought that nothing more was necessary 
for the preservation of the peace of Europe, 
than for France and England to say, 
‘We are fully determined not to go to 
war.” The right hon. Baronet quoted 
from Vattel a position which he had not 
heard controverted—namely, that a nation 
has no right, when two Powers, both in 
amity with it are at war with each other, 
to interfere with hostile measures on be- 
half of the one against the other. The 
nation could only interfere in the spirit of 
alliance. Holland and Belgium were at 
variance with each other. No one could 
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deny, that if England chose to take a de- 
cided part with one against the other, and 
so to depart from her alliance with that 
other, she had a legal right to do so; but if 
she did not intend to make war, but only 
to act the part of a friend,“ then,” said the 
right hon. Baronet, ‘‘ I think you are not 
entitled to have recourse to hostile mea- 
sures.” The hon. and learned member 
for the Tower Hamlets admitted the au- 
thority of Vattel upon this point; but he 
said, he would quote another authority 
against that argument. He admitted, that 
Great Britain was the ally of Holland 
and Belgium; and that we had no right 
to step in and compel the one to do what 
the other might have required. If this 
were so, what better right to interfere 
could England have from the circumstance 
of France agreeing with her. His hon. 
and learned friend said: “‘ You made a 
treaty in October, 1832, by which France 
and England agreed that England should 
impose this embargo.” That was a most 
extraordinary argument. One might as 
well say, that if one man wanted to knock 
down another on the King’s highway, 
with the assistance of another man, it 
would be unlawful; but, if a third should 
step up, and offer to attack him, that then 
it would become a lawful act immediately. 
It appeared to him, that the agreement 
between France and England was worth 
nothing. If France, on this emergency, 
interfered for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing her ministers, or protecting her govern- 
ment she had no right to interfere; and 
England had no greater right than France. 
It was not a proper foundation for the 
treaty, that two of the greatest Powers in 
Europe leagued together against a weak 
one, though independent in spirit, for the 
purpose of compelling her, without a 
quarrel, to act as they thought proper. 
He had always understood that the pre- 
rogative of the Crown would justify laying 
on an embargo, in all cases where hostili- 
ties were contemplated, and® in some 
other cases, where the King, imposing 
the embargo, was actually at war with 
another nation. If one nation at war 
with another, have ships lying in the 
ports of that other, it had a right, no 
doubt, to lay an embargo on them. Sup- 
posing a nation to be engaged in war, 
and having reason to apprehend that the 
ships of a third power would proceed to the 
assistance of the enemy, it might, without 
doubt, lay an embargo on them. In 
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the present case, however, no hostilities 
were contemplated. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General said, that an embargo 
was for the purpose of enforcing a right. 
What right then had Great Britain been 
denied by Holland, or what injury or in- 
sult had she sustained from that country ? 
If there were any probability that 
Holland had some secret design against 
England—if there were reason to fear that 
she would come upon us unawares, or that 
the Dutch ships would suddenly make 
their appearance in the Thames (as they 
did in the time of Charles 2nd), then Eng- 
land would certainly have a right to lay an 
embargo upon her property. He assumed, 
however, that the Ministers entertained no 
such fears. Had Holland shown any hostile 
feeling? These were points which had 
not been cleared up; and until they were, 
he must remain of opinion that that em- 
bargo could not have been laid in expect- 
ation of war; unless, indeed, a general 
war in Europe was to be lighted up by 
that very act. The question had been 
argued, on the other side, as if it were a 
mere question of embargo. It was not, 
however, confined to that; for Dutch ships 
were taken at sea and brought into port. 
Did that come within the law of embargo? 
He should imagine not the word em- 
bargo meant preventing foreign vessels 
leaving our ports. If this proceeding were 
not war, it was so like it that he could not 
find out the distinction. It appeared to 
him a direct act of hostility. In modern 
times, war had been frequently made with- 
out any previous declaration, though in 
earlier times, a declaration of war always 
preceded the commencement of hostilities. 
If seizing the vessels of a foreign power, 
and bringing them into British ports, be 
not war, what was it? Piracy and robbery; 
and if it had been done by Tripoli or 
Algiers, it would have been at once called 
so. The Government had no right to 
bring those ships here, without previously 
declaring war; and, he repeated, that if what 
it had done be not an act of war, it was 
an act of piracy. The Algerines seized 
upon undefended merchant vessels, and 
carried them to their ports. He would 
not enter into the question of the policy of 
the measure; for he concurred with his 
right hon. friend in wishing to avoid it, 
though, certainly, his hon. and learned 
friend, the member for the Tower Ham- 
lets, embarked upon that part of the 
question, notwithstanding it had been so 
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studiously avoided by his right hon. friend. 
As to the question of eivil embargoes, his 
hon. and learned friend had himself com- 
pletely disposed of it; for he said, in 
common with all lawyers, that they could 
not be sustained. What answer had been 
made to the provisions cited from Magna 
Charta? Lord Coke said, that the pre- 
rogative of the Crown could not be 
touched, except by Parliament—that Mag- 
na Charta was the foundation of all our 
liberties; and he expressly declared that 
the King could have no prerogative which 
was opposed to it. It was sometimes said 
in Westminster Hall, that one Judge had 
more weight than the other three, although 
they had all given judgment ; and he had 
frequently found, in other places, that, on 
questions of law, the minority had enter- 
tained the most correct opinions. 
Viscount Palmerston had not presented 
himself to the notice of the House at 
an earlier period of this debate, because 
he had been desirous to hear, before he 
addressed it, the arguments to be adduced, 
on the other side, in support of the pro- 
position endeavoured to be established by 
the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth. It had been a source of 
satisfaction to him to listen to the able and 
convincing legal statements of his hon. and 
learned friends who had preceded him—a 
circumstance which would render it almost 
superfluous for him to endeavour to add 
anything to the legal proof of the case, 
which they had so convincingly estabiished 
—namely, “ that the embargo was not only 
consistent with the municipal law of this 
country, but, also, with the general law of 
nations.” He must say, that he never 
heard an argument more completely over- 
set than that by which it had been at- 
tempted to beestablished that this embargo 
was either inconsistent with the law of the 
land, or was, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
endeavoured to represent it, an act of 
robbery and piracy with reference to the 
law of nations. With respect to municipal 
law, everything which had been adduced 
on the other side, had fallen to the 
ground. The right hon. Baronet con- 
tended that there was an analogy between 
this embargo and that of 1766; and he 
inferred that the opinions given against 
the legality of that embargo clearly 
proved that the embargo lately imposed 
upon the shipping of Holland was equally 
illegal and invalid, The right hon. Baronet 
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dissented from this view ; but if it were not 
for the sake of establishing this applica- 
tion, why all those quotations ? or why re- 
fer to the precedent of 1766 atall? The 
difference was simply this. That measure 
applied only to the laws of this country, 
and had not in contemplation anything 
connected with our foreign relations; the 
present could stand for justification only 
on the question of war. That rested on 
the question—whether the King had, or 
had not the power, in his own dominions, 
to suspend for a limited time, and for cer- 
tain purposes, the laws of the realm. The 
right hon. Baronet contended that the Go- 
vernment had no right to lay an embargo 
on foreign vessels, except for injuries done 
to our own subjects, or in contemplation of 
acts of hostility. He said, that it was not 
justifiable to lay an embargo in favour of 
third parties. No such embargo had been 
laid. This embargo was laid, strictly in 
furtherance of our own views, and in 
maintenance of our own engagements. 
Would any hon. Member tell him, that the 
faithful performance of an engagement 
entered into by the King of England, by 
a treaty signed and ratified by him, was 
not a duty connected with British interests, 
which he was morally and legally bound 
to fulfil by every means in his power? 
The fulfilment of an engagement by the 
Crown was a measure for which the Minis- 
ters were responsible; and if the King 
was at libertyto have recourse to powers to 
fulfil an engagement, which, without them, 
he was prevented from completing, he had 
a right to resort to the intermediate course 
of an embargo; and, therefore, it was 
quite in compliance with the law of 
nations that this embargo was imposed. 
It was imposed in furtherance of the exe- 
cution of the engagements contracted by 
this country. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said: ‘‘ What engagement? It 
was true that France and England signed 
a Convention by which they agreed to lay 
on this embargo.” That was not the 
ground on which he relied. That Conven- 
tion was signed for the purpose of settling 
the manner in which England and France 
should execute certain antecedent engage- 
ments: thoseantecedent engagements were 
contained in the Treaty of the 15th of 
November, 1831, which had been laid be- 
foré Parliament nearly twelve months, 
and which treaty bore upon its face the 
engagements government was seeking to 
fulfil, That treaty was not the subject of 
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any parliamentary motion during the 
whole of last Session. The hon. Baronet, 
the member for Bristol, certainly gave 
notices, which referred, in a manner, to the 
subject; he deferred his motion, however, 
from day to day, though without in the 
smallest degree meriting censure, and never 
brought the subject before the House. 
No Member had yet stood up in his place 
to say, that the Crown, when it concluded 
that treaty, had entered into improper 
engagements. He did not wish the House 
to take it upon his bare assertion, that the 
Government had sufficient grounds for the 
course which it had pursued, whether as it 
respected national or municipal law, or as 
it regarded expediency. He was pre- 
pared to prove, that it was equally con- 
sistent with the one and the other; and he 
was convinced, that when hon. Members 
had once read the papers which were 
now lying on the Table of the House, 
and the other papers with which they 
would be speedily followed, they would 
concur with him, that the course which 
had been pursued by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters was not only legal, but prudent. 
The course pursued by the hon. Baronet, 
in his argument upon the embargo, was 
by no means fair. It was proper to take 
the whole subject into consideration, and 
not to discuss insulated particulars. The 
object of the hon. Baronet appeared to 
have been to confound two things which 
ought to be considered perfectly distinct, 
the imposing of an embargo on the vessels 
of a Power with whom we were at peace, 
and the issuing of letters of marque and 
reprisals against the vessels of a nation 
with whom war was about to be declared. 
The noble Lord here quoted a passage 
from Vattel, to show, that in order to 
obtain justice, it was lawful to detain the 
vessels of the enemy in our ports ; but that 
till these vessels were condemned and con- 
fiscated, the reprisals could not be con- 
sidered complete. In this case the re- 
ptisals were not complete, for°no confis- 
cation or condemnation had taken place 
subsequent to the embargo. Those hon. 
Members, therefore, who argued that 
this was an act of robbery, of piracy—a 
commencement of hostilities—proceeded 
in direct opposition to the opinion of 
Vattel. He would say, as he had said 
before, that they were not at war with 
Holland; he would abide by the declara- 
tion which he had made elsewhere, that 
Great Britain was not at war with Hol- 
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land, nor with any other country on the 
face of the earth. The existence of the 
embargo, in fact, was incompatible with a 
state of war. The law of nations enabled 
a belligerent Power to take and confiscate 
the vessels and property of the enemy, 
wherever they might find them. Now, 
in this case, no such confiscation had 
taken place ; and therefore, he contended, 
that the very existence of the embargo— 
the imposing of which Members spoke of 
as the first act of hostilities —was, in fact, 
the clearest proof of the non-existence of 
war. Another proof, if further proof was 
needed, of this country being at peace with 
Holland was, that we had at the present 
moment a diplomatic representative at the 
Hague, and the Dutch government had a 
diplomatic representative in London. This 
was a state of things very unusual when 
hostilities were raging between two nations. 
It had been said, that the Government 
ought not to lay on an embargo unless 
hostilities were contemplated ; and it had 
been admitted that if it could be shown 
that hostilities were likely to arise out of 
the transactions which led to the imposi- 
tion of the embargo, the whole of the 
arguments which had been used against 
the Government on this head would fall to 
the ground. He was ready to state, that 
England was not at war with Holland, 
and he trusted that the peace at present 
existing between the two nations would not 
be interrupted. But when the embargo 
was imposed it was not beyond the reach 
of probability that hostilities might occur. 
[Sir Robert Peel : Yes ; in consequence of 
the embargo.] It was not in consequence 
of the embargo. He did not mean a war 
of retaliation on the part of Holland, but 
he intended to say, that those differences 
which Jed to the imposition of the embargo 
might have rendered a recourse to hos- 
tilities necessary. He admitted and stated 
that we were not—that we had not been 
—at war with Holland ; but he never either 
stated, or admitted, that war, when the 
embargo was laid on, was out of the range of 
possibility. An hon. and learned Member, 
on the opposite side, had been so obliging 
as to read a judgment of Sir William 
Scott, which, in fact, proved the position 
for which he was contending more 
effectually than anything which could be 
urged. That decision proved, that an em- 
bargo might, consistently with the law of 
nations, be imposed even when hostilities 
were not at all in contemplation, How 
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the hon. Member who read that judgment 
could imagine that it supported his own 
argument, he (Viscount Palmerston) was 
at a loss to understand. It might be as- 
serted, however, that though we had a 
right, in such a case, to detain vessels in 
our ports, we had no right to seize them 
on the high seas. But this assertion was 
not borne out by the authorities on inter- 
national law; and it was not consistent 
with the practice of this country in such 
cases. In the embargo on Turkish ships 
in 1807; in that upon Danish vessels, in 
the same year; in the embargo upon 
Russian vessels, in 1807; and in that 
upon American vessels, in 1812—in every 
one of these cases not only were vessels in 
port detained, but orders were given to 
seize and to bring into port all such vessels 
belonging to these respective nations which 
should be met with on the high seas by 
our cruizers. In those cases there was no 
war; indeed an embargo was in itself a 
proof of the existence of peace. When a 
nation declared war, it did not lay an em- 
bargo on the ships of its enemy, but it 
issued letters of marque and reprisal. 

Mr. Pollock: Hostilities had taken 
place in the case of the United States. 

Viscount Palmerston: I beg pardon. 
Hostilities had not taken place at the time 
of the embargo. It is true that hostilities 
followed. The United States had declared 
war; but this country had not declared 
war at the time of the embargo. 

Sir Robert Peel: The embargo placed 
on American ships was imposed after a 
declaration of war on her part. 

Viscount Palmerston admitted, that the 
right hon. Baronet was correct, but to 
constitute a state of war, the consent of 
two parties was necessary. Though 
America declared war previous to the em- 
bargo, England did not declare war for 
many months after; and in the mean 
time the English Government endeavoured 
to negociate with the American States. 
This was an evidence, which the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would perhaps admit, 
that there was nothing incompatible in 
the co-existence of negotiations and an 
embargo. If war had been declared, 
what possible use could there have been 
for an embargo, when we had it in our 
power to seize and confiscate immediately 
the vessels and property of the enemy 
wherever we might find them. Letters 
of marque and reprisals would, in that 





}case, have been the proper course to be 
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pursued. But it would have been per- 
fectly ridiculous to impose an embargo 
upon vessels, when we had the power of 
capturing them wherever we might find 
them. The United States had, indeed, 
declared war against us previously to the 
embargo; but we did not declare war 
against them till several months after. 
We chose rather to have recourse to the 
more lenient expedient in the first place, 
in order to give the government of that 
country an opportunity of retracting the 
step which it had taken, by renewing the 
friendly relations with this country. It 
was true that the state of things which led 
to the embargo in this case, merged in 
war; but it showed, at least, that there 
was nothing in our embargo incompatible 
with the continuance of negotiations be- 
tween the parties. War was, in fact, to 
be avoided by all possible means; and it 
was, therefore, the duty of the Government 
to try whether, by suspending the fall of 
the sword for a time, they might not avert 
so dreadful a calamity. They had, there- 
fore, proceeded in the first place, to detain 
the property of the Dutch; they had re- 
solved to try the minor measure before 
they had recourse to the more severe. It 
appeared, that in the opinion of the hon. 
and learned Gentlemen opposite, they 
ought to have proceeded immediately to 
declare war. The right hon. Baronet op- 
posite had said: if there is a cause of 
quarrel, go to war. [Sir Robert Peel 
denied this.] The words of the right hon. 
Baronet implied as much. What, however, 
was the opinion of Vattel on this head, 
expressed in the very chapter quoted by 
the right hon. Baronet opposite? He 
said that the law of humanity directed the 
postponement to the last moment of the 
fatal measure of war. He then went on 
to state, that very different opinions were 
entertained with respect to this matter, 
and that if a Prince having a dispute with 
another power, endeavoured to bring him 
to a sense of justice by the seizure of his 
ships and the detention of his property, 
there were certain men who would cry out 
that this was robbery; but if that Prince 
had at once declared war, they would not 
have said a word against him but rather 
praised him for doing so. Strange per- 
version of reason and of every sound prin- 
ciple! His Majesty’s Ministers had acted 
upon this principle ; and for doing so they 
were accused of robbery and piracy. 
Would they have satisfied the opposite 
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side if they had immediately declared war ? 
He did not believe, certainly, that the 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite would have 
approved of their going to war in favour 
of Belgium; but he certainly did believe 
that they would have had no objection to this 
country’s going to war to prevent the sepa- 
ration of Belgium from Holland—to main- 
tain a Union which was hateful to the 
Belgians, and not more agreeable to the 
Dutch. If Ministers had pursued that 
course, he did not know what would have 
been the opinion of the right hon. Gentle- 
men ; but he was sure that Ministers would 
have deserved the reprobation of that 
House and of the country. Thus, in every 
point of view, whether the question were 
considered as one of municipal law, or of 
international law, it was perfectly clear 
that the embargo was just. The measures 
which had been taken were in perfect 
concurrence with the other Powers. The 
five Powers had commenced their inter- 
ference in the affairs of Belgium as arbi- 
trators, and they entered on that office 
before the period when his Maiesty’s 
present Ministers came into office. The 
first act of these arbitrators was to say— 
*“‘ You shall fight no more. The war must 
be suspended for an indefinite period.” 
The parties objected to the suspension of 
hostilities for an indefinite period. What 
was the answer of the five Powers? ‘* We 
are ready to enforce the armistice with our 
whole power, and the first act of hostility 
committed by either of you against one 
another shall be regarded as an act-of hos- 
tility against us.” [Sir Robert Peel: That 
was a mediation.] It was a mediation, or 
it was an act of arbitration. If it were 
not, there was no dispute about the sub- 
ject, but with regard to words. After 
finding, however, that the Belgians. de- 
clared they would never again - bear 
allegiance to a Prince of the House of 
Nassau, the five Powers no longer perse- 
vered in their course of arbitration ; but 
they endeavoured to persuades the two 
parties to arrange their differences amicably. 
They then took the character of mediators ; 
and that course they had pursued, perhaps 
too long. In the opinion of some-hon. 
Members, at least, they had pursued it too 
long. He had been ridiculed on all hands, 
and held up to the derision of that House 
and of the country; but the country was 
too enlightened to ridicule him for en- 
deavouring to preserve peace by proto- 
coling, as it had been called. . The-hon, 
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member for Essex had talked con- 
temptuously of his hammering out pro- 
tocols; he found fault with the Ministers’ 
adherence to pacific counsels; and he was 
no less displeased, it appeared, with the 
departure from them in the case of the 
attack. upon Antwerp. Whether they 
attempted to preserve the peace of Europe, 
so much endangered by the quarrel of the 
Dutch and Belgians—whether they en- 
deavoured to preserve peace by persuasion 
or by force, the course which they thought 
it advisable to pursue was equally disa- 
greeable to those hon. Gentlemen. He 
trusted, however, that the House and the 
people would better appreciate their en- 
deavours to prevent a war in Europe, and 
a conflict of political principles which 
would inevitably have arisen if such a war 
had taken place. He expressed his sorrow 
once more, that neither their peaceful en- 
deavours to attain these objects, nor their 
endeavours in the way of coercion, had had 
the good fortune to hit the fancy of the 
right hon. Gentleman. They were ac- 
cused of continuing the system of protocols 
too long; but, for his own part, he thought 
that protocols were better, and less ex- 
pensive than Extraordinary Gazettes; 
and the effusion of ink was much less 
to be regretted than the effusion of blood. 
Having tried these means, the five Powers 
felt it to be their duty to draw out the 
terms of an arrangement, founded on the 
due consideration of the claims of the two 
parties; and the result was, the Treaty 
signed in October, 1831. They then told 
the parties that it was their determination 
to enforce the terms proposed. They then 
took the character of arbitrators again; and 
Belgium having accepted the terms, they 
then took that of guarantees. Holland, how- 
ever, believing from every turn of affairs, that 
she would obtain better terms, refused to 
agree to the proposals, and she had ever 
since refused to accede to that or any 
other arrangement. The Five Powers, he 
repeated first commenced as arbitrators; 
they then became mediators between the 
contending parties. They afterwards re- 
sumed the character of arbitrators; and 
they were now to be considered guarantees 
of the treaty which Belgium had accepted. 
This, the noble Lord observed, was the 
character in which the Five Powers now 
stood with respect to Belgium and Hol- 
land, There had been no difference of 
Opinion among the Five Powers respecting 
the embargo; and Belgium had a right 
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to expect from them that they would take 
some measures, in order that the treaty 
might be fulfilled. The hon. member for 
Essex (Mr. Baring) complained of our 
conduct to so faithful an ally of this coun- 
try as Holland. He did not wish to dispa- 
rage Holland; but had Holland acted the 
part of a faithful ally to this country in 
the time of the American war? Had it 
done so in the time of the French war ? 
Or since the peace of 1815, had it dis- 
played any of that friendly feeling in its 
colonial and commercial regulations which 
might have been expected, considering 
the sacrifices which had been made by 
this country on her account? The con- 
duct of the Ministry had been characterised 
as imbecile, and as diplomatic foolery. 
The member for Essex might probably re- 
collect the declaration which he had made 
on the occasion of the French troops pro- 
ceeding to Belgium in 1831: “ That if the 
Government succeeded in getting the 
French troops out of Belgium, it would 
indeed be a master-piece of diplomacy.” 
The French troops had left Belgium; yet 
it was no master-piece of diplomacy; it 
was owing to nothing but the good faith 
and nice sense of honour with which his 
Majesty the king of the French, not only 
on that occasion, but on every other, had 
been found anxious to fulfil every obliga- 
tion. The Convention on the subject had 
been laid on the Table yesterday. Not- 
withstanding the sarcasms of Gentlemen 
on the opposite ‘side, he was convinced 
that Ministers, by cultivating friendly re- 
lations with France, were taking the best 
means to secure the peace of Europe. 
While the two countries continued united, 
they could command the peace of Europe; 
for France and England together would 
never make an unjust war; and he should 
like to know what power or whatconfederacy 
of states had any chance of success from 
making an unjust war upon France and Eng- 
land united? The Representative system 
established in both countries was a guaran- 
tee that they would involve themselves inno 
unjust wars. The great foe to the peace 
of Europe was Holland. The great cause 
of the obstinacy of the Dutch was the se- 
cret hope by which they were undoubtedly 
actuated of reconquering Belgium. Every 
event which had recently taken place in 
Europe had been watched by them, in 
hopes of its leading to circumstances which 
might be favourable to the recovery 
of Belgium. Even the defeat of the 
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Grand Vizier had been considered a matter 
which might by possibility favour this de- 
sign. In these circumstances, the present 
discussion would tend much to increase 
the obstinacy of the Dutch. If the friends 
of hon. Gentlemen on the other side had 
wished to embroil Europe in a general 
war, they could not have adopted a more 
likely coursethan by enteringintocommuni- 
cations with the very people between whom 
and this country there were at that time 
existing communications and negotiations. 
No men who had held office or filled public 
situations, but must know that to put them- 
selves privately in communication with 
those with whom the Government is nego- 
ciating is not the best way to promote the 
success of that Government. What, how- 
ever, was their presentcourse? They sought 
insidiously to produce an opinion unfa- 
vourable to the policy pursued by Govern- 
ment. It was no answer to him to say 
that no motion had been introduced— 
that, therefore, there would be no expres+ 
sion of opinion; for if they did not seek 
to obtain a vote of the House, they endea- 
voured to give the House a particular view 
before the necessary documents were ready 
to be produced. But he did not regret 


the discussion that had taken.place, be- 
cause the arguments of that night would 
establish the legality, and the papers 
when produced would prove the policy 
and justice of the course pursued by Go- 


vernment, He would, therefore, declare 
that there was no intention whatever of 
interfering with the independence of Hol- 
land, much less with any of her interests. 
The sole object was to establish the sepa- 
ration which was now necessary for the 
welfare of both nations. The independ- 
ence of Belgium and her neutrality, gua- 
ranteed as they were, promised nothing 
but utility to Holland. If Holland should 
attempt to recover Belgium, a general 
war would probably be the result; if she 
endeavoured to partition it by the aid of 
other powers, she would find that she had 
acted unwisely and fatally by making such 
an attempt. Whether her object was the 
recovery of Belgium by her own arms, or 
the partition of it with the co-operation of 
other powers, it would be the interest and 
the duty of the British Government to 
prevent her. The object of this country 
was to make Belgium independent, and to 
be independent she must be prosperous, 
and by that the peace and prosperity of 
Holland would be best consulted. 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir Richard Vyvyan thought it was 
rather unfair on the part of the noble Lord 
to taunt his right hon. friend (Sir Robert 
Peel) for not having brought forward this 
subject last year, for upon several occa- 
sions when it was brought forward it was 
postponed at the urgent request of the 
noble Lord himself. Even now the noble 
Lord told them the subject was not yet 
ripe for discussion, because ,the papers 
were not yet before the House. He must 
complain too of the noble Lord for having 
given, in his narrative, an unfair epitome 
of the proceedings of the Conference, 
The noble Lord had forgotten to tell the 
House one important fact, namely, that 
there was no separation between Holland 
and Belgium de facto before the Duke of 
Wellington quitted office. The proposal 
for such an event might have been men- 
tioned at the Hague; it might have been 
resolved upon at Brussels, or projected in 
London; but until the king of Holland 
gave his assent, the Belgians were only re« 
volted traitors to their lawful sovereign. 
The noble Lord, with reference to this part 
of the question, had not told the House 
that the 12th protocol, although accepted 
by the king of Holland, was rejected by 
the Belgians. The manner in which the 
king of Holland had been treated, from the 
commencement of the business of rebellion 
to its termination—in having his territory 
invaded, and his possessions wrested from 
him by force of arms, and the vessels and 
goods of his subjects forcibly seized and 
detained—was most cruel, insulting, and 
oppressive. So anomalous was the course 
pursued upon the occasion, that the par- 
ties could not evem agree upon the terms 
by which to designate it. The French 
government had distinctly declared that 
the Conference was a mediation in which 
force of arms was not contemplated. The 
noble Lord attempted to get out of this 
difficulty, by assuming that the character 
of the negotiation was changed. when he 
came into office. First, he said, it was 
an arbitration; then it became a media- 
tion; and afterwards, at his own good 
pleasure, it became an arbitration ; which 
necessarily involved the employment of 
force. But whatever it was, surely, after 
three Powers out of the five composing it 
had withdrawn, there was an end of the 
Conference. If it continued after that, it 
could no longer be the same body, having 
the same powers or rights, ° If, as the noble 





| Lord said, it was an arbitration, how 
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came it that the majority of voices did 
not decide the question? Ifthree Powers 
yoted against an act, and two persisted in 
it, that could not be said to be the act of 
the five. The interference of France and 
England, therefore, with Holland, was a 
separate and independent act of those two 
powers, having no reference whatever to 
the previous objects of the Conference. 
The noble Lord’s sole justification for the 
conduct of England in the affair was, that 
she was bound by engagements with 
France. But if the purport of those en- 
gagements was unjust and tyrannical, did 
the mere fact of such engagements existing 
clear the noble Lord from responsibility ? 
The noble Lord had laid down a new 
principle in European diplomacy, namely, 
that if the subjects of a king chose to re- 
volt from him, they might lawfully do so, 
and be entitled to the aid of foreign powers 
to erect themselves into an independent 
state. This was the new principle of the 
noble Lord, and its folly and injustice had 
received a signal reproof from the Speech 
put into the mouth of his Majesty in 
opening. the present Parliament. The 
first sentence in that Speech announced 
his Majesty’s determination to carry into 
effect the objects of the Conference in 
completing the separation of Belgium from 
Holland. That was the first sentence of 
the Speech. The last was a singular con- 
trast to it, for it contained his Majesty’s 
expression not to permit any measure 
having a icndency to weaken even the 
legislative union between two portions of 
his dominions. Thus was one sentiment 
in his Majesty’s Speech made to rebuke 
another. Did not the noble Lord see 
how the same argument might be brought 
forward hereafter to justify the separation 
of Ireland from England. The difference 
of religion and many other points of simi- 
larity between the grievances of Belgium 
and Ireland as against the Union with 
Holland, on the one hand, and England 
on the other, might be adduced with as 
much plausibility in the one case as in the 
other. He thought a great distinction 
was to be drawn between the Convention 
and the treaty. By the Convention the 
king of Holland was not called upon to 
deliver up the territory which he had taken 
from another, but he was called upon to 
give up a city which had been delivered to 
him as a sovereign. If ever there was a 
question upon which the right and justice 
were clear, it was in the king of Holland’s 
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right to the Scheldt. That river always 
had been closed from the earliest days of 
Dutch power, a right which was possessed 
by Holland as one of the consequences of 
that manly struggle which was the begin- 
ning of their national history. The right 
to close the Scheldt had been defended 
and maintained by every treaty, from the 
peace of Westphalia down to the occupa- 
tion of Belgium by the French republic. 
When Belgium was annexed to Holland, 
it became an open navigation ; but as the 
basis of the new treaty of separation ad- 
mitted the status quo before the union, 
the right to close the Scheldt ought in 
justice to revert to the Dutch. But the 
king of the Netherlands had given up that 
tight. He contended for the undoubted 
privilege of a sovereign to fix the toll, and 
the noble Lord, determined to trample him 
completely under foot, made a commercial 
war, for the purpose of utterly subjugating 
and demeaning the Dutch nation. The 
noble Lord deprecated discussion now, ashe 
had always done before; but had nothing 
occurred since the last Session? Had not 
blocd been spilt? Could the noble Lord 
possibly defend his siege of Antwerp? 
He found fault with the right hon. 
Baronet for bringing forward that ques- 
tion now. But was not the act com- 
plete ? Was not Antwerp taken, and its gar- 
rison now prisoners of war? Were we 
not at war? [Lord Palmerston: No!] 
Then how could this garrison be prisoners 
of war? The noble Lord had proceeded 
upon the principle of force, not of law or 
of right, in this business. He had con- 
curred in doing by force of arms as great 
an act of injustice as had ever been 
imputed to Napoleon. The king of 
Holland was accused of breaking the 
Treaty of Vienna; but that treaty was at 
an end from the moment the Conference 
of London met—from the moment Lonis 
Phillippe ascended the throne of France. 
On the opposite side of the Howse the 
question of policy had been fully dis- 
cussed. On his side of the House this 
had been carefully avoided, for they 
considered justice to be the best founda- 
tion of policy. The question of the 
embargo, or rather the seizures of an ally 
in the Channel, had been already fully 
argued by his hon. friends. He should 
only say, that if the intention of the noble 
Lord was to alarm and annoy the mer- 
chants of Holland, to breed dissension 


and dislike between the subjects and the. 
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sovereign of that state, a more reprehensi- 
ble course could not have been adopted. 
Almost all other embargoes had been pre- 
ceded by a declaration of war. The 
noble Lord had mentioned Turkey, but 
then we were at war, and sent a fleet to 
the Dardanelles; in the case of Denmark, 
their fleet was captured after a bloody 
engagement—in that of Russia, the 
Emperor Alexander had issued his ma- 
nifesto after the treaty of Tilsit. The 
American proclamation came out on the 
18th of June, 1812, and the embargo 
was instituted by this country on the Ist 
of August following. An insinuation had 
been thrown out against Gentlemen on 
his side of the House as entertaining a 
hope of involving Europe in war. Nothing 
could be more unjust. He was convinced 
that every Gentleman on his side of the 
House would do his utmost to produce a 
contrary result. But rather than pur- 


chase dishonour by sanctioning the inter- 
ference of the great Powers upon every 
occasion, tooverawe the weaker in defiance 
of right and justice, he would prefer an 
appeal to that great arbitration which 
would ultimately settle all disputed rights. 
It appeared to him that we were now in 


a state of war without being able to antici- 
pate the advantage of bringing the matters 
in dispute to an equitable settlement. 

Subject dropped. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of 

Suppty.] Question put, that3,000,0002. 
be voted to cover the deficiencies of the 
revenue for the year 1832. 

Mr. Hume said, that he had intended, 
could he have found a time, to call the 
attention of the House to the state of the 
annual supplies. In his opinion the 
Estimates ought to be laid on the Table 
before they voted the supplies. The Re- 
venue of the country amounted to about 
50,000,000/. but of this sum no more 
than 17,000,0002. or 18,000,000/. were 
under the control of the House. A great 
number of Members knew nothing what- 
ever of the mode in which this was disposed 
of, for there were no documents which 
could readily exhibit the real state of 
things. The custom of referring some 
taxes to the Consolidated Fund, and 
others to other heads, produced confusion. 
He wished there should be laid on the 
Table a statement of the whole expense of 
collecting the revenue, as well as of the 
disbursements made before it entered the 
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Exchequer. _1t was true these. accounts 
were laid on the Table, but in such a 
manner that no sort of check could be 
exercised over them. No control could 
be effectual until every farthing collected 
was exhibited on one side, and every 
farthing expended on the other, and, in 
addition, every farthing that was voted by 
the House. He would ask the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp), had he any objection 
to place all the accounts of the expense 
of collection, &c. before the House? The 
plan of subjecting the accounts to the 
annual control of the House, was much 
better than that of referring them to Com- 
mittees. He could state instances where 
the collection of 500/. cost 1,000/., and 
many more of a similar nature. 

Lord Althorp said, the hon. Member's . 
object was to have the whole expenditure 
and receipts exhibited on one balance 
sheet. But the object could be easily 
attained, for, under the separate heads, 
accurate accounts were given of every 
branch, including that of the collection of 
the revenue. All these were under the 
control and check of the House. As to 
forming the Estimates before the expendi- 
ture, he (Lord Althorp) deemed that 
impossible. It was the intention of Min- 
isters to issue a Commission for investi- 
gating the collection of the Excise, Customs, 
and other branches of the revenue. No 
other course was possible in a matter so 
complicated; but he hoped that improve- 
ments would be effected in the collection 
of the revenue. There were glaring 
defects in the present system, and he 
would endeavour to remedy them. 

Mr. Herries thought, that the exhibition 
of the net as well as the gross receipt and 
expenditure, would tend to attract Mem- 
bers to the subject, and perhaps make 
them attempt a diminution of the expense. 
He wished to know when the noble Lord 
contemplated the possibility of making 
his financial statement for the year ? 

Lord Althorp replied, that. the general 
balance sheet recommended by the hon. 
member for Middlesex might be beneficial 
as respected the expenditure of the past 
year, but not with reference to that of the 
current year. It was impossible for him 
now to say when it would be in his power 
to make his general financial statement. 
The financial year did not expire until 
the 5th of April; and it was too much, 
therefore, to expect that the general state- 
ment hould be made so early.; 
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Mr. Hume observed, that the reason 
why the financial year had been altered 
from January to April was, that the 
House might have the Estimates, and the 
general statement of the financial Minister 
under their view, before they were re- 
quired to vote any additional sums. The 
Commissioners of Public Accounts had 
been engaged for three years in consider- 
ing the best: means by which those accounts 
might be simplified—he should like to 
know what they had done. 

The Resolution agreed to; as was also 
a Resolution for granting to his Majesty 
the sum of -25,896,000/. to pay off and 
discharge Exchequer Bills issued on the 
aids of the years 1832 and 1833. 

On the Resolution for granting to his 
Majesty the sum of 274,050I. to pay off 
and discharge outstanding Exchequer 
Bills, issued in aid of public works, building 
churches, &c., 

Mr. Hume expressed his opinion that 
the labour of the Commissioners being 
completed, their salaries should cease. 

Resolution agreed to; as was also a 
Resolution for granting to his Majesty 
the sum of 1,582,000/. to pay off and dis- 
charge Exchequer Bills issued for the 
payment of the balance due to the four 
thousand holders of Four per Cents, who 
had signified their dissent to the conversion 
of that Stock into Three-and-a-Half per 
Cents. 

The House resumed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 18th, 1833. 

Minurgs.] Bill. Read a third. time:—Regulation. of 
Lunatics, - 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Cawpor, from Haver- 
ford West, against Slavery; and from Tenby, against the 
Corporation System.—By a NoBie Lor, from Wisbeach, 
Isle of Ely, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath._— 


By the Duke of Ricumonp, from St, Peter’s, Derby, to 
the same effect. 


State or IRELAND (RETURNs).] Lord 
Ellenborough. said, he was about to 
move for some returns, but if the noble 
Lord opposite had any objection to their 
being produced, he would not press his 
Motion. A return had been laid on their 
Lordships’ Table thatmorning, made by the 
Chief Constable of Ireland, of all outrages 
committed within theirbailiwicks during the 
months of March, April,. May, and June, 
1832. He wished to move that a similar 
return be laid before their Lordships, made 
up to the latest period. 

VOL. XV, {ghirt? 
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Earl Grey said, that he could see no 
objection to the return being made, but, 
under the present system of intimidation 
which he had described a few nights ago, 
many persons who had suffered from those 
outrages preferred to suffer in silence, 
instead of making it known, on account of 
the risk they would have run. He certainly 
should object to those returns if he were to 
understand that the noble Baron consi- 
dered the production of them necessary 
before their Lordships could proceed with 
the Bill which was discussed on Friday. He 
hoped, however, that the noble Lord had no 
intention to delay that Bill by the present 
Motion. 

Lord FEllenborough had no intention 
whatever of impeding the progress of the 
Bill introduced by the noble Earl. The 
returns which he moved for were all the 
evidence upon which their Lordships could 
agree to such a Bill as that was ;. therefore 
he regretted that his Majesty’s Ministers 
had not thought it their duty to lay the Bill 
on the Table on the first day of the Session, 
or that they had not, at all events, laid the 
evidence upon which they had introduced 
such a measure before their Lordships at 
that early period. A measure of that im- 
portance ought not to be passed without 
the fullest consideration. If there. was 
no objection to his Motion, he would then 
move it. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he had not the 
slightest objection to the production of the 
information required by the noble Baron. 
The noble Baron would see, however, that 
in the present state of Ireland it would re- 
quire some consideration as to giving the 
names of those individuals upon whom out- 
rages had been committed. It would be 
necessary not only to omit names, but 
localities, in order that persons might not 
be pointed out for further vengeance. At 
the same time, he must say, that the return 
would not answer the object of the noble 
Baron. 

Lord Fllenborough said, there would be 
no difficulty in the case, for he did not wish 
for names; all that he called for was a 
statement of facts. ‘The noble Lord could 
not, he thought, have made himself ac- 
quainted with the returns already on the 
Table, or he would have known that they 
contained much useful information without 
the names of any of the parties. 

The Marquess of Westmeath said, that 
of his own knowledge he could bear testi- 
mony to the statement of the noble Earl 
(Grey)> that at present such a return as was 
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called for could not with safety be made ; 
and it must be very inaccurate. 

Earl Grey had thought that the notoriety 
of the facts which he had detailed the other 
night would have induced any noble Lord 
to concede the measure which he had intro- 
duced. He had really thought, that when 
evils had arrived at such a pitch, so that no 
longer a hope could be entertained that the 
powers of the law could be enforced—he 
did not imagine that any person, least of 
all those who had been most anxious for 
such measures, would have stated any ob- 
jections to them. He hoped that the 
measure would not be delayed, and he 
trusted that if the noble Lord’s object was 
to delay the Bill, nobody would concur with 
him; nor would they, he (Earl Grey) 
hoped, consider it necessary to have the 
information to justify the Bill. Under the 
circumstances which he had the other 
evening detailed, his Majesty's Ministers 
felt it necessary to introduce a measure 
which they believed would be most 
effectual, and he trusted that it would be of 
the shortest possible duration. He had 
imagined, from the general assurance given 
a few nights ago, that the principle of the 
Bill was acceded to, and he trusted that 
the noble Lord would not object to the Bill 
passing before the returns could be pro- 
duced. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he had already 
stated, that he had no intention to retard 
the progress of the Bill upon the Table ; 
but he did much regret, that the noble Earl 
had not laid all the information which he 
possessed before the House at the first meet- 
ing of Parliament, and which had induced 
Ministers to bring in the Bill. The noble 
Earl had misunderstood him if the noble 
Earl imagined that the observations he 
had made applied to the noble Earl. They 
applied to the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Melbourne). He (Lord Ellenborough) 
had asserted that the noble Viscount could 
not have read the papers on the Table if he 
thought the production of the further report 
on that principle could injure any one. 
He was still of opinion that the information 
sought for by those returns ought to be 
produced. He did full justice to the noble 
Earl for the feelings which must have 
actuated him in proposing such a measure. 
He had no doubt, that the noble Earl must 
have suffered acute pain in producing that 
measure; he must have forgotten all the 
feelings of his former life if he did not suffer 
pain in producing such a measure of seve- 
rity. Those very feelings of patriotism by 
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which the noble Earl was actuated had in. 
duced him to come forward to their Lord- 
ships with the Bill, notwithstanding the 
pain which it gave him—a Bill similar in 
principle to one which the noble Earl had 
formerly opposed, because the noble Earl 
now thought the passing of the measure 
was essential to the peace and security of 
Ireland. He hoped, therefore, that it 
would not be said, that he had not done full 
justice to the noble Earl for the principles 
which actuated him in bringing forward 
the Bill, In conclusion he would beg 
leave to move for Copies of the monthly 
Returns of the chief constables of police in 
Ireland, of outrages committed in their 
respective baronies, since the month of 
June, 1832, in continuation of the Returns 
gia to be printed on the 16th of July 
ast. ; 
Motion agreed to. 


ExpEnsE oF Painting.] Lord Teyn- 
ham moved that the Report which had 
been brought up from the Commons 
together with the evidence, relative to the 
employment of children in factories should 
be printed. He would also give notice, 
that on the 1st of next month he would 
introduce a Bill, the object of which would 
be, to have inspectors and guardians ap- 
pointed of the children employed in fac. 
tories, justice calling aloud upon the House 
for some measure to prevent a continua- 
tion of the present demoralizing and injuri- 
ous effect of the system. 

Lord Ellenborough did not rise to oppose 
the printing of the Report moved by the 
noble Lord, but he rose for the purpose of 
calling their Lordships’ attention to the 
subject of printing reports and evidence 
generally. He was exceedingly anxious 
to have the evidence ofthe Select Committee 
of the other House of Parliament on a most 
important subject—the charter of the East- 
India Company—laid upon the Table and 
printed, but he was deterred from doing s0 
on account of the vast expense of printing 
it. When he mentioned that the evidence 
occupied no fewer than thirteen folio 
volumes their Lordships need not be told 
that the expense of printing must be 
enormous. This had induced him not to 
move for the information. 


He begged to 
suggest to noble Lords the propriety of 
considering the expense thus incurred; and 
he thought it would be well to see whether 
by some arrangement the double expense 
of printing reports might not be avoided. 
He thought that some plan might be 
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devised that the information thus possessed 
might be communicated to each House as 
required, and the double expense of print- 
ing done away with. 

Earl Grey agreed with the noble Baron 
who had just spoken, that the expenses of 
printing such a report as that mentioned 
by him would be enormous. With respect 
to the suggestion made by the noble Baron 
as to each House furnishing reports to the 
other, he begged to state, that the subject 
had been under the consideration of a 
noble friend in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and that Ministers would be very 
glad if a plan could be devised to save 
the expenses incurred by printing double 
reports. 

Motion agreed to. 

Earl Grey moved the Order of the Day 
for the second reading of the 


Suppression of DistuRBANCEs (IRnz- 
LAND.)} The Earl of Wicklow said, he felt it 
was impossible for him to allow this Bill to 
pass without making a few observations— 
though it was far from his intention to 
throw any impediment in its way. Indeed, 


after the melancholy, though not too 
highly-coloured picture laid before their 


Lordships by the noble Earl a few evenings 
back, he felt himself bound to give his 
support to a measure which had for its ob- 
ject the relief of his native country from 
that state of degradation to which it was 
reduced, and which rendered it a disgrace 
to civilized nations—a situation which 
would appear horrid even to the eyes of 
the brute savages of the Sandwich or the 
Friendly Islands. He and those on his side 
of the House had frequently urged thisdread- 
ful state of the country upon the consider- 
ation of Ministers ; he and those on that side 
of the House had repeatedly urged them to 
take some measures for restoring tran- 
quillity—not as the noble Lord had done, 
by introducing strong measures, but by 
vindicating the law-—by affording protec- 
tion to the well-disposed portion of the 
community—and by declaring their deter- 
mination to support them against every 
attempt at outrage. He had called on his 
Majesty’s Government to afford such pro- 
tection during the last Session, but in vain. 

t was a subject, therefore, not certainly of 
much gratification, but of extreme surprise, 
to hear the new tone which his Majesty’s 
Ministers now assumed—to see the new 
system which was about to be pursued— 
the new light which had so suddenly 

token in upon them. During the past 
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year—indeed during the last Session of 
Parliament—crimes occurred of equal atro- 
city, though, perhaps they were not so 
frequent as those detailed by the noble 
Earl—for it was the nature of crime, when 
unchecked, to advance with rapid strides. 
Crime, however, was equally atrocious— 
the state of the country was repeatedly 
pressed on the Ministers—they refused to 
take any steps. The Magistrates in Ire- 
land were left paralyzed and exposed to 
every possible risk from those against whom 
they had to contend—deserted and unpro- 
tected by the Government. This, too, at 
atime when it was alleged that they had 
power sufficient—the first legal authority 
in that House declaring it to be his advised 
opinion, that the Government already pos- 
sessed power as great, or greater than that 
which they now sought at the hands of 
Parliament—no less a power, namely, 
than that of suspending, by the authority, 
of the Lord Lieutenant himself, the Habeas 
Corpus Act. The authority of the law, 
however, was not vindicated—and not only 
were the perpetrators of these crimes not 
punished, but they were decked out in silk 
trappings, favoured with patents of pre- 
cedency, and elevated to high rank and 
place. But it was then deemed necessary 
by the Government to conciliate the 
breakers of the law in Ireland, for the sake 
of passing a measure which they were 
ready enough to support, inasmuch as it 
would tend to consolidate their power, and 
weaken that of the Government. But as 
soon as that measure was passed through 
the Legislature, the aid of the Irish Agita- 
tors was no longer necessary—the Ministry 
became independent of and cashiered their 
allies, and, having served its turn, down 
went the scaffolding of priests and dema- 
gogues, by means of which the building 
had originally been erected. He believed, 
however, that the Ministers intended well 
on the present occasion. The present 
Government, indeed, possessed very little 
power in Ireland ; and it was very natural, 
therefore, that they should seek to strengthen 
their influence in that country. He would 
ask that House merely to refer to the Irish 
elections. In almost every case, the con- 
tests took place between the extreme 
Radicals and the Conservatives. The 
Whigs were completely scouted from the 
field of contest. It was necessary, there- 
fore, for the Government to consult one of 
these contending parties, and strengthen 
itself by an alliance with their interests. 
No better mode could have been adopted to 
2E2 
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gain the support of the Conservative party 
than by the introduction of measures tend- 
ing to tranquillize Ireland. His Majesty's 
Ministers well knew that they who had 
ever opposed them would readily give them 
their support to such measures. They 
knew that no party feeling was entertained 
on that side of the House. As the Minis- 
ters had arranged their plans, however, it 
appeared that they hoped to conciliate one 
party by the introduction of one set of 
measures, into that House, and the other 
party by the adoption of another set into 
the other House. Of the working of such 
a system as this it was easy to predict the 
consequences. What must their Lordships 
think when they saw the first Minister of 
the Crown coming into that House with 
such a measure as that introduced by the 
noble Earl—a measure calculated to tran- 
quillize Ireland, and relieve that country 
from its distresses—whilst the leading Mi- 
nister in the other House was introducing 
measures and broaching doctrines which it 
was impossible to contemplate without the 
most serious alarm? A measure, however, 
founded on such doctrines had not yet 
reached the Upper House, and it was to be 
hoped it never would. He could not con- 
template without horror the spirit, the 
animus which could dictate to the Govern- 
ment to lay its sacrilegious hands on the 
venerable pile of the Church of England. 
It was impossible to think of such a mea- 
sure without believing that it was'intended 
to destroy that branch of the Church of 
England, which extended itself into Ire- 
land for the purpose of creating in its 
place some flimsy fanciful structure, calcu- 
lated only to gratify the eyes of the agita- 
tors and demagogues of the present day. 
No doubt their Lordships would be told, as 
they had already been, that it was necessary 
to introduce some measure of conciliation, 
in company with their measure of coercion ; 
but no sooner would Ministers carry into 
effect some other measure of conciliation, 
than the agitators would find some new 
class of property of which they would de- 
mand the sacrifice, and some new set of 
men to immolate. Nothing could be more 
dangerous than proceedings of this descrip- 
tion. They operated asa premium on dis- 
satisfaction and turbulence—a premium, 
too, for those who required nothing to sti- 
mulate them in their course of agitation. 
He thought the system a bad one. . They 
ought rather to uphold the authority of 
the law, in the first instance, and then let 
conciliation follow in such a manner as that 
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it might be received as the voluntary act 
of a beneficent Legislature, rather than as 
a forced concession, unwillingly wrung 
from them. He thought the principal 
cause of the measures which the Govern. 
ment was bringing forward was the agita. 
tion of the proposition for a Repeal of the 
Union. Much more importance was, in 
his opinion, attached to that subject than it 
really deserved. If it was apprehended 
that that question had taken such deep 
root amongst the Irish people, and if it 
could be proved that a large number of the 
Irish population were looking forward with 
eagerness to a measure which should sepa. 
rate the two countries, to the destruction 
of both, then he thought that Government 
was bound to take much more rigorous mea- 
sures to put it down, and the agitation of 
that question should be deemed the great. 
est offence which the eye of the law recog. 
nized ; but he did not believe that such an 
impression was general in Ireland. At 
first view, indeed, when he observed that 
nearly forty Members pledged to the Re. 
peal of the Union were returned to the 
House of Commons, it did appear as if a 
large portion of the constituency had 
adopted that question ; but it should be re. 
membered, that more than half of those 
who voted were not of the description of 
people to whom the representation natu- 
rally belonged. The Repeal of the Union 
was, in fact, but the watchword of a faction 
—the Repeal of the Act of Settlement, or 
any other cry, would serve the purpose as 
well. The wonder was, that such a large 
portion of the constituency had been found 
to support Gentlemen opposed to that mea- 
sure, in spite of the threats held out to them. 
In his opinion, there was never a question 
which had so little to recommend itself to 
Parliament. It was impossible not to con- 
sider into whose hands the powers of this 
Bill were to be placed. It was a curious 
fact, that there was but one point upon 
which all parties in Ireland were 

It was, in condemning the conduct of the 
Lord Lieutenant. He entertained . the 
highest opinion of the noble Marquess at 
the head of the Irish Government, and he 
thought the noble Marquess had been un- 
justly treated. He believed there existed 
not one individual more disposed to further 
the tranquillity of Ireland than the noble 
Marquess—he believed that the errors 
that Government were not to be attributed 
to him. One of the great evils arose from 
the noble Marquess not having sufficient 
authority. He (the Earl of Wicklow) 
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would contend that it was a great misfor- 
tune for the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to 
have a Secretary Who was a Cabinet Mi- 
nister. He was inclined to think that a 
person going there clothed with such au- 
thority was apt to assume a spirit of dic- 
tation, inconsistent with the duty of a 
Secretary. He did not blame the right 
hon. Gentleman who now held that office ; 
it was an ambition worthy of him; but 
when that right hon. Gentleman first went 
as Irish Secretary to that country, he 
was not a Cabinet Minister, and when 
he was appointed a Cabinet Minister, 
nobody thought he would ever have 
returned to that country as Secretary. 
He had no intention of blaming the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but the fact of his being 
a Cabinet Minister had caused serious evils 
to the country. Indeed, from the time of 
his accession to the Cabinet, he had taken 
care to spend very little time in Ireland. 
If he was promoted to some higher situa- 
tion, and a person with less talent and more 
experience were appointed Secretary, then 
the noble Marquess would exercise those 
powers which properly belonged to his 
office with credit to himself. He placed 
much confidence in his manliness, huma- 
nity, and prudence. He would behave 
with vigour when necessary, and forbear 
to exercise the great powers confided to 
him, unless when they were absolutely 
required. He would give no opposition 
to the measure. 

Viscount Melbourne rejoiced that it was 
the intention of the noble Earl, who had 
just sat down, to offer no opposition to the 
Bill upon the Table, inasmuch as he 
was thereby relieved from the necessity 
of arguing the question at length with 
the noble Earl. But some remarks of 
so much asperity and bitterness—conceived, 
indeed, in a spirit quite unsuited to the 
occasion—had fallen from the noble Earl, 
that it was’ quite impossible for him to 
permit the Bill to pass without making a 
few observations in reply. The noble Lord 
had asserted, that there was a culpable 
neglect on the part of the Government— 
that they showed a reluctance to use the 
ordinary powers of law to repress disturb- 
ance—and that those powers, exerted in 
due time, and with proper energy, would 
have effected the pacification of the country. 
This charge he pronounced utterly without 
foundation. Without intending any offence, 
he would still boldly deny, that on the part 
of either the English or Irish Government, 

there been any want of energy or firm- 
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It was true, he was aware, and he 
admitted the fact, that the present applica- 
tion for additional powers had been so long 
delayed, as to render harsher measures 
necessary than might have been originally 
employed. But, admitting this, he begged 
leave to state the cause of the delay. It 
was because Government hoped that, con- 
sidering the time and circumstances of the 
country, the powers of the Common Law, 
wielded with the energy which he con- 
tended had been displayed in its application, 
would have repressed disturbance. And he 
would maintain, that it was better, situated 
as affairs were then, to bear with even 
certain evils, than prematurely exert those 
powers to which they had even now re- 
course with the strongest regret and reluct- 
ance. For a considerable period even after 
the prorogation of Parliament, there did 
appear a prospect of preserving order with- 
out appealing to Parliament. A sanguine 
hope had been entertained, that a prospect 
existed of repressing outrage and restoring 
general tranquillity by the ordinary powers 
of law. For a time this flattering prospect 
continued ; but at length it became totally 
clouded, and gave place to a scene of dis- 
turbance, disorder, and murder, that impe- 
riously demanded the powers to which their 
Lordships’ sanction was now required: But 
the noble Lord had charged the Government 
with looking for the support of the persons 
who instigated those crimes, and supporting 
those individualsin return. This charge he 
met by a flat denial. In language as re- 
spectful to the noble Lord and the House 
as he could employ, he asserted that the 
fact was not so. The Government never 
was influenced by any such sinister motive. 
But his Majesty’s Ministers, had introduced 
measures of conciliation, remedies of old 
acknowledged grievances. He admitted that 
they had done so, and in his opinion they 
behaved with wise, sound, humane, policy. 
The noble Lord, indeed, thought that the 
disturbances should have been repressed in 
the first place, and that the remedy of griev- 
ances should follow. But their Lordships 
would probably feel that the very circum- 
stances which now called for vigorous mea- 
sures had in part proceeded from such policy. 
Similar language and conduct was used to 
meet the measures proposed by that great, 
prudent, and eloquent statesman, Mr. Grat- 
tan, in 1786 and 1787 on the very subject of 
those tithes which created so much disunion 
at present. It was to the principle which 
then prevailed, of putting down disturbances 
by coercive measures alone, that the evils, 
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the disorder, and disturbances of the country 
were to be attributed. He had therefore 
no hesitation in admitting, that the neces- 
sary measures of cvercion were to be accom- 
panied by others of concession and salutary 
improvement. He should be glad to find 
the noble Lord’s view of the state of the 
“* Repeal” question well founded ; that it had 
made little progress in the feelings, and no 
impression on the understanding of the 
people of this country he was satisfied, but 
he was not convinced that the impression on 
the mind of Ireland was feeble and transitory. 
When certain proceedings of the public 
called the attention of the Government to 
that question, it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to declare at once their opinion 
of such a measure, and call upon the House 
to maintain the Union strictly and entirely. 
The noble Lord, though he had been wiil- 
ing in some respects, to do justice to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, had cast some 
censure on him. He (Viscount Melbourne) 
was certain that the general feeling of the 
House was one of confidence in the noble 
Marquess, and joy that there was at the 
head of the Irish Government an individual 
so well qualified to exercise the great 
powets that would be placed in his hands. 
But if any errors had been committed, they 
certainly did not arise from the cause as- 
signed by the noble Lord. The whole of 
that statement was entirely without found. 
ation. Nothing of the sort stated had 
occurred. 

The Earl of Longford was of opinion, 
in opposition to the noble Peer who had 
just addressed the House, that the Mar- 
quess of Anglesey deserved censure, and 
that it was the duty of their Lordships to 
express their opinions. For several years 
that noble Marquess had misgoverned Ire- 
land, and by his conduct and exhortation 
increased agitation in it. He knew, to be 
sure, that the noble Marquess meant only 
constitutional and legal agitation ; but the 
noble Marquess’s advice ought nevertheless 
to have incapacitated him for any share in 
the government of Ireland. Although hehad 
seen agitation pursued every day, andspread- 
ing through the country, he had so much 
forgotten justice and prudence, as to publish 
a letter, which filled the Protestants with 
consternation, and redoubled the efforts of 
the agitators. He (Lord Longford) there- 
fore thought him an improper man to 
govern Ireland. In private life he believed 
he was ® good man, and he was ready to 
acknowledge his immense military talents ; 
but he was not a person to be intrusted 
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with the reins of power. The Protestants 
of Ireland were in a state of cottstant 
anxiety. They had been violently cons 
vulsed by the conduct pursued some tinie 
since by the noble Marquess. They were 
petfectly aware that the ordinary powers of 
the law were not sufficient to quell outrage, 
and if Lord Anglesey, after spending the 
two last years in Ireland, was of a different 
opinion, he was unfit for the situation he 
held. These remarks he had not uttered 
with any tinge of personal asperity ; but 
when his country was at stake, it became 
necessary to speak with truth and plain-« 
ness. 

The Earl of Roden agreed in what had 
fallen from the noble Viscount. It would 
be in the recollection of their Lordships, 
that on the first day of the Session, after 
the noble Earl on the opposite side of the 
House had stated what were the intentions 
of Government with respect to Ireland, 
that he had taken the opportunity of saying 
that, if the measurés which the noble Earl 
had stated were best calculated to effect the 
object which he had in view were brought 
forward, they should have his support. He 
had carefully examined the Bill which the 
noble Lord had now moved should be read 
a second time. He found in it some things 
which required alteration, but, upon the 
whole, he could not help bearing his testi- 
mony, that the noble Earl had redeemed 
his pledge upon the subject ; and he thought 
the noble Earl entitled to the praise of 
every good subject, for coming forward as 
he had, with great pain to himself, and 
submitting such measures to the considera 
tion of Parliament. Their Lordships would 
give him leave to say, a8 an individual 
connected with Ireland, that any thing 
short of this measure would have been altos 
gether ineffectual. Therefore it was, that 
he thought every credit was due to the 
noble Earl, and he should be the first per. 
son in the House to bear his humble testi- 
mony to the noble Earl’s conduct. He 
must, however, say, that he was sorry that 
what had taken place in the House during 
the last Session of Parliament, and which 
many of their Lordships might bear in 
mind—he alluded to a motion of his own— 
had not been more considered and more 
inquired into than it was. He had taken 
upon himself to say, at the time he sub+ 
mitted that measure to their yp wee 
notwithstanding what had fallen from the 
noble Viscount as to the situation of Ireland 
at that time, and as to the common law of 
the land being able to meet the difficulties 
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then existing—he had taken the liberty of 
presenting the opinions of men well known 
and much respected, stating that it was 
impossible to meet the difficulties, or give 
security and peace to the lives and property 
of his Majesty’s subjects. But notwith- 
standing these repeated declarations, his 
Majesty’s Ministers seemed unwilling to 
inquire into them, and he was now glad to 
see that they took shame to themselves for 
not having, at an early period, introduced 
measures which would have prevented 
serious evils, and preserved many valuable 
lives, which had since then been sacrificed 
—the victims of assassination. He knew 
himself one who, at that period, was in 
being, and had since fallen a victim to the 
assassin, whilst merely following his own 
duty as a clergyman of the Established 
Church. He, therefore, felt strong upon 
this point, and he must say, that it was 
little consolation to those who had these 
things to lament, that the Government 
took shame to themselves that they had 
not, at an early period, taken the state of 
Ireland into serious consideration. If they 
did not, he lamented it; he was sure they 
ought, when it was considered what were 
the offences which had been produced by 
their apathy and inattention. The noble 
Viscount had taken credit to himself for a 
vigorous exertion of the law at that period. 
For himself, he (Earl Roden) could never 
hear any individual talk of a vigorous exer- 
tion of the law, without remembering the 
case of Captain Graham, which made the 
Magistrates of Ireland feel that it was 
utterly impossible for them to act as they 
ought and would have done. That case 
was a blot upon the character of the 
Government of Ireland, which they never 
would be able to wipe out. It was the 
peionk act of injustice, and the greatest 
ot that could possibly stain their charac. 
ters. As to the Bill now before their Lord- 
ships, he trusted that it would be carried 
Ministers—he sincerely trusted that 
they would not in this instance give way 
to clamour; he trusted that when the Bill 
came into another place it would not be 
mutilated, and have those points which 
were strongest cut off, and rendered alto- 
ppthee nugatory. He trusted that the 
overnment would show that they were 
decided, and that they would not rest till 
they had restored to a loyal people peace, 
tranquillity, and security for property. The 
noble Earl in his impressive speech had 
stated that it was a source of gratification 
[Earl Grey~-I did not say gratification. ] 
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He understood the noble Earl to express 
that sentiment at reflecting that these evils 
were not confined to one party, but were 
equally attributable to both parties. If the 
noble Earl meant that the Protestant 
peasantry of Ireland, or any individual of 
the Protestant religion in Ireland, had been 
engaged in these acts of insubordination, 
he would take the liberty of stating that 
there had not been one. 

Earl Grey—I said that both parties were 
equally the objects of attack. 

The Earl of Roden would assert that no 
Protestant Dissenter in Ireland favoured 
these deplorable proceedings. He believed 
that some of the Roman Catholic farmers 
and some of the Roman Catholic people, 
who were favourable to the state of things 
as they were, and who were opposed to the 
Repeal of the Union, had fallen under the 
rod of persecution. But looking to the 
whole system, it appeared to him to be a 
systematic attack upon the property of 
Protestant gentlemen—a guerilla warfare 
against the property of the Church—an 
attempt to overturn the Protestant religion. 
Yes, he would say, that it was a conspiracy 
—a jesuitical and subtile conspiracy— 
against the Protestant religion. The main 
object of those individuals who were en« 
gaged in this insubordination—high and 
low—he excepted none of them—was to 
extirpate Protestantism. He should be 
guilty of a dereliction of duty if he was not 
to declare that to that conspiracy many well. 
meaning individuals had fallen victims, 
Day after day the conspiracy was unfolding 
itself in those acts to which the noble Earl 
had referred. Reference had been made to 
a measure which he could not look to with. 
out considering it as being the door through 
which all the present miseries of Ireland 
had entered. He alluded to the Catholic 
Relief Bill, as it was called, of 1829. The 
noble Earl, in bringing forward the present 
measure, had said, that he was disappointed 
by the fruits which the Bill of 1829 had 
produced. He believed that the noble Earl 
was disappointed as well as his friend, the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Wellington), who 
had made a similar declaration. Such a 
declaration afforded, however, but poor 
consolation to those who prognosticated the 
evils that the measure would produce. He 
had conscientiously opposed that measure on 
political as well as on religious grounds, 
because he felt that from it would flow all 
the evils now complained of. That being 
the case, the question was, whether they 
were not to unite with the Government, 
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however different on some points their 
opinions might be, for the purpose of remov- 
ing those evils. It was because that was 
the object of the noble Earl’s Bill that it 
had his sincere and anxious support. One 
word as to the power to be given to the 
Lord Lieutenant of the country. He had 
always had the greatest private regard for 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; he had 
known him long, though he had differed 
from him politically. “I think,” said the 
noble Earl, “his politics extremely preju- 
dicial to the best interests of the country, 
but I trust that, in the discharge of the 
duties connected with this Bill, he willshow, 
what I am sure is the object of his heart, 
a desire to uphold the laws of the land, to 
give peace and protection, and put down 
insubordination, wherever it may be. As 
a resident landlord of Ireland, I shall offer 
my support to the noble Marquess in the dis- 
trict with which I am connected.” He 
would not then refer to another measure, 
the Church Reform Bill, which had been 
introduced elsewhere. He should, when 
it came into that House, have an opportu- 
nity of discussing its provisions. At present 
he should only say, that he could not contem- 
plate it otherwise than a measure havin 
for its object the spoliation of the Church 
of Ireland ; and that point once effected, the 
same principle would be speedily extended 
to the Church of England. The ruin of 
the Church establishment in both countries 
would, he was convinced, be the result of 
that measure. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, it was 
erroneous and unjust to argue against 
emancipation, from the disappointment felt 
by the noble Duke opposite, or other indi- 
viduals who had changed their opinions. 
Some hopes which he (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde) had formed were disappointed, 
but he could yet declare, that in the main 
and great features of its advantages which 
had been stated to the Legislature, it had 
not failed. In fact, the great consideration 
was not so much the utility of the measure, 
as the evils of refusing it. If the full ad- 
vantage it promised had not been reaped, 
that arose from the length of time the mea- 
sure had been delayed, all the suggestions of 
wisdom and prudence having been too long 
rejected. As to the efficiency of the existing 
laws to crush disturbance, he could declare, 
that about fifteen months ago, the county 
with which he was connected was in a state 
of extreme disturbance, but, by a vigorous 
use of the common law, it was restored to 
as great a state of tranquillity as any part 
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of the country. It was singular that the 
sole ground for impeaching the fitness of 
Lord Anglesey to command Ireland should 
be his having written, on a particular occa- 
sion, a letter, in which objections. were 
taken to one sentence. But if one letter 
were to bea ground for declaring incapacity 
it would apply not to the noble Marquess, 
or persons on that side of the House alone. 
The noble Duke (Wellington) had been the 
author of a letter, which he afterwards 
declared might as well not have been 
written. If this was the case with so 
eminent an individual, it was not quite fair 
to bear hard on the noble Marquess. As to 
the idea of excluding Lord Anglesey from 
his Majesty’s service on account of that 
letter, never was any thing more ridiculous. 
There was no one who could be employed 
in Ireland with more benefit to the State ; 
no one in whose courage, talent, and hu- 
manity more confidence could be reposed. 
As to the distinction drawn that night 
between Catholics and Protestants, he 
hoped to God that those names would never 
again be heard in Parliament, and that all 
exertions would be devoted to the restoration 
of general peace. The Bill would restrain, 
he believed, even those to whom it @id not 
immediately apply. The bigots of ali parties 
would be restrained and prevented from 
sowing dissension and strife, stirring up 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness. The Bill went to improve the law 
of the land, and on that ground he gave it 
his cordial support. If he believed that it 
was intended to serve any party or factious 
purpose, he would meet it with his deter- 
mined opposition. 

The Earl of Longford explained. He 
believed that the letter alluded to as written 
by a noble Marquess (Anglesey) was written 
when that noble Marquess was in office, 
The particular word mentioned was not a 
hasty word, but a word deliberately chosen 
and repeated. The noble Marquess (Clan- 
ricarde) had not only defended the noble 
Marquess (Anglesey), but he had attacked 
a large body of men. The noble Marquess 
had attacked the Protestants of Ireland, and 
particularly the Orangemen ; but he could 
tell the noble Marquess that but for the 
Orangemen in 1798 his property would not 
have been saved. [The noble Earl was 
reminded by Earl Grey that this was not 
explanation, and he proceeded no fastiee) 

The Duke of Wellington wished to ca 
their Lordships’ attention to the true cir- 
cumstances of the case. His Majesty’s 
Government had brought in this Bill, and 
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if his Majesty’s Government could carry it 
through, it would bea good measure. It 
appeared to him, therefore, wise in their 
Lordships not to look back into past trans- 
actions, and not to inquire into the influence 
of the character and conduct of individuals 
in bringing about the state of things which 
at present existed. That state of things 
was such that the remedy of this measure 
was necessary. If it were not necessary it 
ought not to pass. He begged to remind his 
noble friend (the Earl of Longford) that if 
the recall of the Lord Lieutenant, or the 
recall of any other officer, would render the 
measure unnecessary, it ought not to be 
adopted. The truth, however, was, that 
the measure was most necessary. It would 
put arms into the hands of those who sup- 
ported the Government, and put down those 
who opposed it. They ought not, therefore, 
he repeated, to recur to what the Lord 
Lieutenant had done or said ; they ought 
not to look back, but only to look at the 
present state of things, and see what ex- 
isted. They ought not to look back with a 
view of casting reflections either on one side 
or the other. On that ground he supported 
the Government. He believed the measure 
to be essentially necessary. On that ground 
alone he gave it his support. He wished 
that the measure had been brought forward 
before ; but he was glad that it was now 
brought forward. On a former occasion he 
had been disposed to believe that certain 
parts of it might be made much better than 
at present. ‘There were some parts of it 
which he believed would be difficult of 
execution, while they were anomalous in 
relation to that profession to which he be- 
longed. He had since examined the Bill, 
as was his duty to do, and had some amend- 
ments which he wished to propose, in 
respect to the formation of Courts-martial 
under the Bill. He intended at the proper 
time, in the Committee to propose these 
amendments, and if the noble Earl would in 
the mean time consider them [The noble 
Duke handed some papers across to Earl 
Grey], he should be much obliged. His 
object was to put these Courts-martial on 
the foundation of its being the duty of the 
officers to form these Courts-martial. No 
doubt it was part of his Majesty’s prero- 
gative to order Couits-martial, and by virtue 
of that prerogative he could empower the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to order Courts- 
martial to try offences in Ireland, but he 
wished the officers to know that such was 
the case, so that they should know it was a 
matter of duty, and not of choice. He 
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thought that there were some other defi- 
ciencies in the Bill. The noble Earl had 
not, he thought, in some other parts of the 
Bill, taken sufficient power to put down 
the evils which exist. At the proper time 
he would state what amendments he thought 
necessary, and if the Government should 
think proper to adopt the Amendments he 
meant to propose in the Committee, he had 
no doubt that they would improve the Bill. 
Again he would repeat that the measure 
was calculated to do good. If it were 
carried into execution in the same spirit in 
which it was passed through that House, 
he had no doubt that it would have the 
effect of insuring the protection of his 
Majesty’s subjects. 

Earl Grey would say first, with reference 
to the Amendment which the noble Duke 
thought would render the measure more 
effectual, that he returned his thanks to the 
noble Duke for the candid manner in which 
he endeavoured to improve the provisions of 
the Bill which he thought necessary. He 
could assure the noble Duke and the House, 
that he would consider the Amendments in 
the same spirit in which they were proposed ; 
as it was his most anxious wish to forward 
a measure soimportant. But it was in the 
Committee, and not in that stage of the Bill, 
that he must consider and discuss the many 
hints which noble Lords had thrown out. 
He could only say, that the Bill had been 
most carefully considered, and particularly 
in reference to the formation of Courts- 
martial. If the suggestions of the noble 
Duke could render it more efficacious, he 
should be most ready to adopt them. He 
rejoiced that he had not risen before the 
noblé Duke, who had so ably and clearly 
stated the proper objects for their Lordships’ 
consideration, or he might have been tempted 
to say something, by the very unreasonable 
remarks which had been introduced. He 
agreed with the noble Duke at the unseason- 
ableness of those observations and must again 
thank him for the handsome mannerin which 
he had recalled the attention of the House 
to the grounds of passing this Bill. Heagreed 
with the noble Duke that they ought to 
apply themselves only to the circumstances 
of the present time; and resting on those 
circumstances, to prove from them the neces- 
sity of passing the Bill for the good of the 
country. That was the sole object which 
ought to be kept in view, without making any 
reference to party feelings. He would not 
say more on the subject of the introduction 
of the Bill, which was a measure of painful 
necessity, and he had hoped as such, that it 
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might have passed through their Lordships’ 

ouse without exciting any of those party 
feelings which were frequently mixed up in 
aicieatienh but which were unsuitable 
to a measure calculated only to provide for 
the public security—to preserve the public 
peace—to assure the authority of the law— 
and to maintain the power of the Govern- 
ment so that it might insure the protection 
of the people and the liberties of the subject; 
if, indeed, the power of the Government 
and the liberties of the people were not the 
same in effect and what destroyed the one 
must destroy the other. He did hope, he 
said, that a measure of this nature would 
have been discussed with entire deliberation 
and without that mixture of party zeal 
which, whenever it mingled in their discus- 
sions, was painful to witness, and injurious 
to their own high privileges. A measure 
of this kind ought to be discussed with that 
calmness which was due to the people whose 
rights were to be suspended, and due to 
that necessity of supporting the authority 
of the law which was the only condition 
which could justify a Bill of this description. 
He trusted such remarks would not again 
be made. He would not say one word in 
reply to the insinuations which had been 
thrown out against himself, as if all that 
had been done had.been done for his own 
personal advantage, and not from a sense of 
publicduty. Heappealed to the House and 
the country to look at a long life spent in 
the publicservice, and let that decide whether 
he, and those who acted with him, were not 
above the reach of such imputations. He 
would say no more, except again to express 
his satisfaction at the tone and manner in 
which the noble Duke had recommended 
them to consider the subject fairly and 
dispassionately, to lay aside every con- 
sideration but those which the public good 
required, and in canvassing the provision of 
the Bill, to consider only the necessity 
which demanded such a measure. It was 
only by following the recommendation of 
the noble Duke, that the Bill could be pro- 
perly discussed. He would not say more, 
but that in the Committee he should be 
happy of the assistance of the noble Duke 
to make the Bill effective for its purposes, 
so as to make its duration as short as possible, 
in the hope that by it public peace in Ireland 
and the authority of the law would be re- 
stored. 

Bill read a second time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 18, 1833. 


Minures.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Home, 
all Sums fated by the Commissioners of Sewers, in the 
South and East Division of the Coutity of Middlesex, 
from the 31st of Decetnber, 1830, to August, 185%—On 
the Motion of Mr. Alderman Woop, Accounts relative to 
Distillation, in Great Britain and freland.—On the Motion 
of Mf. O’ConnELL, the Numbet of Chutches in each 
Benefice in Ireland, and the Number of Persons charged 
with Criminal Offences, committed to the different Gaols 
in England and Wales.~-On thé Motion of Sir THomAs 
FREEMANTLE, the Number of Prisoners indicted and 
tried at the last Michaelmas and Epiphany Quarter Sea- 
sions, for each County in England and Wales; for Offences 
which, prior to the Acts 2nd arid rd, Williamj4th, cap. 54, 
62, and 123, would have been Capital Feloniés.—On the 
Motion of Mr. WoLrycmaE WuiTmoreE, an Account of 
the price of Corn, Grain, and Flour, and of the quantities 
imported of each sort into Great Britain, in the yeat ending 
5th January, 1833.—-On the Motion of Mr. SHaw, the 
Number of Offences, against the Law committed in Ire- 
land during the years 1831 and 1832.—On the Motion of 
Mr. SPRING RIcE, a comparative Abstract of the two last 
Population Returns made in Ireland. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Ewart, from Liverpool, for & 
National Plan of Education.—By Mr. Morean O’Con- 
NELL, from Navan, for @ Repeal of the Union with fre 
land.—By Colonel Lerrx Hay, from Elgin and Banff; 
by Mr. ANDREW JOHNSTON, from Dundees and by Mr. 
DuncomBeE, from Askham-Richard,—for the Better Ob« 
servance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Gopson, from Kidder- 
minster; and by Sir Joun Key, from the City of London, 
—against the Assessed Taxes.x—By Lord Asaigy, from 
Idle,—in favour of the Factories Regulation Bill.—By Mr. 
Doncomse, from the Bailiff’ and Burgesses of Séar- 
borough, complaining of certain Allegations contained in & 
Petition presented to that House by an Hon. BARONET. 
—By Mr. HARLAND, from Durham, against Slavery; and 
by Mr. StrickLAND, from the Protestant Dissenters of 
Eccleshill, Yorkshite, to the same effect.—By Mr. W. 
Wi.tAms, from several Places in the County of Mon+ 
mouth, for the Abolition of Tithes.—By Mr. O’CoNNELL, 
from the Roman Catholic Clergymen of Navan, agaiiist 
the proposed Coercive Measure against Ireland; and from 
the National Political Union of Ireland, against the Vestry 
Act.—By Mr. Matruew Hit, from Robert Franks,— 
for an Inquiry into the Merchant Tailors’ Company.By 
Mr. Fenton, from Rochdale, for the Abolition of the 
Protestant Hierarehy in Ireland. 


Repeat or Taxation.] Mr. Fryer 
peaeer a Petition from the town of 

olverhampton, praying for the Repeal 
of the Assessed Taxes, in the prayer of 
which Petition he entirely concurred. He 
was sorry, that in answer to the question 
put to him last week upon the subject, 
the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) signified his inability to 
state whether there would be any reduc+ 
tion of the taxes until the expiration of the 
present quarter. In his opinion, the noble 
Lord and his colleagues should have, in 
the first place, effected considerable re+ 
trenchment, and a large reduction of the 
public expenditure, before they met the 
present House of Commons. He t t 
that not only the Assessed Taxes, but t 
duties upon malt, upon hops, soap, cotton, 
and wool, should be at once repealed, He 
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did not mean, that those taxes should be 
taken off without supplying their places. 
The fundholder, for instance, should be 
taxed, he would tax him to the amount of 
6s. 8d. in the pound. He would tell his 
Majesty's Ministers, that if they went on 
in the old way the voice of the country 
would not be with them, and of this he 
was certain, that the Reform Bill would 
be a complete mockery, unless the reduc- 
tions he ‘had mentioned should at once 
take place. The distress of the country 
was infinitely increased by the wicked, 
abominable, and infamous tax upon bread 
—a tax which was maintained to support 
the monopoly of the landholders against 
the people. That and many others 
might be reckoned amongst the blessed 
consequences of the working of that in- 
famous and iniquitous measure, Peel’s 
Bill. If he had heard the least promise 
of retrenchment—if he had seen the least 
prospect of good from his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, he would not have said a word 
upon this subject; but it was because he 
was sorry to find that there was little or 
nothing to be expected from them, that he 
had felt it his duty to state his sentiments 
thus plainly and unequivocally. 


Taxep Carts.] Sir Hyde Parker pre- 
sented a Petition from the inhabitants of 
the hundred of Berbergh, Suffolk, com- 
plaining of having, in consequence of the 
ast Act on the subject, which professed 
to be a mitigation of the tax on taxed 
carts, been taxed for the first time, and 
praying for a repeal of the tax altogether. 

Mr. Hume observed, that when the Bill 
of last Session was in progress in the 
House, he had expressed his opinion that 
some such consequence would result from 
it. A number of surcharges had been 
made, and numerous comiplaints had been 
communicated to him, of which he had 
given information to the Treasury. The 
effect of the Bill was to tax many indivi- 
duals who had not been taxed before. 
They were, in most instances, persons 
eminently entitled to relief; but it was 
impossible to relieve them as the Act 
stood, 

Lord Althorp said, the case was this. 
The Bill of last Session took the half of 
the old tax off from carts which were 
used by their owners, for the mixed pur- 
pose of the conveyance of themselves and 
their families, and the conveyance of goods 
to and from market, Formerly, if a cart 
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were employed for anything but the carry- 
ing of goods to and from market, the 
owner was liable to a heavy tax; but there 
were several parts of England where the 
tax had been customarily evaded. In 
those places, the Act of last Session, in- 
stead of operating as a relief, had a directly 
contrary effect; for the officers of the 
revenue had, upon its passing, imme- 
diately called upon the parties for the 
half-duty, which they certainly felt to be 
ahardship. In other parts of the country 
where the old law had been strictly 
obeyed, the new measure operated as a 
relief, 

Mr. Baring said, that although the 
measure of last Session had been intended 
as an act of grace, in practice it had in 
various cases operated injuriously. He 
hoped the petitioners would have some 
relief, 

Mr. Spring Rice observed, that the Act 
of last Session had operated as a greater 
relief than had been stated ; for the em- 
ployment of the cart under the old law 
for anything but the conveyance of goods 
had sometimes occasioned the Horse Duty 
to be levied on the horse, and the Man- 
servant Duty on the driver, making a 
charge of 112. instead of 1/. 10s. The 
Bill of last Session had but two clauses— 
the one reducing the tax on carts used for 
the double purpose of market and family 
conveyance, from 3/. 5s. to 1l. 128, 6d. ; 
the other containing all the previous ex- 
emptions. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Supply—Stamp Duties. 


Suppty—Stamp Duties.] Lord 
Althorp moved the Order of the Day, for 
receiving the Report of the Committee of 
Supply. 

Mr. Cobbett said, he proposed to sub- 
mit to the House—as that, he believed, 
was the proper time for so doing—certain 
Resolutions which he had prepared  re- 
specting the grievances of the people, 
more especially relating to the undue 
pressure of taxation upon them. He would 
not attempt to tell them of what their 
ancestors did to obtain a redress of griev- 
ances before they granted supplies—he 
would not enter upon that—it was anti- 
quated, and it was out of the question just 
then; but it was his duty, aye, he said it 
was his duty not to suffer that House of 
Commons to grant any supplies until he 
had been permitted to state certain griev- 


ances under which the people of thig 
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kingdom laboured, and until he had been | 
permitted to show, as he would very! 
clearly show, that the nobility, and 
clergy, and landed gentry of England, | 
Scotland, and Ireland, were the most, 
unjust body of men that ever lived on | 
the face of the earth.— [Laughter and | 
partial cheers.| They might laugh; oh | 
yes, they might laugh; it was very well to 
laugh with the people’s money in their | 
pockets. ‘* Laugh (said he), while you | 
may: and laugh, when I have done, if | 
you can.” They might laugh for a time, | 
if they only permitted him to state, and | 
he would do it very shortly, a little part | 
of the grievances of the people; and if) 
when he had done they could feel satis- 
fied, they might laugh still. In order 
that he might not be mistaken in hisstate- 
ments—for it was very necessary, indeed, 
not to be guilty of errors in such important 
matters, and in order that they might be 
more impressed upon hon. Members of 
that House—he had been very particular 
in preparing his facts, and had put them 
down on paper. He should not occupy 
them with trifling matters. The chief 
points on which he intended to engage 
their attention were comprised in two 
Acts of Parliament—the Stamp Duties’ 
Act and the Auction Duties’ Act. If ever 
partiality, injustice, and cruelty had been 
exercised towards any people, greater than 
was visible in those Acts, he would be 
content to forfeit any pretensions he might 
have to the possession of common sense. 
The 55th George 3rd, repealing other 
Acts previously enacted, made certain 
provisions, and fixed certain duties — 
exactions on stamps—and they would 
find, if they attended to his statement, that 
the nobility, clergy, and landed proprietors 
had taken care every where to be almost 
wholly excused from the burthen which 
fell with a most heavy hand on the middle 
and working classes, increasing in propor- 
tion as it reached the poorest. Men 
might laugh—let them laugh—but was 
that the way to conciliate the people? 
The hon. Secretary for Ireland said, the 
other night, that the Government must be 
feared before it was loved. That was his 
philosophy ; but it was different from the 
philosophy of some men, and very differ- 
ent from his (Mr. Cobbett’s). Hatred 
generally accompanied fear, except with 
regard to certain objects; and the expe- 
rience of all told them the love always 
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ters, however, did not approve of that 
philosophy, and so acted in opposition to 
it; they wished to be feared before they 
were loved, and they would soon see how 
it would end. However, he was going to 
lay a statement before them which was 
not much calculated to excite the love of 
the middle and working classes towards 
those who called themselves the higher 
orders. What he referred to wascap. 184 of 
the 55th of Geo. 3rd, which was passed 
on the 11th of July, 1815, for the purpose 
of imposing certain duties on stamps, 
amounting annually, in the aggregate, to 
7,000,000/. and upwards, and, including 
the cost of collection, to about 8,000,0002., 
of which the nobility, clergy, and gentry 
paid hardly anything. The utmost care 
was taken in preparing the Act, that the 
higher classes, as they were insolently 
styled, should have to contribute but a 
very small share; and it had been ma- 
naged so as to make the tax heavier and 
heavier, as the payer became more and 
more poor and needy, on the poor and 
needy; so that the rate per cent of the 
duty charged upon the respective sums 
increased in accordance with the de- 
creasing amount of the property. If it 
had been made out for the express pur- 
pose of degrading the industrious and 
working people—if it had been prepared 
with the specific intention of ruining the 
small proprietors—if it had begun, 
“‘ Whereas, it is expedient, that the num- 
ber of persons most deeply interested in 
the welfare of the kingdom should be di- 
minished —that the little proprietors should 
be ruined or made to detest the larger 
ones, be it therefore enacted,” &c. &c., it 
could not have been more efficientl 

framed for the purpose; and it had fully 
answered its purpose ; for, in this whole 
world, there was not a body of men more 
cordially detested. Again, he said it was 
well for them to laugh—oh, it was very 
well, for they had the money in their 
pockets. Now by this Act various duties 
on legacies and on property coming by 
intestate succession were imposed, begin- 
ning at one per cent, and going on to ten 
per cent, but all freehold property was 
wholly exempted; and, therefore, from 
this tax, which was on an average three 
per cent on all other property in the king- 
dom, the estates of the nobility and landed 
gentry were free, while, if the father, the 
mother, the child of the fundholder, the 
tradesman, farmer, or other person be+ 
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queathed property, that property, if by 
will, bore a legacy duty of from one to ten 
per cent. Thus a brother,’who had a 
thousand pounds left him by a brother, 
had’ thirty pounds to pay, and a distant 
relation of the deceased had, on a legacy 
of the same .amount, to pay 100/.. This 
too, while freehold property was exempted ! 
Yes, they must recollect this was while 
the rich man was let off free. Now where 
was the justice of this? Could the land- 
owners of England—could these men look 
the rest of the people in the face while 
such a law was allowed to remain on the 
Statute-book ? On what ground was this 
monstrous injustice committed? Would 
any Gentleman tell him? Why, it was 
on the ground of power—the framers of 
this Act had the power, and, therefore, 
they committed this very great iniquity. 
And they would continue such acts as 
long as they had the power to try the 
people of this country by courts-martial. 
And now for the probates of wills and 
letters of administration. He would beg 
the House to mark the scandalousness of 
this provision. By this very wicked act, 


if the deceased left property above the 
value of twenty pounds, his successors had 


to pay a stamp duty of ten shillings—that 
was to say, at the rate of two pounds per 
cent on the value of the property; but if 
the party dying left by will any sum from 
30,0002. to 500,000/., the duty was only 
one pound ten shillings per cent, and in 
this case all freehold property was 
again exempted. They might laugh—let 
them laugh. But would the nation laugh, 
would the people laugh? A certain hon. 
Baronet, not then in his place, challenged 
him the other night to bring forward his 
plans, and had challenged him to bring 
forward what the hon. Baronet called his 
(Mr. Cobbett’s) magnificent plans for alle- 
viating the miseries of the people. He 
must say, that he had no grand plans—he 
had no magnificent plans, except the 
magnificent one of making certain people 
pay up their arrears, and do justice to 
the country. He asked justice for the 
people, and for himself amongst the rest. 
Why, if justice had been done when that 
hon. Baronet came to his estates, thirty 
years ago, 60,0007. would have been 
paid by him to the country for probate 
and intestate succession duty; if the 
hon. Baronet had been taxed as he 
knew pretty well his children would be, 
that sum would long since have been 
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applied to public uses. That hon. Gen- 
tleman had charged him—and very wrong- 
fully so—with having exaggerated; he 
did not exaggerate at all. These exact- 
ions—these monstrous and cruel dispro- 
portions between the rich and the poor— 
were intolerable, and must, in the end, be 
productive of fearful results. They made 
the people vindictive, and must finally in- 
duce them to detest their wealthier neigh- 
bours. He would proceed to conveyances. 
The duty upon a thing of five pounds 
value, and under twenty pounds, was ten 
shillings; and the duty ona thing of a 
100,000/., or any sum above that, was a 
1,000/. so that in the latter case it was 
less than ten shillings per cent on the 
value of the thing conveyed, and in the 
former case, if of five pounds value, it was 
200s. per cent on the value of the thing 
conveyed. Thus the poor man paid twenty 
times as much tax as the rich man on pre- 
cisely the same sort of property; and the 
weight of the duty went on increasing 
from ten shillings per cent to 200s. per 
cent, exactly in the proportion that the 
value became smaller and smaller in 
amount. Thus the poor were taxed, while 
the rich went scot free. They might 
laugh—with their pockets full of the 
people’s money they could laugh. Who 
passed that Act of Parliament? They 
were the worthy nobility and gentry of 
this boasted free country. And yet they 
found fault with the Jacobins, as they 
called them, for not adoring the privileged 
orders. In leases, where the yearly rent 
was five pounds, the stamp duty was one 
pound, or twenty per cent; but where the 
yearly rent was a 1,000/., the stamp duty 
was ten pounds, or one per cent—and 
thus this tax went on from 400/. a-year 
rental to 5l. a-year rental, getting 
heavier and heavier, but increasing in the 
small rentals in a disproportionate degree. 
This was a monstrous injustice! What 
would be said of it? Oh, ’twas not known 
—it was done in a hurry—late, perhaps, at 
night. Then they ought not to work by 
night—let them work by day, and do their 
business properly and carefully as it ought 
to be done. In the case of mortgages and 
bonds, and securities of every description, 
if, for instance, the amount of the mort- 
gage were 25/., the stamp would be 1/. or 
80s. per cent; but if the amount of the 
mortgage were 20,000/., the stamp would 
be 20/., or 2s. per cent, the poor man 
thus paying. forty times as much tax as the 
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rich man. The stamp in this case was no 
more if the amount of the mortgage were 
100,000/.; which compelled the poor man 
to pay 200 times as much as the rich one 
—the tax increasing in weight as the taxed 
person became poor. Why! were they 
honest men that passed such a law as this ? 
Were they not persons professing them- 
selves to be gentlemen—persons of high 
blood—men of lofty minds as they called 
themselves? Was not this monstrous in- 
justice done by those who called them- 
selves ‘ the education of the country ?” 
There was magnificence—there was jus- 
tice! In respect to annuities, if the an- 
nuity were for 10/. or under, the stamp 
was 1/.; and so, in due proportion, an 
annuity of 2,000/. ought to pay a stamp 
duty of 2007.; but, instead of that, it paid 
only 25/.; and if the annuity were for 
10,0007. or any greater amount, it still 
paid 251. only—the same shameful dis- 
proportion as before detailed being observ- 
ablethroughout. And yet this was passed 
in England—the land of charity—of justice 
—of benevolence! Call this charity— 


call this justice, indeed! Why, the clergy 
of England ought to have preached against 
it constantly and devoutly for the last 


seventeen years from their pulpits. That 
was what they oughttohave done. Then 
they would have been of some use. Then 
the good people of Rochdale would not 
have petitioned, as they had that night, 
for the total abolition of the Protestant 
hierarchy. With regard to promissory 
notes and bills of exchange. If not ex- 
ceeding two months after date, and for the 
sum of 40s. or not exceeding five guineas, 
the stamp was Is. ; and in the same pro- 
portion the stamp on 3,000/. ought to be 
287. 1ls.; but it paid only 15s. whilst for 
any higher sum the stamp was no more 
than 11. 5s., instead of being, on 10,0002. 
951, 4s. Thus, in the former case, the 
poor man paid nearly 1/. per cent, and the 
rich man 3d. per cent, and so on. In 
bills of a longer date than two months, 
the partiality was still greater, weighing 
still more heavily on the needy man. It 
is curious to observe here, what a fellow- 
feeling these high-blooded lawgivers have 
everywhere had for the rich; for the 
hulky Jews, or pretended Christians like 
Jews—no matter how blasphemous; no 
matter how base the origin; no matter 
how infamous the means by which they 
have raked the money together; if they 
have but great heaps of money, they are 
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sure to be favoured by this aristocracy, 
How could such monstrous injustice be 
enacted? At first he was disposed to put 
it to the account of night-work—of ine- 
briety—for he could hardly think, that 
noblemen and gentlemen would be guilty 
of such unworthy leaning to their own 
interests. In the case of insurance of 
lives, where the sum insured amounted to 
less than 500/., the stamp was 1/.; if to 
5001, to 2l.; if to 5,0002 or upwards, 
5l.—so that the man who insured 10,0002. 
paid only 1s. per cent, while he who in- 
sured for less than 500/. paid 6s. 6d. 

r cent—the man of scanty means pay- 
ing nearly seven times as much as the man 
of wealth. As to receipts. If the sum 
were for 2/, the stamp was 2d., if for a 
1,000/., 10s., when in due proportion it 
ought to be 8/. 6s. 8d. The poor man 
here paid more than sixteen times as much 
tax as the rich man, and if the sum went 
on to a 100,000/., or a 1,000,0002., the 
stamp was still only 10s. For any sum, 
too, expressed to be in full of all demands, 
whether for 2/. or a 1,000,000/. the 
stamp was always 10s. So that it might 
be fairly said, that the poor man in such a 
case paid a thousand times as much as 
the rich one. Next came the subject of 
appraisements. Here those who had the 
insolence to call themselves the higher 
orders had again the advantage, and they 
knew well how to keep it. No people 
surpassed them in that; and it appeared to 
him that this high-bloaded nobility and 
their clergy surpassed even the Jews in 
greediness and low cunning. The stamps 
on appraisements offered them another 
advantage. They could not miss that. 
The stamp on an appraisement not 
amounting to 50/., was 2s. 6d. If the 
things appraised amounted to 500/. in 
value, the stamp duty was 15s.; but if 
they amounted to more than 5001., as they 
frequently did to 5,000/. and sometimes 
even to 500,000/.,—nay, if they ex- 
ceeded that—though the amount was a 
1,000,000/. of money or more—the stamp 
duty was but 1/. They heard that, 
and could they know that such had 
been the fact? He hoped that they who 
had heard this statement had not partici- 
pated in making the law, and he hoped 
they would not participate in keeping it 
in force; What! make the poor trades- 
man pay, as in this instance he did, nearly 
forty times as much on the sale of his fur- 
niture, as the nobleman did on the sale of 
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his estate?-—while the tax on corn, too, 
was kept up to maintain the high value of 
his estate at the same time. He now came 
to another part of the subject. He did 
intend—and his hon. colleague knew that 
such had been his intention—to make this 
representation privately to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. If he had seen any 
marks of an intention on the part of the 
Government to do anything for the people, 
he should not have moved this resolution. 
But he saw no such intention. On the 
contrary, he saw an intention to keep in 
force all the bad measures, and not to 
take off one farthing of the taxes; and 
therefore it was, that he made this exhibi- 
tion of these crying wrongs, inflicted on 
the people by this unjust and mean no- 
bility, clergy, and landed gentry. He 
saw in the Ministry a resolution—a deter- 
mination—to carry through and enforce 
every measure, even at the point of the 
bayonet; and therefore he brought this 
matter under the consideration of the 
House. He now came toa part of this 
abominable Act—and, till he did come to 
it, he almost believed that a great part of 
those who passed it did not know what 
oing. He saw an hon. Gen- 


they were 
tleman take up the book, to see if his 


statements were correct. The hon. Gen- 
tleman would find nothing in it contrary 
to what he had stated. But, however, as 
it was terribly wicked to be out one word 
in quoting an Act of Parliament, he would 
read the part. ‘Till he came to that part 
of the Act, he thought they had overlooked 
the nature of the Act they were passing ; 
yet still it was very strange that, by acci- 
dent, they should make laws for the rich, 
and against thé poor in every instance. 
He was glad, however, to say, that there 
was one part where they were perfectly 
impartial. In that part, the taxation went 
on decreasing in degree, from the rich 
down to the poor. What was that part ? 
It was in the duty upon indentures—on 
apprentices’ indentures, in which case all 
the parties were tradesmen—there were no 
sons of noblemen, nor sons of baronets, 
nor of ministers of State, nor of parsons, 
who were apprentices. ‘Oh! certainly; 
do take care not to let the poor pay as 
much as the rich.” That was in appren- 
ticeships where the amount of duty went 
on regularly increasing with the amount 
of the premium, till it reached 1,000/., and 
they supposed, of course, that there would 
not be any premium above 1,000/. They 
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were just in that case, and he had to 
thank them for being so. But why did 
they not observe the same rule in other 
cases, where they themselves were con- 
cerned ? They did not, in cases where they 
were to be affected, as the owners of 
estates. They showed there, at least, that 
they understood something about Cocker, 
as an hon. Baronet had told his fellow- 
parishioners. An hon. Gentleman, in 
presenting a petition from Wolverhampton 
against the Assessed-taxes, had called 
that a tax of wicked partiality. They had 
shown that partiality in this Act. At 
last, after laying taxes on every body else, 
there was one matter of relationship which 
they had not forgotten, which they had 
put at the end of the Act, and which was 
a total exemption from the operation of 
the Act, upon all bonds, contracts, mort- 
gages, conveyances, deeds, and instru- 
ments whatever, exempted from the Stamp- 
duty. ‘ And for what, think you? Why, 
for building, repairing, or purchasing, 
houses or other buildings. And for whom, 
think you? Why, for the beneficed clergy!” 
Would the Reformed Parliament sanction 
that? Would they? Would they? Then, 
if they did, let them go afterwards, if they 
dared, and look their constituents in the 
face. He should now go to another part 
of the Act, and there he should show them 
the ingenuity used in framing it. It was 
said, that the country Gentlemen were lub- 
berly jolterhead fellows; but see how 
careful they were here! They looked after 
the timber and underwood—their lands 
and tenements—so closely, that one might 
think they were tied to the trade of a 
grazier, or butcher, or timber dealer. An 
auction duty of 7d. in the pound was 
imposed on the amount of the sale of 
any ‘freehold, customary copyhold, or 
leasehold lands, tenements, houses, or 
hereditaments, and any shares in the 
capital or joint stock of any corporation, 
or chartered company, and of any annuity 
or sums of money chartered thereon; and 
of any ships or vessels, and of any rever- 
sionary interest in the public funds, and of 
any plate or jewels.” Tradesmen had no 
plate and jewels; and so plate and jewels 
were to pay 7d. in the pound on their 
value; but, in all other things, tradesmen 
and farmers, reduced by poverty to sell 
their furniture—these people, who could 
least afford it, were to pay 1s, in the 
pound; while the “‘ careless and gener- 
ous” nobleman who made the laws, was to 
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pay, if he sold his property, 7d. in the 
pound—all the rest of the people were to 
pay Is. But was that all? Far from it. 
There was a duty of only 2d. in the pound 
(value) on wool sold at any auction, pro- 
vided it was so sold for the benefit of the 
growers or first purchasers; but if it came 
from Hampshire to London, and sold, or 
was carried thence down to Yorkshire, 
ahd then sold, it became liable to an 
auction duty of 1s. in the pound. Every 
thing was thus basely partial in this law— 
everything in it was mean and dirty! And 
was this the work of the high-blooded 
nobility? That was not all; no, nor half; 
for there was, besides what he had already 
mentioned, a total exemption from auction 
duty of several other things, which he 
should now mention—“ all goods dis- 
trained for rent, or for non-payment of 
tithes.” Aye, aye, goods so distrained 
belonged to the Jord or the parson; the 
tax must not touch them. There might 
be a tax on the farmer, who was obliged 
to sell his. stock; but not on the lord, 
when the lord took that stock for rent. In 
the next place, he called on them to mark 
the atrocity of this—yes, the atrocity—for 
it was impossible to use words strong 
enough to characterize it. All sales by 
auction for letting of lands and tenements, 
for lives or years, to be created by the 

erson on whose account such auction 
should be held, were exempted from the 
auction duty. So were all sales of woods, 
coppices, produce of mines or quarries, or 
materials for working the same; or on the 
sale of any cattle, and live or dead stock, 
or unmanufactured produce of land, so 
long as such sale of woods, coppices, pro- 
duce of mines or quarries, cattle, corn, 
stock, or produce of land be made, whilst 
they continue on the lands producing the 
same, and are sold for the benefit of the 
owner of such lands, or proprietor of such 
mines, or their agent. Did they mean to 
sit there, and represent that such laws 
ought still to continue in force? Were they 
the friends of the people, if they could 
bring themselves to declare that they 
would not look into this matter? Such 
were the facts of the case. Comment or 
advert on them he should not; forit would 
be impossible to make any observations 
stronger than were the facts themselves. 
What ought the House to do, then, if this 
state of facts were true? Hon. Gentlemen 
would have time to look into these acts, 
and see whether he was not right. There 
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ought to be a Committee of the, House to 
take’ into consideration these grievances— 
they ought to tell the people that at least 
they would look into these grievances, 
Let them tell the people so now. He 
would try them now.  Heshould conclude 
with moving a series of resolutions, of 
which this was the last—‘* That on the 
Ist of March, this House will take into 
consideration the nature, tendency, and 
effect of the several Acts of Parliament 
which impose taxes on stamps, and on 
things sold by auction.” All he asked, 
then, was to take these things into consi- 
deration. He would divide the House 
on the Motion—he certainly would do 
that and let the people see how many 
there were who were for taking these 
things into consideration. He did not 
want them to pledge themselves now, that 
they would repeal, or even modify these 
taxes; he only wanted them to say that 
they would take the matter into considera- 
tion, They must be satisfied that these 
laws were unjust—that they were most 
cruelly oppressive—that the rich, the 
noble, the landed, had long had the bene- 
fit of these laws, to the injury of the in- 
dustrious classes ; and that if that had not 
been the case, not one half of what we 
were now paying in taxes would have been 
necessary. That was capable of proof; 
Cocker would tell them that. There had | 
been a proposition by one of the Ministers 

to take thirty per cent from the fundhold- 
ers; but there would have been no need of 
that, if they who had so long had the 
benefit of these unjust laws had been 
pressed to pay up their arrears of taxes. 
If any noble Lord or hon. Baronet had 
escaped paying taxes, that, in thirty years, 
amounted to 60,000/., the people had 
suffered from that; for the Government 
had borrowed that amount of money, 
which it need not have done if. the 
taxes had been fairly levied on the noble 
Lord or the hon. Baronet. If an hon. 
Baronet made a sale of coppice and under- 
wood to the amount of 10,000/., on which 
he ought to have paid a duty, as poorer 
people paid it on the sale of their pro- 
perty, and he did not pay it, why, he got 
money into his pocket which ought not to 
have been there, but which ought to have 
been paid into the Treasury in due time. 
If that had been done, there would not 
have been any project to take thirty per 
cent without indemnification from the 
fundholder, while pensions, places, emolu- 
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ments, and the whole mass of plunder re- 
mained’ as they were. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving the following resolu- 
tions :— 


Resolved—That, by the Act of Parliament, 
passed on the 11th of July, 1815, being chapter 
184 of the fifty-fifth of George 3rd, im- 
posing certain duties on stamps, amounting 
annually, in the aggregate, to upwards of 
seven millions a-year, the utmost care has been 
taken to exempt the nobility and great landed 
proprietors from bearing any but a very small 
share of the burthen ; and further, to make the 
tax heavier and heavier, in proportion to the 
smallness of the amount of property on which 
it is levied ; so that each tax goes on, pressing 
heavier and heavier, from the very rich down 
to the very poor, as will clearly appear by a 
reference to the letter of the said Act. 

That, by this Act, various duties on lega- 
cies, and on property coming by intestate 
succession, are imposed, applicable to dif- 
ferent degrees of relationship between the 
legatees and the successors, and the deceased ; 
beginning at one per cent, and going on to 
ten per cent; but that, from these duties all 
freehold property is wholly exempt, and, 
therefore, from this tax, which is, on an 
average, about three per cent, on all other pro- 
perty in the kingdom left by will, or coming 
by intestate succession; the estates of the 
nobility. and landed gentry (including the 
advowsons and lay-tithes) are exempted ; while 
the father, the mother, the child of the fund- 
holder, the tradesman, the farmer, or other 
person bequeathing personal property, has 
one per cent. to pay on the amount of the 
legacy or intestate succession, while a brother 
who has had 1,000/. left him by a brother, 
has 301. to pay on this duty, and while 
a distant relation of the deceased has, 
on a legacy of the same amount, to pay 1001. 

That, in regard to probates of wills and 
letters of administration, if the deceased leave 
property above the value of 20/., his suc- 
cessors have to pay a stamp duty of 10s.— 
that is to say, at the rate of 2/. per cent. on 
the value of the property; but that, if the 
party dying leave by will any sum from 
30,000/. to 500,000/., the duty is only 11. 10s. 
per cent.; and that, in this case again, all 
freehold property is exempted. 

That, in the case of conveyances of all sorts, 
the duty upon a thing of 5/., or on anything 
under 201. value is 10s.; and the duty upon 
a thing of 200,000/. ‘value, or any sum above 
that, isa 1,000/.: so that, in the latter case, 
it may be less than 10s. per cent on the value 
of the thing conveyed ; and in the former case, 
if of 51. value, it is 200s. per cent. on the 
value of the thing conveyed; and thus, in this 
case, the poor man pays twenty times as much 
tax as the rich man on precisely the same sort 
of property, and under the same Act of Par- 

lament; and that, as the Act will show, the 
Weight of the duty goes on increasing from 
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10s. per cent to 200s. per cent, exactly in 
the proportion that the value of the property 
becomes smaller and smaller in amount. 

That, in the case of leases of lands, tene- 
ments, &c., where the yearly rent is 5/. the, 
stamp duty is 1/., or twenty per cent; but 
where the yearly rent is 1,0C0l. or any sum 
above that, the stamp duty is 10, or one per 
cent.; and that tax goes on, from 4004. 
a-year rental to 5/. a-year rental, getting 
heavier and heavier, but increasing in the 
small rentals in a most disproportionate 
degree. 

That, in the case of mortgages, bonds, and 
securities of every description, if the amount 
of the mortgage, for instance, be 25/., the 
amount of the stamp is 11., or 80s. per cent. ; 
but if the amount of the mortgage be 20,0001 
the amount of the stamp is 20/., or 2s. per 
cent : that, in this case, the poor man pays 
forty times as much tax as the rich man; and 
that the stamp is no more if the amount of 
the mortgage be 100,000/: ‘so that, in a case 
like this, the poor man pays two hundred 
times as much tax as the rich man; and that, 
in this case, also, the tax goes on increasing 
in weight as the taxed person becomes poor. 

That, in the case of annuities, if the 
annuity be for 10/., or under, the amount of 
the stamp is 1/.; and that, in due proportion, 
an annuity of 2,000/. ought to paya stamp 
duty of 200/.; but, instead of that, it pays a 
stamp duty of only 25/.; and if the annuity 
befor 10,000/., or any greater amount, it still 
pays a stamp of only 25/.; so that here the 
poor man pays forty or fifty times as much 
tax as the rich man; and that, in this case 
also, the tax goes on getting heavier and 
heavier as the parties become more and more 

oor. 

That, in the case of promissory notes and bills 
of exchange, not exceeding two months after 
date, if the sum be 40s. or above 40s. and not ex- 
ceeding 5/. 5s. the stampis 1s.; and, in the 
same proportion, the stamp on 3,000/, ought to 
be 28/. 11s.; but that it pays only 15s.; and 
that for any higher sum the stamp is no more 
than 1/. 5s. instead of being, on 10,000/., 
95/1. 4s,; and that, therefore, in the former 
case, while the poor man pays nearly one 
pound per cent., the rich man pays sixpence 
per cent.; and, in the latter case, while the 
poor man pays nearly one pound per cent. ; 
the rich man pays 3d. per cent.; and 
that, therefore, in the first case, the poor 
man pays forty times as much as the rich 
man; and, in the latter case, nearly eighty 
times as much as the rich man: and here, as 
in all the former cases, the tax becomes 
heavier and heavier, as the tax-payer becomes 
poorer and poorer; and that in bills of a 
longer date than two months, the partiality 
is still greater, and weighs still more heavily 
on the needy man. 

That, in the caseof insurance of lives, where 
the sum insured amounts to less than 500/. 
the stamp is 1/.; that, if it amount to 500/, 
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the stamp is 2/.; that, if it amount to 5,0001., 
or upwards, the stamp is 5/.; so that the 
man who insures 10,000/. pays only one 
shilling per cent.; while he who insures 
for less than 500/., and suppose that to be 
300/, pays six shillings and eight pence per 
cent; and thus the man of scanty means 
pays nearly seven times as much as the man 
of wealth. 

That, in the case of receipts, if the sum be 
21, the stamp is 2d., if the sum be 1,000/, 
the stamp is 10s; when, in due proportion, 
it ought to be 4, 3s. 4d., that thus the 
poor man pays more than eight times as much 
tax as the rich man: and, if the sum go on 
increasing to 100,000/. or 1,000,000. 
still the stamp is only 10s.; and that for any 
sum expressed to be in full of all demands, 
whether it be for 2/., or 1,000,000/., the 
stamp is always. 10s.; so that, in ghis case, 
it may be fairly said, that the poor man pays 
a thousand times as much tax as the rich. 

That, in the case of appraisements not 
exceeding the value of 50. in the value of the 
thing appraised, the stamp is 2s. 6d.; 
that, if the thing appraised exceeds 500/. in 
value, though it amount tc a million of money 
or more, the stamp is but 11; so that here 
the tax falls almost wholly on persons in the 
middle rank of life, and the estates of the 
nobility and landed gentry are all nearly 
exempt; that an estate of the value of 
100,000/. ought to pay an appraisement 
stamp of 250/., instead of the 1/. which it 
now pays; so that here the people in the 
middle rank of life pay, in many cases, two 
hundred and fifty times as much as the rich. 

That, with regard to apprenticeships, the 
parents of a poor boy, who give no premium 
at all with him, have 2/. to pay for the inden- 
tures and the counterpart; that in this case, 
however, where nobody but tradesmen are 
concerned, the stamp goes on gradually and 
fairly from 301. to 1,000/,; a premium under 
30/. paying 1/, stamp, and 1,000/. paying 
601. stamp ; because, in this case, the nobility, 
clergy, and landed gentry are not concerned ; 
and here we observe, that, while the ‘poor 
boy’s parents are thus taxed, the duties on 
settlements made by the rich pay only a 
25s. stamp on 1,000/. 

That there is a total exemption from this 
stamp-tax for all bonds, contracts, mortgages, 
conveyances,deeds, and instruments for making 
provisions for building, repairing,or purchasing 
houses and other buildings for the beneficed 
clergy on their benefices. 

That, by several Acts of Parliament, ending 
with 55 George 3rd., chapter 142, which Acts 
impose duties on things sold by auction, a 
duty of 7d. in the pound is imposed, in Great 
Britain, on the amount of the sale of any 
interest in possession or reversion, in any 
freehold, customary, copyhold, or leasehold 
lands, tenements, houses, or hereditaments, 
and on any share or shares in the capital or 
joint stock of any corporation or chartered 
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company, and of any annuities or sums of 
money charged thereon, and of any ships and 
vessels, and of any reversionary interest in the 
public funds, or of any plate or jewels; but 
that, on all sales of furniture, fixtures, pictures, 
books, horses, and carriages, and all other 
goods and chattels whatever, there is a duty 
ef 1s. in the pound: while on wool, sold for the 
benefit of the land-owner or his tenant, 
or the first purchaser, the duty is only 2d. 
in the pound ; and that, from thisduty, all sales 
of goods distrained for rent or tithes, and all 
sales of Jeases of lands or tenements, and all 
sales of woods, coppices, cattle, live or dead 
stock, and all unmanufactured produce of 
land, and of all produce ofmines, when thesales 
are made on thelands or at the mines are wholly 
exempted, as well as all the produce of 
quarries, or of implements used in quarries, 
mines, or farms; and that thus, while every 
product of the hand of man has to bear this 
tax in almost a double degree compared with 
lands and tenements themselves, the produce 
of the land bears no part of this tax, which 
is thus shifted from the shoulders of the great 
and the rich, and made to fall almost exclu- 
sively on the middle and working classes 
of society, 

That, on the first day of March next, this 
House will take into its consideration the 
nature, tendency, and effects, of the several 
Acts of Parliament, which impose taxes on 
stamps and on things sold by auction. 


Mr, Baldwin seconded the Motion, 
which he thought was practically directed 
to obtain an advantage for the people. 
He trusted that the Government would 
direct their attention to these matters, . 
and use their utmost endeavours to re- 
duce some of the taxes that pressed 
heavily on manufacturing industry, among 
the chief of which he mentioned the duty 
on glass. 

Lord Althorp said, that the cases 
alluded to by the hon, member for Old- 
ham as cases of inequality in the Stamp- 
laws, and the duty on auctions, arose, 
in some measure from the Stamp-duties 
being divided into different classes; 
so that the proportion of one duty to 
another was not so accurately marked as 
it might have been. He admitted that 
when the property came to equal a large 
amount, the Stamp-duty was not so high 
as it would have been if the rate of in- 
crease from the lowest sums had been 
regularly continued, They were regular 
to a certain extent, The hon. Gentleman 
would find that, in every case of taxation, 
for instance, in the Assessed-taxes, when 
the amount became considerable, the per 
centage on which the taxes had been cal- 
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culated was diminished. As to what had 
been said about the duty on the transfer of 
freeholds, the hon. Member should recol- 
lect that the expense of conveying free- 
hold property was greater than on the 
transfer of personal property. That 
was one of the reasons on which the 
amount of duty was small. Another 
ground was, that if the Legacy-duty on 
the landed property of the country was 
considerable, the whole of that property, 
in a little more than a century, would get 
into the hands of the Government. He 
was not answerable for Acts of Parliament 
passed in the year 1815; but he believed 
that what he had stated was then, and 
had been since, the reason given for the 
enactments in question. With respect to 
the Stamp-duties, ever since he had been 
in office, he had wished to bring them 
altogether under the consideration of 
Parliament. The bills on the subject 
were prepared ; but he would leave hon. 
Members to guess how much was to be 
done, when he told them that 240 Acts 
required to be consolidated. There were 
eleven Acts to be passed ; and he —s to 
any hon. Member, especially if that hon. 
Member had had a seat in the last Parlia- 
ment, whether, in the state of things that 
had existed within the last two years, it 
would have been an easy matter to pass 
eleven Bills through Parliament? He was 
not now under the same difficulties, and 
either himself or some other person con- 
nected with the Government would be 
prepared to bring the subject of the Stamp- 
duties under consideration, The hon. 
Member would then have the opportunity 
of discussing the difference of the scale of 
duties, He agreed, in some measure, with 
the hon. Member, that some of the duties 
on the lower sums were too high, and that 
some alteration was necessary. But he 
did not think, that such an alteration as 
the hon. Member seemed to want ought 
to be made; nor did he believe that the 
hon. Member himself, on a fuller consi- 
deration of the matter, and after hearing 
all that could be said, would entertain 
exactly his present opinions. He (Lord 
Althorp) should object to agreeing to the 
present Resolution, taking as it did the 
House by surprise: but he hoped and 
trusted that at another time, and in a 
more regular manner, the subject would 
come fairly under the consideration of 
the House, With respect to the matter 
mentioned by the hon. seconder, the 
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member for Cork, as to the taking off the 
Glass-duty, he had no hesitation in de- 
claring that his wish had been, to take 
off the duty on that manufacture; but he 
was bound to say, that after the taxes 
which had been repealed, and considering 
the situation in which we now stood, he 
could not make any promise as to the re- 
moval of that duty. The hon. Member 
for Oldham had represented that the 
Stamp-duties pressed on the poorest 
classes of the people. On the poor, but 
not on the poorest, he admitted that they 
did [An Hon. Member said across the 
Table: Indirectly they press upon the 
poorest.] Why, it was impossible to 
invent any tax that directly or indirectly 
would not, press upon every class in the 
community. All must have that effect. 
He confessed, that if he had his choice 
there were others which bore more di- 
rectly on the industry and comforts of the 
poor, that he should prefer seeing taken off. 
He did not suppose, if he went over the 
statement of the hon. member for Oldham, 
he should not find it correct as to the 
facts stated; but he must say, that he 
did not agree with that hon. Member in 
his inferences. It might be true, that the 
effect of these taxes was what the hon. 
Member had described it; but he could 
not agree that they had been imposed in 
an unequal manner with the view and 
intention of relieving the rich and press- 
ing on the poor. If that was their 
effect it was most unfortunate; but he 
must think that the hon. Member had in 
some degree exaggerated the inequality 
and its consequences. 

Mr. O’Connell said, it seemed to him 
that the case had been made stronger 
by the observations of the noble Lord than 
it had been left by the statement of the 
hon. member for Oldham ; for the state- 
ment of the noble Lord had, in effect, 
shown that there were other taxes in 
which the same inequality existed. That 
inequality did oppress the poor. He could 
not agree with the noble Lord that the 
poorest class were not oppressed by these 
taxes, for every man who wanted to rent 
a tenement of 5/, a-year—and wretched 
indeed must he be who in England did 
not rent a tenement as good as that— 
every such man was oppressed by these 
taxes. Every lease of such a tenement— 
[An Hon. Member said, that leases were 
never granted of such tenements]. In- 
deed |. then, what. security could such 
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tenants have, that they would not be turn- 
ed out at a moment’s notice? But, at 
least, the poorest classes were directly op- 
pressed by another branch of the Stamp 
laws, to-which they must contribute if 
they wanted time to raise a sum, or to 
give security for a fellow-labourer, the 
tax pressed on them at once and directly. 
He hoped that the noble Lord would con- 
sent to a Committee; for to come and 
tell them that there were eleven Acts of 
Parliament, and that they should be 
brought in at some other time, was not 
affording that practical relief which the 
people of England were entitled to expect. 
All that was wanted was, a just apportion- 
ment of these taxes, and he did not yield 
to the objection to increasing the taxes on 
property. He wished, that the Motion 
had been drawn up in such a shape . that 
they. could divide the House. upon it. He 
should suggest to the hon. member for 
Oldham to withdraw this Resolution, and 
bring it forward in another shape, and 
upon notice, so that every Member would 
be fully prepared to go into the subject. 

Mr. Hume also recommended the hon. 
member for Oldham to pursue that 
course. 

Mr. Harvey could nur agree with the 
suggestion just thrown out for the adoption 
of the hon. member for Oldham, without at 
the same time taking the opportunity of 
saying, that during the six years he had 
sat in that House he had never heard a 
statement, and a motion in connection 
with it, so straightforward and practically 
useful as that submitted by the hon. 
member for Oldham. The hon. member 
had gone to the root of the evil, and in 
plain, unpretending language, advocated 
the interests of that class of the commu- 


nity which had heretofore scarcely found 


an advocate. in that House. All civilized 
society depended on this great principle— 
that, however unequal the condition of 
parties might be, there should, at least, be 
equal law and justice for all. The hon. 
Member had proved that this was not the 
case. His Motion would work great good 
amongst the people. Unless Ministers 
were prepared to review the whole system 
of taxation, they must resort to the same 
measures of coercion in this country which 
they wished to apply to Ireland. When 
the hon. Member’s resolutions should be 
read in every cottage, as he trusted they 
would, Ministers would find it impossible 
to stop the current of indignation: which 
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they would excite.’ The hon. Gentlems:. 
concluded by saying, that he was satisfied 
the House required a stimulus to the per- 
formance of its duty. 

Mr. Robinson thought it would be more 
easy to find objections in point of form to 
the Motion of the hon. member for Old- 
ham, than to answer it in substance. - He 
had called the attention of the House to 
this subject on several former occasions, 
and he was glad it was now again brought 
forward. He rose, from a sense of impe- 
rative duty, to inform the noble Lord, who 
was not blameable for this measure, that 
the species of answer given to the Motion 
would be anything but satisfactory to the 
country. In point of fact, these. taxes 
pressed in the inverse ratio of the amount 
of property. The whole was founded.on 
a most grievously unjust and impolitic 
system. He was surprised when he heard 
the noble Lord (whose acuteness he well 
knew) state that these taxes did not op- 
press the poor. He wished to suggest 
that, instead of having a Committee on 
the Stamp Acts, they should have a Com- 
mittee upon the taxes generally. He 
asked the hon. Member for Oldham not 
to embarrass the proceedings of the House, 
by. pressing his Motion to a division to- 
night. The reason for objecting to a 
Property-tax was quite evident, namely, 
that at present property was exempted, and 
those who owned it, would not, therefore, 
willingly consent to the impost. 

Mr. Cobbett observed, that he should 
be guided in his course by that which he 
thought most conducive to the. good of 
the country, without much regard to the 
convenience of the House, and none to 
the consideration of what might be for or 
against his own character. That mode 
which seemed most likely to lead to 
a beneficial result he should adopt. He 
wished to make two or three remarks oa 
what had fallen from the noble Lord. 

The Speaker intimated that the present 
was not the fit occasion, according to the 
forms of the House. 

Mr, Faithfull hoped that the Motion 
would not be withdrawn, and contended 
that, even though it might be tinged with 
irregularity, the Reformed House of Com- 
mons would not allow itself to be bound 
hand and foot. by technicalities. He es- 
pecially entreated the Solicitor General to 
proceed with his undertaking, the object 
of which was, to break up the monopoly 
of the law, and to restore the reign of 
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reason and common sense, in the transfer 
of property. He trusted that the House, 
in its very commencement, would take 
such a course as would induce the oo 
to place confidence in a Reformed Parlia- 
ment, which alone could prevent anarchy 
and confusion. 

-Mr. Warburton called the attention of 
the hon. member for Oldham to the fact, 
that. the House was only about to pro- 
ceed pro’ forma, as regarded the sup- 
plies. He concurred in the principle of 
the Resolutions; and if they were now 
withdrawn, printed, and brought forward 
on a future day, he had no doubt they 
would receive fuller and more satisfactory 
attention than if they were now pressed 
to a division. By such a course many 
votes would be gained to them. 

An Hon. Member suggested, that they 
should be separated, and that the pro- 
posal for inquiry should stand by itself. 

Mr. Lloyd recommended the adoption 
of the suggestion of the hon. member for 
Middlesex. 

Mr. Ruthven declared that, although 
he approved of the principle of the Reso- 
lutions, he would not thus hastily and pre- 
maturely vote for them. 

Mr. Cobbett withdrew his Resolutions. 

The Report of the Committee of Supply 
brought up. 


» Coercive Laws ror IreLanp.] On 
the question that the Resolution granting 
3,000,000/. for the service of the year 
be read a second time, 

Mr. O’ Connell rose toaddress the House. 
Often as he had endeavoured to direct 
its sympathies towards the wrongs of 
his country, unhappy, ill-fated Ireland, 
he never felt so painfully anxious as at 
that moment. He would most carefully 
avoid all yehemence of expression—indeed 
he felt far too deeply to vent his feeling 
in mere vituperation. He had, on a 
former occasion, made use of the terms 
“brutal and sanguinary” in reference to 
the Address in answer to the Speech from 
the Throne; that Address having since 
obtained the sanction of that House, he 
would no longer apply to it the language 
of reproach, ' His’ present object was far 
other than attempting to characterize by 
strong language the proceedings of Minis- 
ters towards Ireland. No; the injuries 
were so deep, that to denounce them in 
mere abusive language would: deprive 


gtief of its dignity. He could’ wish to 
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address the House’in reference to the 
threatened measures of Ministers so as 
to be known to belong to the country 
menaced, by his accent. He would speak, 
as he most certainly should feel it his 
duty to do, if Ministers threatened to de- 
prive the people of England or of Scotland 
of the benefit of the laws, substituting in 
their stead the most iron and remorseless 
despotism. He would speak as he-should 
feel if the liberties of Englishmen were 
threatened with destruction, as he should 
feelj if outlawry were declared © against 
the whole people of Scotland—as if either 
were about to be handed over, like his 
unhappy countrymen, to the tender mercies 
of two or three English military officers, 
provided they “‘ have been two years in 
the service, and have attained the age of 
twenty-one.” In this comparatively tran- 
quil temper would he address them, hoping 
to obtain the ear, in pointing out in their 
true features, in all their hideous deform- 
ity, the measures with which his country 
was threatened by the King’s Ministers— 
measures to which a free-born English- 
man must feel that death would be pre- 
ferable, depriving him, as they would, 
of all the rights of one not born in the 
veriest slavery. Yes, though an Irishman— 
a mere Irishman—the iron of despotism 
had not so eaten into nis soul, that he did 
not bitterly hate slavery, and dearly love 
liberty. As a lover of liberty he denoun- 
ced the cruelty —themadness—the wicked- 
ness—of the policy pursued so long 
towards Ireland, and which it was now 
endeavoured to crown by a measure 
depriving it altogether of the protection 
of the British laws. He had been taunted 
by the right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
and another hon. Memberg§and the taunt 
had been loudly cheered, with having, by 
his speeches and writings, instigated meet- 
ings in Ireland, from the personal conse- 
quences of which he had ever shrunk. 
Never was there assertion more destitute 
of foundation in fact, and he had a right 
to expect that such would be the under- 
standing of the House. All the great 
anti-tithe meetings were held, not only 
without his suggestion, but when be was 
actually absent from Ireland. Indeed, 
were he not absent from Ireland at the 
time, the more than probability was, that 
these meetings would not have been held 
at all, and, so far was he from being the 
originator of them that he would have 
undertaken to prove before the Committee 
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of Inquiry which he demanded the first 
night of the debate on the Address, that 
the suggestion of anti-tithe meetings 
originated wholly and exclusively from a 
friend of Lord Anglesey, and one who had 
received many marks of his favour. Then 
as to his shrinking from attending these 
meetings—no matter whence they had 
originated—why, the fact was, that he was 
in this country, ful] 300 miles from the 
nearest of them, and the Castle ‘circular 
prohibiting them, after the issue of which 
not one was held, was in full operation 
before he left England on his return to 
Ireland. That showed the truth of the 
right hon. Secretary’s taunt, and he men- 
tioned the facts only as an appeal to the 
humanity of those who were so ready with 
their cheers whenever he was the object of 
calumny: but enough of self. He had 
said, he wished to invite their attention to 
the mad and wicked measures of coercion 
with which they were threatened in his un- 
fortunate country. And, good Heavens! 
what a pretext was put forward by the 
individual who, in another place, was re- 
presented to have originated them, Was 
there a case made out with even the sem- 
bleuce of plausibility 2? Were they reasons 
Wo.._y of a statesman to whom the desti- 
nies of a great people were intrusted ? 
Reasons, did he say ? Why, the drivellings 
of old doating senility—the ravings of 
antiquated womanhood—were more dig- 
nified than those gossiping stories so gar- 
rulously put forth as reasons for the mea- 
sure he alluded to. They were told that 
the Ministers stood so well with that House 
that they could count on a strong major- 
ity; so undoubting was the confidence in 
the uprightness of their intentions that 
Ministers, who had already done so much 
for Ireland, would not seek for such extra- 
ordinary powers but with a view to effect- 
ing more good for that country. He could 
wish to see their claim to despotic power 
rested on their past doings towards Ire- 
land. Let the House see what they had 
done. They had proposed two good mea- 
sures—one of Church Reform, and one 
respecting Corporations, He was ready to 
admit, that so far as the abolition of the 
Church-cess went—the first of their mea- 
sures was a boon to Ireland, but no fur- 
ther ; besides that its beneficent operations 
would be wholly prospective, it relieved 
no other existing burthen connected with 
the monstrous Church Establishment, and 
it left the tithe-war where it now was—in 
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all its ignominious glory. It was true 
that he had met the announcement of the 
measure cheerily; he was not disposed to 
retract a letter of his approbation of its 
general tendency; it was too seldom that 
such opportunities of hailing measures of 
kindness towards Ireland were afforded 
him. He repeated, that the abolition of 
the Vestry-cess would be a boon to Ire- 
land. He would go further, and say, that 
it would be a boon to a greater extent 
than the noble Lord (Althorp) himself had 
stated, The noble Lord had valued that 
cess at from 60,0007. to 70,000/. per 
annum, it was more; it was nearer to 
80,000/., and was certainly 70,0007. But 
how could the noble Lord, with such a 
fact staring him in the face, have rated 
the entire Church property in [reland, with 
its thousands of acres, and its rents, and 
its tithes, so low as from 700,000/, to 
800,000/. per annum? What, only ten 
times more than the Vestry-cess? The 
supposition was absurd; so much so, that 
he need only thus point it out to prove its 
base delusion, But no other burthen or 
grievance would be relieved by the 
proposed Church Reform, and the wart 
against the poor man’s pigs and his tenth 
potatoe would not be even suspended by 
it. Then why, it might be asked, did he 
the other evening so warmly approve of 
it? Because it established a good prin- 
ciple—because it admitted what had been 
so often denied in that House and else- 
where, that the Irish Church Establish- 
ment was far too massive and costly for 
the wants, ay, the spiritual wants, of its 
members—according to the noble Lord, at 
Hitherto the mon- 
strous abuses of that Establishment were 
bolstered up by the assertion of the spi- 
ritual wants of its members—that is, that 
the tithes and Church cesses and Episco- 
pal rentals were justifiably collected, in 
order to reward those who ministered to 
those spiritual wants for their labours. 
But the noble Lord’s measure recognized 
an admirable principle, from which he 
could not shrink—namely, that where there 
were no spiritual wants, there was ta be 
no spiritual receiver of tithes and Church 
rentals, and he, therefore, hailed it with 
satisfaction ; indeed, Ministers had already 
acted on that principle themselves: they 
had kept the vacant bishopric of Water- 
ford just like adummy hand in whist, not 
filled up by any actual person, and yet’ 
open to an occupant, Of course the spir 
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ritual wants of the bishopric were not very 
pressing, otherwise they would not thus 
have made a dummy of it: and as there 
were no spiritual wants, of course there 
was no spiritual administrant to be reward- 
ed. On this excellent principle of—no 
work no pay—the noble Lord promised 
them ten other dummies in the Irish 
Church; and thus the property of these 
ten do-nothings would be available to the 
purposes.of the State. To say otherwise, 
and to maintain that the overplus Church 
property should be applied only to eccle- 
siastical purposes, was a fantastical asser- 
tion which every honest and intelligent 
man in either country would scout with 
scorn. Having made the admission of 
these excellent principles of Church Re- 
form, they might invest their Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners with as many cobweb 
forms and injunctions as they pleased, that 
admission could not be eluded, and the 
measure would produce much more benefit 
(and he was anxious that this should be 
understood elsewhere) than might be ap- 
parent on the face of it. But if prospective 
benefits might arise from the measure, it 
did not afford any present relief to the 
distresses of Ireland. Would the wretched 


peasant have one potatoe more to eat, or 
would a day’s more employment be given 
to the starving labourers of the present 


generation. Was there anything to miti- 
gate existing suffering, or to conciliate 
towards a government the affections of a 
population driven to extremities by its 
misconduct? He entreated the noble 
Lord to look at the present turbulent state 
of Ireland. He would not enter into the 
measure of Corporate Reform for Ireland, 
though he was quite ready to give Minis- 
ters full credit for intended benefits. No 
man should find him stingy in his praise 
of anything which would promote his 
country’s good. Before he proceeded 
further, he thought it but due to the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland to declare, that 
he had heard his declarations the other 
evening of regard for Ireland with heartfelt 
satisfaction, He gave him full credit for 
their sincerity; indeed, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s expressions were “ music to 
his soul,” and he begged the right hon. 
Gentleman to understand, that. he should 
deeply regret if any expression directed 
against the statesman should have, for a 
moment, sounded like a want of courtesy, 
tothe Gentleman. It was also but justice 
to the right hon. Gentleman to mention, 
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that the right hon. Gentleman had clearly 
fixed the responsibility of the policy pur- 
sued towards Ireland on the government 
of which he was only a Member, and that 
his colleagues were as responsible as he 
was; indeed, judging by what had since 
taken place elsewhere, more so. That 
declaration was but justice to the right 
hon. Gentleman, whom in future he would 
not hold more responsible for the acts of 
the King’s Government than his colleagues. 
But to return to the measures of coercion 
with which Ministers threatened Ireland. 
The House might, perhaps, laugh at what 
he was about to calmly state concerning 
those measures, nevertheless he would not 
hesitate to declare, that he hoped to see 
the day when the head of the Government 
which had dared to bring forward such an 
outrageous violation of all law and justice 
would be made to answer for his conduct 
to the justly indignant Commons of the 
United Empire. It was for that House that 
evening to tell the Minister who had thus 
insulted a Reformed Parliament—and ina 
voice, too, that could not be mistaken—- 
that a Reformed Parliament would not 
sanction the suspension of all law, and 
would indignantly spurn coercion where a 
peaceable and constitutional remedy was 
practicable. Such was the object he then 
proposed to himself, for he was much more 
anxious to elicit the sentiments of the 
English and Scotch Members respecting 
the proposed despotic policy towards Ire- 
land of Ministers than express his own. 
He had been taunted there and elsewhere 
with thwarting the views of Ministers by 
premature and uncalled-for objections. 
He ought to have awaited, it was said, the 
promulgation of their measures, confident 
that a Reformed Parliament and an en- 
lightened Press would not sanction any 
measure of unnecessary severity and un- 
accompanied by measures conciliatory and 
remedial of the grievances of Ireland. He 
was not angry that he had been thus 
taunted; indeed, he hailed it as a pledge 
that he should be supported on the present 
occasion. The supporters of the Address 
had distinctly stated, that by voting for 
it they were far from pledging themselves 
to unconstitutional measures of coercion. 
No, they were not pledges for drum-head 
courts-martial, for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, for the Insurrection Act, and 
the other mild and constitutional measures 
of conciliation and remedy promised them 
by Ministers, Those who, in a spirit of loy- 
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alty, which even in its excess was to be 
respected, had voted for the Address did 
not pledge themselves to the measures of 
Ministers ; and if they did not violently 
oppose the Ministers, they, at all events, 
had then the opportunity of calling upon 
them to halt in their mad and wicked ca- 
reer, by telling the noble head of the Go- 
vernment, that it was not so certain a 
matter that the people of England, speak- 
ing through their Representatives, would 
aid him in coercing Ireland into a state of 
utter degradation and slavery. They might 
tell the noble Lord to stay his despotic 
proceedings, because they were, moreover, 
quite opposed to the declarations of his 
colleagues [No]. No? Pray did the House 
forget the recent speech of the right hon. 
Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. S. Rice) 
when, after proving, in an elaborate 
speech, that Ireland was the most prosper- 
ous and flourishing country in the world, 
he ended with the ‘ lame, and impotent 
conclusion,” of an admission, thatits popu- 
lation was in a state of the utmost poverty 
and wretchedness? The right hon. Gen- 
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tleman on that occasion taunted him 
(Mr. O’Connell) .with having on former 
occasions praised the Whigs, and yet now 


denounced them. But where was the in- 
consistency? Did it follow, that they 
should hold up to praise the feebleness of 
eighty, for the firmness displayed by the 
same man at forty. Because he had 
justly praised Ministers for their excellent 
Reform Bill—was he, therefore, not to re- 
proach them for their atrocious policy 
towards Ireland? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman taunted him—and that was what 
he wished to direct the attention of the 
House to—with having, without any proof 
or foundation whatever, thus denounced 
their policy towards Ireland as atrocious 
—asking him, with a tone of triumph, 
was such an epithet applicable to men who 
had not done away with Trial by Jury in 
Ireland, or who had not suspended the 
Habeas Corpus Act? Pray how would 
the right hon. Gentleman himself answer 
the questions now? He, amember of the 
Government, and as such received by the 
House as expressing its views and inten- 
tions, thus a very few days ago told them, 
that they whose ranks he had joined were 
incapable of such monstrous propositions ; 
and yet—but all in good time—was it, he 
would ask, fair to the House, in Ministers 
who cheered their right hon.. colleague, 
to thus permit him to deceive the House 
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into a belief that no such coercion was 
intended? Was there no friendly hand 
to pull him back when he was thus com- 
mitting himself and the Government ?—no 
colleague to set the right hon. Gentleman 
right when he was denouncing him as a 
calumniator, for charging Ministers with 
designing measures which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself must now support ? 
It was true, he (Mr. O’Connell) had more 
than once taunted the Whigs as the worst 
enemies of his country, and for doing so 
had been blamed by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Robert Peel) among others, for 
tipping up old stories of national wrong, 
the very antiquity of which proved their 
inapplicability to the present state of. pub- 
lic affairs. But he would ask, if he found 
the deeds. of the present rulers of Ireland 
not only as mischievous and unjust, and 
as fatal to its welfare as any of bygonetimes, 
while they were supported by falsehood 
more glaring, were the Whigs of the pre- 
sent day to escape the reproach of the 
crimes of their predecessors? He owed 
it to the several hon. and ingenuous per- 
sons who, though lovers of liberty them- 
selves, yet respected the character of 
Whig, to remind the House of the great 
debt of gratitude which Ireland owed to 
that party. When he told them that the 
grossest violation of a solemn compact in 
history — the violation of the treaty of 
Limerick—was the act of the Whigs, those 
Gentlemen might, perhaps, be less ardent 
in their admiration and less certain in their 
confidence. Yes that, the blackest spot in 
the annals of English rule in Ireland—the 
violation of the Treaty of Limerick—a 
black spot yet unwashed, was an eternal 
record of Whig perfidy. The Irish army 
in Limerick was numerous, confident, and 
well equipped, when that treaty, which 
pledged the Whig King, and his Whig 
Ministers, to granting equal laws and 
liberties to his Catholic subjects, was signed. 
Scarcely was the seal annexed when a 
strong French force arrived almost under 
the walls of the town. What did the 
Irish army do under these unexpectedly 
favourable circumstances? Why, unlike 
their Whig opponents, like men of honour, 
they had plighted their word, they refused 
the succour of France, they abided by 
their treaty. And what was their reward ? 
—the most shameless violation of the 
treaty, in the first instance by William 
himself, and the still more atrocious ‘‘ No 
Popery” Acts of the Whigs of the days . 
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of the Marlborough victories — the 
Waterloos of that time when the Whigs 
were, not merely strong, they were ram- 
pant in power—those ‘‘ No Popery”. Acts 
were all violations of the Treaty of Limer- 
ick. - Well, but all this was obsolete. Be 
it so; let. them come down to modern 
times, to the very Whigs now in office. 
In 1807 the Whigs were in office—cer- 
tainly for a very short period; but, short 
as it was, long enough to inflict irrepara- 
ble injury in Ireland—they then fabricated 
the Insurrection Act for Ireland, which 
was carried into operation by their Tory 
successors, with the entire assent of its 
original parents. In most meet sequence 
with this mild and conciliatory measure, 
the same party, and almost the very 
same men, now came forward with a mea- 
sure, compared with which, in atrocity and 
despotism, all their preceding acts sink into 
insignificance, a measure which unites all 
the harshest features of all former tyran- 
nies with some peculiarly their own, con- 
taining, among its minor provisions, the 
curfew tyranny of the Normans, and the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus of the 
Tory misrule, and their own Insurrection 
Act and Martial-law, along with the 
rather novel propositions of unlimited im- 
prisonment, by persons entirely irresponsi- 
ble to any legal tribunal, with a total 
abolition of the right of petition, making 
the chartered right of every British subject 
a mere dead letter, so that no man in Ire- 
land should in future dare to complain of 
any grievance, there being no tribunal to 
appeal to, no Parliament for the oppressed 
Irish to look to for protection, and the 
unhappy complainant being liable to im- 
prisonment and loss of freedom, property, 
and perhaps life, at the suspicion or caprice 
of the Irish Government. These were parts 
of the accumulation of favours which the 
Whigs were about to confer on Ireland. 
Now, let it be understood, that if that 
atrocious measure passed into a law, the 
people of Ireland would be liable to loss of 
property and personal freedom—might be 
imprisoned at the mere pleasure of the 
Lord Lieutenant or the Irish Secretary, 
without any redress whatever, if impri- 
soned unjustly, for merely meeting toge- 
ther to petition for redress for their griev- 
ances, Nay, it depended on the mere 
caprice of the Irish authorities, and this 
to religious minds was well worthy of con- 
sideration, to pronounce a strictly religious 
Meeting as incurring the censures of this 
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law. But even these provisions were not 
all; there was one, if possible, still more 
atrocious behind—he meant the Bill for 
changing the venue. 

Mr. Wynn rose to order. He begged 
to submit to the Speaker, whether it was 
within the rules of debate, that any hon. 
Member should discuss measures not. yet 
before the House, and which were in pro- 
gress in another place. While the hon. 
Gentleman was discussing general topics 
relating to Ireland, he did not interrupt 
him; but now he was entering upon the 
specific provisions of a particular Bill, he 
felt it his duty to interpose and to appeal 
to the Chair. The Bill to which the hon. 
Member referred, might perhaps never 
come before the House of Commons. 

Mr. O’Connell: -1 have been given to 
understand that the King’s Ministers have 
certain measures to propose; and before 
agreeing to any supply, I am anxious to 
ascertain the nature of those measures. 
| have not specified a single provision of 
those measures. 

The Speaker: That. which the right 
hon. Gentleman, who spoke last but ‘one, 
has stated upon the subject of order is 
perfectly correct, and completely in accord- 
ance with the rules and practice of this 
House ; but the difficulty I have is in de- 
termining whether or not the principles 
he laid down are strictly applicable to the 
mode in which the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin has brought the intentions 
——or supposed intentions—of his Majesty’s 
Government under consideration. It is, 
I must assume, a matter beyond all ques- 
tion, that nothing is more disorderly or 
inconvenient, than that details should be 
brought under the consideration of this 
House, of a measure presumed to have 
been introduced into the other House of 
Parliament. The rule of order is per- 
fectly distinct and indisputable; but the 
great difficulty I have experienced, and 
which must always be felt, is in drawing 
the exact line between a general discussion 
with respect to the intentions, real or sup- 
posed, of the King’s Government, and the 
discussion of the details of a measure 
which public notoriety had declared to 
have been under the consideration of the 
House of Lords. There cannot, and there 
never has been, the slightest doubt of the 
accuracy with which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has stated the rule of order; and 
the effect of that statement will I trust, 
be to prevent the hon. and learned Gentle~ 
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man being off his guard in any further ob- 
servation or inquiry he may address to 
the advisers of the Crown, 

Mr. O’Connell then continued to the 
following effect—the exceedingly courteous 
manner in which the opinion of the Chair 
is always announced in this House would, 
of itself, make me most anxious to avoid 
any topic that could in the slightest degree 
render it necessary for you, Sir, to advert 
to any course which I might be pursuing 
in any other terms than those of concur- 
rence and approbation ; but I really think 
that I shall not have any difficulty in 
reconciling the observations and inquiries 
which 1 have made, and those which I 
intend to make, with the rules and prac- 
tice of this House. I rise to put some 
questions to the members of his Majesty’s 
Government, respecting a measure which 
I understand they have in contemplation, 
and which measure they will not be able 
to carry into effect if the present vote of 
supply be refused. The Finance Mi- 
nister of the Crown comes forward to 
demand a vote of 3,000,000/., and there- 
upon I rise to speak to his general 
and particular policy; I am sorry that 
one member of that Government hap- 
pens now to be absent—I mean the mem- 
ber for the prosperous town of Leeds—for 
I might in that case have had an opportu- 
nity of meeting, with some effect, the taunt 
which I suffered at his hands the other 
night, on the subject of a Repeal of the 
Union. I understand, that it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to submit to this 
House a measure for changing the venue 
in Ireland. Now, when the hon. and 
learned Gentleman asked which was the 
mode best calculated to promote the ends 
of justice, and to secure to a man the 
benefits of a fair trial—which would be 
better for him, to be tried by a jury of pre- 
judiced persons, or by twelve honest en- 
lightened Englishmen ;—when he aked 
that question, and in effect answered it 
for himself—I should have liked to inquire 
of him whether a native of the South 
would stand any chance of justice at all 
if tried by a jury of Orangemen in the 
North? That, in fact, was his argument ; 


but I do not adopt the calumnies against 
the Orangemen of the North. But I take 
the hon. and learned Gentleman at his 
word, and if he looks upon a prejudiced 
Orange tribunal as most dangerous to 
justice, what does he say to changing the 
venue? I tell that hon, and learned Gen- 
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tleman, and I tell his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that the rebellion in Massachusetts, 
or rather, I should say, the revolution 
there, had its origin in a much slighter 
cause than that which now aggrieves the 
Irish people. I call it a revolution, and 
even had it not been successful, I should 
not have termed it arebellion. It is not 
every struggle that deserves to be called 
a rebellion; if the right of the suffering 
parties be clear—if the oppression prac- 
tised upon them be more than human 
nature can endure, who will call their just 
resistance a rebellion? What drew down 
the revolutionary war which separated 
America from England — what but the 
tefusal to accord to the Americans any 
other than a trial by Englishmen? Some- 
thing infinitely worse, however, is intended 
for the Irish than even the transmission 
of the Catholics of the South to be tried 
by the prejudiced Orangemen of the 
North. If such a course of policy be 
attempted, I hope most confidently that it 
will be instantly and signally defeated. 
I do hope and expect that it will be at 
once repudiated by the high-minded Re- 
formers of England. I ask, will such a 
policy be sanctioned by this House, 
composed as it now is, of a great 
body of enlightened Reformers. I ask 
you, the Reformers of England, will you 
say, that the Trial by Jury is to become a 
dead letter, and that the Writ of Habeas 
Corpus is to cease—that the single declar- 
ation of one man is sufficient for the im- 
prisonment of the Irish people—that we, 
the Irish, are to hold our liberties at the 
will and pleasure of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and that his single dictum is sufficient to 
put a whole district out of the pale of the 
law? The hon. member for Oldham, with 
the straight-forward good sense which 
marks everything that falls from him, 
declines to call this measure a suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus; he prefers using 
terms which have nothing of art in them, 
and he tells us plainly that which every 
man must understand, and which cor- 
rectly describes the literal fact, namely, 
that this is neither more nor less than @ 
power of indefinite imprisonment—an ab- 
solute power of imprisonment; and even 
when you do bring the Irish to trial, by 
what sort of tribunal is their guilt or inno- 
cence to be ascertained? Forsooth, by 
five military officers, who have been two 
years in the service, and have attained the 
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Mr. Sheil: A majority of the five will 
be sufficient to find an Irishman guilty, 

Mr. O’ Connell, Ay, the majority of five, 
Three military officers, who have been 
two years in the service, and have attained 
the age of twenty-one, will be sufficient to 
decide on thelives, liberties, and properties, 
of Irishmen. 

Mr. Stanley rose to order, We find one 
hon. and learned Gentleman correcting 
another, in order that he might be most 
minute and correct as to the details of the 
measure submitted to the consideration of 
the other House; it is therefore a farce 
and an absurdity to say, that the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin is avoiding the 
details of the measure now before the 
other House; but he goes on and per- 
severes in the discussion of those details ; 
knowing, at the same time, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government cannot join issue with 
him upon any one of these details. 

Mr, O’Connell: The right hon, Gentle- 
man says, that he and his colleagues can- 
not answer me; and by way of establishing 
that position, he treats me to an instalment 
of a reply. I confess I am utterly un- 
able to comprehend what there is to pre- 
vent the right hon. Gentleman from fol- 
lowing me through the whole course of 
the observations which I have been making. 
I attribute to his Majesty’s Ministers cer- 
tain designs, and I tell them that I will 
vote against going into a Committee of 
Supply, until I have expressed my opinions 
and feelings as to what those designs are 
said to be, and until I have ascertained 
precisely their scope and tendency. Oh! 
give us some fair play. What; will you 
not only oppress the unfortunate Irish 
themselves, but silence their chosen though 
talentiess advocate? Am I thus to be put 

down, and replied to by instalments? 
‘The Speaker; I had hoped that J 
succeeded in making myself understood. 
I took the liberty of saying, that nothing 
could be more inconsistent with order, or 
more inconvenient in practice, than the 
discussion of measures pending before 
the other House of Parliament; and I 
said this the rather, because, at the mo- 
ment, the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the member for Dublin, was, if not dis- 
cussing, at least touching very closely upon 
subjects actually under the consideration of 
the House of Lords; since then he has 
gone much further, and entered into a 
discussion of the merits of an intended 
tribunal, and arguing with respect to the 
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numbers, ages, and other qualifications 
of the Judges of whom that tribunal was 
to be composed. 

Mr. O'Connell: I am desirous of not 
transgressing order; and I really think, if 
what 1 have said, and what | intend to 
say, be viewed in its true light, no hon. 
Member will say, that it is out of order; 
and I am sure it is because I have not 
succeeded in making the form in which I 
pursue the object I aim at apparent, that 
I am thus supposed to be out of order. I 
do attribute certain designs—not to the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland—-because, 
for form sake, we will put him out of view ; 
but I do attribute to the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, certain in- 
tentions with respect to Ireland—it may 
be that I calumniate him. If so, nothing can 
be easier for him than to wipe out any stain 
upon his character which such an imputa- 
tion may affix. I attribute to him the 
design of placing the lives and liberties of 
his Majesty’s subjects at the disposal of a 
majority of five officers of the line, not 
one of whom may be more than three- 
and-twenty years of age. I attribute to 
him the design of placing the lives and 
liberties of his Majesty’s subjects in the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant and three 
such officers. There is no obligation up- 
on the noble Lord to sit silent: he may 
ina moment fling from him the imputa- 
tion, and cast it to the winds, I say, I 
understand that he intends to propose and 
support a measure in this House, which J 
hesitate not to describe as the most appal- 
ing instance of cold, heartless despotism 
—of a tyrannous determination to crush 
the freedom of a people, really unoffend- 
ing—that the history of mankind can 
furnish, America revolted for less cause; 
for still a Trial by Jury was allowed to the 
Americans, but it is denied to the Irish ; 
they may be convicted and condemned by 
three ensigns or lieutenants, as the ease 
may be. Need I suggest to the House 
that the members of the military pro- 
fession, above all others in the community, 
are open to the influence of apprehension 
and the hope of reward ; by apprehension, 
of course, I do not mean mere physical 
cowardice, but an apprehension of the 
displeasure of their superiors, and the 
hope of promotion in their profession, 
These judges, as they are called, are em- 
phatically not independent. They may 
lose their offices—I say they may. 
The right to dismiss a military officer is a 
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part of the prerogative of the Crown. 
Not only may the refractory be dismissed, 
but the supple and complying may be re- 
warded with the Government of round 
towers, and I know not what—yes, these 
are the tribunals to which I understand it 
is the intention of the noble Lord to pro- 
pose that the people of Ireland should be 
subjected, and a tribunal, too, which shall 
possess the power to punish witnesses if 
they do not give testimony. I am old 
enough to remember the dreadful events 
of the year 1798; I remember that, in 
that year, an unfortunate man, named 
Grady, was brought before a Court-mar- 
tial—I remember, too, that at the time to 
which I am calling attention, the great 
Catholic counties were every one of 
them quiet, and Kerry was so perfectly 
undisturbed that there was not a soldier 
in the whole county. In that county but 
one solitary outrage took place, and that 
was occasioned thus—there were a few 
ill-advised individuals who thought it a 
good measure to place a quantity of arms 
and ammunition in the barracks at Tralee, 
and the custody of them was confided to 
three drunken yeomen; some persons 
came from the county of Limerick, over- 
powered this slender guard, and carried 
off the arms ; some persons, charged with 
this offence, were brought before a Court- 
martial, and tried. The witness Grady, 
when they were first taken into custody, 
said, he thought he knew one of them; he 
was not bound over, but he was compelled 
to attend the trial, and when he was then 
examined, and called upon to identify 
one of them, he expressed some doubts, 
and could not positively declare that he 
was one of the party—the unfortunate 
man was sent out, and endured 100 
lashes—he was then called in, and required 
to identify the prisoner ; this he was un- 
able to do, and a second time he was 
sent out, and again received 100 lashes— 
again was he called in, and once more in- 
terrogated—again he declared that con- 
scientiously he could not identify the 
prisoner, and athird time was he sent out to 
be flogged; but before the 300 lashes were 
inflicted, he fainted, and so ended the pro- 
secution. Are we to have Courts-martial 
again in Ireland? are all the oppressive 
acts of all their predecessors to be revived 
by the present Administration? and are 
they to superinduce Courts-martial upon 
those? And, in addition to Courts-mar- 
tial, are they to give the right of punish- 
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ing witnesses? Are they further to im- 
prove upon that, by removing all legal 
responsibility? And is all this tobe 
sanctioned by a body of enlightened 
Englishmen, assembled in the nineteenth 
century? We, the Irish Members, stood 
by your English Reformers during the 
long and arduous struggle for an improve- 
ment in the constitution of this House, 
and will you desert us now that the liber- 
ties of our country are at stake? IJ will 
not enter further into these details; why 
need I? If there be a lover of liberty in 
this House—if there be a single free 
spirit within these walls—I have said 
enough to prove all that my cause requires, 
and words can do no more. What do I 
require? Let the breasts of English Re- 
formers respond to that ’ interrogatory. 
What I say is, let no one man have the 
power of outlawing my country. Let the 
liberties of Irishmen not depend upon the 
results of talebearing. I demand inquiry 
—let me be confronted face to face with 
the calumniators of my country—let me 
have an inquiry at that bar—and let there 
be an end to the system in Ireland: which 
gives the class of persons ostensibly em- 
ployed to put down disturbances a ‘direct 
interest in promoting and exciting them. 
Do not place the Irish in a worse condition 
than the negro slaves of the West Indies, 
who, happily for themselves, do not feel 
the degradation of their condition. Give 
me an inquiry in the face of day, and I 
pledge myself to show the real causes of 
discontent, and the sources of disturbance. 
Not only are the Irish people to be de- 
prived of the other rights to which I have 
called attention, but they are to lose the 
right of petition—you impose upon them 
the most grievous penalties, and you tell 
them they shall not even complain. It 
was a refusal of the right to petition that 
drove the House of Stuart from the Throne 
of these realms—other causes might have 
contributed, but Englishmen would not 
endure a refusal of the right to petition. 
The last of the Stuarts infringed the re- 
ligious freedom of the country. I agree 
with him in religious doctrines and dis- 
cipline ; but I reject, abhor, and despise 
him as a politician; and I maintain ‘that 
his intolerance proves him never to have 
understood or felt the influence of that 
holy religion of which he was a professor. 
He infringed the right of petition,° and 
that formed a ground for the Revolution ; 
and ‘that Revolution constitutes the: title- 
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deed of the present Monarch of England 
to his Throne; and a better title to it a 
Monarch could not have, though there 
has since been added to that title what- 
ever advantage mere hereditary right 
could bestow. Now, I beg permission to 
put this question—Is not the right of 
petition as dear to Irishmen as ever it was 
to Englishmen? Is it not more necessary 
for us than ever it was for you? Have 
we not greater and more intolerable 
grievances to complain of? In poverty 
and misery, ought not the voice of Irish 
complaint to be heard? By saying to the 
wretched : you shall not tell your tale of 
woe, you take from him his last resource, 
and you impose upon suffering humanityits 
last horrible aggravation. I have been told 
that, predial insurrection has been the 
consequence of political agitation. I 
say, that directly the reverse is the 
fact. Again I would repeat the challenge 
for inquiry, for I hesitate not to affirm, 
that every species of calumny I could 
disprove. I say further, that predial agi- 
tation has not been found to exist in any 
quarter where it has not arisen from local 
oppression. Take up any case of predial 


agitation that you think proper, and you 


will: find it commencing with the usual 
crimes—the same quantity of murders 
committed ; but the question for an en- 
lightened and Reformed Parliament to 
determine is, how far Ministers were 
instrumental in keeping it on foot? I 
lately read in a newspaper one of the 
greatest falsehoods—and that is a bold 
word—that ever appeared in a public 
print. It stated, that the county of Cork 
is at this moment disturbed. There never 
was anything more untrue. It is equally 
untrue that the King’s County, Clare, 
or Galway, are disturbed; neither is 
Mayo, Sligo, or any part of the North 
disturbed. In Louth a predial insurrection 
was recently stopped, but not by the 
interference of Government. I am sorry 
the member for Worcester is not now in 
his place, for I am sure, if he were, I 
should induce him to feel, that he had not 
done justice to Ireland, in voting impliedly 
for the coercion of Ireland, by supporting 
the Address; and I the more regret it, 
when I remember that there is no Member 
in this House whose support of Ministers 
1g more independent, or whose opposition 
to them partakes less of a factious 
character. It does not become me to 
speak in public of anything that I myself 
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may have done; but if I had the.member 
for Worcester in private, I think I should 
succeed in convincing him, that I have 
succeeded more effectually than any other 
individual in preventing predial insur- 
rection. So anxiously and earnestly did 
I engage in that work in the year 1822, 
that an address of mine appeared so useful 
to the humane.and gallant officer who 
commanded the forces stationed at Cork, 
where the disturbances chiefly prevailed 
—I allude to Sir John Lambert—that, out 
of his own pocket, he defrayed the expense 
of printing and circulating 36,000 copies 
of that Address. I claim, then, to be 
most successful in preventing . predial 
insurrection; and I will prove that as- 
sertion, if you will grant me an inquiry at 
the bar of this House. As to any disturb- 
ances that may exist at present, | maintain 
that they are confined chiefly to the 
county of Kilkenny. If any outrages have 
been committed in Wexford, I have. every 
reason to believe that they. have been - 
committed by strangers. They have begun 
with one or two barbarous murders as 
usual [A laugh]. Do I palliate or deny 
the existence of crime? I do no such 
thing; but I differwith some hon. Members 
as to the causes. But that laugh proves, in 
an eminent. degree, how ignorant: this 
assembly is of the real state - of Ireland; 
and if no other reason could be discovered, 
that laugh itself would prove the most 
powerful argument in favour of a Repeal 
of the Legislative Union; for it proves.a 
perfect absence of knowledge with respect 
to Ireland, and a complete incapacity 
to legislate for that country. Once for all, 
I beg to repeat my protest against this 
system of Martial-law. I tell the House 
that Special. Commissions would  ac- 
complish all that could be required—ail 
that any man could demand. Special Com- 
missions never have failed;. or, if one 
failed, the second always succeeded. Two 
years ago, in Clare, the insurgents. were 
complete masters of the country, but two 
Special Commissions put an end to the 
whole disturbance. If Government would 
only issue a permanent Commission of 
that kind, all difficulty would disappear. 
In Cork, two Commissions succeeded; in 
Limerick, two were attended with the 
same results; and so, likewise, in Clare 
and Galway. | I will prove, too, at the 
bar, if permitted, that there would not 
be the slightest difficulty in obtaining 
honest and independent: Jurors; «there 
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is but ‘one instance of a Juror having 
been at all inconvenienced, even in con- 
sequence of any verdict he might have 
given; and that, Gentlemen, was the agent 
of an absentee landlord, and, therefore, 
not likely to be popular on other accounts, 
for everything harsh the absentee leaves to 
his agent, and everything gracious he 
assumes to himself. As to witnesses, the 
greatest misrepresentation has gone abroad 
with respect to them. J know one instance 
in the county of Clare where a witness 
attends mass and markets and every public 
place, though he gave testimony against the 

rsons concerned in twelve assassinations. 

hen a county happens to be disturbed, 
what does the Government usually do? 
They increase the police force. That may 
be a very wise and prudent precaution ; 
but it would be much more judicious 
to increase the military force, for, by 
increasing the police, you give an in- 
fluential class a direct interest in promoting 
disturbance. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man then read a letter from the reverend 
Mr. Fahy, of Tullough, describing the 
efforts made by spies in the pay of some 
persons not known, to seduce the people 
from peaceable habits, and prevail upon 
them to take unlawful oaths. One of 
those persons, the letter stated, was 
arrested, and the peasantry found the | 
greatest difficulty in prevailing on the 
police to remove them to the County gaol. 
The acts of the police are arbitrary, and 
their authority is all-powerful, as may be 
proved by their conduct in the case of 
Paddy M‘Hugh, His father is suspected 
by them—they enter the house of the son, 
a respectable person, and a freeholder—a 
rusty gun-barrel is found, and the police 
drag him, without remorse, nine miles from 
his dwelling, and lodge him in the jail 
of Tullough. In this instance, neither the 
house nor the gun-barrel belonged to the 
father. No Magistrate is consulted — no 
committal is signed. Why should there? 
It would be loss of time—unnecessary 
—the police are all and everything—-their 
authority is sovereign! I remonstrated 
with them in this case, and promised that 
I would bring the affair before a Reformed 
House of Commons, where I could prove 
that this same prisoner—or rather this 
victim of police outrage—deserved to be 
remunerated by the present Government, 
if it wished to reward those who laboured 
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individual risked the loss of his life in 
defending his father, who refused to take 
unlawful oaths. I could bring before this 
House many more examples of loyalty 
given by men who are now to be put 
under Martial-law. I am ready to pro- 
duce, at the bar of this House, evidence 
that will show whether the coercive mea- 
sures proposed by Government be expe- 
dient or not. And I say to you, when 
[ am prepared with such evidence, can 
you, ought you, to legislate for a country 
or a people without the most deliberate 
inquiry into it and them? What; are the 
people of a whole country to be outlawed 
upon the mere ipse dixit of a Minister? 
Their crime—see what it is—they interfere 
with the acts of a bad Government by 
— and they are guilty of the most 
einous of offences—political agitation. 
Oh, what folly in Ministers! They do 
not wish for a Repeal of the Union, 
yet nothing shows more the infallible 
necessity of that Repeal than their mea- 
sures. They are contributing more to 
hasten a Repeal of the Union than all the 
agitators put together. And why should 
it not be so? Let us reverse the case, 
Suppose an Irish Parliament legislating 
for the English people, and passing such 
laws for them, as the English Government 
are now endeavouring to pass for the 
Irish, what would be the consequence? 
Birmingham would rise and send her 
determined thousands to remonstrate at 
the very doors of their senate-house ; 
Sheffield would instantly give proofs of 
the spirit of her inhabitants; and the very 
stones of London would “rise and mu- 
tiny,” until the spark that animated them 
was extinguished in blood. Englishmen 
would never allow themselves to be de- 
based by such a measure; then wh 
should Irishmen? For my own part, 
have been accused of intentions that I 


never dreamt of; and if I feared calumny, 
I should long since have quitted the arena 


of politics. I care not how much I am 
calumniated, when the vials of defamation 
are poured upon me on account of my 
exertions in behalf of my country. I de- 
serve not calumny, and the English 
people will see that I do not, when 
I say, in my justification—if justification 
in my case be necessary—that I have ever 
been, and still am, most attached to a British 
connexion. Such an avowal may be 
turned against me in Ireland, but I risk 


the reign of Terry-Altism, this maltreated ; everything rather than abandon truth. 
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Yes, as long as I saw the utility of the 
connexion—-and an immense utility may 
exist—I should prefer seeing this House 
doing justice to my countrymen rather 
than it should be done by a local Legis- 
lature. I repeat that this avowal is likely 
to be turned against me in Ireland, but I 
adhere to it, for it is my decided opinion. 
If I thought that the machinery of the 
present Government would work well for 
Ireland, there never lived a man more 
ready to facilitate its movements than I 
am. The only reason I have for being a 
repealer is the injustice of the present 
Government towards my country. That 
Government must be unjust so long as it 
lacks proper and impartial information ; 
and this House must legislate, as it were, 
hood- winked, until the necessary inquiries 
are made byit. Ihave been accused of 
selfish motives when I agitated, and cried 
out fora repeal. I can be liable to no 
such accusation now, when I declare that 
this projected measure of his Majesty’s 
Government is more conducive to a Re- 
peal of the Union than all my agitation, 
though it were a hundred-fold greater. 
You may put down meetings, repress as- 
sociations, smother public harangues ; 


but tell me how can you gag private con- 


versation and private communication, 
which, when resorted to, must be still 
more dangerous than open proceedings ? 
The truth is—and I will out with it—that 
Ministers, in wishing to pass this Act of 
Parliament, have an after-thought. It is 
not directed against those who are re- 
pealers, for nothing can be less calculated 
to prevent Repeal. I'll tell you what it is 
directed against—and I only tell you 
what Lin my conscience believe—itsdirec- 
tion, its real intention, is to enforce the 
collection and payment of tithes. When 
this Act of Parliament shall have passed, 
let any parish resist the payment of tithes, 
and let, in that parish, by any—the clearest 
accident—be burned a corn-stack or a 
hay-stack, and then will it be seen to 
what the accident is attributable. Woe 
to such a parish, and woe to the man in 
it that dares refuse tithes! For them 
there will be no other mercy than the 
tender pity of dragoons and marines. Let 
the Reformers of England mind what I 
have just said; they will find the truth of 
my words—this measure is intended to 
effect. the payment of tithes, and nothing 
else. When I say this, I know that [ am 
only widening the accusations of selfish- 
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ness with which I am constantly taunted ; 
but I will again tell my accusers that I 
solemnly protest against every shade of 
midnight crime—that I detest and abhor 
as much—most probably more than they 
do—the very mention of murder and blood. 
I stand here the sincere but humble ad- 
vocate of my country; and I am most ready 
to adopt any additional enactment with 
respect to it, provided it can be shown that 
such enactment will prevent the crimes 
complained of—will punish the guilty, 
without making the innocent suffer, 1 
am for preserving the Constitution ; for I 
wish that Ministers would have recourse 
to no means but constitutional ones; and 
I offer them—if my profession gives me 
any superiority over laymen—I repeat, I 
here publicly offer them, to the full extent, 
my services and cordial co-operation. I 
suggest that constitutional law should be 
adhered to—that criminals or those sup- 
posed to be so, should be brought before 
a Jury of their countrymen—and that the 
Judges of the land should try them, and 
that they should not be subjected to the 
sentence of military officers. For the 
crimes of a few, why should a whole 
country be put under Martial-law? The 
only persons Government have to fear— 
and the only persons I fear—are White- 
boys and Whitefeet. They, and such as 
they, are the only portion of the Irish who 
are enemies to the amelioration of their 
country; they alone oppose resistance to 
the execution of the laws; and itis against 
them alone, and not against the innocent, 
that severe measures should be directed. 
It is a calumny—a deep, false, and foul 
calumny—to dare aver, that the political 
agitators of Ireland are in any way connect- 
ed with those infringers of the law. Ihave 
now, I perceive, trespassed for a long time 
upon the patience of the House, but I 
make no apology for having done s0, since 
my voice has been lifted up in the pure 
cause of freedom and of constitutional 
liberty. I have a few remarks more to 
make—a few questions to put to Ministers. 
Why do you want extraordinary mea- 
sures? Have you not already a watchful 
and most subservient police? Have you 
not reporters and short-hand writers in 
your pay? Do they not attendevery meet- 
ing? Does not every word that is uttered 
reach you? Are not all public proceedings 
detailed in the newspapers ?- Have you not 
in your power, at your beck—a ready ma- 
chinery to deteetall that may be libellous 
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and dangerous to you; and will not that 
machinery enable you to put a stop to 
all that you may object to? Why, then, 
demand coercive. powers? You have 
Juries which try and punish. Ah! but 
your excuse is, that then there would 
be witnesses! You want none—you want 
no witnesses—no Juries :—Yes, you do; 
you want those Juries which will convict 
without testimony. I again beseech the 
House to demand that information be 
given it. I entreat it not to be biassed or 
led away by idle tales, or by the authority 
of any set of men, Ministers though they 
should be. I supplicate the House to in- 
sist upon a full, ample, and detailed in- 
quiry into Irish affairs ; for it is only after 
such inquiry that crime can be met with 
punishment—that it can be effectually 
obviated—and that relief can be afforded 
to the grievances which exist. But, no; 
you are called upon to legislate without 
having obtained any certain and satisfac- 
tory information. Well, you grant the 
powers that are asked of you. Will those 
powers—will Martial-law, think you, tend 
to relieve the peasant, or render him more 
tractable? Will they tend to do away with 
the evils of absenteeism? Will they make 
the landlord exact less—will they render 
him less grinding ? To these questions I dis- 
tinctly answer, no. On the contrary, this is 
the very process—this savagery of legal 
war, if I may use the.expression is the very 
way to make the evils complained of in- 
crease to the most aggravated height. 
Let those measures be adopted—let ty- 
ranny be exercised, and to the troops of 
the Government that exercises it, will be 
presented the same image that struck 
Ludlow when he marched for three days 
through the now fertile and populous 
county of Louth—an image of desolation 
—not a vestige of cultivation—not a trace 
of human being! But this image will not 
be confined ‘to one county; it will meet 
your troops at every step in their progress 
through the nation. I once more implore 
Englishmen to have recourse to inquiry, 
and not to find my countrymen guilty on 
the strength of the mere assertions of Go- 
vernment. I solicit inquiry; and if the 
result of it should be unfavourable to us— 
if Englishmen should think we ought to 
be governed by such measures as those 
now proposed, why then I shall be the 
first to say: let Ireland submit. She 
will submit, if she be found guilty; for 


never was a nation so willing to acknow-., 
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ledge her errors, and stoop to the penance 
that may be imposed for her faults. She 
has always given proofs of this spirit, 
though she has been told by Sir John 
Davis and Lord Redesdale, that with re. 
spect to her inhabitants, there was always 
one law for the poor and another for the 
rich. In the face of a Reformed Parlia- 
ment I call upon its English Members to 
justify the expectations that not only the 
nation but the whole of Europe have in 
them. I call upon them not to give their 
sanction to these measures—not to con- 
demn unheard, and confound every civil 
and political right. Before they act un- 
justly towards Ireland, I bid them be 
cautious, and reflect upon the monetary 
and commercial system of their country. 
I bid them, think upon the powers of 
Europe. Let injustice be done to Ireland, 
and you will see what weight England will 
have in the congress of nations! Let in- 
surrection and rebellion be created in Ire- 
land, and you will soon seethe value of your 
three per cents upon the Stock Exchange! 
Be unjust to Ireland, and your measures of 
economy will go for nought. You must 
have an increased standing army—you 
will have thousands of other mercenaries 
under various denominations, to support, 
and the taxation you complain of must be 
kept up, if not increased. Besides which, 
you will have its moral consequences—you 
will be accused in the face of Europe of 
ingratitude ; and it will be said, that Ire- 
land hates you, as she ought, if you sanc- 
tion such measures to be passed against 
her. England, your country, is at this 
moment powerful, for she is compact, and 
as it were coiled up. If she is so, she 
owes it in a great part to Irishmen, who 
aided her in her political agony, saved her 
from the weakness resulting from the dis- 
traction of party; and restored her to the 
vigour that, when contented, she possesses. 
I sit down with the hope that the glad 
tidings will ere long reach my country, 
that independent Englishmen and Scotch- 
men will prove, by their resistance to the 
passing of those measures, that they pre- 
fer the inviolability of the Constitution to 
all other considerations. Their vote upon 
this occasion will not only preserve the 
Constitution, but render the Union of the 
two countries durable. I mean, if that 
vote be, as I trust it will be, against the 
enactment now projected by Government. 
May they, in the event of their resistance 
to injustice, ingratitude, and oppression, 
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have their reward, There is one that I 
can promise them—their names, how un- 
couth soever their sound, will be re-echoed 
in the vallies of my country, and, at the 
mention of them, blessings will be poured 
upon the heads of those to whom they 
belong. 

Lord Althorp was quite assured, that 
the House did not expect, that he would 
follow, in detail, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who had just sat down. He 
did not mean to do so; nor to discuss, for 
the present, any of the hon. and learned 
Member's arguments. But he could not 
help saying, that the hon. and learned 
Member had, in the most unusual manner 
possible, dragged in the discussion of the 
measures that Government contemplated 
towards Ireland. He would not follow 
the example of irregularity set by the hon. 
and learned Member, and would+ defer 
speaking upon the measure until it was 
brought before the House, when it would 
be seen whether the statements on each 
side were founded in fact or not. The 
hon, and learned Gentleman had stated, 
at some length, the great evils that would 
attend the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act; but when the measure was 
regularly before the House, the House 
would decide whether its temporary sus- 
pension was not preferable to the continu- 
ance of the evils with which Ireland was 
afflicted. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had said, that there was no relation 
between predial and political agitation, 
and he referred to the state of Ireland in 
the years 1821 and 1824. He (Lord 
Althorp) should be prepared to prove, that 
there existed a close connexion between 
them, and that crimes were as great now 
as they were then, and consequently re- 
quired the same remedies. It might be 
of some injury to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to allow the statements of the hon. 
and learned Member to go forth without 
contradiction. He would not now dis- 
prove those statements one by one; but 
he would publicly enter his protest against 
their general veracity, solely with the view 
that Government might not be injured by 
them. If the duty devolved upon him to 
bring forward those measures in that 
House, he would not do so unless he found 
himself prepared to show that there were 
sufficient grounds for their adoption. 

_Mr. Fergus O'Connor could not bring 
himself to assent to the temporary sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, nor to 
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the introduction into Ireland of the Insur- 
rection Act; and he joined with the hon. 
member for Dublin in imploring the 
House to refuse their sanction to such 
violent and extreme measures, and not 
to condemn Ireland to bloodshed and to 
every species of extemporaneous tyranny, 
without being heard in her own behalf. 
He had the honour to represent one of 
the largest counties in Ireland ; and it had 
been asserted within the walls of that 
House, that the disturbances in the county 
which he represented (Cork) were carried 
to such an extent as to demand for 
their suppression the immediate applica- 
tion of those violent remedies which the 
measure in question contained. Now, 
he was perfectly cognizant of the state 
of the county of Cork, and he utterly 
denied the existence of any such disturb- 
ances as had been described, for there 
had not been a single case of outrage 
within the last five months in the county 
of Cork, with the exception of that to 
which the hon. member for the University 
of Dublin had referred; and he asked, 
was that isolated instance of disorder to 
be made the excuse for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and the institu- 
tion of military tribunals in that country ? 
Let him also refer to evidence in this 
case, which would be the more acceptable 
to the Ministers, inasmuch as he who fur- 
nished it was one of their own officers, 
and, at all events, would be acquitted 
by them of any desire to give a partial 
colouring to facts against them. He 
was acquainted with one of the assistant 
barristers for the county of Cork, and that 
gentleman assured him, not long since, 
that not one of the cases which had come 
before him in his public capacity for the 
last several months was in any way con- 
nected with political outrages. Were 
there not also many other Gentlemen 
present in that House who were able to 
state what the condition of the county of 
Cork had been for the last five months, 
and now was; and, in the face of such 
evidence, were the inhabitants of that 
county to be subjected to military force, 
and the arbitrary proceedings of irrespon- 
sible Courts-martial? And as to the 
chance of fair treatment which the people 
would have from these Courts-martial, 
he would venture to say, although the 
hon. member for Dublin was interrupted 
when he hinted at the possibility that the 
Crown would exert the power it possessed 
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of suspending those officers who did not ! 
act in these Courts-martial, in accordance | 
with the wishes of the Ministers—he | 
would, he repeated, venture to say, that | 
the year 1798 was not so far gone by but | 
that the memories of many were impressed | 
with the recollection of certain men, who, 

in the execution of the arbitrary powers 

intrusted to them, went far beyond the 

limits of their just authority, and who, 

notwithstanding, now filled situations of 

great emolument and honour in the 

public service. With whom did the mili- 

tary officers, serving in Ireland, associate, 

but the Magistrates? And would they 

not thus imbibe a tinge of those feelings 

which impelled those functionaries in the 

performance of their duties, and which 

disqualified them for executing the trust 

to be given to military officers by the 

proposed Bill? Were not the Ministers | 
acting most ungratefully to thoseby whom ' 
they had been constantly supported | 
during their struggle for the Reform | 
Bill? Were not the members for Ireland | 
their faithful adherents during the two’! 
Sessions which had been occupied by that | 
measure? And did the Ministers think | 
of suppressing the tithe meetings until | 
after the Reform Bill was passed ? Indeed, 
he might truly ask, if such measures as. 
were now in contemplation for Ireland, 
were to be proposed for England or Scot- 

land, would not they, their countrymen 

and fellow-subjects, be the first to assist 
them in struggling against such arbitrary 
proceedings? To whom were the provi- 
sions of the Bill to be confided? Who 
was to have the execution of them? 
Were they not to be intrusted, in reality, 
to the Magistrates? And who, of all the 
public functionaries in that country, had 
so far forgotten humanity and compassion 
as that body? He spoke generally, and 
he spoke too, with a knowledge of facts 
which bore him out in his assertion. He 
knew of instances where fines of 5s. 
had been doubled, and where people, 
on their refusal to pay fines of 10s., 
had been sent to gaol. All he asked for 
his countrymen was, a fair and full hear- 
ing, and that whilst justice was constantly 
talked of, some would be granted them— 
some compassion at least for their miseries, 
be awarded them by the House of Com- 
mons. He was there, the Representative 
of 800,000 of their fellow-subjects, and he 
entreated the House not to suffer him to 
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endured by his constituents. Was the 
military flag to fly over the judgment 
seat? Were the epaulettes and scarlet to 
usurp the ermine? Had there been a 
Mr. Grey, or a Mr. Brougham, in that 
House, would they not have defended 
his country from these outrages? Let it 
be remembered that Ireland contained 
8,000,000 of people; and let Ministers 
reflect that, although they might destroy 
many thousands, yet there would be 
other thousands who would survive, and 
these would ever hold in remembrance the 
unnecessary and cruel effusion of blood 
that the measures now about to be en- 
forced would cause, and which might 
have been avoided did there exist amongst 
the Ministry that spirit of humanity and 
justice which was ever the best gua- 
rantee for a nation’s fidelity. 

Colonel Conolly felt himself imperatively 
called upon, in consequence of the asser- 
tions which had been made in the course 
of the present discussion, to state, to the 
extent of his knowledge what the real con- 
dition of Ireland was, and also the opinion 
he entertained of the measures about to 
be adopted to remedy that condition. The 
hon, and learned member for Dublin had 
exerted his customary eloquence in the 
taunts which he had indulged in, whilst 
characterising the conduct of Ministers 
towards Ireland; but he must acknow- 
ledge, that he did not think the taunts of 
the hon. and learned Member were, in the 
present instance, merited. He had ever 
deprecated having resort to such strong 
and forcible measures, as the Bill against 
which the arguments he had been listen- 
ing to were directed was intended to in- 
troduce into Ireland; but he must ac- 
knowledge that a dire and stern necessity 
called for the instant adoption of such 
severe measures in this case. He sincerely 
deplored the situation in which the coun- 
try to which he belonged was placed ;_ but 
he could not silently stand by, and hear 
it said, that Ireland was in a state of tran- 
quillity. His testimony, therefore, with 
respect to the present condition of Ireland, 
was, that the measures which he under- 
stood from report to be in contemplation, 
were absolutely and imperiously called for; 
that order should be restored, and that 
peaceable and well-disposed persons In 
that country should be delivered from @ 
force which was infinitely more tyrannical 
than any power which could be delegated 
by the House to the authorities in Ireland. 
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He could not pretend to know, at present, 
the extent to which the contemplated 
measures went, that were to be proposed 
to Parliament; but he did know to some 
extent the evils to which they were in- 
tended to put an end; and, he must 
declare, that the tyranny exerted over the 
opinions and minds of the better-disposed 
classes of the people in Ireland, was un- 
exampled in any former period of history, 
however disturbed. He would assert, on 
his own knowledge, that there was no man 
in the provinces of Leinster or Munster, 
who could venture to express an opinion 
inimical or hostile to those of the organized 
disturbers of the public peace, by whom 
he was on all sides surrounded ; nor could 
he exercise an opinion or agency, without 
incurring the most awful responsibility. 
He maintained his assertion, and would 
abide by its truth. He himself resided 
within ten miles of Dublin, and he had 
not very long since received a threatening 
declaration, that his house would be burnt 
over his head, because he had parted with 
asteward. The hon and learned member 
for Dublin had declared, in the course of 
his speech that evening, that he had 
never been within some hundred miles of 
any tithe meeting in Ireland, and that he 
had never presided at any such meeting. 
Now, he had in his possession, as a Magis- 
trate, sworn declarations, wherein it was 
stated, that the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin had been the chief person at a 
tithe meeting at Leixlip, and wherein the 
declarator swore, that the hon. and learned 
Member, after exhorting the people over 
whom he presided as chairman not to pa 

one shilling of tithes, had walked off with 
50l, of their money in his pocket, 
which was subscribed for him. Were not 
such acts gross impositions upon the ex- 
citable and inflammable people of whom 
his auditors were composed ? Here was a 
man, who, by playing with the passions of 
the people, was driving them to violations 
of the law, holding out to them impunity 
to crimes; and could he be said to have 
any humanity in his breast, and to be 
actuated by a regard for the happiness and 
welfare of the wretched and misguided 
people whom he thus misled? [t was 
painful to him, to speak in the manner he 
did of his fellow-countrymen, but it was 
his duty to them which prompted him; 
and, if his voice could in any way be ser- 
viceable to his country, it was by dis- 
abusing the House, and by correcting 
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the false and erroneous impressions which 
many persons attempted to give of the 
actual condition of Ireland. He would 
yield to no man who heard him in hu- 
mane and liberal sentiments towards Ire- 
land; but, notwithstanding he had been 
threatened to have his house burnt over 
his head, he would openly declare, that he 
approved, to the extent of his knowledge 
of them, of the measures which Ministers 
intended to resort to for the purpose of 
quelling the disturbances, and of restoring 
orderand tranquillity; and heonly regretted 
that the lives and property of the peaceable 
residents in Ireland had not been protected 
by the introduction of such measures at a 
much earlier period of the commencement 
of these disorders. He would not now 
enter upon any discussion of the nature of 
those remedies which were to be applied, 
but he wonld say, that every person of 
respectability in Ireland had been long in 
a discontented and dejected state, owing 
to the long continuance of the threats to 
which they were exposed; and that the 
measure was hailed by their friends as the 
only thing calculated to cheer them, and 
inspire them with hopes for the future ; 
and, however much he might regret the 
departure of Ministers on the present oc- 
casion from the strict line of the Constitu- 
tion, yet, in the circumstances under which 
they did so, they were fully borne out ; and 
as far as he could, from the imperfect 
knowledge he possessed of their intentions, 
he approved of the measure, and would 
testify that it was imperiously called for, 
in order that life and property might be 
protected, as at present nosecurity existed 
for either in Ireland. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the gallant Officer 
who had stated with great distinctness 
that he supported the entire of the mea~ 
sures which were said to be in the contem- 
plation of Ministers, had displayed a not 
unnatural predilection for that species of 
tribunal, which, it was rumoured, they 
were about to erect in Ireland, to supersede 
its ordinary judicature. The House would 
be competent to judge, from the emotions 
which the gallant officer had just dis- 
played, how far he was likely to prove a 
calm, and dispassionate, and impartial 
Judge, if he were to be appointed one of 
the triumvirate of officers, who were 
to have the libertyor the exile of the 
people of Ireland in their possession. The 
descriptions of the gallant Officer were 
very vivid, but still there was in them a 
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want of good drawing. He had spread 
his colours too broadly; but when his 
picture was examined in detail, it was 
found, that there was only one prominent 
feature in it. Everybody who knew, must 
admire the magnificence of the gallant 
Officer’s splendid mansion in Ireland. It 
was no small portion of his (Mr. Sheil’s) 
reminiscences, and, it so happened, that 
it formed no small portion of the gallant 
Officer’s own. He was sure that the House 
would perceive that he had said nothing 
to the discredit of the gallant Officer; but 
he thought that the House would not 
forget, that the gallant Officer, in describ- 
ing the disturbed state of Ireland, had 
limited himself to one fact, and that was, 
that he had been threatened to have his 
house burned over his head, merely be- 
cause he had ventured to dismiss his 
steward. Now, when Gentlemen came 
forward, not merely to cast vituperation 
upon his hon. and learned friend, Mr. 
O’Connell, but also to present themselves 
as the advocates of peculiar principles, it 
would be better for them to go into more 
details than those into which the gallant 
Officer had entered. As the gallant Officer 
had stated that the whole of the south of 
Ireland was in a state of disturbance, it 
would not have been objectionable if he, 
who was member for Donegal in the north 
of Ireland, and lived in the county of 
Kildare, had stated some few items in 
proof of it, instead of expatiating generally 
on the lamentable condition of Ireland, 
respecting which, in a moral point of 


view, little doubt, he believed, was enter- 


tained. He could not forbear from offer- 
ing his humble but sincere encomium to 
the gallant Officer, for the impartiality with 
which he had conferred his support upon 
this measure, which, it was rumoured, but 
he could not believe the rumour, was in 
the contemplation of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. It was rumoured, that the measure 
was not to be limited to one class of per- 
sons, or toone class of opinions; but that 
it was to extend to certain societies which 
prevailed in the county of Donegal, and 
which were said to be patronized by the 
gallant Officer. Unquestionably, therefore, 
the gallant Officer was entitled to their 
panegyric for his fairness, as he was now 
giving his approbation to a mass of mea- 
sures, which were calculated to bring not 
only himself, but his friends, under the 
lash of this forcible, and he (Mr. Sheil) 
would add, oppressivelaw. He perceived 
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— nobody could help perceiving — that 
there was on the part of the House, a 
strong disinclination, founded on the sense 
of its inconvenience, to enter into the 
discussion of a subject which was not 
then regularly before it, and for which 
there would be many ampler opportunities 
of discussion. From the manner in which 
the suggestion of the noble Lord opposite 
was received by the House, he would not 
detain them longer by dwelling upon 
topics which had been so ably and so 
copiously discussed by his hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Dublin; because, 
independently of all other considerations, 
it would be most injudicious on his part to 
discuss this subject now at any length. 
He thought, however, that it would not 
be unimportant that one or two facts, 
which had come within his own knowledge, 
should be stated as to the condition of 
Ireland, in order that the blow, struck by 
the Legislature at the vitality of freedom, 
should not be struck in the dark. He 
abstained from going into a discussion of 
the rumoured measure clause by clause ; 
but he felt thatheshould be justified in stat- 
ing—nay, thathe wascompelled by his duty 
to state, one or two facts which required 
grave consideration by all those who were 
called upon to pass a measure of severity, 
unparalleled in the annals of legislation. 
The first fact was this :—It was not true 
—and he made this assertion without 
meaning offence to any man; those who 
thought differently might be misinformed, 
or might be acting upon impressions, 
which, though erroneous, they might be- 
lieve to be correct ;—but it was not true, 
that, in the south of Ireland, the adminis- 
tiation of justice had not been effectual 
and complete. He did not intend to limit 
himself to vague asseverations like the 
gallant Officer—on the contrary, he would 
come at once to details. _There were, in 
several counties of Ireland, various pro- 
secutions recently instituted against the 
combinators against tithes. Those persons 
were charged with an offence, the trial of 
which was one that excited the deep sym- 
pathy of the great mass of the population. 
It had been alleged, that on these prose- 
cutions the attendance of witnesses could 
not be obtained, and that jurors could not 
be procured. Now, he could from his own 
personal knowledge, declare, that both 
witnesses and jurors attended in consider- 
able numbers. Were there acquittals of 








the defendants on those prosecutions? 
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Let those who had heard that a system of 
terrorism prevailed in Ireland, which pre- 
vented witnesses either from coming for- 
ward, or from speaking the truth when 
they did come forward, and which 
prevented jurors from performing their 
duty according to the dictates of their 
consciences and the solemnity of their 
oaths—let those persons know, that in all 
those prosecutions, conviction was obtained 
against the defendants. Government ob- 
tained verdicts in the provinces; it ob- 
tained them in Dublin, not once only, but 
twice, for the alleged tithe combination at 
Bornabreena; it obtained them also in 
Kerry; it obtained them also in Cork, 
where the juries were Catholic; it was 
equally successful in Limerick; it was 
equally successful in Clonmel. He had 
heard, in another place, a person of great 
eminence, whose past life of public virtue 
would not, he trusted, form a singular 
contrast with his present proceedings,— 
he had heard that person, whose name 
however he would not mention, allude to 
those very tithe prosecutions as grounds 
for this measure of unexampled severity. 
Now, on this subject, he spoke from his 
own personal knowledge. There were 
three trials of this kind at the late assizes 
for Clonmel. He was on one of them, as 
counsel for the defendant. A vast array 
of Crown counsel was drawn up against 
him. Let such English gentlemen as had 
heard that witnesses could not be induced 
to attend, and that jurors could not be in- 


duced to pronounce verdicts against de- | 


fendants in such cases, attend to the facts 
which he was about to recite. In all those 
three cases, convictions were obtained by 
the Crown. The defendants were con- 
victed, sentenced, and carried off to gaol 
as prisoners, and there he believed some of 
them remained now, contributing the evi- 
dence of their pallid faces to the necessity 
of the abolition of the Trial by Jury, and 
the establishment of martial law. It had 
been said, that the administration of justice 
in Ireland was so imperfect, that the ordi- 
nary tribunals must be set aside, and that 
Courts-martial must be established in their 
stead. The facts which he had just men- 
tioned would enable the House to judge 
whether this was not the grossest delusion 
ever attempted to be practised on the 
credulity of Englishmen. He would then 
pass to another series of facts, for it was 
right that the House, and the people of 
Ireland, and the people of England too, 
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should be made aware of the sentiments 
entertained by his Majesty’s present Mi- 
nisters as to the impolicy and injustice of 
these measures of coercion. He had been 
speaking all along of these measures of 
coercion, as measures which were only ru- 
moured to be in the contemplation of Mi- 
nisters. That they were really in their con- 
templation was a vile calumny, a ‘‘ mere 
invention of their enemies,” for it was im- 
possible that men who had expressed them- 
selves so strongly as they had done against 
the injustice and impolicy of mere Insur- 
rection Acts could ever contemplate a 
measure which far exceeded in severity any 
Insurrection Act that had ever been passed. 
The history of the different Insurrection 
Acts might be very shortly told. In the 
year 1801, the late Lord Castlereagh first 
proposed the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and the substitution of courts- 
martial for the ordinary judicial tribunals 
in Ireland. He proposed it only for three 
months—“ My wish is that this Bill should 
be only for three months, in order that 
Parliament should have time to go into an 
inquiry, in case it should be necessary to 
have the measure further extended.” 
Who was it resisted that proposition at 
that period, when Ireland was looking to 
France for redress, not merely on account 
of the stinging anguish of her own wrongs, 
but on account of the magnificent spec- 
tacle of power which France then exhi- 
bited to the world ? Mr. Grey insisted that 
it was a monstrous and unexampled vio- 
lation of the Constitution to have measures 
of such a description as the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and the infliction 
of martial law upon so large a component 
part of the empire as Ireland passed with- 
out the slightest inquiry as to their neces- 
sity. But Earl Grey was said to insist 
that inquiry may be dispensed with, when, 
if rumour is to be credited, he is about to 
introduce a measure before which the 
Castlereagh code sinks into insignificance 
and evinces a regard for freedom. In 
1807, Sir Arthur Wellesley introduced for 
the first time the Insurrection Act, having 
modelled it on a sanguinary statute passed 
by the Irish Parliament in 1796. Mr. 
Grattan expressed his concern that a bill 
of that nature should be necessary, and by 
so doing lost much of his former popu- 
larity. But the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer of that day declared that it was 
against a French party, which was then 
popular in Ireland, that Mr. Grattan had 
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directed the Insurrection Act. At that 
time the main body of the present Ministry 
put in their veto not only against the 
establishment of martial law in Ireland, 
but also against the unconstitutional sup- 
pression of the right of petition. In 1810 
Mr. Wellesley Pole moved the re-enact- 
ment of the Insurrection Act; and again, 
in 1814, the same measure was re-proposed 
by the right hon. member for Tamworth. 
He begged the particular attention of the 
House to what he was next going to say, 
as it touched not only Ireland, but the 
present Ministers to the core. The right 
hon. Baronet, the member for Tamworth, 
on the 23rd of June, 1814, stated that 
‘ there were combinations in Ireland, whose 
‘ objects were to overthrow the. existing 
‘ Government, and to intimidate witnesses 
‘and jurors from acting independently 
‘and honestly in discharge of their re- 
‘ spective duties in courts of justice.’* 
On the 8th of July in the same year, the 
right hon. Baronet brought in a bill to 
provide for restoring and preserving of 
peace in such parts of Ireland as were dis- 
turbed by unlawful combinations or con- 
spiracies. In doing so, he read a letter, 
‘ which had been put into his hand by an 
* hon. Baronet, the member for the Queen’s 
‘ County, which stated that the Caravats 
‘ were levying contributions from the little 
‘ farmers every night, and seizing arms and 
‘ammunition wherever they could be 
‘found.’+ He also described the outrages 
committed by the Carders, explaining that 
‘the operation of carding was performed 
‘ with a wool card, with which the flesh 
‘ was literally torn from the bones of the 
‘ unfortunate creatures who happened to 
‘ be exposed to the torture.’{ That mea- 
sure, so introduced, was opposed by a ma- 
jority of the present Ministers. The state 
of things which that measure was intended 
to remedy was horrible; but was it ex- 
ceeded by the savageness which is used as 
a pretext for the present measure? Cer- 
tainly not. Ifthe House wanted to know 
the efficacy of that measure, they might 
read it in the infamous burning of Wild 
Goose Lodge, when nineteen persons perish- 
ed in the flames. In the year 1822, Lord 
Wellesley called for the renewal of this 
Insurrection Act, under circumstances 
which surpassed, in the number and diver- 
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sity of crimes, anything that was now sug- 
gested by Gentlemen on the other side. 
For what did his despatches state? That 
the south of Ireland was in actual rebel- 
lion—that the peasantry in the county of 
Cork were in arms—that they had posted 
themselves on the hills—that they had 
fought a battle with the King’s troops at 
M’Croom— that murder stalked abroad by 
day, and that conflagration blazed in all 
directions by night. You would rather 
have supposed that Lord Wellesley was 
describing a country in a state of war after 
an actual campaign, than a country in 
which no hostile force had recently shown 
itself. What, on that occasion, was the 
language used by those hon. Gentlemen 
who now formed part of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment? First, he would beg leave to 
call the attention of the hon. member for 
Cambridge to the sentiments which he 
then expressed. Mr. Spring Rice said, 
that ‘“ it was quite unwarrantable to have 
recourse to coercion without previous ins 
quiry. How could the noble Lord rely so 
much upon the efficacy of laws which, 
having been already tried, had proved 
totally ineffectual to the restoration of 
tranquillity in Ireland? Lord Bacon had 
observed that to allay sedition you must 
expel the matter of it. But he was sorry 
to say, that no measures were taken to 
expel the matter of sedition in Ireland.”* 
He (Mr. Sheil) wished to call the parti- 
cular attention of the House to what fol- 
lowed next, as it came from a man whom 
he really believed to be a genuine lover of 
his native country—Ireland. ‘‘ What must 
Englishmen,” continued Mr. Spring Rice, 
“and particularly the English Members 
of that House, think of the constituted 
tribunal invested with such extraordinary 
power as to be able to transport their 
fellow-subjects for seven years to Botany- 
bay without any reference of the case to 
the consideration of a jury.”+ Again Mr. 
Spring Rice proceeded as follows :—* As 
to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, he would appeal to any English Gen- 
tleman who heard him, whether he would 
agree to the enactment of such a measure 
for any part of England upon such docu- 
ments as had been produced by the noble 
Marquess? He called, then, upon the 
members for England to deal with Ireland 
as they would with their own country.” 


——" 
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“ He called upon them, nay, he implored 
the English Members, not to allow the 
constitution to be unnecessarily violated 
or suspended with respect to Ireland ; for 
if they did, they must prepare their minds 
for the consequences.”* This was the 
adjuration uttered from this side of the 
House, of which the member for Cam- 
bridge was then an ornament and he 
(Mr. Sheil) would adopt the same lan- 
guage of emphatic entreaty, and implore 
them to deal towards Ireland as if she 
were truly incorporated with this great 
country. For God’s sake do not tell us 
one day that Ireland is like Yorkshire, 
and another act towards us a part which 
would make the blood of every Briton 
boil if it were applied to himself. But to 
goon. Whatsaid Lord Ebrington? ‘That 
there was not a single sentence of the com- 
munication of the Lord Lieutenant which 
could be construed into a call for any ex- 
traordinary powers, much less for such 
frightful and oppressive measures.” + What, 
too, said Sir F. Burdett? ‘ Of all the 
‘ topics introduced into the royal Speech, 
‘the most prominent and pressing was 
‘certainly the state of Ireland. It was 
‘impossible to look at the condition of 
‘ that unfortunate island without the deep- 
‘est commiseration: a kind, and indus- 
‘ trious, and a generous people had been 
‘driven to despair; and surely it was fit, 
‘on an occasion like the present, that 
‘something else should be held out to 
‘them than the sword. Their sufferings 
‘were grievous in the extreme; in some 
‘cases it had been seen they were so 
‘severe that the inhabitants preferred 
‘death in any shape to living under such 
‘complicated miseries. Perhaps the noble 
‘ Marquess opposite would again employ 
‘ his old assertion, about a transition from 
‘ war to peace; but was not much of what 
‘ was now endured in Ireland to be attri- 
‘ buted to a transition from a state of inde- 
‘ pendence to what was miscalled a state 
‘of Union? The gentlemen of Ireland and 
‘ the people at large had been cajoled and 
‘ hoaxed into a belief that the Union was 
‘ to be complete and beneficial; yet it had 
‘ turned out a mere parchment Union, by 
‘which Ireland had been so reduced to 
‘ the last extremity of distress as to cause 
‘a danger even of permanent separation. 
‘ Ministers had not made a single attempt 
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‘ to carry into effect any of the idle pro- 
‘ mises by which the Jrish nation had been 
*‘ duped into a consent to its own destruc- 
‘tion and debasement.’ The House was 
here informed of the instrument by which 
the wound was inflicted; but where was 
the balm? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man then proceeded to read on :—‘* What 
were the views of Government upon this 
important subject ? It was clear, that some- 
thing ought to be done without a moment’s 
delay; and it was equally clear that con- 
ciliation, as well as force, ought to be em- 
ployed. There were three especial and 
striking grievances that affected Ireland. 
The first was the scandalous pretence on 
religious grounds for excluding men from 
their equal and just civil rights. This 
free and unlimited participation had been 
proposed at the time of the Union. This 
was an obvious and practical evil, and un- 
less the meetings of this House were mere 
matters of senseless form, it was bound to 
afford a speedy remedy—a remedy at all 
times within its power. The next griev- 
ance was the manner and mode of the 
tithing system. In the year 1782 what 
was the situation of Ireland? If she was 
then distressed, at least she had an ear 
bound to listen to the public voice: she 
had a Parliament, and under that Parlia- 
ment, though calumniated, she had en- 


joyed a surplus revenue of about a million 


sterling.”* What did Mr. Brougham— 
now Lord Brougham and Vaux—say? 
‘ He would seriously ask whether Gentle- 
‘men perceived the extent of the power 
‘which they were thus intrusting to the 
‘ hands of others? They gave to Magis- 
‘ trates a right to enter into the most re- 
‘tired and delicate part of any dwelling- 
‘house, and, after a reasonable time, if 
‘ refused admittance, a power to force the 
‘chambers even of females; and should 
‘any person be found absent upon this 
‘domiciliary visit, without reason being 
‘assigned, he was liable to seven years 
‘transportation. And all this they did 
‘ without the interference of a grand jury 
‘—without the petty jury, by verdict— 
‘ without allowing the aggrieved party any 
‘satisfactory appeal.’+ And this is the 
man who calls on us now to do the very 
self-same thing—nay, more, to vote not 
only for the statute which he thus repro- 
bated as an outrage to all humanity and 
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all law, but with a super-addition that 
renders the former act merciful by com- 
parison, and makes us desire as a boon the 
solitary blessings of the Insurrection Act. 
He had not yet done with the Ministers. 
There was another before him—the great 
champion of Reform, who had been so 
often gloriously defeated in its cause, and 
had at length won a victory which would 
be remembered to all after time. In 1824, 
the renewal of the Insurrection Act was 
proposed. What said Lord John Russell ? 
He said :—‘‘ If we were told that in 
Austria, Russia, or Prussia, a law was in 
operation by which the people were confined 
without light in their houses for twelve out 
of twenty-four hours, should we hesitate to 
pronounce such a law arbitrary and ab- 
surd?”* And yet the Act which was 
arbitrary and absurd in 1824, the noble 
Paymaster of the Forces feels no com- 
punction in supporting in 1833. So much 
for Ireland. Turn now to England; and 
see whether any Minister ever acted, or 
dared to intimate that he would act, sucha 
part as you are about to perform towards 
your miserable and helpless dependent. 
In 1819, Lancashire was in a condition 
represented to be most awful. Hundreds 
of thousands were said to be in arms, and 
the town of Manchester was then in a state 
almost of volcanic eruption. Why not, then, 
treat Ireland as Lancashire had been dealt 
with, and not trample upon her rights and 
liberties with the giant strength that Eng- 
land possessed? And what was it that 
the Government had acted in 1819 with 
regard to Lancashire, with respect to the 
condition of which county at that time he 
proposed to read a document which had 
been issued, bearing the name of Stanley 
—a document upon which the Six Acts 
were founded; but still there was an in- 
quiry, for although the facts were notori- 
ous, yet, where the rights of Englishmen 
were concerned, it was not dared to tres- 
pass on the Constitution without inquiry; 
not, so, however, now, when Ireland, her 
liberties, trial by jury, the name of liberty, 
and the peasant’s home were concerned. 
That document was to be found in Han- 
sard’s Debates, in the 41st volume. It was 
read before a secret Committee— the secret 
Committee, which it was found necessary 
to appoint before ever a motion was made 
to sacrifice any portion of the liberties of 
Englishmen. The document he was about to 
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quote, was written by Lord Stanley,on Sept. 
6, 1819. Lord Stanley says, afterdescribing 
the training and drilling: ‘One of the 
‘ most powerful, to which the disaffected 
‘ have resorted, is a system of intimidation, . 
‘which prevails to a most serious and 
‘ alarming extent; not only have threats to 
‘ persons and property been made use of, 
‘ and put into execution, but even combi- 
‘nations have been formed to discounte- 
‘nance and to ruin those publicans and 
‘ shopkeepers who have come forward in 
‘ support of the civic power. To such an 
‘extent does this prevail, that individuals 
‘ who are well disposed, have been deterred 
‘from expressing the sentiments which 
‘ they really entertain, and from giving 
‘ information which may lead to the de- 
‘tection of the offenders. The object of 
‘ the lower classes, in general, is no other 
‘than to reverse the orders of society, 
‘which have been so long established, and 
‘ to divide among themselves the landed 
‘ property of the country. In one popu- 
‘lous district no warrant for ordinary 
‘ offences, or other legal process, can be 
“executed; the payment of taxes has 
‘ ceased ; and the landlords are threatened 
‘ with the discontinuance of their rents.”* 
This document is signed ‘‘ Stanley.” It 
presents an appalling picture of the con- 
dition of a large portion of the north of 
England at that peculiar moment when 
public credit had received a great shock, 
and the fabric of the State trembled at 
the concussion. If this had been read as 
relating to Ireland, it would have been 
met with cries of ‘ Hear.” But in this 
instance the Habeas Corpus Act was not 
suspended—Trial by Jury was not abolish- 
ed, nor Courts-martial raised in the stead 
of Courts of Justice. What course was 
proposed by Ministers? Inquiry was first 
resorted to; evidence was laid before a 
Select Committee, and the case having 
been considered in detail, the House pro- 
ceeded to pass the Six Acts. Did they 
subvert the tribunals of the country, and 
raise a new military judicature on their 
ruins? Did they change the venue? 
Did they trample on the right of petition ? 
Did they strangle all discussion? No! 
But they did introduce one clause, which 
they drew from the Irish Insurrection 
Act, which gave a right to a magistrate to 
break open a man’s house to search for 
arms. He begged the House to hear— 
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not a mere speech—not a flourish of oppo- 
sition rhetoric—not a declamatory ebulli- 
tion—but a solemn protest, entered on the 
Journals of the House of Lords, and thus 
embodied in the records of the country. 
The following was the protest: —‘ Be- 
‘ cause this law is in its very nature pecu- 
‘ liarly liable to abuse ; interest, credulity, 
‘ malevolence, revenge, party violence, and 
‘ indiscreet zeal, may equally, with a sense 
‘ of duty, contribute to call it into action ; 
‘ and the powers given for its execution of 
‘ breaking, either by day or night, into 
“any house or place where information 
‘may have been received that arms are 
‘kept for illegal purposes, must unavoid- 
‘ ably expose the persons and property of 
‘his Majesty’s subjects to injury and vio- 
‘lence that cannot be sufficiently guarded 
‘against by the provisions made in the 
‘ Bill for that purpose. This is not a mere 
‘ apprehension — experience proves that 
‘ such effects may be expected from it; for 
‘in Ireland, it is well known, nothing 
‘more contributed to irritate the people, 
‘and to provoke acts of private resent- 
‘ ment and revenge, than the abuses which 
‘ took place, particularly the insults which 
‘ were offered to women in the exercise of a 
‘similar power.’* Such was the protest 
upon the Journals of the House of Lords 
at this peculiar and most alarming junc- 
ture, and the first name signed to it was 
now the greatest in the present epoch of 
the Constitution—no other than Grey. 
The name so fraught with honour, so en- 
compassed with fame, was sufficient; and 
wherefore should he waste time in denun- 
ciations of this measure, when that single 
name, attached to this recorded anathema 
againstoppression, spoke with an eloquence 
as potent as it was brief, and swelled 
emotions in every man’s bosom, and re- 
called recollections to every man’s mind, 
which the noblest oratory and the most 
elaborate sanative would fail to produce. 
He had quoted many documents, but he 
could not deny himself the gratification 
of referring to one with which he should 
conclude. He had already stated that 
Lord Castlereagh, in 1801, had proposed 
Martial-law, and a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. Lord Castlereagh 
had started a Reformer, and, as Curran 
used to say, came into the Irish House of 
Commons, “ cantering on a grievance.” 
He was originally almost a Republican. 
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And it was said, that Mr. Grey in his re- 
ply to Lord Castlereagh, adverted to his 
early Jacobinism in these remarkable 
words :—‘ There were Ministers who, when 
‘ out of place, were factious, who started 
‘ questions to mislead the people, who 
‘lured them into schemes of Reform to 
‘overthrow an Administration, and then 
‘not only abandoned the people, but 
‘ accused their old abettors of treason, for 
‘they had taught them so to do. If 
‘ Jacobinism was licentious out of place, in 
‘place it was tyrannical, and filled the 
‘ country with terror and coercion. It was 
‘ the parent of Reform when out, and of 
‘despotism when in.’* Mr. Grey then 
demanded inquiry, and repudiated the 
doctrine, that a measure of severity ought 
to be adopted, because it was to be con- 
fided to hands so lenient as those of 
Lord Cornwallis. And where was the 
man who would now tell the House of 
Commons that despotism was to be estab- 
lished in Ireland, because a kind, gener- 
ous-hearted man was to be its trustee? 
Was not this a most fatal doctrine? How 
long was he to continue the depository of 
the trust? The Viceroy might be changed, 
butthestatute would remain,and whipping, 
and laceration, and torture, and all the 
horrible train of calamities that attend the 
exercise of military authority might, here- 
after, follow this frightful measure—this 
system of tribunals in scarlet, and justice 
in regimentals. He should not accuse 
this Government, or any man connected 
with this Government, of any disposition 
to cruelty and actual oppression; but how 
could they guarantee the contingencies of 
the future? Their theory might become 
another’s practice. They were to fabricate 
the law sword that Lord Anglesey might 
keep it in the scabbard; but hereafter 
another hand might draw it forth and 
steep it to the hilt in blood. It might be 
thought that these observations ought to 
have been reserved for the transmission of 
the Billfrom another place. No, for it was of 
importance that at once, before any further 
progress in this enterprise of oppression 
had been made, the House, the Commons of 
England, the people of England, the 
Ministers themselves, should see what they 
were about to do. Behold the mass of 
ponderous manacles you prepare for Ire- 
land! Examine every chain—weigh every 
link—and then you will, as we do, tremble 
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at their imposition! You will shrink from 
the degrading office of fastening and 
rivetting them upon us. The Insurrection 
Act, Martiai-law, suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, abolition of Juries, change 
of venue, extinction of the right of peti- 
tion—discussion at an end—the incarce- 
ration of the peasantry in their foul and 
loathsome hovels, the denial to them of 
the very air of Heaven—the sacrilege to 
be perpetrated in the sanctity of their 
houses — their privacy violated — their 
wives and children dragged at the dead of 
the night, by a ferocious police, from their 
wretched shelter—complete, absolute, un- 
qualified despotism established — liberty 
annihilated in substance, and not even its 
shadow left behind! Good Heaven! was 
all this necessary? Bad as the condition 
of Ireland is alleged to be, was all this 
unparalleled oppression, unexampled in 
the history of this nation, and unsurpassed 
in that of any other, indispensable for 
what was called the repose of Ireland? 
Nay, forbear, relent, we are at your feet— 
we are prostrate before you—your pride 
must needs be satisfied—give way to your 
better and nobler feelings, and remember 
that the assertion of the liberty of others is 
the noblest office you can perform, after 
the vindication of your own. He entreated 
the House to look to the manacles pre- 
pared, and consider well, whether the arms 
of Ireland were fitted to the imposition of 
so atrocious an encumbrance. 

Mr. O'Connell rose.to address a few 
words to the House with reference to an 
attack which he understood had been 
made upon him in his absence, and he 
now was anxious to defend himself from 
the allegations which had been stated— 
namely, that he had attended a tithe 
meeting; he, on the contrary, had never 
attended a tithe meeting. The hon. 
member for Donegal (Colonel Conolly) 
had stated, that he (Mr. O’Connell) had 
attended a meeting at Leixlip, but the 
hon member had not stated that it was a 
parish Meeting; but he alleged that it had 
been sworn in information before himself, 
that he (Mr. O’Connell) had directed the 
people not to pay tithes, and that, of a sum 
of money which had then been collected, 
he (Mr. O’Connell) had himself taken 50/. 
If such had been sworn before the hon. 
Member, he had been guilty of the greatest 
dereliction of duty in not having sent for- 
ward such informations, and also, by such 
neglect, also, of an act of great injustice 
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towards him (Mr. O'Connell), because, if 
such had come to his knowledge, or if 
such were in existence, and the hon. 
Member would send them to him, he 
would not only indict the party for wilful 
and corrupt perjury, but he would also 
indict for subornation of perjury, every 
man who had the least participation in 
the procuring of so gross and abominable 
a perjury. 

Colonel Conolly said, that he had stated 
that a meeting, at which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had attended, had 
been held at the house of a tenant of his 
(Colonel Conolly’s) own—a man of the 
name of Herbert, and that there a collec- 
tion had been made under the head of the 
O’Connell rent for that Gentleman; and 
that it had been sworn before him (Colonel 
Conolly),that the amount collected on that 
day amounted to 50/. and upwards, 

Mr. O'Connell said, that if it was sworn 
that he had been at Leixlip on that or 
any such occasion, he did not hesitate to 
say, that it was a gross perjury. He well 
remembered having attended an anti- 
union meeting at Leixlip, but as to the 
story of money being collected at that 
meeting, or at any at which he had been 
present, no greater falsehood had ever 
been stated, either on a man’s word or on 
his oath. 

Colonel Conodly had understoood that, 
on the occasion to which he had referred, 
that a scaffold had been erected for the 
reception of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, but that he himself was not in the 
country at the time. He had, however, 
seen the spot on which it stood; and he 
could add, that the unfortunate individual 
whom he had named (Herbert) had actu- 
ally solicited the rector of the parish to 
impound his cattle for the tithe, because 
he (Colonel Conolly) had declared that he 
would not receive the rent until the tithe 
were paid, 

Mr. Stanley agreed with the hon, and 
learned Gentleman who had so recently 
sat down, that it was inconvenient at pre- 
sent to enter into the details, or to canvass 
a measure not now before the House; but 
he supposed, from the tenor of the hon, 
and learned Gentleman’s speech, that 
having prepared himself for the present 
occasion, he felt it would be a great tax 
upon his patience to abstain from the at- 
gument until the question properly came 
before the House. He (Mr. Stanley) 
should not follow the example of the hon. 
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and learned Gentleman, in discussing a 
subject that might or might not be brought 
before this House of Parliament; nor 
should he have risen at all upon the pre- 
sent occasion, though desirous to meet the 
arguments advanced by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, if it had not been that 
he wished to save the time of the House 
by entering shortly into an explanation of 
some of the facts to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had alluded, and with 
reference to which he had given a notice 
ofa motion for the production of papers. 
To that motion it was not his (Mr. Stan- 
ley’s) intention to offer any opposition— 
namely, the papers with reference to the 
legal proceedings at Clonmel, but he pro- 
posed to make an addition to those returns 
to which the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
he thought, would not object. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had brought the 
transactions at Clonmel forward with a 
view to prove that the law was enforced, 
and that justice was administered without 
difficulty; that both ready witnesses and 
prosecutors were to be found, and that, as 
was most true, convictions had been ob- 
tained in every case. True it was, that 
convictions had been had, but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman stood forward now, and 
taunted the Government with desiring ju- 
rots to stand by, when only by the exer- 
cise of that prerogative fair and impartial 
justice could be done. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had himself been pre- 
sent upon the occasion to which he had 
adverted, and he (Mr. Stanley) had not; 
and he therefore regretted the absence 
from the present Parliament of his hon. 
and learned friend, the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, because he had been taunted 
with having, in open Court, given direc- 
tions to the Crown solicitors to set aside 
all persons on the Jury panel being Ca- 
tholics. To that statement he, on the part 
of his hon. and learned friend, now gave 
the most decided negative, but, on the 
contrary, the instructions of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had been, to set aside 
no man on account of his religion. No 
doubt a great majority of those who had 
been set aside. were Catholics, but. still 
there had been on Juries many individuals 
of that persuasion; but the difficulty had 
been to procure jurors, who, being free 
from danger or intimidation, would faith- 
fully discharge their duty in the jury box. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
contended that there existed no difficulty 
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in procuring witnesses to prosecute, that 
there had been no intimidation, and that 
no particular agitation, provocation, or 
excitement prevailed amongst the people. 
What, however, had been the state of the 
country in October, 1832, with regard to 
the peculiar question of tithes? Why, 
meetings had been held in every part of 
the country, calling upon the people not 
only to resist the payment of tithes, but 
also to combine together for that purpose. 
And for such a combination three indict- 
ments at Clonmel had been preferred, be- 
sides another for the murder of a clergy- 
man, but still it was insisted that there 
existed nothing bearing the semblance of 
intimidation. He, however, would read to 
the House a document which he held in 
his hand, published by the Clonmel In- 
dependent Club, It was a resolution pass+ 
ed and published by that society to the 
effect that they pledged themselves in the 
face of the country, individually and col- 
lectively, that they would not directly or 
indirectly, either publicly or privately, hold 
any intercourse with persons who should 
purchase stock or goods seized for tithes, 
church-rate, or vestry cess, and exposed to 
sale to support a pampered church estab- 
lishment. Yet it was insisted that there 
had been no intimidation; of that he 
would leave the House to judge, and he 
would remind the House of the manner in 
which the system had been found to work, 
though it had been urged that jurors had 
freely and readily given their attendance. 
First, with regard to intimidation. The 
first case tried at Clonmel was that of Mr. 
Pennefather, a Protestant, and, what might 
still more surprise the House, the son of a 
Protestant clergyman. This gentleman was 
indicted for a combination against tithes, 
and the reverend Mr. Gould, one of the 
witnesses, residing in the neighbourhood 
of Borrisokane, and in the country where 
no intimidation prevailed, was obliged to 
be brought by a circuitous route, and 
under a strong escort, such was the danger 
of his life, to give his testimony, and, at 
the very period his brother was lying in his 
bed labouring under the effects of a mur- 
derous assault which had been made upon 
him, because he had become the purchaser 
of property which had been seized for 
tithes. Again, it had been said that the 
system of intimidation had not operated 
upon jurors in Ireland. In the case he 
had just mentioned thirty-five individuals 
had, it was true, been set aside by the 
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at their imposition ! You will shrink from 
the degrading office of fastening and 
rivetting them upon us. The Insurrection 
Act, Martial-law, suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, abolition of Juries, change 
of venue, extinction of the right of peti- 
tion—discussion at an end—the incarce- 
ration of the peasantry in their foul and 
loathsome hovels, the denial to them of 
the very air of Heaven—the sacrilege to 
be perpetrated in the sanctity of their 
houses — their privacy violated — their 
wives and children dragged at the dead of 
the night, by a ferocious police, from their 
wretched shelter—complete, absolute, un- 
qualified despotism established — liberty 
annihilated in substance, and not even its 
shadow left behind! Good Heaven! was 
all this necessary? Bad as the condition 
of Ireland is alleged to be, was all this 
unparalleled oppression, unexampled in 
the history of this nation, and unsurpassed 
in that of any other, indispensable for 
what was called the repose of Ireland? 
Nay, forbear, relent, we are at your feet— 
we are prostrate before you—your pride 
must needs be satisfied—~give way to your 
better and nobler feelings, and remember 
that the assertion of the liberty of others is 
the noblest office you can perform, after 
the vindication of your own. He entreated 
the House to look to the manacles pre- 
pared, and consider well, whether the arms 
of Ireland were fitted to the imposition of 
so atrocious an encumbrance. 

Mr. O’Connell rose.to address a few 
words to the House with reference to an 
attack which he understood had been 
made upon him in his absence, and he 
now was anxious to defend himself from 
the allegations which had been stated— 
namely, that he had attended a tithe 
meeting; he, on the contrary, had never 
attended a tithe meeting. The hon. 
member for Donegal (Colonel Conolly) 
had stated, that he (Mr. O’Connell) had 
attended a meeting at Leixlip, but the 
hon member had not stated that it was a 
parish Meeting; but he alleged that it had 
been sworn in information before himself, 
that he (Mr. O’Connell) had directed the 
people not to pay tithes, and that, of a sum 
of money which had then been collected, 
he (Mr. O’Connell) had himself taken 501. 
If such had been sworn before the hon. 
Member, he had been guilty of the greatest 
dereliction of duty in not having sent for- 
ward such informations, and also, by such 
neglect, also, of an act of great injustice 
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towards him (Mr. O'Connell), because, if 
such had come to his knowledge, or if 
such were in existence, and the hon. 
Member would send them to him, he 
would not only indict the party for wilful 
and corrupt perjury, but he would also 
indict for subornation of perjury, every 
man who had the least participation in 
the procuring of so gross and abominable 
a perjury. 

Colonel Conolly said, that he had stated 
that a meeting, at which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had attended, had 
been held at the house of a tenant of his 
(Colonel Conolly’s) own—a man of the 
name of Herbert, and that there a collec- 
tion had been made under the head of the 
O’Connell rent for that Gentleman; and 
that it had been sworn before him (Colonel 
Conolly),that the amount collected on that 
day amounted to 50/. and upwards, 

Mr. O'Connell said, that if it was sworn 
that he had been at Leixlip on that or 
any such occasion, he did not hesitate to 
say, that it was a gross perjury. He well 
remembered having attended an anti- 
union meeting at Leixlip, but as to the 
story of money being collected at that 
meeting, or at any at which he had been 
present, no greater falsehood had ever 
been stated, either on a man’s word or on 
his oath. 

Colonel Conodly had understoood that, 
on the occasion to which he had referred, 
that a scaffold had been erected for the 
reception of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, but that he himself was not in the 
country at the time. He had, however, 
seen the spot on which it stood; and he 
could add, that the unfortunate individual 
whom he had named (Herbert) had actu- 
ally solicited the rector of the parish to 
impound his cattle for the tithe, because 
he (Colonel Conolly) had declared that he 
would not receive the rent until the tithe 
were paid, 

Mr. Stanley agreed with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had so recently 
sat down, that it was inconvenient at pre- 
sent to enter into the details, or to canvass 
a measure not now before the House; but 
he supposed, from the tenor of the hon, 
and learned Gentleman’s speech, that 
having prepared himself for the present 
occasion, he felt it would be a great tax 
upon his patience to abstain from the ar- 
gument until the question properly came 
before the House. He (Mr. Stanley) 
should not follow the example of the hon. 
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and learned Gentleman, in discussing a 
subject that might or might not be brought 
before this House of Parliament; nor 
should he have risen at all upon the pre- 
sent occasion, though desirous to meet the 
arguments advanced by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, if it had not been that 
he wished to save the time of the House 
by entering shortly into an explanation of 
some of the facts to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had alluded, and with 
reference to which he had given a notice 
of a motion for the production of papers. 
To that motion it was not his (Mr. Stan- 
ley’s) intention to offer any opposition— 
namely, the papers with reference to the 
legal proceedings at Clonmel, but he pro- 
posed to make an addition to those returns 
to which the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
he thought, would not object. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had brought the 
transactions at Clonmel forward with a 
view to prove that the law was enforced, 
and that justice was administered without 
difficulty; that both ready witnesses and 
prosecutors were to be found, and that, as 
was most true, convictions had been ob- 
tained in every case. True it was, that 
convictions had been had, but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman stood forward now, and 
taunted the Government with desiring ju- 
rots to stand by, when only by the exer- 
cise of that prerogative fair and impartial 
justice could be done. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had himself been pre- 
sent upon the occasion to which he had 
adverted, and he (Mr. Stanley) had not; 
and he therefore regretted the absence 
from the present Parliament of his hon. 
and learned friend, the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, because he had been taunted 
with having, in open Court, given direc- 
tions to the Crown solicitors to set aside 
all persons on the Jury panel being Ca- 
tholics. To that statement he, on the part 
of his hon. and learned friend, now gave 
the most decided negative, but, on the 
contrary, the instructions of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had been, to set aside 
no man on account of his religion. No 
doubt a great majority of those who had 
been set aside were Catholics, but still 
there had been on Juries many individuals 
of that persuasion; but the difficulty had 
been to procure jurors, who, being free 
from danger or intimidation, would faith- 
fully discharge their duty in the jury box. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
contended that there existed no difficulty 
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in procuring witnesses to prosecute, that 
there had been no intimidation, and that 
no particular agitation, provocation, or 
excitement prevailed amongst the people. 
What, however, had been the state of the 
country in October, 1832, with regard to 
the peculiar question of tithes? Why, 
meetings had been held in every part of 
the country, calling upon the people not 
only to resist the payment of tithes, but 
also to combine together for that purpose. 
And for such a combination three indict- 
ments at Clonmel had been preferred, be- 
sides another for the murder of a clergy- 
man, but still it was insisted that there 
existed nothing bearing the semblance of 
intimidation. He, however, would read to 
the House a document which he held in 
his hand, published by the Clonmel In- 
dependent Club, It was aresolution pass- 
ed and published by that society to the 
effect that they pledged themselves in the 
face of the country, individually and col- 
lectively, that they would not directly or 
indirectly, either publicly or privately, hold 
any intercourse with persons who should 
purchase stock or goods seized for tithes, 
church-rate, or vestry cess, and exposed to 
sale to support a pampered church estab- 
lishment. Yet it was insisted that there 
had been no intimidation; of that he 
would leave the House to judge, and he 
would remind the House of the manner in 
which the system had been found to work, 
though it had been urged that jurors had 
freely and readily given their attendance. 
First, with regard to intimidation. The 
first case tried at Clonmel was that of Mr. 
Pennefather, a Protestant, and, what might 
still more surprise the House, the son of a 
Protestant clergyman. This gentleman was 
indicted for a combination against tithes, 
and the reverend Mr. Gould, one of the 
witnesses, residing in the neighbourhood 
of Borrisokane, and in the country where 
no intimidation prevailed, was obliged to 
be brought by a circuitous route, and 
under a strong escort, such was the danger 
of his life, to give his testimony, and, at 
the very period his brother was lying in his 
bed labouring under the effects of a mur- 
derous assault which had been made upon 
him, because he had become the purchaser 
of property which had been seized for 
tithes. Again, it had been said that the 
system of intimidation had not operated 
upon jurors in Ireland. In the case he 
had just mentioned thirty-five individuals 
had, it was true, been set aside by the 
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Crown ; of course twelve had been sworn 
upon the Jury, but out of 205 names call- 
ed, no less than 175 did not answer. A 
conviction, however, in this case took 
place, and the next indictment was against 
Griffin Dwyer and other parties, for the 
same offence, in which case one was ac- 
quitted. 

Mr. Shevl intimated that two of the par- 
ties had been acquitted. 

Mr. Stanley: The others, however, had 
been found guilty, but in that instance on 
the panel being called, thirty-seven per- 
sons were set aside, and 172’did not 
answer to their names. The third indict- 
ment was against a person of the name of 
Mulcahill, in which thirty individuals, 
summoned as jurors, were set aside by the 
Crown; yet before that number was set 
aside, and before the twelve sworn on the 
Jury could be found, no less than 244 
names were called from the panel. He 
would now take another case which follow- 
ed those to which he had adverted, pre- 
mising that according to the system com- 
plained of, and which he did not deny— 
namely, that the first named on the panel 
(and who were usually the most respectable) 
did not generally answer to their names 
when called. And here he must state, 
that among those who had so been set 
aside by the Crown in the cases he had 
mentioned had been three gentlemen who, 
like the hon. Gentleman opposite, had at- 
tended meetings to oppose the payment of 
tithes, and had in other respects been 
active in resisting the system, but never- 
theless had shown no reluctance to come 
into the jury-box to try parties charged 
with the very offence of which they had 
been guilty, or, in other words, to judge 
their own case. One person certainly 
appeared subsequently, but not in the 
jury-box, but at the bar, and pleaded 
guilty to an indictment charging him with 
the same offence of which he had been 
previously called to decide the guilt or 
innocence of other parties. Under such 
circumstances, it was the bounden duty of 
the officers of the Crown to exercise the 
prerogative with which the law had invest- 
ed them. The Government, however, had 
again been taunted with having set aside 
Roman Catholics. In this respect he 
would refer to the case of the indictment 
of certain parties charged with the murder 
of the reverend Mr. Going, tried on the 
same occasion to which the hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman had referred. This 
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was not a question of tithes, but a prose- 
cution fora most deliberate and barbarous 
murder. Before the Jury was formed, 288 
names were called over from the panel. 
Of these fifty-three were set aside by the 
Crown, and twenty-six by the prisoners, 
while others were excused from attend- 
ances, upon statement then made. The 
Jury, however, was eventually composed 
of four Protestants, ard eight Roman 
Catholics. 

Mr. Sheil was understood to intimate 
across the Table, that the parties were ac- 
quitted. 

Mr. Stanley did not complain that the 
parties were acquitted : the proof of their 
identity had failed, and how, he begged 
to inquire, had the evidence failed? Why, 
because the son-in-law of the murdered 
man sent word that his own life was in 
danger if he appeared to give evidence 
against the parties charged with the 
murder of his relative. Could it then be 
said that intimidation did not exist, or 
that justice could be administered, when 
it was found that one man, to give evi- 
dence, was carried to the court under the 
protection of a military escort, lest his life 
should be taken; while another lay con- 
fined to his bed from the effects of wounds 
inflicted in a murderous assault; and a 
third declaring the dread he felt that his 
own life would be sacrificed if he aided 
in the conviction of parties charged with 
the murder of his father-in-law, because, 
as he said, “‘ I know that I am a dead 
man if | appear in court.” Set the whole 
transactions at Clonmel, and the op- 
pressions, as they had been termed, of his 
hon. and learned friend the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, before England, Ireland, 
and the world, and then let the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite tell the House 
that in Ireland the law can run a free, 
fair, and impartial course. 

Mr. Ronayne could assure the House 
that the alarming picture drawn by the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland of the 
state of that country was nothing different 
from its state during the last sixteen 
years. The right hon. Secretary had 
stated nothing that had not happened at 
every assizes in Ireland for the fast sixteen 
years. He never yet was present at any 
assizes at which from 50 to 150 names 
were not called over before a Jury was 
empanelled. He was glad the right hon. 
Gentleman had introduced the subject ¢f 
tithes. In Ireland there was a general 
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feeling against tithes, and if there were 
not, the Irish would not deserve the name 
of men. The oppressions of that country 
were without a parallel in the history of 
the ancient or modern world. An enormous 
revenue was collected there from the whole 
people to support a clergy whose religious 
faith was that of only one-sixteenth of the 
whole population. If that were the case 
in England, if the Catholics of Lancashire, 
for instance, claimed the religious ascend- 
ancy and civil supremacy over all the rest 
of England, would it be tolerated? He 
would not ask the Scotch Members whe- 
ther their countrymen would endure such 
treatment. The noble struggles of their 
ancestors for liberty forbad the question. 
Ministers might desolate Ireland, and put 
down the people by the strong arm of 
despotic power, but they would not re- 
concile them to their system of tyranny 
and injustice. A facetious countryman 
of his had compared the people of Ireland 
to the geese in France, who were tortured 
in order that their livers might be enlarged 
from the agony of their sufferings, for the 
gourmands of that country to devour. So 
in Ireland were the people tortured to 
gratify the palates of the Bishops and 
inferior ministers of the Protestant Church. 
The coercion proposed for Ireland was 
solely to keep up the system of tithes, 
which would ever be received as a badge 
of national degradation, and a type of 
conquest. 

Mr. Callaghan felt it due to the con- 
stituency he had the honour to represent, 
to offer a few observations with reference to 
the measures of coercion proposed by the 
Government with regard to Ireland. He 
was in Ireland when the King’s Speech, 
and the debate which ensued, had reached 
that country, and he must say, that every 
loyal man was astonished to find that his 
Majesty’s Ministers had given such a de- 
scription of Ireland as the facts did not 
warrant. It had been stated, that in Cork 
neither life nor property was secure ; that 
the operation of the law had been defeat- 
ed; that jurors could not be obtained, 
and that all justice was suspended. No- 
thing could be more incorrect than that 
picture of the district with which he was 
connected ; and he must say, that the Mi- 
nisters were not in possession of such facts 
as could warrant them in taking such a 
proceeding as it was rumoured was pro- 
posed. .He could not but regret that 
clergymen should be now making false 
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representations as to their incomes and 
the situation in which they stood. The 
clergyman of the parish in which he him- 
self resided had stated that he had not re- 
ceived his tithes, but he (Mr. Callaghan) 
knew that he could have done so if he had 
so thought fit, but he preferred to come to 
the Government and the House to excite 
the commiseration of English Members, 
and to induce them to join with his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers in depriving Irishmen of 
their rights and liberties. What would 
such a measure be but one of deprivation 
of liberties, by withholding the right of 
trial by jury, a right which, he trusted, 
they never would be deprived of, notwith- 
standing the observations of his Majesty’s 
Ministers on the present occasion? The 
Government was acting under deficient 
information. When Lord Castlereagh 
had come to Parliament for the Six Acts, 
he came armed with documents to defend 
his proposition, but no such information 
had been now afforded to the House. The 
information of his Majesty’s Ministers was 
false and delusive, and particularly as re- 
garded the county with which he was 
connected. The jurors in that district 
had ever been ready to discharge their 


}duties, and he had seen them adopt the 


doctrine of the Judge when it was not law. 
He had himself been present on a recent 
occasion when the Jury inquired of the 
Judge what was the law on the case, and 
were answered that the law was not 
written, but was before all ages, and had 
become the common law of the land. Now 
he (Mr. Callaghan) should like every man 
to know the law he was charged with 
having offended. The object of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in the present mea- 
sure, was to prevent the Repeal of the 
Union. It was impossible that any coun- 
try, treated as Ireland had been, could be 
quiet. So long as Whigs and Tories com- 
bined against it, and so long as it. was 
unable to look to the laws of England for 
protection, Ireland could not expect jus- 
tice. She would not endure coercion, and 
the attempt would estrange every man in 
it from the Government. The measure 
proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers was 
not calculated to promote the peace of 
the country. 

Mr. O’Dwyer said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had asserted that Juries in 
Ireland had been prevented from doing 
their duty, and witnesses from giving 
evidence; but in the course of his speech, 
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with every disposition to support this 
assertion by facts, he had not produced a 
single fact to sustain his allegation. In 
every case to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had adverted there had been a con- 
viction for the Crown. But the right 
hon. Gentleman had been guilty of an 
anachronism, which ought not to pass 
without notice. He had spoken of the 
murder of Mr. Going. Hon. Members 
might think that this was a recent affair, 
and connected with the opposition to the 
clergy. What would be their surprise 
when they heard that it occurred ten 
years ago? But there had been convictions, 
and witnesses did come forward. Had 
the right hon. Gentleman ventured to 
assert that any one of the witnesses at 
the Clonmel assizes had met with the 
slightest molestation? He did not find 
any cheer from the other side of the 
House to strengthen the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement. Ifthe right hon. Gentle- 
man could have ventured to state that 
a single witness had been waylaid, the 
House would have rung with cheers. 
Yet the right hon. Gentleman called for 
new powers to repress intimidation, and 
protect witnesses. With every disposition 
to evade the facts of the subject, the right 
hon. Gentleman had pleaded the present 
state of the country as the justification of 
the measure, which was an abrogation of 
the Constitution on the pretext of pre- 
serving peace. He would call the attention 
of the House to the Speech of his Majesty 
at the opening of last Session :—‘* The 
scenes of violence and outrage which have 
occurred in the city of Bristol, and in 
some other places, have caused me the 
deepest affliction. The authority of the 
laws must be vindicated by the punish- 
ment of offences which have produced 
so extensive a loss of life.” But what 
said the Speech further ?—* Sincerely at- 
tached to our free Constitution, I never 
can sanction any interference with the 
legitimate exercise of those rights which 
secure to my people the privilege of 
discussing and making known their griev- 
ances.”"* The King’s Ministers did not 
advise his Majesty on that occasion to 
deliver a Speech like that, the result 
of which was to entail such distress upon 
his (Mr. O’Dwyer’s) country; and he 
could tell them why—the people of 
England would not permit them; they did 
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not dare to do it. He declared that 
he would avail himself to the utmost 
of all the rights and privileges he possessed 
as a Member of that House, to delay the 
passing of a measure which, come when it 
might, would be the overthrow of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Edward Stewart observed, that the 
Government had to-night been attacked 
with all the usual virulence from the other 
side, and with more than the usual un- 
fairness. It was the general feelingamongst 
Englishmen not to strike a man who 
could not strike again, yet his Majesty’s 
Ministers were attacked when they were 
precluded from entering into a premature 
discussion. He had heard the powers 
asked for by Ministers condemned as an 
attack upon the liberties of Ireland. He 
hated oppression as much as any man, 
but he was prepared to maintain that 
liberty could exist only where the law was 
paramount. Could it then be said, that 
liberty existed in Ireland, when armed 
parties were assembled at night by the 
ringing of bells, the lighting of fires, and 
other means, for the purpose of committing 
acts of lawless violence? If any one 
violated any of the laws they prescribed, it 
was at the risk of forfeiting his property or 
his life. This might be called anarchy, 
or disturbance, or insurrection, or re- 
bellion; but, in his opinion, the most 
appropriate epithet that could be applied 
to it would be that of tyranny—the tyranny 
of the daring depredatorand of themidnight 
assassin. He admitted that Ministers were 
bound to redress the grievances of Ireland, 
and the first that required redress was the 
want of law. He believed it was necessary 
to have recourse to strong and to extraor- 
dinary powers. He believed also that 
those powers should be full and ample; 
and, if it was requisite to suspend the 
Constitution for a time, the more decided 
manner in which it was done the better 
—provided the suspension was prolonged 
only so long as the disturbances continued, 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell thought, from 
part of the speech of the hon. Member 
who spoke last, that he had been an Irish 
Member whom he had not known; he 
had, however, represented his Majesty’s 
Ministers in that House as tongue-tied 
babies. He said, too, that that alone was 
constitutional liberty where the laws were 
paramount; and it was because liberty 
existed only where the laws were para- 
mount that they, the Irish Members, 
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opposed this measure. With respect to 
the statement of the right hon. Secretary 
as to the number of persons whose names 
had been called over at the Clonmel 
assizes, and who did not appear, it had 
been the practice to summon on the long 
panel three times as many Jurors as were 
likely to attend, and it was well known 
that for 2s. or 2s. 6d. the summons would 
not be delivered. The right hon. Gentle- 
man should have stated how many were 
actually summoned, and whether any of 
the persons who had been called on the 
first list were called on the second. 

An Hon. Member declared that the south 
of Ireland was in a perfect state of peace, 
and that there had been no difficulty there 
in obtaining convictions, no intimidation 
of witnesses or Jurors. For what purpose 
were the oppressive measures proposed by 
his Majesty’s Government intended? For 
the preservation of the system of tithes. 
Of this, however, he was convinced, that 
as long as the tithe system was continued, 
and as long as the tithes were levied 
in the present mode, so long would the 
Irish people be in a state of dissatisfaction. 
He had himself been a Catholic, he then 
became a Protestant, and afterwards a 
Presbyterian. But while he was a Pro- 
testant he never had had an opportunity 
of entering a church, he had never seen a 
clergyman, he had never been able to go 
to prayers. Why should tithe be paid by 
those who, as in his case, had derived no 
benefit from it? There never was a country 
so injured as that he came from. From 
the moment at which he heard of the 
measures which his Majesty’s Government 
intended to introduce, he had not had 
a single night’s rest. They pretended to 
call their measures measures of security 
and protection. He could call them nothing 
but measures of degradation and humi- 
liation. 

An Hon. Member professed to entertain 
the best feelings toward Ireland, and 
had even heard with great regret the 
attacks which had been levelled in suc- 
cession at the Lord Lieutenant, the 
Judges, the Clergy, and the Police. 
Those attacks argued badly for the per- 
sons by whom they were made, as they 
showed that they suffered with diffi- 
culty any kind of Government. At the 
same time he was very ready to allow, 
that if his Majesty’s Government had 
managed the powers already intrusted to 
them with discretion and vigour, no addi- 
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tional powers would have been neces- 
sary. He would also say, that a call for 
extraordinary powers came with a very 
bad grace from the present Ministers, 
since it was well known that, for the last 
fifty years, no Government in this country 
had been so strong. An indisputable 
proof of that strength had been shown in 
their having had the power to ——- the 
very House of Commons which placed 
them on the Treasury Benches, in their 
having had the power to control the 
House of Peers—in their having obtained 
an authority from the highest personage 
in the land, which they used for unconsti- 
tutional purposes [order]. He repeated 
it, that they had obtained an authority 
from the highest personage in the land, 
which they had used for unconstitutional 
purposes. From such Ministers a call for 
additional power came with a very bad 
grace. At the same time, looking at the 
state of Ireland, contemplating the mid- 
night murders, the mid-day assassinations, 
the destruction of property of every de- 
scription in that unhappy country, he ad- 
mitted that very strong measures were 
necessary to restore it to tranquillity. 
Ministers charged the other side of the 
House with agitation. But did he not 
see on the Treasury Bench a noble Lord 
who had himself unfurled the standard of 
agitation—who had spoken of the conduct 
of the Parisians in the revolution of July, 
and of the tricoloured flag with respect ? 
Did he not see behind the Treasury Bench 
an hon. Baronet who, when he was on the 
other side of the House, was constantly 
bringing forward motions of agitation ? 
How could his Majesty’s Government 
complain of agitation, when, by their mis- 
management, they had allowed the great 
agitator to escape after conviction? . He 
would support his Majesty’s Government 
on the measures alluded to, but he begged 
them not to suppose that they had his 
confidence. 

Mr. Hume wished his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters joy of their supporter whom they 
had just heard. He entered his protest 
against the doctrine of the noble Lord and 
the right hon. Gentleman, that the time 
chosen for this discussion was incon- 
venient and improper. This was the very 
time for such a discussion. When the 
House of Commons were called upon to 
vote away the public money, that was the 
time at which to consider whether those 
who were to have the management of the 
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grant were entitled to confidence. He 
must say, that he never witnessed a more 
humiliating spectacle than the situation 
of the hon. Gentlemen opposite. No men 
in England ever stood in so disgraceful a 
position. Having changed sides in the 
House, there was only one man on that 
side who had not changed his opinion, 
and who still maintained the sentiments 
which he had always professed. The pre- 
sent was not an Irish question alone—it 
was one of immense importance to the 
people of this country. He was con- 
vinced that nothing could thoroughly 
remedy the existing evils in Ireland, but 
the destruction of that which had ever 
been the curse of Ireland; and that the 
entire removal of the Church Establish- 
ment in that country was indispensable to 
the restoration of its tranquillity. What 
had been said by an hon. Member was 
perfectly true—namely, that the people 
of England were now called upon to 
wage war with the people of Ireland for 
the sake of the Church Establishment. 
For that purpose Parliament was required 
to place 8,000,000 of people under mili- 
tary rule, and out of the protection of 
the law. Heasked the people of England 
to look to themselves. The proposed 
measure was calculated to keep up the 
Estimates. Not a single man of our 
large military establishments could be re- 
duced with such a measure in prospect. 
The Government would want all the force 
they could procure. The opinions which 
he was now expressing were not the 
opinions of yesterday. He had stated 
them when the subject was less a matter 
of importance to England. He had then 
declared that the Irish had always been 
kept in the condition of a conquered peo- 
ple; that civil war had been promoted— 
that civil rights had been denied ; and all 
for the maintenance of that which was the 
great blot in the institutions of Treland— 
the Church Establishment. 

Lord John Russell had not intended to 
address the House; but in consequence of 
the extraordinary and very violent attacks 
which had been made upon his Majesty’s 
Ministers by the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, he begged leave to say a few words. 
The hon. member for Middlesex talked 
of the change of opinion which had taken 
place on the Ministerial side of the House. 
He for one, on his own part, and he was 
sure that he might also answer for his hon. 
friends near him, was not conscious of 
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any change of opinion. Noman, when 
he pretended to consistency, did more 
than state that the line of conduct which 
he pursued was consistent with regard to 
the object he had in view. The hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex said, the object which he 
had in view was the total destruction of the 
Church Establishment of Ireland, That 
was an object which neither he (Lord 
John Russell) nor his noble friend near him 
ever had in view. What right then had the 
hon. member for Middlesex to call them 
inconsistent ? In the course of the debate 
an hon. Member had done him the honour 
to refer to a former speech of his, in which 
he had characterized the Insurrection Act 
at that time proposed as a measure of 
oppression and injustice, leading the 
House to suppose that his former and his 
present opinions were directly at variance 
one with another. Probably such a 
change might be taken as a specimen of 
the manner in which accusations were sup- 
ported. But if thathon, Member had re- 
ferred to the beginning of the speech, he 
would find that he (Lord John Russell) 
had said, that there were circumstances in 
which he should consider the Insurrection 
Act in Ireland necessary. As a proof of 
this, he had then adduced facts that the 
Insurrection Act had been introduced 
several times, and he had never opposed it. 
But on the occasion to which the hon. 
Gentleman had alluded, he had main- 
tained that, according to the evidence 
before the House, the Insurrection Act 
was not necessary; and being an enemy 
to any measure of extraordinary vigour, 
unless justified by necessity, he on that 
occasion, opposed it. Was it tnen to be 
maintained, that because he opposed the 
introduction of the Insurrection Act on 
that occasion, he was precluded from sup- 
porting it on an occasion when the circum- 
stances of the case were entirely different ? 
Although, in 1824, he opposed a measure 
because he considered it unnecessary, he 
was surely not liable to the charge of in- 
consistency, if, in 1833, and under very 
different circumstances, he supported the 
same measure, considering it to be, as his 
noble friend had termed it, the least of 
two evils—a measure which, while it 
caused a temporary suspension of liberty, 
was calculated to restore that public peace 
which was the foundation of all liberty. 
Whenever he had been the advocate for 
religious liberty with reference either to 
this country or to Ireland, he meant a re- 
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ligious liberty equal to all. He never 
meant that any portion of the people 
should be deprived, for the sake of any 
other portion, of the power of acting ac- 
cording to their own discretion; he never 
meant that the Protestant who, in his 
conscience, thought it his duty to pay 
tithes to the Protestant Clergyman, ought 
to have his life threatened, and his house 
burned, for his opinion. Without incon- 
sistency, therefore, he might support the 
measures now proposed with respect to 
Ireland. He wholly denied, that the argu- 
ment of the hon. member for Middlesex 
had the slightest basis; and he hoped 
that that hon. Gentleman would not again 
indulge in a strain so unbecoming to him, 
but would confine himself to these eeono- 
mical speculations so peculiarly suited to 
the character of his mind. When the hon. 
Member attempted these new flights, it re- 
minded him of one of the heroes in the 
‘“‘ Dunciad,” who, having— 
- climbed a stranded lighter’s height, 
Shot to the black abyss, and plunged downright. 
The serious judgment all the crowd admire ; 
Who, but to sink the deeper, rose the higher.” 
Mr. Finn observed, that he was asto- 
nished at the noble Lord who had opposed 
the Insurrection Act in 1824, because 
there was no evidence of its necessity; 
yet now, without a tittle of evidence what- 
ever, the noble Lord was, it seems, pre- 
pared to approve, not only of the Insurrec- 
tion Act, but of measures of still greater 
severity. He would, as a Catholic, frankly 
declare it as his opinion, that tithes had 
long constituted a serious nuisance in the 
long catalogue of Irish grievances, and 
that the conduct of those clergymen and 
magistrates who were in the receipt of 
them had (and who could wonder at it ?) 
earned for themselves the execration of 
the people of that country. The gentry 
had been, for a series of years, in the con- 
stant habit of going about in the Irish 
towns and villages, insulting the religion 
to which the greater portion of the people 
belonged, and abusing the priesthood to 
which those people were naturally and 
fondly attached. The only matter for 
surprise was, that the people of Ireland 
had so long and so patiently endured the 
monstrous and intolerable burthen of the 
tithe system. They had been finally pro- 
voked to resistance, and now fault was 
found with them because they took the right 
hon. Secretary opposite at his word ; and 
when he spoke of the “ extinction of 
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tithes,” in their dull Hibernian intellects, 
they assumed that he meant that tithes 
were to be put an end to altogether. He 
would state to the House, for he had the 
fact from several gentlemen of respecta- 
bility and local information on the subject, 
that the impression was, at the time, gene- 
ral in Kilkenny, and various other places 
in Ireland, that the present Government 
viewed the anti-tithe meetings which were 
so universally held, with a favourable eye, 
as being calculated to afford them a justi- 
fication for bringing forward their contem- 
plated measure of Church Reform. They 
were told, that these measures of coercion 
were intended to put down murders and 
robberies in Ireland. If that indeed were 
their object, upon the cordial assistance 
of no Members could his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters calculate with more certainty than 
upon that of the hon. friends who sat 
around him. But that was not the main 
object of the measures in question—their 
main object was, to put down public opi- 
nion in Ireland, and to extort tithes at the 
point of the bayonet. For three centuries 
they had endeavoured, and endeavoured in 
vain, to extinguish the Catholic religion 
in that country—they were now about to 
enter upon a similar crusade to put down 
public opinion there; but he would tell 
them beforehand, that equal success would 
await their efforts. They would, forsooth, 
stifle by force the public sentiment as to 
the repeal of the Union! Their very at- 
tempt to do so would only excite a more 
general feeling in favour of that measure, 
for it was in human nature to resist coer- 
cion, and to spurn at oppression. It was, 
to say the least of it, mere drivelling policy 
to resort to force and violence—to the 
brutal arguments of overpowering despot- 
ism, with the view to crush the opinions of 
a whole people. He would tell them that 
the police of Ireland were not to be trusted ; 
they lived upon the distresses and dis- 
turbances of the country. He felt it his 
duty to express his execration of the mea- 
sures of coercion that were now brought 
forward by the Government. Such mea- 
sures were calculated to wrench asunder 
the last link by which Ireland was morally 
connected with this country. The Irish 
had no inducement to remain connected 
with England save to enjoy equally with 
Englishmen that liberty which they pos- 
sessed, but which they selfishly cherished 
for themselves alone, while they would 
seem to think that the Irish were unworthy 
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to partake of its blessings. The Irish 
Members had been taunted with the cor- 
ruption and the profligacy of the Irish 
Parliament. It was English gold and 
English policy that had steeped that as- 
sembly in corruption. From 1782 till 
1792, the brief but glorious interval of the 
independence of the Irish legislature, no 
country in Europe made so rapid a pro- 
gress in arts and arms, in commerce and 
manufactures, in everything that betokened 
civilization and attended upon prosperity, 
as Ireland had done. But England, by a 
corrupt and crooked policy, once more re- 
gained the ascendant, and the result was 
that Ireland was trampled under foot, and 
her national independence: utterly extin- 
guished. He would tell the representatives 
of England, that the Irish people would 
continue connected with them upon equal 
terms, and upon no other. They would 
grant to them no exclusive rights of su- 
premacy and dominion. The people of 
Ireland must have fair play; they must 
have equal rights with their fellow-subjects 
in England. They would never endure 
that the people of England should con- 
tinue to play the imperious master, while 
they should be the obedient slave; that 
England should rejoice in the plenitude of 
constitutional freedom, while Ireland should 
be sunk in the depths of miserable servi- 
tude. If Parliaments should go on legis- 
lating in the manner that it was proposed 
now to legislate with regard to Ireland, he 
feared that that wish which at present 
generally prevailed in that country for a 
Repeal of the Union would be merged in 
a sentiment of deep and deadly hatred 
towards England, which would be looked 
upon as an overbearing tyrant and oppres- 
sive taskmaster, and that at no distant day 
the melancholy result would be witnessed 
in the total dissolution of the empire. 

Report of the Committee of Supply 
agreed to, 
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cCESTER, from Guilford; St. John’s, Southwark, and from 
a Dissenting Congregation at Walworth; by the Bishop of 
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coultry,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By 
Lord Bexuey, from the Jews resident in and near London, 
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of other Subjects.—By the Earl of Ropen, from Idle, to 
Limit the Hours for the Employment of Children in 
Factories; by the same from Preston.—By Lord DINORBEN, 
from Denbigh,—for the Abolition of Slavery. 
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LAND). ] Lord Teynham said, that previous 
to the awful and important measure for sup- 
pressing disturbances in Ireland, going into 
Committee, he wished to say a few words on 
the subject. He considered that Bill to be a 
violent and dangerous infringement on, the 
liberties of the people of Ireland. The 
execution of it, too, would be confided to 
irresponsible officers. He thought, at least, 
that an administration of these great 
powers ought to be placed in the hands of 
those who were more within the influence 
of the law; it was, therefore, bis intention 
to submit an important Amendment in the 
Committee, to which he hoped Ministers 
would accede. 

The Duke of Cumberland rose to Order. 
This was not the proper time to make such 
an amendment. 

“Lord Teynham said, that he had also a 
Motion to make at the present moment. 
He wished to move fot a list of his Majesty’s 
Privy Council for Ireland. He thought the 
country ought not to be ‘proclaimed with- 
out the signatures and responsibility of at 
least six members of the Privy Council. No- 
thing could be more objectionable than that 
such powers should be confided to the 
Lord Lieutenant. He was willing to give 
his humble meed of praise to the noble 
Marquess at the head of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in Ireland, and he did not doubt 
that he would use those powers with due 
mildness and forbearance. But the noble 
Marquess had not a patent of perpetual 
Lord Lieutenant. He would not: remain 
at the head of that Government for ever, 
and they knew not what sort of a governor 
would follow him; they might have 
a tyrannical governor—they might have 
one like Sir Hudson Lowe. Looking to 
such a possibility; he begged to move an 
“ Address to his Majesty for a list of 
the Privy Council in. Ireland — their 
residence and.abode in Ireland, and the 
number of times they have attended dur- 
ing the year 1832.” It was most ma- 
terial that their Lordships should be in pos- 
session of this information, because he be. 
lieved it would appear, that, although the 
Bill stated, that the proclamation was to 
issue with the advice of the Privy Council, 
most of the members of that Council were 
resident,in England. He, therefore, hoped, 
that, in the Committee, the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government would—for 
the purpose of preventing abuses under 
this Act—allow of the introduction of an 
Amendment, to the effect that every pro- 
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clamation must be agreed upon by the 
Lord Lieutenant, with the advice of not 
less than six Privy Councillors. 

The Duke of Wellington expressed his 
surprise at the tone in which the noble 
Lord spoke of one of the most respectable 
officers in the service. He was surprised 
that he should throw out such insinuations 
against a meritorious officer in his absence. 
The noble Lord said, that the present Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland might be succeeded 
by some Sir Hudson Lowe. Now, he had 
the honour of Sir Hudson Lowe’s acquaint- 
ance, and he knew that there was not a 
more meritorious or respectable officer in 
his Majesty’s service, nor one more gene- 
rally esteemed by those who knew him. 

Lord Teynham said, he certainly was 
amenable to the noble Duke’s observations. 
He had, however, no intention of aspersing 
Sir Hudson Lowe’s character... He had no 
doubt that his private character was most 
excellent ; but he could not, under such a 
challenge, stand in that House and perform 
his duty, if he did not state, that Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, as Governor of St.. Helena, had 
acted in that capacity in a manner which 
caused all Europe to cry shame upon him 
—as a man not fit to be trusted with such 
authority.. 

Earl Bathurst said, perhaps, by prolong- 
ing the conversation, it was giving too 
much importance to the subject, yet he 
could not sit still and hear such an accusa- 
tion as that brought forward by the noble 
Lord, without rising to offer a word in 
defence of his gallant friend. He most 
distinctly denied the truth of the accusa- 
tion., That gallant officer had performed 
his duty in a manner which redounded to 
his honour, and his character was without 
@ stain. 

Earl Grey moved, that the House should 
then resolve itself into a Committee on the 
ber for Suppressing Disturbances in Ire- 
and. 

Lord Cloncurry said, that he was de- 
sirous of making a few observations upon 
the measure before the House went into 
Committee. No circumstance would be 
better calculated to make a strong impres- 
sion upon the misguided Irish people than 
the knowledge that the Supreme Court of 
Legislature in the kingdom expressed its 
indignation at the conduct which they 
were in the habit of pursuing, and its 
determinationsto suppress outrage of every 
kind. It was incumbent upon him, as an 
Irishman, more especially, perhaps, as the 
only Irishman present, who, unfortunately, 
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had frequently been called upon to act as a 
Magistrate under the Insurrection Act, 
that he should for one moment call their 
Lordships’ attention to one or two particu- 
lars. If he did not feel this to be a par- 
amount duty, he certainly would not, at 
this stage of the business, occupy one 
moment of their Lordships’ time. If it 
were possible to get the people of his 
country—if it were possible to get the 
country gentlemen and the Magistrates to 
adopt the system of unanimity which had 
prevailed in that House during the discus- 
sions on the Bill in question, the outrages 
in that country would soon cease. He was 
sorry, however, to say, that those persons 
who should have first set the example of 
determination and presence of mind, were 
frequently the most deficient. It was cer- 
tainly an extraordinary thing that he, a 
Magistrate, and one who had acted as a 
Magistrate for twenty-eight years, and 
having a deep stake in the country, should 
at once admit the merits of the Bill now 
introduced, and by which the powers of 
trial would be vested in every case in the 
hands of young officers of twenty-one, 
almost strangers to the country. Such an 
admission was a great proof of the merits of 
the noble Earl’s Bill, which he believed to 
be, in many respects, better than the Insur- 
rection Act. Out of thirty-two counties in 
Ireland, only six or seven were in a state of 
frightful disturbance, and these disturb- 
ances had diminished even within these 
few days. When those disturbances had 
first commenced, and before they had 
attained to so frightful an extent, they 
might have been put down without much 
difficulty, if the Magistrates had only done 
their duty. He was connected by property 
with Carlow, one of the disturbed counties. 
Kerry and Queen’s County were also dis- 
turbed. When the disturbances began 
there, the Magistrates wrote to him— 
knowing, perhaps, his experience under the 
Insurrection Act—for his opinion. He 
said to them it was impossible that the 
farmers—the industrious classes—the well- 
disposed portion of the community—could 
be willing to submit to such bandit dicta- 
tion. He advised them to arm those peo- 
ple—to call out the constabulary force, to 
which they were to be added—to act under 
the orders of the Magistrates, and adopt 
vigorous measures for nipping the disturb- 
ances in the very bud. The Magistrates, 
however, refused to enrol any men as con- 
stables, except those who were chosen by 
themselves. The people said, take us as 
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we stand upon the Sheriff’s books, as rate- 
payers, as persons liable to serve on Juries, 
and we will not object to be enrolled. 
The Magistrates, however, refused to do it, 
and here they had lost the opportunity of 
suppressing the disturbances of Ireland by 
means of that best of all civil forces which 
had existed from the days of Alfred. In 
consequence of this neglect, the necessity 
for more severe measures had arisen. It 
was certainly hard that the faults of these 
persons should be visited upon people who 
had fallen into crime more from ignorance 
and poverty than anything else. A late 
Chief Secretary of Ireland, who, he be- 
lieved, differed in religious opinions from 
himself, had prepared nineteen bills for the 
relief of Ireland. The circumstances con- 
nected with the great charter of our liber- 
ties, which his Majesty’s Ministers deemed 
it expedient to carry, of course, prevented 
that Gentleman, who was a military man, 
from bringing them forward; but he 
firmly believed, that if the measures with 
respect to Ireland, which Sir Henry Har- 
dinge had proposed when in office, had been 
carried into execution, the;present fright- 
ful state of things would not have arisen. 
One part of the proposed Bill, to which he 
begged leave to advert, loudly called for 
reprehension. Many of their Lordships were, 
doubtless, aware, that there were few 
women more distinguished for delicacy of 
feeling, and purity of conduct, than the 
females of Ireland. He begged their 
Lordships to conceive a nocturnal search 
by the police. It might be a subject of 
laughter to their Lordships, but it would 
be the cause of many a wail in Ireland. 
Englishmen did not require to be told by 
him, that the females of Ireland possessed 
the feelings of modesty in as great a degree 
as their own country-women. How would 
their Lordships like their wives, or their 
sisters, to be visited at night in such a 
manner by an insulting and brutal police ? 
This power might be much abused, and, 
therefore, it was his intention to move in the 
Committee, that when those to whom the 
power of search was given by the Bill, 
came to a house, and called on the names of 
those who ought to be in it, those who did 
not answer, should be deemed absent. By 
this means, that great power which was 
given by the Bill would be less noxious ; 
those domiciliary visits, even in the present 
state of Ireland, could not be allowed. 
Great care ought also to be taken, that the 
power of proclamation should not be per- 
verted. Some instances had come to his 
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knowledge of the manner in which this 
power had been abused under the last 
Insurrection Act. He had known an 
admirer of female beauty to transport a 
brother, or a lover, who stood in his way, 
for no other offence than that. He had 
also known a debtor Magistrate transport, 
or imprison, a creditor, because he had 
asked for his bill. He had known a most 
respectable man, residing on the borders of 
one of the proclaimed districts, and who 
passed the boundary after the limited time, 
for no other purpose than that of paying 
the wages of his man, taken up and com- 
mitted to prison for three months, though, 
upon representation to the Lord Lieute- 
nant, he was afterwards released. He 
hoped, therefore, due care would be taken 
to guard against the abuse of this power, as 
it was most important, that the innocent 
should in no case be confounded with the 
guilty. He had read, within the last two 
days, a report of two transactions which 
took place in the county of Clare, that well 
illustrated the sort of spirit which existed 
in those districts. Two priests of parishes 
in that county complained to the Under- 
Secretary of State for Ireland of the con- 
duct of some missionaries in their parishes ; 
and Sir William Gossett returned for 
answer, after a period of ten days (it having 
taken that time to make the necessary 
inquiries and to ascertain that some feelings 
of irritation did exist), that he had desired 
that the police might no longer afford pro- 
tection to these itinerant preachers. He 
would also beg to refer their Lordships to 
the correspondence, lately published in the 
newspapers, which had passed between a 
Roman Catholic priest and the Under- 
Secretary for Ireland, Sir William Gossett, 
as an instance of the improper conduct 
of the police. But he was ready to 
admit, that it was impossible for the Go- 
vernment of this country, or even the 
Government of Ireland, to watch the con- 
duct of all their subordinate officers. Asa 
further proof of the prejudiced spirit that 
prevailed amongst the underlings of au- 
thority in Ireland, he would appeal to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Kildare, and ask, 
whether an inferior officer of police in that 
county had not dismissed several Catholics 
from his force, and replaced them by Pro- 
testants from the North of Ireland? 
When the whole Administration was thus 
poisoned through its inferior grades, it was 
totally impossible for the Viceroy, whatever 
his talents and vigilance, to counteract that 
uniform bias, or compel the subordinate 
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authorities to behave in such a manner as 
to produce satisfaction to himself and ad- 
vantage to the country. The noble Mar- 
quess was strongly and sincerely inclined 
to conciliate the affections of the nation to 
Government, and rule them to peace and 
order, and from his known impartiality and 
generosity, he was very likely, as far as he 
himself was concerned,to succeed ; but while 
the inferior places-—whether from a prede- 
termined system, or mere carelessness, he 
{Lord Cloncurry) did not know—were 
filled with persons of a very different cha- 
racter, it was quite impossible that the 
country could be happily or peaceably 
governed. He trusted, that the severity of 
the law would be still mitigated. The 
people, generally speaking, were innocent ; 
but he had no objection that those indivi- 
duals who had exaggerated and excited 
their feelings, should be tried and punished 
with rigour. At present, there was vi- 
olent excitement in Ireland. The evils 
of absenteeism were loudly complained of ; 
but if the Irish gentlemen applied them- 
selves, with a steady and uniform hand, to 
the correction of the prominent distresses 
of the country, they would ensure the re- 
storation of tranquillity, and of the course 
of strict justice. 

The Earl of Wicklow rose, not to follow 
the noble Lord in the most strange and in- 
coherent strain of declamation he had ever 
heard, but to repel the most unfounded 
accusations against the Irish Magistrates, 
which had, he believed, ever been made. 
He could not hear such aspersions without 
giving them his most unqualified contra- 
diction. He certainly had not as much 
experience of disturbances as the noble 
Lord, nor had he lived in such disturbed 
times; but this he knew, that a more ho- 
nourable or highminded body of men than 
the Magistracy of Ireland never existed. 
Though his life had not been as long 
as that of the noble Lord, yet he had lived 
long enough to know the conduct and 
deportment of the body alluded to, and he 
was, therefore, enabled to state, that there 
was no instance, even in the hardest times, 
when they had failed to discharge their 
duties honestly and honourably. When 
the noble Lord should have reflected upon 
his accusation, he must become aware of 
its injustice. Those who knew the coun- 
try and the noble Lord, were satisfied that 
the Magistracy were not deserving of 
blame. 

The Marquess of Westmeath, though 
unwilling to prolong the late conversation, 
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must observe, that when motions were made 
last Session on the state of Ireland, it was 
anxiously requested that the powers to be 
then conferred should not be delegated to 
the parties praying that inquiry. Much 
obloquy had been cast on the Irish Magis- 
trates, but he had never seen or heard one 
instance of oppression by them. It was 
said, that if they had sworn in the respect- 
able inhabitants as special constables, out- 
rages might have been stopped, but that 
had been tried without effect ; indeed, how 
could it succeed, when the very police were 
murdered while performing their duty. Not 
more than three months since, a gentleman’s 
steward returning from Mullingar, at four 
o’clock in the open day, was killed: his 
eyes were torn out, and his brains scattered 
about the neighbouring hedges. There 
were four houses not twenty yards distant 
from the spot, and yet, when Sir Richard 
Levinge assembled the constabulary, and 
tried to discover the perpetrator, the in- 
habitants of those houses actually attempted, 
despite the evidence before them, to prove 
that no such murder had ever been com- 
mitted, while in this, or any other country 
in the world, the people would have en- 
deavoured to forward the ends of justice. 

The Earl of Limerick vindicated the 
conduct of the Magistrates in the Queen’s 
County from the aspersions of the noble 
Lord opposite. Of Lord De Vesci, in 
particular, he could declare that he was 
inferior to no man in intrepidity and 
energy. The noble Lord (Lord Cloncurry) 
had alluded to a correspondence maintained 
with two priests—with two priests, he re- 
peated—from which it appeared that some 
Methodist preachers, by interfering with 
the meetings of the people at chapels and 
funerals, had produced much disturbance. 
This the priests had tried to check, but 
unsuccessfully ; and they asked, how was 
it possible that peace could prevail while 
such proceedings were permitted? Such a 
statement came with peculiar grace from 
the noble Lord, connected as he was with 
the county Carlow, where an excellent 
seminary existed—where an establishment 
was formed of individuals who excited the 
lower orders to insurrection. 

The Earl of Cloncurry, in explanation, 
observed, that he had maintained no corre- 
spondence with the priests in question. It 
existed between them and Sir W. Gossett, 
who had answered their application after 
due inquiry. 

The House resolved itself into a Com~ 
mittee. 
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The discussion commenced with the first 
Clause, authorising persons, under the pre- 
sent Act, to enter any house where they 
might have reason to suspect that an un- 
lawful meeting was held. 

Lord Wynford proposed to introduce a 
proviso, that the authority already possessed 
by Magistrates in the case of seditious, 
riotous, or unlawful meetings, should not 
be curtailed by anything in the present 
Bill. It was framed upon 10th George 
4th, and he intended to move, that two or 
three omitted clauses should be then ‘in- 
serted. By one, his Majesty’s Government, 
when they received information that an 
unlawful meeting was about to take place, 
were authorised to seize the funds collected 
for such meeting. By the other, the At- 
torney General was empowered to institute 
legal proceedings against the holders of 
them, and to recover double the amount 
subscribed. Great mischief had been done 
in Ireland by public subscriptions. Money 
had been called the sinews of war, and he 
would say it was the sinews of mischief. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he had 
no objection to the introduction of the 
proviso, though the general saving clause 
effectually prevented the possibility of 
trenching on the present powers of Magis- 
trates. He would not oppose his noble and 
learned. friend’s Motion; but he thought 
it wholly unnecessary. 

Lord Wynford would, upon considera- 
tion, withdraw his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

The 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th Clauses 
were severally agreed to. 

On the 8th Clause being read, 

The Earl of Harrowby thought it 
necessary to enact that, in a proclaimed dis- 
trict, no bells should be rung except at the 
usual hour of Divine Service, and that 
bonfires should be strictly prohibited. Any 
person violating’ that clause should be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, be tried 
and convicted under the present Act. 

The Earl of Wicklow perfectly under- 
stood the noble Lord’s intention in insert- 
ing those additional clauses; but he (the 
Earl of Wicklow) had an objection to make 
to the first. At present priests were in the 
habit of having bells in their chapels, and 
causing them tobe rung. To this no objection 
was made, though he believed the practice 
quite illegal. If, however, a clause to the 
effect proposed were introduced, it might 
legalise the use of bells in chapels, which 
was at present unlawful. He thought it 
right to state this to the House. 


Suppression of 
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Earl Grey said, that ‘as’ so much injitty 
had been doné by thé use of horns‘and bells, 
he had no objection to thé introduction of 
the clause. He admitted that fires Wad 
been used as beacons, but he believed that, 
by laws which already existed—as, for éx- 
ample, some which referred to'smuggling— 
bonfires were prohibited. He was friendly 
to the object of the clause, but’ he thought, 
by examining existifig Acts, it might be 
made more effectual. 

Lord Ellenbordugh was also friendly to 
the clause, but’ he was sure that, in its 
present state, it would not answer its 
purpose. 

Lord Beresford referred tothe bonfires at 
Carlow, which, he said, had been the means 
of collecting together many thousands. He 
was quite sure that the use of such signals 
ought to be prohibited. 

Earl Grey here referred to the Smuggling 
Acts, and read a clause from them, which, 
he thought, might be introduced. 

It was agreed that a clause should be 
prepared to meet the views of Lord 
Harrowby, before bringing up the Report, 
and then added to the Bill. 

On the 10th Clause, appointing Courts- 
martial, 

Earl Grey referred to the Amendments 
placed in his hands by the Duke of 
Wellington, After giving them due con- 
sideration, he had no objection to tliat part 
of the Amendments which provided that 
the President of the Court-martial should 
not be under the rank of a field-officer. As 
to an approval of the proceedings of the 
Court-martial before sentence was carried 
into execution, he was afraid that it would 
occupy too much time. A great deal de- 
pended in such cases on the celérity with 
which the sentences were carried into 
execution. It was the case with naval 
Courts-martial, that they cafried the sen- 
tence immediately into execution, While 
military Courts-martial required the con- 
sent of the King, or sume one authorised 
by him for that purpose. He was disposed 
at first to adopt the practice of naval Courts- 
martial ; but, on considering the peculiarities 
of the case, he would assent also to this 
part of the Amendment. He had no personal 
objection either to the noble Duke’s proposal 
of stating that the authority of the King is 
given to the Lord-lieutenant to hold Courts- 
martial; but he believed that it was un- 
necessary. He thought that it was clearly 
provided for by the Bill. He should wish, 
therefore, to leave out the declaratory part, 


or preamble of thé noble Duke's Amend. 
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meént;to save'the prerogative of the Crown, 
as not réquired. The noble Earl then read 
the Amendment: he proposed, to carry the 
views of the noble Duke into effect. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that it ap- 
‘peared to him that the framers of the mea- 
sure now before their Lordships had not 
‘been aware of the manner in which Courts- 
martial were constituted,‘and he thought it 
was desirable: that it should be declared that 
Courts-martial derived their power ‘and 
‘privileges from the King himself. There 
was also another part of this measure which 
he felt extremely anxious to amend; he 
alluded to the propriety of a distinct de- 
claration as to the duties the officers serving 
in the army were to be called upon to dis- 
charge, because he felt that the army were 
not to lend their services in this respect 
more than was absolutely necessary. ‘Their 
interference under such a measure ‘as that 
now under consideration had become neces- 
sary, owing to the existence of such’a state 
of circumstances as made it unsafe for other 
officers or for jurors to come forward in the 
performance of their duties. The object he 
had in view was, to confine as nearly as 
possible the duties that officers in the army 
were, under the provisions of this measure, 
called upon to perform, to those which they 
might be called upon to discharge at military 
Courts-martial for the trials of officers and 
soldiers; in short, that they should try none 
but under the'orders of the Lord-lieutenant, 
and should cause the execution of no sen- 
tence they might pronounce, until its con- 
‘firmation by the Lord-lieutenant should be 
first had and obtained. It was’true, thatin 
the case of naval Courts-martial it was not 
necessary that the same ceremony of review 
and confirmation should be gone through, but 
the practice and course was otherwise in the 
army ; and re‘erring their Lordships to the 
terms of the Act of Parliament under which 
Courts-martial assemble at all, he must say, 
that the greatest care should be exercised 
before these extraordinary powers were 
granted. It was under these circum- 
stances he had suggested the Amendment 
in this respect to the noble Earl opposite, 
and he trusted he would acquiesce in the 
propriety of its adoption. He should con- 
tend that all Courts-martial should take 
nothing upon themselves beyond the mere 
trial of the parties charged, and the sen- 
tencing them in cases of conviction ; but 
that the carrying into execution that sen- 
tence, and all that might follow, should only 
be done under the orders, and by the au- 


thority, of the Lord-lieutenant, or the per- 
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sons properly authorised on his behalf. He 
felt it not only important that officers should 
distinctly know their duty; but that there 
should be kept such a check upon them as 
would ensure its efficient discharge, and, 
therefore; it was, that he suggested the 
propriety of the Lord-lieutenant’s reading 
and confirming the finding and sentence of 
the Courts-m artial to be held under the 
provisions of this measure. 

The Earl of Wicklow regretted one effect 
which would result from the adoption of 
the Amendment proposed by the noble 
Duke, because the result would be to 
retard the execution of the sentence of the 
Courts-martial. This was the more to be 
regretted, inasmuch as nothing (it was well 
known) had contributed more to restore peace 
and tranquillity, when similar circumstances 
had called for similar measures to be en- 


‘forced in Ireland, than the promptitude and 


celerity with which prisoners convicted 
were sent off from the Courts-martial to 
the ships destined to bear them to confine- 
ment. ~The same effects, he thought, would 
not result from the system of delay which 
would originate if the finding and sentence 

were to be submitted to the Lord-lieu- 
tenant for his approbation. 

The Lord Chancellor was aware that, 
in these unhappy circumstances, the celerity 
with which the punishment followed the 
trial was of considerable importanée ; at 
the same time, there would not be that 
‘great inconvenience by referring the matter 
tothe Lord Lieutenant which the noble Lord 
seemed to apprehend. In fact, after the 
trial was concluded, the court might ad- 


journ for a day or two, as on other occa- 


sions courts adjourned over Sunday, and 
meet again when ‘they received the con- 
firmation of the Lord Lieutenant, which 
they would then pronounce as the sentence 
of the court, and that sentence might be 
immediately carried into effect. Sending 
the proceedings of the court to the Castle, 
or wherever they were to be confirmed, 
while the prisoners were still in custody 
and not allowed to communicate with their 
friends, would not therefore cccasion any 
great inconvenience or delay. He appre- 
hended that the inconvenience which the 
noble Earl dreaded as diminishing the 
effect of the Bill, would not arise from 
assenting to the noble Duke’s Amendment. 
With respect to the observations of the 
noble Duke relative to the prerogative of 
the Crown, he could assure the noble Duke 
that it was in the Bill neither shendesied 
nor trenched upon, 
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Earl Grey wished to observe, that, be- 
sides the general saving of the King’s pre- 
rogative in the Bill, it should be consi- 
dered that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
held all his powers as the King’s Repre- 
sentative, and any power given to the Lord 
Lieutenant was given to him as the repre- 
sentative of the King; and it could not, 
therefore, trench upon the King’s preroga- 
tive. He must still object to the preamble, 
or declaratory part of the noble Duke’s 
Amendment, as not necessary. 

The Amendment, as proposed by Earl 
Grey, embodying the suggestion of the 
Duke of Wellington, with the exception of 
the preamble, was agreed to. 

On the eleventh Clause being read, em- 
powering these Courts to try all offences 
which might be tried by Courts of Oyer 
and Terminer, &c. 

Earl Grey proposed an Amendment, as 
suggested by the noble Duke opposite, to 
the effect that no officer should be com- 
petent to hold the office of president of any 
court-martial who held a Commission below 
the rank of a field officer. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that notwith- 
standing this Amendment, he had a ques- 
tion to put as to the construction of the 
clause now under consideration. ‘lhe 
clause not only gave the courts constituted 
by this act the same powers and authorities 
possessed by courts-martial, but also all 
jurisdiction by law appertaining to courts 
of oyer and terminer, but no provision 
was made as to the mode in which the 
forms of the proceedings were to be regu- 
lated. In courts-martial, he believed coun- 
sel were not allowed to address the 
court, or put a question to a witness, except, 
through the president—a practice quite 
contrary to the regulations of courts of oyer 
and terminer, and gaol-delivery. He 
thought it would be desirable to state the 
practice intended in these cases to be fol- 
lowed. 

The Duke of Wellington was not parti- 
cularly acquainted with the practice of 
courts of oyer and terminer, but he well 
knew that courts-martial had the power, 
and did try all description of offences that 
could either be brought before a court of 
oyer and terminer or of quarter sessions ; 
and those offences the officers constituting 
the court had competent authority to pass 
sentence upon, and to carry the same into 
effect, under the law of England, upon 
persons guilty of such offences. He was 
sure, that while officers in the British 
army would well understand the proceed- 
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ings of courts-martial, they would be com- 
paratively ignorant of the proceedings of 


courts of oyer and terminer. 


Lord Wynford suggested the propriety 
of striking out the words “oyer and 


terminer’ with the sentence which fol- 
lowed. 


Earl Grey would have no objection to 


insert words in the clause, providing that 


the proceedings of these courts should be 


according to the forms of courts-martial. 


Lord Ellenborough wished that their 


Lordships should remember that this was 
an entirely new court which they were 
about to create, and care must be taken in 
introducing many Amendments, to make 
the whole consistent. 

The Clause, as amended, agreed to, as was 
Clause 12. 

In Clause 13, relating to the oath to be 
taken by the Judge-advocate, 

Earl Grey proposed an Amendment, 
assimilating the oath to that required by 
the Mutiny Act. 


Lord Carnarvon took the opportunity of 


objecting to detaining any person in prison 
under the stigma of an offence without 
trial. He contended that every person 
should be immediately discharged, if ac- 
quitted by the court-martial. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
courts-martial were not possessed of execu- 
tive power: the prisoner could not, there- 
fore, be discharged until proper application 
had been made to the Lord Lieutenant. 
Till his pleasure were known, it would not 
be competent in the court to dismiss the 
person accused. 

Clause ugreed to. 

15th and 16th Clauses postponed. 

On the 17th Clause being read, 

Lord Wicklow protested against the 
enormous extent of the -prerogative of 
mercy which was hereby vested in the 
Lord Lieutenant ;—an extent which even 
the King had never been possessed of. 

Lord Wynford said, that the complaints 
of the noble Lord would be just if the 
power of the Lord Lieutenant extended to 
all offences, but it only extended to the of- 
fences enumerated in the margin. 

Clause agreed to. 

19th and 20th Clauses agreed to. 

On the 21st Clause being read, 

Lord Ellenborough begged to ask the 
noble Earl if it was intended that any person 
guilty of uttering seditious speeches, with- 
in the proclaimed districts, should be tried 
by the common law Judges, and a Jury, or 
by court-martial ? 





ce 





- 
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Earl Grey said, that as the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had the power of putting down all 
seditious meetings within those districts, 
there would be no opportunity of making 
seditious speeches. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that meetings 
might be legal, though the speeches deliv- 
ered at them might be seditious. 

Earl Grey thought, that sufficient provi- 
sion was made by the Bill for any such oc- 
currence. 

Clause agreed to. 

The 22nd Clause, which provides, “‘ That 
every person who shall injure either the 
person or the property, real or personal, of 
any person who has appeared or shall ap- 
pear as a Juror, witness, prosecutor, or 
otherwise, for the purpose of any prosecu- 
tion, or any civil action or proceeding, for 
or by reason of anything done thereupon by 
such person, or who shall, by menaces or 
otherwise howsoever, deter or intimidate 
any person from appearing or acting in any 
such prosecution, or civil action, or proceed- 
ing as a Juror, witness, prosecutor, or 
otherwise, for the purposes of such prose- 
cution, action, or proceeding, or from dis- 
charging his or her duty in that behalf, 
shall, upon conviction, be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanour, and shall be sentenced to 
be transported for any term not less than 
seven nor more than fourteen years,” was 
then read; upon which 

Earl Grey said, that as offences against 
the person, might, in some instances, be of 
so serious a nature as to bring them within 
Lord Ellenborough’s Act, he did not know 
but this clause, if left as it then stood, 
might be construed as taking away the 
capital nature of the offence. He would 
therefore propose, to do away with all am- 
biguity, that the following words be in- 
serted: “ Provided always, that every 
offence now deemed felony shall still be 
deemed felony ; and every one found guilty 
of any such offence shall be deemed guilty 
of felony, and punished with death, any- 
thing herein contained to the contrary 
thereof in any wise notwithstanding.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

On the 25rd clause, which provides that 
no act done in any of the proclaimed dis- 
tricts, in pursuance of any power or au- 
thority conferred by the Act, should be 
questioned in any court, civil or criminal, in 
the kingdom ; and that the only courts to 
which officers, non-commissioned officers, 
or soldiers should be responsible should be 
courts-martial appointed by the Act, or 
courts-martial holden under any statute in 
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force for holding general or regimental 
courts-martial; and that such courts- 
martial should have full and exclusive cog- 
nizance of all such matters as should be ob- 
jected against such officers, &c., 

Earl Grey moved as an Amendment, 
“ That all officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, soldiers, magistrates, or police officers, 
against whom any charge was made, might, 
with consent and under the authority of 
the Attorney General, be prosecuted in 
the courts of common law.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

The 24th, 25th, and 26th Clauses 
agreed to. 

On the 27th Clause being read, which 
enacts that, “ in case of a writ of Habeas 
Corpus being sued out within three calendar 
months, by a person detained in custody 
under the powers of this Act, it shall be a 
sufficient return that the person so detained 
is detained by virtue of this act, 

The Duke of Wellington suggested that, 
instead of limiting the provisions of the 
Bill to the particular districts which now 
were in a state of disturbance, it might be 
better to extend them at once to the whole 
of Ireland. 

Earl Grey thought the propriety of ex- 
tending the Bill to such districts as were 
tranquil, was very questionable. He con- 
ceived that it was better to limit it to the 
disturbed and proclaimed districts. 

Marquess Camden concurred in the sug- 
gestion made by the noble Duke. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that the 
principle of the Bill was, that it should ex- 
tend to those parts only in which it was 
considered necessary, and not that it should 
apply generally to the whole of Ireland. 
If the bill were made general it would 
have the effect, the moment it passed, of 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act 
throughout the whole of Ireland, so that 
those districts which were tranquil would 
be brought under the operation of martial 
law as well as the disturbed districts. He 
thought that such was not the proposition 
intended when the Bill was introduced. 
He considered it better to leave it as it 
now was, especially as the Lord Lieutenant 
might, by the powers given him by the Act 
itself—should the state of insurrection be- 
come more alarming, or should he think 
such a proceeding necessary—extend its 
provisions over the whole of that kingdom. 
The great remedy was, therefore, pro- 
vided by the Bill itself. 

The Lord Chancellor contended that it 
was not necessary, and would be unjust to 
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éxtend the provisions of the Bill to such 
districts as were tranquil. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 


OL OLL FLEE ODDS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 19, 1833. 


MINUTES, ] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. GILLon, 
an Account of all Offices to which no duty is attached, or 
of which the duty is exeeuted by Deputy, in the Army and 
Navy.—On the Motion of Mr. HerBerT CurTeEIs, the 
Number of Prisoners confined for Debt in the different 
Prisons in England and Wales, in the year ending Michael- 
mas, 1832.—On the Motion of Lord HENNIKER, the 
Amount of Duty paid in Great Britain during each of 
the years ending the 5th January, 1832 and 18335, on 
Tax Carts and Common Stage Carts; and of the Rates 
payable on the same, in the year preceding the passing of 
the 2nd and 3rd William 4th, cap. 82, and at the present 
time.—On the Motion of Mr. Hume, the Amount of all 
Fees and Stamp Duties payable on all Civil, Military, 
and Ecclesiastical Appointments to Offices of honour, 
profit, or trust, under the Crown: further, a List of all 
Clerks or others appointed for the first time to any Office 
under the Crown, since 30th May, 1850: the same of ail 
Officers appointed in the Colonies: further, a List of all 
Officers at Home or Abroad, to whom Services of Plate or 
other Outfits are allowed at their Appointment: further, 
an Account of all the Expenses paid by the Commissioners 
of his Majesty’s Treasury, for all Select Committees of the 
House of Lords, and Committees of the whole House, in 
each year since 1800.—On the Motion of Mr. KENNEDY, 
the Number of Causes decided in the Sheriff’s Court of 
each County in Scotland, during the years commencing 
Slst May, 1831; and 5ist May, 1852; also the Amount of 
Fees received by the Clerk in each County, curing the 
same period. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SHAw, from the Solicitors and 
Attornies of Ireland, against the Stamp Duties on their 
Certificates; and from the Protestant Conservative Society 
of Ireland, for an Alteration of the Laws relative to the 
Qualification of Members of the House of Commons.—By 
Mr. GILion, from the Working Classes at the Carron Iron 
Works, against Taxation,—By Mr. TowNuLey, from 
Wisbeach, against the Election of Civil Officers taking 
place on a Sunday.—By-Mr. Botton Kine, from the 
Warwick Political Union; and by Mr. Grote, from the 
City of Londor.,—in favour of the Vote by Ballot.— By Mr. 
JAMES TALBOT, from the Inhabitants of Athlone, for the 
Right of Electing their own Magistrates; and by Mr. CaL- 
CRAFT, from Wareham, to the same effect.—By Sir 
GrorGE Grey, from Cavendish and Clare, Suffolk; by 
Lord WATERPARK, from Kirklangley, Brailsford, and 
other Places; and by Mr. Humpnery, from two Parishes 
in Southwark,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 
—By Lord Asuiey, from North Byerly and Bowling, to 
Limit the Hours of Working in Factories.—By Sir 
Wix1iAM Ineitpy, from Louth and Spilsby, against the 
Beer Act.—By the same, from Minting; and by Mr. 
Henry GrAtTTAN, from Navan, against Tithes.x—By Mr. 
OLIPHANT, from Perth; by Mr. STANLEY, from Hawkes- 
head; by Sir WitttAmM MoLeswortu, from Bodmin; 
by Mr. ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, from Cupar and five 
other Parishes; by Mr. W1Lxks, from Ashburton; by Mr. 
R1pron, from Gateshead ; and by Mr. PEAsE, from Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, for the Abolition of Slavery.—By Lord Mor- 
PETH, from Harrowgate; and by Mr. Roesuck, from 
Lyncombe and Wideombe,—-for the Abolition of the House 
and Window Taxes.—By Mr. Hume, from Johnshaven, for 
the Repeal of the Duty on Soap. 


TREATMENT OF THE Poor.| Lord 
Henniker moved the Second Reading of a 


{ COMMONS} 
Bill respecting the Employment of the Poor 
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in the parish of Bosmere, Suffolk: 

Mr. Harvey observ ed that he could 
not allow this Bill to pass without making 
some remarks on several of its provisions. 
Mr. Whitbread had formerly called the 
attention of the House to the subject ; and 
he was glad to see the hon. member for 
Weymouth (Mr. Buxton) in his place, who 
had done more than any man living for 
the emancipation of slaves. He hoped that 
he would continue his exertions, and would 
equally oppose a system which seemed to be 
growing up for making slaves of children, 
and others, who were ‘dependent on paro- 
chial relief. The Bill proposed to give to 
the Guardians of the Poor of this institution 
the power of letting out the poor to hire to 
perform harvest-work, or any other species 
of labour. The wages of such labour was 
not to be appropriated to the benefit of the 
parties who performed it ; but was to go to 
the general fund for the maintenance of the 
parish poor. He hoped that those hon. 
Members, who were favourable to the abo- 
lition of slavery, would pay some attention 
to this subject. There was another clause 
of the Bill which, in his opinion, was an 
infraction of the principles of justice. It 
proposed to enact, that any guardian who 
was found to have embezzled any property 
belonging to the institution, should be 
dismissed from his situation, and fined three 
times the amount of the property embezzled. 
Thas, in the case of the guardian, embezzle 
ment ‘was made only the subject of a fine— 
a crime to be compromised by the payment 
of asum of money. Now what was the 
case if a pauper were found to have com- 
mitted a similar offence? Was he ‘to be 
dismissed from the poor-house and muleted ? 
No. He was to be taken up and committed 
to the House of Correction at once. The 
superior was to be punished only civilly— 
the pauper was to be punished criminally. 
He made these remarks, in hopes that they 
might tend to direct attention to the matter, 
and to cause the points which he complained 
of to be corrected in the Committee. 

Bill read a second time. 


Suavery.] Mr Oliphant presented a 
Petition, signed, as he stated, by 3,800 
inhabitants of Perth and its neighbourhood, 
for the abolition of Slavery. The petition- 
ers begged that the emancipation might be 
immediate. There was no man more con- 
vinced that slavery ought to be abolished 
than he was, but he feared instant 
abolition might lead to consequences that 
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the petitioners would be the first to regret. 
He was, however, clearly of opinion that 
some steps ought to' be taken to make a 
commencement in that desirable object, 
that the public might have it in prospect 
that slavery would in the end be entirely 
abolished. He had most perfect confidence 
in his Majesty’s Ministers, knowing as he 
did, and as the House did, that it was their 
wish to place (as far as practicable).the slaves 
in equality with the rest of our fellow-sub- 
jects. It ought, however, ‘to be borne in 
mind that at this moment the whole produce 
of the West-India colonies was returned to 
them again in the shape of necessaries and 
comforts for the slaves. Proprietors of land 
in these colonies did not derive a single 
farthing of revenue (taking them as a body), 
and consequently, when any alteration should 
take place in regard to the treatment of the 
slaves, which might have the effect of 
diminishing the produce sent to this country, 
the slave would, exactly in the same pro- 
portion, suffer a diminution in the necessa- 
ties and comforts sent out to them from this 
country. He repeated that he had great 
confidence in his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
would give them his support in any measure 
they might bring forward for the ameliora- 
tion of the slaves. 
Petition Jaid on the Table. 


CorPoRATION OF NEWcasTLE.] Mr. 
Hume said, he had been requested to present 
a petition complaining of great abuses in the 
Corporation of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; by 
which it appeared how much such abuses 
might affect not only persons living in the 
place in which they prevailed, but the com- 
munity at large. The petition, which was 
signed by 1,500 persons, had been unani- 
motsly agreed to at a large meeting, at the 
Court of Guild. The number of inhabitants 
at Newcastle was 42,676 ; that of free bur- 
gesses 619; but of those burgesses, only 
nine or ten had any thing to do with the 
election of the Mayor and Aldermen of the 
town. The petitioners also complained of a 
misapplication of the revenue of the town. 
That revenue amounted to 34,000/. ; and he 
begged to call the attention of the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
the fact, that upwards of 20,000/. of that 
sum was raised by dues on shipping and 
coals ; so that the other parts of the commu- 
nity were interested in the subject as well 
as the inhabitants of Newcastle. It appeared 
however, that, notwithstanding this large 
revenue, the Corporation of Newcastle had 
incurred a debt of 100,000/, It was also 
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stated that’ in the course of the last eleven 
years, 217,000/. had been paid atnong differ- 
ent menibers of the Corporation. The 
petitioners prayed for an early inquiry into 
all these abuses.. The hon. Gentleman then 
moved that the’petition be referred to the 
Committee above stairs on Corporations: 

‘Sir Matthew White Ridley rose, not ‘to 
object to the Motion, but on the part of the 
Corporation of Newcastle, t entreat the 
House to-suspend their opinion until an 
inquiry had taken place on the subject. He 
repeated what he stated the other evening, 
that the Corporation were ready to meet 
the fullest inquiry which could be instituted 
into their conduct. He would say a word 
on one or two of the points which had been 
touched upon by his hon. friend. It was 
true that the election of the Mayor and 
Aldermen was as his hon. friend had de- 
scribed it to be; but that was under an 
express provision of the charter. The debt 
of the Corporation, for which they paid 
interest, was 46,800/.; the remainder con- 
sisted of annuities redeemable at half their 
nominal amount. A great part of the debt 
of the Corporation arose from their having 
been obliged, a few years ago, to build a 
bridge over the Tyne, at an expense of 
50,0001. | 

Mr. Cobbeit : I merely rise to say that I 
believe the corruption of the Corporation 
of Newcastle to be as great’ as it possibly 
can be. 


Tre Lorp’s Day.] Mr. Plumptre pre- 
sented a Petition from Broadstairs, praying 
for an Act to compel the better observance 
of the Lord’s Day. - 

Mr. Codbett said, that a numberof petitions 
had been presented on this subject, but he 
had not heard the prayers of any of them 
read. 

The Clerk read the prayér of the Petition 
at length, complaining of the profanation of 
the Sabbath which at present prevailed. 

Mr. Codbett did not see anything in the 
prayer of the petition which the law had 
not already provided for. Perhaps the 
petitioners did not know that there was a 
law in existence which inflicted penalties on 
persons who carried on their ordinary calling 
on the Lord’s Day. As to preventing pro- 
fanation, he was sure that no law could be 
passed which would better effect the purpose 
than the laws now in being; and he was 
also sure that any further law on the sub- 
ject would be productive of more mischief 
than good. 

Mr. Gillon thanked the hon. member 
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for Oldham for having called the attention 
of the House to the subject, and expressed 
his concurrence in the statements made by 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Warburton could not agree with the 
Report of the Committee of last Session on 
the subject. If that Report had merely 
declared that the labouring classes should 
not be called upon to work on the Sabbath, 
it would have met with his concurrence ; 
but when it appeared that the object of the 
Committee was not only to put an end toall 
amusement, but to all that exercise so neces- 
sary to the smoke-dried population of large 
towns, he felt quite unable to concur in such 
an object. He thought that the Committee 
ought to be re-appointed, for the last Com- 
mittee had taken evidence only on one side. 
Now evidence ought to be taken on both 
sides of the question; and he thought it 
would then appear that many of the state- 
ments made before the Committee of last 
year were wholly without foundation. 

Mr. Hume recommended hon. Members to 
read the evidence of the Bishop of London 
upon the subject, which entirely concurred 
with the views he had taken, and did not 
sanction the measure about to be brought 
forward. 

Colonel Torrens was convinced of the 
impolicy of any measure which tended to 
destroy the necessary recreation of the 
labouring population. 

Mr. O’ Connell felt satisfied, that they could 
not increase piety by Act of Parliament ; 
nor could they enforce the love of God by 
legislative enactments. There were statutes 
at present in existence which inflicted 
punishments on those who carried on their 
calling ona Sunday. The morning of a 
Sunday, by a man of religious feelings, 
might be devoted to his religious duties, 
but the afternoon of that day was required 
by the labouring classes for relaxation. The 
course that had hitherto been pursued, 
tended very much to drive men into public 
houses. 

Mr. Wilks recommended the re-appoint- 
ment of the Committee. 

Lord Ashley said, the deliberations of the 
Committee had been conducted with no view 
of abridging the recreations of the people. 
Their sole object had been to protect the 
conscientious observer of the Lord’s Day. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


TitHe Grirvance.] Mr. Lalor rose 
to present a petition from an individual 
named Brennan, belonging to the poorer 
classes, in the Queen’s County, complaining 
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of harsh and tyrannical treatment on the 
part of the police. He stated, that the 
petitioner was a man of industrious and 
peaceful habits and that he was warmly op- 
posed to the Whitefeet, who had, on one 
occasion, attacked his house. He, however, 
repulsed them, shooting one of the party. 
Three others he subsequently prosecuted to 
conviction. Yet this was the man the police 
selected for the unjust exercise of their 
authority. He verily believed the police 
were acting as theagents of higherauthority, 
which was endeavouring to drive the people 
to such acts of desperation as might appear 
to justify those unconstitutional measures 
of coercion which they were now preparing 
for Ireland. The hon. Member then read 
a letter from Brennan, which complained of 
the police having put sentries on his house, 
in consequence of his having refused them 
admission, and stated that he was kept in 
the strictest and most vexatious custody— 
that he was denied even a drink of water— 
that the police would not suffer the cows 
to be milked, or dinner to be sent out to the 
labourers in the fields. The hon. Member 
also read a letter from the priest of his 
parish complaining of having his house 
searched by the police for arms. This was 
done under the authority of a warrant signed 
by Mr. Scott, a Magistrate, who, the hon. 
Member stated, upon the occasion of the 
last election, went to the uncle of a young 
man confined in gaol upon a criminal charge, 
and told him that if he would vote as he 
(the Magistrate) wished, his nephew should 
be let go free; but if he did not so vote let 
him mark the consequences to his nephew. 
The priest, he stated, complained that this 
act of the Magistrate was meant to insult 
him, and to put it out of his power to pre- 
serve the peace in the same manner as here- 
tofore. The police, he added, behaved with 
great propriety, and expressed their sorrow 
at being sent on such an errand. ‘The rev. 
gentleman also stated, that he had succeeded 
in obtaining fifty stand of arms from the 
peasantry, which he had given up to the 
proper authorities, but that, in consequence 
of the insult offered to him, he could not 
again think of receiving arms in his house. 
The hon, Gentleman begged particularly 
to call the attention of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to these statements. He wished 
to show the spirit that actuated the Magis- 
tracy and the police in Ireland. Gentlemen 
who lived in England, where the poorest 
individual in the community could not be 
trampled upon any more than the richest, 
could have no idea of the use that was made 
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of power in Ireland and when they heard 
of outrages committed by the peasantry 
in Ireland, they ought not to be sur- 
prised at their breaking out into acts of 
violence, when they knew the injustice 
and persecution to which they were sub- 
jected. He hoped that these circumstances 
would operate asa cogent and powerful 
reason against giving powers beyond the 
Constitution, when it was seen how the 
present ones guarded as they were, were 
trampled upon. 

Mr. Stanley said it was impossible for 
him to enter into the discussion of a question 
of the merits of which neither he nor the 
House had ever heard until this petition 
was presented. As well as he understood 
from the hon. member for the Queen’s 
County, this complaint related to some con- 
duct of the police, in the course of proceed- 
ings for the recovery of tithes, and the hon. 
Member had, he was sure unintentionally, 
conveyed an insinuation that the Govern- 
ment sanctioned the police in exceeding the 
law. If such an impression existed in the 
hon. Gentleman’s breast, he could assure 
him that no impression could be more utterly 
unfounded. He did not mean atall to com- 
plain of the hon. Gentleman, for he was 
sure he had not brought the matter forward 
in any spirit of unfairness, or with a view 
to create a wrong impression ; but he was 
sure the hon. Gentleman would see, on 
reflection, that whenever he had occasion to 
complain of the conduct of the Magistrates, 
or of those responsible for the control of the 
police, it would be more convenient if he 
would previously inform those who were 
so responsible, in order that they might be 
able to make the necessary inquiries, and 
give such an explanation to him as might 
prevent the necessity of bringing the sub- 
ject before the House ; or subsequently give 
a full explanation to the House. With 
reference to this particular case he would 
only say, that if the hon. Gentleman would 
intrust him with the papers to which he 
referred, he would make the fullest inquiry 
into both cases, and would give the hon. 
Gentleman the fullest explanation; and 
would then leave it to his sense of propriety, 
having received the explanation, whether 
he would give it to the House, as he had 
given.the statement. He was sure the hon. 
Gentleman did not see the mischief which 
might arise from bringing charges of this 
description, which could not be rebutted on 
the moment, and of which a refutation 
could scarcely be given without the previous 
warning of a specific motion. 
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Mr. O'Connell said, never was anything 
more true than what had fallen from the 
right hon. Secretary as to the injustice of 
acting upon ex parte statements. He trusted 
the House would maintain the principle, 
and that when the measures of coercion 
to be proposed for Ireland were brought 
under discussion in that House they would 
reap the full benefit of it. Being on his 
legs, though he would not give a formal 
notice, he would mention his intention in 
case of any measure of coercion being sent 
from the other House to move for a call of 
the House on the day it should be proposed, 
and, if necessary, every day on which it 
might afterwards be considered. 

Mr. Lalor would, in future, act upon the 
hint given by the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland. When a complaint had been made 
in the case of Constable Miller, no redress 
had been given. These matters required 
more attention from the Government than 
he thought they had lately received. 

Mr. Fergus O’Connor said, that he had 
sent an account to the right hon. Secretary, 
who could not, therefore, be taken unpre- 
pared respecting Miller, and he had heard 
that since he had done so, the inquiry he 
wished to obtain had not been granted, and 
the constable had been praised by the au- 
thorities. He wished to know whether the 
right hon. Secretary had received the com- 
munication, and if so, why he had not been 
communicated with ? 

Mr. Stanley really was not aware of 
having received any communication from 
the hon. Gentleman, and when it was said, 
that he was not taken unprepared, a great 
mistake was committed, for really he had 
never been taken more unaware. The hon. 
Member knew little of business when he 
imagined that on a general statement, 
unaccompanied by any name whatever of 
any of the parties, or of any place at which 
the subject matter of the complaints made 
were supposed to have occurred, an explan- 
ation could be instantly given. But to show 
how inconsiderately hon. Members some- 
times complained, he might just mention, 
that a short time since a statement was made 
that the law was not fairly administered in 
Ireland, and the Government were called to 
account because a Grand Jury had ventured 


. to ignore a bill sent before them by the hon. 


Member who made the complaint. As to 
the particular statement now referred to, he 
begged to say, that he had no recollection 
whatever of having received anycommunica- 
tion from the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Ruthven hoped, that whenever these 
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mattérs of complaint occurred, hon. Mem- 
bers would always be found to bring them 
under the consideration of the House. 

Mr. Gratian said, it was the duty of 
Members to see that petitions sent by 
their constituents were duly laid before the 
House. 

Mr. Edward Ruthven stated, that Bren- 
nan did apply to the Irish Government, 
but he got no redress. There was, there- 
fore, no alternative but to come before the 
House. In the county of Kildare, which 
he represented, the system of Whitefeet 
had been introduced under the protection 
of the police themselves. That could be 
proved ; at least, he knew that one of the 
individuals who had been known to be 
active among the Whitefeet was now in 
the police. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Granp Juries ([RELAND).] Mr. 
Stanley presented. two Petitions from 
places in Ireland, praying for a revision 
of the Grand Jury System. The right 
hon. Gentleman then proceeded to bring 
forward his Motion on the subject of the 
Irish Grand Juries. In introducing that 
subject to the consideration of the House, 
he should occupy but a small portion of 
their time, as he had already called their 
attention to it, and had printed his Bills, 
in order that he might obtain from all 
those who were acquainted with the 
subject the benefit of their observations. 
The present svstem of Grand Jury pre- 
sentments pressed most heavily on the 
industry of the people; there had been 
more complaints on that subject than on 
any other--there was, perhaps, none on 
which all classes of men were so united as 
to the evils to which it subjected the 
country; and yet the greatest difference 
of opinion existed with respect to the 
remedy to. be proposed. Since the last 
time when the question was agitated in 
that House, he had done his utmost to be- 
come acquainted with the opinions of men 
of all political classes, in order to obtain 
information on the subject, but with no 
view whatever to bind them or himself to 
any particular opinion, He should not 
go into any great details in the statement 
he was about to make, for Irish Mem- 
bers were well acquainted with these 
details, and to give them now to the 
English Members for the first time would 
be useless; but as English Members re- 
quired to have some statement of the 
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duties of an Irish. Grand Jury made 
to them, he would merely quote the sub- 
stance of a Report made by a Committee 
on the subject. ‘‘The Grand Jury in Ire- 
land, in addition to their criminal functions, 
had the whole administration of the civil 
affairs of the country intrusted to them. 
They fixed the salaries of public officers ; 
they regulated prisons and houses of cor- 
rection; they levied funds for the support 
of hospitals; they made and repaired roads 
and bridges, and they framed accounts of 
the expenses incurred in these matters. 
They had, in fact, not only to trans- 
act the business which was usually 
performed by an English Grand Jury, 
but they exercised, at the same time, 
many of the functions of the English 
Legislature. They determined what 
public works should be undertaken — 
what price should be paid for them, and 
who were the individualg that should 
undertake them, and be responsible for 
their completion. They settled the amount 
of the local taxation of the county, and, 
under their direction, it was levied from 
the actual occupiers of the land.” The 
Report which he had just quoted showed 
the broad points of difference between the 
English and the Irish Grand Jury systems, 
The evils which flowed from that difference 
were, perhaps, obvious enough; but, at 
the same time, in looking at the remedy to 
‘be proposed, the House must bear in 


was of a mixed nature, criminal and civil, 
The Grand Jury were summoned as they 
were in England ; but, being summoned, 
they had imposed on them the duty, or 
rather possessed the power, of collecting, ex- 
pending, and controlling the local taxation 
of Ireland, which amounted. to a sum of 
940,000/, a-year. But, out of that, there 
were some sums which, though levied by 
the Grand Jury, were not controlled b 

them in the expenditure. He alluded to 
what were well known in Ireland under 
the name of Compulsory Levies. In every 
investigation he had given to that part of 
the matter, he had been led to the con- 
clusion, that the whole of the expenditure 
of money thus levied compulsorily by the 
Grand Jury should be put under their 
complete control. There was one other 
part over which they had at present a 
complete control, and for the expenditure 
of which he thought they should them- 
selves be accountable. He did not know 





| whether by law Grand Juries were re- 
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mind that the jurisdiction thus exercised. 
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sponsible ; but every one in Ireland knew 
that, in fact, they were not so, and every 
Englishman was, perhaps, completely con- 
vineed of the same thing. He proposed 
that they should be made responsible. 
They exercised at present a control which 
was not subject to public opinion—their 
deliberations were carried on in private, 
and not under the eye of the public—their 
reasons for what they did were not made 
known—their presentments were in like 
manner secrets—and no check whatever 
could be placed upon them; they were 
able to divide themselves into indi- 
vidual. committees, looking into each 
particular object which they wished to 
carry into effect, and the management 
of which was entirely intrusted to them 
by the Grand Jury, on account of their 
superior locat knowledge. Without any 
intention of being corrupt, therefore, this 
necessarily led. to corruption. It was 
impossible: it should not be so. It was 
of the essence of the thing that it must. 
Again, the Grand Jury met in the Spring 
and Summer Assizes, to consider of the civil 
and criminal business of the county. 
They had but a limited period allowed 
them; so short, indeed, that it was im- 
possible they could duly discharge all the 
important duties with which they were in- 
trusted. He had never heard any charge 
of corruption against the Grand Jury in 
criminal cases, He had heard of it, with 
respect to civil matters, which, perhaps, 
might be excused, as it was impossible, 
considering the little time they had to look 
into each case, that they could give to 
each one. a full deliberation. It was be- 
yond doubt true, that, under the cover of 
the responsibility obtained by the sanction 
of the whole body on whom.the odium, 
though not the benefit, of the corruption 
devolved, many very improper acts were 
actually perpetrated. What, then, were 
the points of his plan to obviate the evils, 
the existence of which he had thus 
sketched? In the first place, there was 
a want among the Grand Jury of that 
knowledge of practice necessary to ex- 
pedite the details of business—in the 
next, there was a want of the effect of 
public opinion in. checking the Grand 
Jury in the exercise of their rights—in 
the third place, there was a want of suf- 
ficient time for them to perform their 
multiplied functions—so that even with 
the. best intentions it. was very possible 
they might..be sometimes wrong—~and, 
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in the last place, there was that objection 
to the system arising from that broad and 
palpable inducement to corruption created 
by the Grand Jury having the power, not 
only of appointing the execution of public 
works, and the amount of expense that 
should be incurred on their behalf, but of 
appointing the individuals who were to 
perform, and to whom all the advantage 
was to be given. An instance of the mode 
in which corruption was exereised, in con- 
sequence of these powers of the Grand 
Jury, might be given in the making of 
roads. A gentleman who wanted a road 
made on his estate, or who wanted em- 
ployment for his labourers, would make a 
presentment—a committee would be ap- 
pointed—he would get his own name, and 
perhaps that of a friend, put upon this 
committee, and he would thus have the 
management of the whole affair. “ He 
would then employ his own labourers—+ 
would pay them out of the*funds levied 
upon the county, and by these means 
would enable them to pay him out of the 
salary they thus received from the county 


at large a rent which depended not on the: 


profits of the holding itself, but on the 
amount of the money he was enabled to 
procure them, on account of labours ‘in 
public works. This was one of the points 
to which particular attention ought to be 
directed. Two yearsagohehad brought in a 
billto consolidate and amend the laws relat- 
ing to Grand Juries in Ireland. The utility of 
such a work was known to all who were con- 
versant with the real state of Ireland. He 
now proposed, first, to make the necessary 
alterations in the system, and then to 
consolidate the result of these alterations 
into one Act, and this he did on account 
of the difficulty of bringing, in the first 
instance, all the required enactments into 
one measure. This was, he was happy to 
say, no party question. It was simply 
one of a practical nature, and the’ House 
would have to say whether it was or was 
not possible, with advantage to the 
country, to separate the civil and criminal 
administration of the laws in the functions 
of the Grand Jury? He was not prepared 
to submit to the House a measure for 
taking out of the control of the Grand 
Jury, more than a certain degree of the 
powers they exercised in the civil jutisdic- 
tion of the country. Todo more, would 
not, he thought, be beneficial ; nor did he 
believe that it would meet with the con- 
currence of the Irish Members. He felt 
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that the civil business of the country must 
suffer from being mixed, as it now was, 
with the criminal. He should be glad if 
it were found practicable to introduce any 
provision by which a more general repre- 
sentation of the various parts of each 
county could be procured. This was a 
matter of extreme difficulty, in conse- 
quence of the very different circumstances 
of the counties of Ireland; but he had 
prepared a clause, making it mandatory 
upon the High Sheriff to put upon the 
panel some one juror from each of the 
Baronies of the County, and afterwards 
to fill up the remainder at his discretion. 
He wished thus to secure to each part of 
a county, an opportunity of stating its 
case. The next complaint against the 
present system was, the want of publicity ; 
and he proposed to remedy the evil in a 
manner which he thought would be satis- 
factory, by providing at once that every 
presentment should be separately can- 
vassed in open Court, before it was decided 
by the Grand Jury. Although it was not 
his intention to remove from the Grand 
Jury, the ultimate control over the expen- 
diture of the county, he wished that they 
should be checked in the exercise of this 
jurisdiction. The 59th George 3rd was 
passed with this object, and without stop- 
ping to inquire in what degree it had or 
had not been effectual, he should repeal 
the provisions of that Statute, and propose 
to separate the consideration of present- 
ments chargeable upon counties at large 
from those which related to particular 
districts. The Grand Jury of the county 
for this purpose, was to appoint a day on 
which a Special Sessions should be held 
of all the Magistrates of the county, with- 
out distinction of qualification. This 
change would approximate the system to 
that of England—a circumstance at all 
times desirable, and which he hoped here- 
after to see carried to such an extent, 
that the practice of both England and 
Ireland would exactly conform. The 
Magistrates were to meet on the day fixed, 
and any presentments first authorised by 
them, should subsequently be submitted 
to the Grand Jury; but any presentment 
negatived at this Petty Sessions should 
not come before the Grand Jury at all. 
Thus the Grand Jury would have the 
power of negativing what had been 
affirmed, but could not affirm what had 
been negatived. The benefit of this change 
would of course depend much upon the 
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credit due to the previous Court of 
Inquiry. And here he was about to 
suggest one of the most material improve- 
ments. One of the best proofs of the 
growing prosperity of Ireland was, that 
the farmers of that country were undoubt- 
edly rising in the scale of society; they 
were obtaining a greater degree of intelli- 
gence and influence, and ought to possess 
a greater check over the public expendi- 
ture. He did not think it safe at present 
to introduce the principle of election: he 
thought it would lead to corruption, con- 
fusion, and irritation in the small circles 
to which it would necessarily be confined. 
He was not sure whether he had explained, 
that besides the Special Session to take 
into consideration, works chargeable upon 
the county at large, adjourned Sessions 
should be held in each barony or half 
barony, to consider the works, their ex- 
pense, and expediency, for the particular 
district. In these Sessions, he would 
claim the authority and influence of the 
Irish farmers, and he thought that their 
local knowledge would peculiarly qualify 
them to sit as judges upon such subjects. 
He, therefore, proposed that the Grand 
Jury should fix upon a certain number of 
the highest rate payers—that half the 
names thus chosen should be drawn, and 
that they should sit with the Magistrates 
and aid in the preliminary decision. It 
would be seen that this was a considerable 
addition of power given to the class of 
farmers. The evils of irresponsibility in 
the disbursement of money were so clearly 
understood, that he need not expatiate 
upon them, and he proposed that from 
the Grand Jury the power should be 
taken away, of fixing who should perform 
the work on which they had decided. 
The question having been discussed at the 
Petty Sessions, and before the Grand 
Jury, and the nature of the work and the 
maximum of expenditure having been 
decided, there the functions of the Grand 
Jury ought to cease. A day ought then 
to be fixed, on which tenders should be 
made for the performance of the under- 
taking, and in every case, with very few 
and peculiar exceptions, the person fur- 
nishing the lowest tenders, on giving 
security, should have the contract. He 


(Mr. Stanley) had taken the liberty of 
circulating queries in order to ascertain 
the opinions of different persons well-in- 
formed on these and other matters con- 
nected ‘with the subject, and a greater 
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diversity of opinion he never recollected ; 
but there was hardly a dissentient voice 
to the proposition, that the principle of 
tenders and contracts should be resorted 
to. for public works of this kind. He 
believed that there was only one more 
material topic with which it was necessary 
to trouble the House. He should suggest 
the appointment in each county of an 
officer, whose duties would be important 
and responsible; he must be an engineer, 
and approved by the Board of Engineers, 
and his situation would be that of County 
Surveyor. He would be required to attend 
Grand Juries and Petty Sessions, to report 
on the expediency and probable cost of 
any undertaking; and perhaps no sums 
ought to be paid without the certificate 
of this responsible officer that the work 
had been properly performed. Further, 
he should be called upon to report to the 
Grand Jury, not only on contracts ful- 
filled, but on the progress of the public 
works in each county. From the appoint- 
ment of such an officer, he (Mr. Stanley) 
anticipated the most beneficial results, 
while he believed, that the advantages 
would infinitely exceed the amount of his 
salary. He need not say, that this Sur- 
veyor must not be allowed to take any 
contract, or to have the slightest interest, 
direct or indirect, in any of the works he 
is appointed to superintend. Another 
point was of much importance, and the 
Committee to which he should submit the 
measure ought carefully to consider its 
details; it was, that a provision should be 
made that in all leases the expense of the 
County Cess should be thrown, not upon 
the tenant, but upon the landlord. The 
tenant ought, in all instances, to have the 
power of deducting it from the rent ; and 
although landlords might find means to 
defeat this provision, inasmuch as Parlia- 
ment could not control contracts of the 
kind between individuals, yet care ought 
to be taken that the tenant should be fully 
aware, at the time he entered into his 
engagement, of the maximum of burden 
he. was taking upon himself. Inasmuch 
as the County Cess was fluctuating and 
uncertain, it ought not to be paid by the 
tenant, and such protection as legislative 
enactments could give, ought to be ex- 
tended to him. It was but fair that the 
burden should be sustained by the party 
who was mainly instrumental in fixing the 
amount. The Baronial Sessions would 
have the power of deciding regarding 
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gullets and baronial roads, and the con- 
tractors for the works ought, in all cases, 
to be paid in money, and not in goods, 
their accounts being always open to the 
inspection of the surveyor, When a part 
of the work had been satisfactorily per- 
formed, a part of the money to be paid 
for it ought to be advanced by the County 
Treasurer; and although Treasurers did 
not come exactly within the scope of the 
Bill, it was indispensable that the known 
abuses that prevailed should, as far as 
possible, be remedied. Therefore it was 
his wish to introduce a clause, enabling 
the Session to appoint a Committee in- 
stead of a County Treasurer, and to 
advance sums for work performed from a 
fund to be placed in the Bank for the 
purpose. Too large balances had often 
been left under the control of County 
Treasurers, and defaulters had been nu- 
merous. At the present moment it was 
their practice to employ the public money 
in their hands in discounting bills, and in 
other modes, by which they consulted 
their private advantage, not unfrequently 
to the public detriment. Another ques- 
tion was not unworthy the attention of 
Parliament, although he had not intro- 
duced a clause concerning it in the Bill, 
namely, whether it was not expedient to 
take the great mail-coach roads of Ireland 
out of the control of Grand Juries, and to 
invest the whole in some public board. 
He only threw this out for consideration, 
for, as he had stated, he was not prepared 
with any specific proposition, although 
some progress had been made toward this 
end in the Public Works’ Bill of the year 
before last. He had now gone through 
the whole of the points he proposed to 
submit to the Committee. The alteration 
of the present system might not, perhaps, 
go so far as some hon. Gentlemen might 
desire; but he assured those who were 
anxious to go further, that his object had 
been to ascertain and reach that point on 
which the opinions of most men in Ireland 
coincided. He wished to introduce such 
amendments as were practicable, as well 
as desirable ; and no man would deny, that 
what he had suggested would amount to 
great and substantial improvements. Per- 
haps the greatest gain of all would be in 
the complete publicity given to the pro- 
ceedings of Grand Juries. If the House 
should think that what he had offered 
amounted to valuable and _ serviceable 
amendments of the present system, he 
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should move for leave to bring in a Bill, 
and, in the proper stage, refer the whole 
subject to a Select Committee, in which 
he invited discussion, and should be pre- 
pared to meet every suggestion, and, as 
far as possible, reply to every objection. 
He should be extremely happy to obtain 
the concurrence and sanction of all whose 
local knowledge gave them the means of 
judging upon this important subject. He 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to Grand Juries in 
Treland. 

Mr. O’Connell wished to make only a 
few brief observations; and first he would 
remark, that in his opinion the right hon. 
Gentleman had understated the evils of 
the present system. It possessed all the 
deleterious ingredients that could belong 
to it, and encouraged jobbing by render- 
ing it safe. It ought not to be forgotten, 
also, that it operated exclusively upon the 
occupiers of the soil, and was now ad- 
mitted on all hands to be a cruel practical 
grievance. Some estates had been pur- 
chased, and many freed from encum- 
brances, merely by the owners sitting upon 
Grand Juries; and it at last became a 
point of honour not to vote against any 
gentleman’s presentment. The main point 
on which he (Mr. O’Connell) differed from 
the right hon. Gentleman, was on the 
non-separation of the criminal and civil 
jurisdiction of Grand Juries. He saw no 
reason why the criminal jurisdiction of 
Grand Juries should continue at all; it 
appeared to him nothing but an absurdity, 
for a prima facie case ought to be made 
out before the offender was sent to prison. 
He should be glad, therefore, to see a 
Bill brought in entirely to abolish that 
branch of the duties of Grand Juries. As 
to the civil jurisdiction, the object of the 
right hon. Gentleman was to obtain a 
representation on a Grand Jury of each 
part of a county; and it was certainly true 
that the principle of a Grand Jury should 
be a principle of representation. The 
Grand Jury possessed the power of taxa- 
tion, and they exercised it to the extent 
of one million out of sixteen millions, 
which was the whole rental of Ireland. 
He (Mr. O’Connell) contended, therefore, 
that every rate-payer ought to have a 
voice in the election of the Grand Jurors ; 
for the Sheriff was irresponsible, and had 
no interest in making a good selection. 
Two persons in every barony ought to be 
elected by the rate-payers to sit upon the 
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Grand Jury of the county; and the right 
hon. Gentleman never would give satis- 
faction, until he introduced the principle 
of actual and virtual representation. He 
(Mr. O’Connell) protested against the 
universal admission of Magistrates to sit 
at Special Sessions, and objected to the 
qualification of only 3002. a year. Some 
of the details in the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman he highly approved, but others 
he thought impracticable. It was idle to 
suppose, that he would gain anything by 
publicity, if, after providing for the open 
discussion of a question, he allowed the 
Grand Jury to retire, and in secret to 
decide. This was blowing hot and cold, 
and destroying the very principle professed 
to be established. These were matters 
that could be discussed in the Committee, 
as well as the futile attempt (for such he 
must with all respect call it) to throw upon 
landlords the payment of the County Cess. 
At best it could only be prospective, if it 
did any good; but he feared it would do 
much arm, by inducing the landlords of 
Ireland not to grant leases. He gave the 
right hon. Gentleman credit for many 
improvements of the Grand Jury Laws, 
and for the tone and temper in which he 
had brought them forward. Though dif- 
fering from the right hon. Gentleman on 
some points, he still thought any attempt 
to improve the state of the Grand Jury 
Laws in Ireland deserved the favourable 
consideration of the House. 

Mr. Lefroy said, he rose to add his 
meed to the approbation bestowed by the 
hon, and learned Member on the tone and 
temper displayed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Secretary for Ireland, in introduc- 
ing the present measure. He could not, 
however, avoid expressing his regret that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the member 
for Dublin, should have permitted himself 
to cast such unmerited imputations upon 
the Grand Jurors and High Sheriffs in 
Ireland; but he (Mr. Lefroy) could not 
suffer that respectable class of persons to 
lie under the imputations thus cast upon 
them, without assuring the House that 
they were undeserved. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman stated, that Grand 
Jurors in Ireland had made fortunes by 
jobbing: a general charge of that nature 
was easily made; but it did appear to him 
that it would be more becoming, if the 
hon. and learned Member, in place of 
casting a general imputation upon an 
honourable and highly respectable class of 
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persons, had instanced a particular case 
and thereby given an opportunity to the 
House of judging upon what foundation he 
rested his charge. He had had the honour 
of holding his Majesty’s commission on 
circuit for a space of eight or nine years, 
and having, consequently, had great ex- 
petience of the manner in which Grand 
Jurors discharged their duty, he had no 
hesitation in stating, that he never saw 
anything in their conduct that could 
warrant the hon. and learned Gentleman 
in preferring the charge against them 
which he had made. He agreed with the 
tight hon. Secretary, that Grand Jurors 
had not time for the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon them, but he denied 
that the decisions to which they came 
were influenced by partiality. Formerly, 
perhaps, such abuses might have existed: : 
but, of late years, he emphatically denied 
that such imputations were warranted. 
With respect to the manner in which the 
High Sheriffs summoned the Grand Ju- 
rors, it was the invariable habit for the 
Sheriffs to summon gentlemen of the 
greatest wealth and respectability in the 
county, A certain number of these gen- 
tlemen were in each Grand Jury, but as 
new inhabitants came into the county, or 
as property fluctuated, new men were 
added to the panel. He would, therefore, 
assert, that never was a more groundless 
charge preferred Against any body of men 
than that made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the member for Dublin, 
against the High Sheriffs of Ireland. 
With respect to the proposal made by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman of doing 
away ‘with the interference of Grand 
Jurors in criminal cases, he (Mr. Lefroy) 
trusted that so mischievous a novelty 
would not be listened to in that House. 
He was astonished to find the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who talked so much 
of liberty, an advocate for doing away in 
criminal cases with so valuable a protec- 
tion to the subject as rendering it impera- 
tive upon a prosecutor to make out a 
prima facie case before a person could be 
put on his trial. He (Mr. Lefroy) rejoiced 
to find that the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland had not been Jed away by the 
fanciful speculations in which the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin had in- 
dulged, or disposed to introduce novelties 
at vatiance with our law, as well as at 
variance with common sense. Another 
novelty, which the hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman appeared anxious to have intro- 
duced, was with respect to presentments. 
If the plan proposed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman were adopted, the dis- 
cussion upon each presentment would 
equal an association debate, and would 
occupy so much time that the business 
of the assizes could not be proceeded 
with. With respect to one of the clauses 
proposed by the right hon. the Secretary 
for Ireland, namely, of giving a right to 
farmers to vote, he would beg leave to 
suggest that, when coupled with other 
provisions of the Bill, vesting such a power 
in the farmers would be extremely objec- 
tionable. If nothing could be presented 
by the Grand Jury but what had pre- 
viously passed at special sessions, and 
the farmers, who would always constitute 
a majority at the sessions, were to have 
votes there, it would, in effect, place the 
power of taxation in the hands of the 
farmers. “He thought it would be, also, 
well worthy of consideration to inquire, 
whether it would be wise to confine to the 
special sessions the exclusive right of 
originating presentments. As, however, 
the right hon. Gentleman had intimated 
his intention of sending the Bill before a 
Select Committee, that provision, as well 
as others which he (Mr. Lefroy) considered 
open to objection, could be fully discussed. 
With respect to that portion of the plan 
which proposed transferring the payment of 
the cess from the tenants to the landlords, 
he saw great difficulty in carrying it into 
éxecution. He did not know how existing 
leases were to be dealt with. If a difference 
were to be made between the holders of 
present and future leases, dissatisfaction 
would be sure to arise, for one portion of 
the tenantry would be placed on a different 
footing from the other. It would be 
difficult so to legislate, as to future leases, 
as to prevent the provisions of the Act 
being evaded, as had been done in respect 
to tithes. If baronial presentments were left 
in the hands of the farmers, he thought it 
an additional reason why that portion of 
the measure should be subject to revision. 
It must, he thought, be admitted, that 
unless the House could legislate effectu- 
ally, it would be better to have the law as 
it stood, and not force persons to deal ina 
particular way on a particular subject. 
The consequence of the proposed measure 
would be, that it would be evaded by the 
griping landlord, while the fair and con- 
scientious landlord would alone suffer 
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under the hardship of the enactment. 
The hon. and learned Member concluded 
by stating, that the right hon. Secretary 
was entitled to the thanks of the Irish 
Members generally, for the fairness of his 
proposal. 

Colonel Conolly said, he felt most 
happy in joining his meed of praise to that 
already bestowed upon the right hon. 
Secretary, and to which he (Colonel 
Conolly) thought him so justly entitled. 
The right hon. Gentleman had not only 
bestowed great labour upon the measure, 
but had, with great consideration, con- 
sulted men of all parties where practical 
knowledge enabled them to enlighten his 
mind upon a subject of such vast import- 
ance. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would pardon him for the few observ- 
ations he was about to make; but he 
(Colonel Conolly) must be permitted to 
deny the truth of the general imputation 
cast upon the conduct of the Grand 
Jurors of Ireland. The House, probably, 
was not aware that a great portion of the 
charges levied by Grand Juries in Ireland 
were of a compulsory nature, and that 
they were obliged to make presentments, 
without having a right of scrutiny ; and yet 
the Grand Jurors were obliged to bear all 
the odium of the burthens laid upon the 
county, as if it were optional with them 
whether or no they should be imposed. 
As an old Grand Juror himself, he thought 
it incumbent upon him to vindicate him- 
self, as well as those with whom he had had 
the happiness to act, from the imputation 
which had that night been cast upon the 
Grand Jurors of Ireland generally. It 
had been his fate, upon one occasion, to 
free the county which he had the honour 
of representing from an overcharge of 
1,600/.; and he had invariably raised his 
voice against making a presentment for 
monies, without a scrutiny into the man- 
ner in which those monies were disbursed. 
The police establishment entailed a very 
heavy expense upon the counties. He 
did not, however, object to that expense. 
He thought the police a most admirable 
and efficient force, which mainly con- 
tributed to the preservation of life and 
property in Ireland. He regretted that a 
superannuated fund was not established 
for the purpose of rewarding those merito- 
rious men. ‘The system had been adopted 
in public offices, and might, he thought, be 
extended to the police with considerable 
advantage. With respect to the Lunatic 
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Asylums, they also entailed a very heavy 
expense upon the county. He thought a 
very expensive system had been adopted 
with regard to them—more so, indeed, 
than the exigencies of the case demanded. 
The quantity of relief afforded was not 
proportioned to the charge with which the 
county was burthened. The right hon. 
Secretary, in the course of his speech, had 
not alluded in any way to the expenses 
entailed on the several counties by the 
payment of the salaries of public officers. 
He was ready to pay all public officers 
liberally, but he thought the stipends 
allowed to the treasurers and clerks of the 
Crown and Peace, in some counties, too 
large; and, except in the county of Cork, 
he could see no reason why the. salary 
should be doubled. He thought the 
present salaries were more than equivalent 
to the duties performed—they were, in 
fact, increased one-half by a recent Act of 
Parliament. He concurred in the view 
taken by his hon. and learned friend, the 
member for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Lefroy), in deprecating that part of the 
measure which gave the farmers concurrent 
power with the Magistrates. He had great 
respect for the farmers ; but he thought it 
not advisable to place them on the same 
bench, and give them the same jurisdiction 
enjoyed by the Magistrates. He would 
give the farmers an opportunity of express- 
ing their opinions with regard to the 
necessity of the works to be undertaken, 
but he would not render their decisions 
conclusive. If the farmers were to be the 
cess-payers, the thing might be otherwise, 
but he could not see the security or ad- 
vantage to be derived by making it compul- 
sory upon the landlords to pay, and leav- 
ing the tenants the power of imposing the 
tax. Ifthe person imposing the tax were 
to pay it—if the occupier of the land 
were the person to pay the cess, then he 
(Colonel Conolly) would give him exten- 
sive powers in imposing it. But as the 
matter stood, he was confident the right 
hon. Secretary would see the necessity of 
altering his plan. Both branches of his 
proposition, he thought, could not, in 
justice, be suffered to exist—let it be 
either one way or the other, and he 
(Colonel Conolly) thought the measure 
would prove most salutary. There was 
another point connected with the criminal 
jurisdiction of Grand Juries to which he 
begged leave to refer. He thought much 
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holding the assizes were more equally 
divided. He knew of an instance in one 
of the counties with which he was con- 
nected (Kildare), in which a man had 
been committed to prison shortly after the 
termination of one assize, and was kept 
in jail for nine months until the Judges 
again went circuit, when he was found to 
be innocent of the crime with which he 
was charged. If the Judges would go 
circuit towards the end of the long vaca- 
tion, in place of at the commencement of 
it, the assizes would then be held regu- 
larly every six months—the convenience 
of the public would be consulted, and, as 
in the instance to which he had alluded, 
persons charged with crime would have an 
earlier onportunity of proving their inno- 
cence than they were afforded under the 
present system. There were various other 
points in the measure to which he wished 
to advert; but, as other opportunities 
would occur for his doing so, he should 
not trespass further upon the attention of 
the House at present. He could not, how- 
ever, resume his seat without again ex- 
pressing his general approbation of the 
measure, and of offering his personal 
thanks to the right hon. Secretary for in- 
troducing it. 

Mr. Fergus O’Connor wished also to 
add his approbation to the praise alrea- 
dy offered to the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite for the great improvements 
which he intended to introduce, but he 
could not help feeling some regret, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not con- 
fined himself to remedial measures. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the member 
for the University of Dublin, had objected 
to the measure as one of novelty; he con- 
fessed that, for his part, he could not re- 
gard the character of novelty which it 
bore as detracting in the slightest degree 
from its merits. There did not, and there 
could not, exist any sound reason why 
we should not improve the state of our law, 
even at theexpense of introducing some no- 
velty. He was sure there waslittle to com- 
plain of on the score of novelty in that Bill, 
when they had before them such a striking 
novelty as the presence of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself in a Reformed 
Parliament. As to the proposition itself 
of the right hon. Gentleman, it had for 
the most part his approbation. 

Colonel Torrens merely rose to offer the 
tribute of his humble approbation to the 
measure proposed by the right hon. Se- 
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cretary for Ireland. While he gave that 
approbation, he begged leave to say, that 
he did not entirely concur in all the details, 
and would, at another time, state the parts 
to which heobjected. The ancient Grand 
Jury system was vicious, and should be 
founded upon one of Representation. 
Persons who held official authority in their 
several districts should be elected by those 
who had a voice in the Legislature. The 
gallant Colonel, after remarking that the 
converting of small farms in Ireland into 
large ones would tend to depopulate that 
country, was proceeding to propound his 
principles of political economy, when 

Lord Althorp rose to order, and said, 
that as the hon. and gallant Member 
seemed to be travelling a little out of his 
way, he would find, perhaps, a more pro- 
pitious time to make his objections to the 
parts of the measure that did not meet 
with his approbation. 

Mr. Finn meant to be extremely brief, 
and wondered that there could be any 
Gentlemen who were of opinion that 
Grand Juries were immaculate. He had 
heard some hon. Members say so that 
evening, and it was the first time he 
heard such an opinion given in any com- 
pany. He gave the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland great credit for his proposed 
measure, and he trusted that it would be 
gratefully received by all classes in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. John Browne also thought, that 
the measure was one fraught with great 
benefit, and he begged to return his 
thanks to the right hon. Gentleman for 
proposing it. 

Lord Clements said, that though he 
had to return thanks for the measure pro- 
posed, he could not refrain from detoun- 
ing the Grand Jury system as it had 
hitherto existed. He represented one of 
the smallest counties in Ireland (Leitrim), 
and he could say, that the roads of it were 
impassable, except in those parts of it 
where the Grand Jurors resided. There 
they were kept in such a high state of 
repair, that the county was not able to 
pay the expenses of them. He was aware 
that the right hon. Secretary might have 
proposed a more effective measure, but as 
the Bill would be a decided improvement, 
he would give it his support. 

An Hon. Member, whilst he admitted 
the necessity of improvement in the Grand 
Jury laws, could not go to the full extent 
with those who absolutely condemned the 
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principle of Grand Jury assessments. ' yards off, and did not actually set fire to 
He thought it would be a beneficial im- the stacks—ignored the bill. He was 
provement if the Sheriff was bound to then admitted King’s evidence; and a 
select persons from different baronies to second bill was presented against his 
serve on the Grand Juries, so that when- , companions as accessaries, but when called 
ever a local improvement was proposed, it | upon, he refused to say anything, and all 
might be discussed, and either adopted | the parties were acquitted. This wasnota 
or rejected by those personally acquainted | singular instance. The Grand Jury, per- 
with its utility. | haps, might have been valuable in earl 
Mr. Pryme admitted that the proposed times when little communication existe 
Bill would be an improvement upon a_ between the different portions of a county, 
bad system ; but, discussing a question of ; and when the Magistrates performed very 
that kind, might they not consider whe- different functions from those which now 
ther the institution of Grand Juries—in devolved upon them—in those times 
relation to their criminal jurisdiction— , Grand Juries might have been necessary ; 





were beneficial? In his opinion, their 
assistance was perfectly unnecessary in 
the administration of criminal justice; 
and it was with some satisfaction that he 
heard the hon. and learned member for 
the city of Dublin throw out the idea; 
which was immediately and earnestly op- 
posed by the hon. member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, simply upon the grounds 
of its being a “ novelty;” as if every 
change was not, at first, of necessity a 
novelty. It was saidthat Grand Juries 
were a protection to the innocent, but 
there was another object to be obtained 
by the administration of criminal justice— 
the bringing the guilty to justice. He 
appealed to every one who knew anything 
of the operation of Grand Juries, whether 
bills of indictment, containing very strong 
proofs against the parties accused, had 
not been thrown out by these Juries ? 
Their inquiries were conducted in pri- 
vate, by men who were not lawyers: the 
case was seldom, if ever, fully brought be- 
fore them ; witnesses were often unwilling 
to attend, and the Grand Jury had no 
power to compel them; and even if they 
did attend, they were not pressed to tell 
the truth, asthey were beforea Magistrate ; 
and the consequence was, that in many 
instances, offenders who ought tobe brought 
to trial were allowed to escape. He could 
mention instances within his own know- 
ledge in which crimes had escaped punish- 
ment merely from the circumstance of the 
Grand Jury being unacquainted with the 
law. A recent instance of this kind was 
freshinhismemory. A bill was presented 
against a person for arson. It was proved 
that he was not actually present at the 
fire but that he was near enough to watch it. 
That, by law, was sufficient to render him, 
constructively, guilty of the crime. The 
Grand Jury, however, because he was ten 


but, in the present day, they were wholly 

unnecessary; they were an encumbrance 
—an impediment in the way of justice. 
All the protection which Grand Juries 
afford to the innocent—all the advantage 
derived from a man’s not being placed 
upon trial without sufficient ground— 
would be obtained by uniting two or three 
Magistrates together, and compelling them 
to make a preliminary inquiry. By such 
an arrangement the advantage of responsi- 
bility would be obtained. There was no 
process by which Grand Juries could 
compel the attendance of witnesses. The 
consequence was, that if any. prejudice 
existed in any county, with respect toa 
particular transaction, persons would 
not come forward to give testimony, and 
a denial of justice was the result. For 
example, the outrage of 1819, commonly 
known by the name of the Manchester 
massacre was a state in point. The feel- 
ings of the Grand Jurors, to whom 
the indictments were preferred, were so 
hostile to those persons on whom these 
|outrages had been committed, that 
‘every bill that was preferred against 
the yeomanry was ignored by them, and 
| consequently the merits of that affair were 
inever fairly brought before a Court of 
| Justice. He hoped that the present Bill 
would prove beneficial to Ireland, although 
he could not help entertaining very con- 
siderable doubts on that head. 

Mr. Maurice O’Connell expressed the 
satisfaction he felt at the explanation 
given by the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland with respect to this Bill, which 
met with his cordial approbation. 

Mr. Fitzgerald thought, that the mea- 
sure of the right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
| land would give great satisfaction in that 
| pomnery, and that all the persons whose 
interests were likely to be affected by the 
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Grand-Jury system would be more par- 
ticularly pleased with it. He had had 
many opportunities of acting on Grand 
Juries in Ireland for years, He was, 
therefore, well qualified to give an opinion 
relative to the present measure, which he 
thought would relieve persons who were 
in the situation of Grand Jurors there 
from a weight of responsibility which it 
was impossible for them to exercise with 
satisfaction to themselves or their country- 
men. He admitted that there did exist 
some abuses in the present system of | 
Grand Jurors, but he must claim for that 
particular body with which he was con- 
nected the merit of partaking in as small 
a degree as any other similar body in 
Ireland of the evils complained of. He 
admitted also that there was a necessity 
for applying some remedy to those 
abuses, and the present Bill, in his opin- 
ion, was calculated to do so, if as he felt 
confident it would be, it was fairly and 
properly treated in the Committee; at 
the same time he would beg to suggest 
that the qualification for the Magistracy 
ought to continue as it now was fixed at 
the Petty Sessions, and that the same 
ualification ought to be extended to 
Grand Jurors. He had ever entertained 
an opinion, that the cess-payer ought to 
have a voice in the election of those per- 
sons by whom the cess was levied, and 
this necessity had been partly met already 
by giving the landholders a voice in pass- 
ing every presentment in the manner sug- 
gested A the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland. He would not detain the House 
any further, but should reserve any future 
observations on this Bill for the period 
when it should be in Committee, 
Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


TitnEsanpVestRY Cess(IRELAND.)| 
Mr. O'Connell said, that he had given 
notice of a Motion for the abolition of 
Tithes in Ireland. Since he had given that 
notice, a plan of Church Reform for Ire- 
land had been suggested by his Majesty’s 
Ministers. That plan did not include any 
relief to the people of Ireland with respect 
to tithes at the present period; nor, in 
what had been announced to the House, 
had it yet been explained what was to be 
done with regard to tithes, or how the 
surplus revenue arising from the Ecclesias- 
tical Reforms was intended to be appro- 





pe ; but as the plan of his Majesty’s 
inisters had only been explained in part, 
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as the whole details were not before the 
House, he thought it would be better for 
him, under the circumstances, not to in- 
terfere with a measure of so great import- 
ance, which was brought forward by his 
Majesty’s Ministers, and had the sanction, 
he believed, of a great majority of the 
House, He would not, therefore, bring the 
subject under discussion until the whole 
details of the plan of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters should be before the House, and would 
put off his Motion on the subject till the 
Mth May. He had also given notice of 
a second motion respecting the Vestry 
Cess. He had been fortified in his opinion 
respecting that impost by the arrangements 
which were proposed by Ministers in the 
bill which had been brought in by his 
Majesty’s Ministers. Part of their plan 
went to accomplish those very objects 
which he had in view. Still he should 
wish to obtain leave to bring in a bill, be- 
cause the subject was entirely distinct 
from the other matters included in the pro- 
visions of his Majesty’s Ministers. There 
were several statutes which were applic- 
able to Ireland and not to England, which 
it was desirable to have repealed. He 
wished to leave the matter unembarrassed 
by other measures. He wanted no portion 
of the merit of the great change which 
was about to be effected in the Irish 
Church, and it was not with any view of 
that kind that he gave the notice in ques- 
tion. If it were intended to oppose that 
Motion, therefore, he would not press it to 
a division. 

Lord Althorp said, he thought it still 
more desirable to postpone the Motion 
which the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin had now brought forward. It was 
quite clear, that the statutes which applied 
exclusively to lreland, and to which he had 
referred, might be repealed by the Bill. 
He, therefore, thought it most desirable 
that the whole enactment should be in- 
cluded in one Bill. When the hon. and 
learned Member saw the Bill he would be 
able to judge whether any other measure 
were necessary, 

Motion withdrawn, 


Law or Partents.] Mr. Godson 
rose pursuant to notice to ask leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the laws 
respecting Letters-patent for inventions. 
He must claim the indulgence of the 
House for a short period, as the sub- 
ject was one of the greatest importance 
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—not merely to individuals, but to the 
public at large. He asked for the indul- 
gence of the House, on the ground that 
the subject was encompassed with many 
difficuities, and there had not been any 
legislative enactment respecting it since 
the reign of James Ist. From that period 
down to the presenttime, the law-books had 
become filled with cases arising from the 
doubt and obscurity in which ‘the law for 
the regulation of patents is involved. That 
enactment was only a clause in the Sta- 
tute of the 21st James Ist, called the 
‘* Act of Monopolies,” not above a dozen 
lines in extent; but from it the whole 
system of patents for inventions sprang. 
By that clause the King was empowered 
to grant, for the term of fourteen years, 
his letters-patent to the first and true in- 
ventor of such new manufactures, as other 
persons did not use in this country. In 
the reign of Queen Anne, a condition was 
introduced, providing that a description, 
or specification, of the invention should be 
lodged and enrolled in the Court of Chan- 
cery. There was, also, another condition, 
that no patent should be assigned to more 
than five persons, and that if an assign- 
ment were made to more than five, the 
patent to be void. From these three 
sources all the decisions by which inven- 
tions and discoveries were protected had 
flowed. In the Courts of Law and Equity, 
these decisions have fluctuated in doubt 
and uncertainty, and therefore he proposed 
in the Bill he asked leave to introduce, to 
take into consideration almost every one 
of the rules of law as to patents. To begin 
with the inventor. He should be able to 
show, that the laws relative to him might 
be much improved. The word “ in- 
ventor,” in the Statute of James, had been 
considered by the Judges to mean, not 
only the first inventor, but the first pub- 
lisher, being also the inventor; and not 
only the first inventor or publisher, but 
also the first importer of an invention 
from abroad. He proposed to go one 
step further, and to provide, that an Eng- 
lishman, who might learn an invention in 
a foreign country, and bring it home, should 
have his discovery protected; for there 
could be no distinction in principle be- 
tween allowing a foreigner or an English- 
man to bring an invention into this coun- 
try. One of the principal complaints made 
by poor persons, who had given their time 
and attention to scientific pursuits, and 
made some discovery, was, that ‘during 
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the time between the presentation of the 
petitions, and the days on which the 
patents were granted, men of property, 
were continually endeavouring to drive 
the poor inventors to make an improvi- 
dent bargain, and to deprive them of the 
benefit of the inventions, by pretending 
that they had made similar discoveries, 
which by the employment of their superior 
capital, they could carry into effect with- 
out patents, if the inventors would not 
admit them toa share of the invention, 
He proposed, that the inventor should be 
permitted to sell his prospective patent 
rights, and that the buyer might obtain a 
patent in his own name. The poor man, 
instead of running the risk, during a 
period varying from three to nine months, 
of losing his reward, together with the 
little capital he had expended in making 
the invention, would be enabled at once 
to realize some profit, and the person to 
whom it might be sold would be protected 
by patent in his own name. Another word 
in the Statute of James Ist, on which con- 
structions, as diversified as human inge- 
nuity could make them, had been put, was 
the word ‘ manufacture.” It had puz- 
zled all the Judges from that time to the 
present, to find out what could have been 
meant by the Legislature. At one time, it 
was interpreted to include some new sub- 
stance; at another, a machine; and, at ano- 
ther, acombination of machinery. It would 
scarcely be credited that, at one time, an 
improvement was held not to be a fit 
subject fora patent. It was subsequently 
acknowledged, however, that there was 
nothing new under the sun; and that, if 
patents were not granted for improve- 
ments, they would be very limited indeed. 
It would be in the recollection of hon. 
Members, that when Watt invented his 
improvement of the steam-engine, it be- 
came a question whether it was a fit sub- 
ject for a patent, as the invention was 
only a condensation of steam, in a separate 
vessel. Jn the Court of Common Pleas, two 
of the Judges were of one way of thinking, 
and the remaining two were of a contrary 
opinion ; and it was not until after some 
lengthened discussion in the Court of 
King’s Beach, that Lord Kenyon and the 
Court agreed that the steam-engine of 
Watt,which with allits beautiful machinery 
and splendid apparatus, had since‘ be- 
come connected with the arts, the wealth, 
and the trade of England, could be a 
proper subject fora patent. The question 
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‘was, for a long time, agitated, whether the 
word “ manufacture” could include the new 
and useful application of some principle 
either known, or previously in existence, 
but unnoticed, and whether a man who 
discovered a new application of something 
which must have existed, although it had 
remained undiscovered, ought to have a 
patent. Before common gas was brought 
into use as a means of lighting the streets : 
many scientific persons were aware of the 
existence of such a vapour capable of pro- 
ducing a flame, though no one was suffi- 
ciently acquainted with ittoconvertit toany 
of the present useful purposes. The Judges, 
in former times, considered that a princi- 
ple or application was a mere idea, and 
therefore could not be a fit subject for a 
patent. Modern Judges had varied in 
their opinions upon this subject. Lord 
Kenyon was of opinion that all patents 
for inventions were monopolies, and he 
strictly construed them against the pa- 
tentee. Lord Ellenborough considered 
that they ought to be governed by the 
rules of good sense, and the patentee had 
a fair chance before that Judge of sup- 
porting his grant; but Lord Tenterden 
said, that if any doubt should arise, it 
ought always to be decided in favour of 
the patentee ; giving inventors the fruits 
of their labour. That was the proper and 
legitimate construction. The rule of law 
ought to be, that the man who had ma- 
tured an invention for the use of the pub- 
lic—who had spent years of toil and study 
in the attainment of his object, who had 
thought much and laboured long, who 
endured many privations, and incurred 
considerable expense, and had, at last, 
presented the public with some useful or 
convenient article, ought to have every 
doubt given in his favour, A case, which 
occupied a portion of the public attention 
at the present moment—was the disco- 
very of collecting a spirit from bread, 
whilst itwasin the oven. Mr. Hicks, the pa- 
tentee, observed, that a considerable va- 
pour arose from the bread whilst baking, 
which he thought must contain some 
alcohol. He immediately placed a com- 
mon still in conjunction with the oven, 
and his idea was correct. The vapour on 
being condensed contained alcohol. So 
simple was this discovery; and yet if it 
were applied to all the baking in England, 
the worth of the spirit so manufactured, 
would he was told, on good authority, be 
no less than one million of money an- 
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nually. Could it be said, because such 
an invention was not a manufacture, not 
made by hand, as the old Judges held, 
that it was an unfit subject for protection ? 
He proposed, then, that chemical disco- 
veries, that principles, that new applica- 
tions, when reduced to practice, so that 
some advantage was presented to the pub- 
lic, should be subjects in respect of which 
letters-patent might be taken out. From 
the new application of something old, or 
from the use of a new principle, there 
might be made some article for sale; he 
therefore proposed to add, to substances, 
machines, and combination of machinery 
and improvements thereof, all principles 
reduced to practice, and chemical disco- 
verics which result in the production of 
some articles of commerce. A condition 
was now introduced into the patent, pro- 
viding that a description of the invention 
for which a patent should be taken out 
should be enrolled in the High Court of 
Chancery. That description was techni- 
cally called a specification, and from the 
construction which the Courts of Justice 
had put upon that specification, had 
arisen the greater number of the difficul- 
ties with which patentees had to contend. 
The constructions had been so nice, and 
had been so stretched by the profession to 
which he belonged, that it really was 
almost impossible for a scientific man to 
draw a proper specification without the 
assistance of a lawyer. He intended to 
propose two or three improvements con- 
nected with this part of the law, which, 
in his judgment, after a careful and deli- 
berate study of the general question, would 
remedy those defects. He meant to pro- 
pose, in the first place, that if a patentee 
discovered he had made an omission in 
the specification, he should have the power 
of enrolling a second one, but the second 
specification, in order that the public 
might be protected against an improper 
one in the first instance, and running the 
risk of a subsequent inquiry, should be 
marked with a stamp. The public was 
entitled to an accurate description of the 
invention, and it was necessary to its pro- 
tection, that these specifications should 
not be given in merely at the caprice of 
the inventor. He would not impose a very 
large stamp on this amended or secondary 
specification, but such a one as would be 
likely to correct the evil of having too 
many of them. His next proposition was, 
that all errors of form in the title to the 
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patent and in the specifications might be 
corrected, The House would perhaps be 
astonished to hear, that the omission of a 
letter in the specification had frequently 
been held to invalidate a patent. He 
also wished to propose, that when a pa- 
tentee makes an improvement on his own 


invention, he may have a secondary speci- | 
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fication to include that invention, without 
incurring the whole expense of an original | 


patent, in order to secure to himself an 
improvement on his own invention. He 
would further propose, that a model 
might be deposited with the specification, 


instead of drawings, because a model was | 


the best specification that could be given, 
and it was far more easy to describe an 
invention by a model than by a drawing, 
or bya written statement. He thought, 
therefore, that the inventor should if 
he pleased, deposit a model with his spe- 
cification. He proposed, then, as far as 
the patentee himself was concerned, three 
things—The improvement of the law with 
respect to inventors; the extension of the 
subjects for patents; and a proper de- 
scription of the invention, so that the pub- 
lic might have it fully explained. He pro- 
posed as to the property which the pa- 
tentee acquired by the grant, that there 
should be two kinds of patents, instead 
of one—one for seven years, and another 
for fourteen years; that the expense of 
the patent for seven years should only 
amount to half the expense of the one for 
fourteen years; and that the inventor 
might sell his patent as he pleased. In 
former times only five persons could be 
interested in one patent; but by the 
liberality of the Government, the number 
had been enlarged to twelve. He knew 
no reason why a man should not be per- 
mitted to make the utmost use of his in- 
vention, and he proposed that the inven- 
tor should have the power of disposing of 
itto any number of persons, The utility to 
the public was often in proportion to the 
magnitude of the invention, with which a 
company might be well trusted. Patentees 
frequently incurred considerable expense, 
while a long time might elapse before 
the invention came into practice. In 
such cases the patentee applied to Parlia- 
ment to get the term of fourteen years 
enlarged. Instead of their being obliged 
to make such an application, the proceed- 
ings by which they obtained the patent in 
the first instance, ought to be the means 


through which they might enlarge it, The 
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House was perhaps aware, that in the 
process of obtaining patents, the inventor 
began by presenting a petition to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment: then he travelled to the office of 
the Attorney General; back again to the 
office of the Home Secretary; and back 
again to the office of the Attorney Gene- 
ral. From the Attorney General’s Office 
he had to go to the Signet ; from the Signet 
to the Privy Seal; and lastly to the Great 
Seal. If the Great Seal was out of town, 
he travelled after it. The sign-manual of 
his Majesty was necessary to two docu- 
ments ; for what purpose, when the only 
object in view was the protection of a 
commercial article, he could not under- 
stand. Buonaparte, it was said, on 
one occasion when a patent for an in- 
vention called “ the invisible lady” was 
presented to him for his sign-manyal, 
threw it under the table at which he was 
seated, observing, that he could not pos- 
sibly discover why his time should be con- 
sumed in putting his sign-manual to every 
patent for every little invention that any 
tradesman might make. Trifles were 
often the subjects of patents in England. 
A tailor took out a patent for an improve- 
ment in the mode of fastening the trow- 
sers to the boots. The inconvenience 
of the present system with respect to Ire- 
land and Scotland was great; the sign- 
manual was required once for each coun- 
try. It frequently required five or six 
months before a patent could be obtained 
for Ireland; the intermediate time being 
consumed in travelling. He would pro- 
pose — first, that a petition should be 
presented to the Secretary of State, which 
should be referred to the Attorney Gene- 
ral; and that the Attorney General should 
make his report and send his bill direct 
to the Great Seal. There was no necessit 

for going through all the other offices. If 
it were necessary that the present fees 
should be retained, the same amount 
could be collected at the office of the 
Secretary of State; and by obviating the 
necessity of going to the other offices, a 
great saving of expense would be effected, 
and much of that anxiety which men na- 
turally felt when they were seeking for this 
kind of protection, would be removed, 
If they retained three efficient offices, that 
would be quite sufficient for all practical 
and useful purposes. The system followed 
in the office for patents of the Attorney Ge. 
neral, was productive of very mischievous 
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consequences. Any person could enter a 
caveat that a patent should not be granted 
to any person on any particular subject, 
and must have notice of every application 
sent tohim. No useful end was attained 
by these caveats; but in many cases they 
brought ruin on the patentees, in conse- 
pest of the delay, not caused by the 

ttorney General, but by the people who 
entered the caveats, before the question 
could be examined or decided, It was 
done in this way. Suppose a person en- 
deavouring to procure a patent ina particu- 
lar trade or manufacture; any persons 
connected with that trade, were at liberty 
to enter a caveat, and both parties were 
examined by the Attorney General, to the 
risk of the invention becoming known ; 
and the person seeking the patent was not 
at liberty to proceed, until those who op- 
posed had been satisfied. By this means 
a month was sometimes wasted. He pro- 
posed that, from the time of the arrival 
of the petition of the inventor at the 
office of the Secretary of State, fifteen days 
should be allowed for parties to come in 
and enter their caveats, and that the ap- 
plication should be advertised in the Lon- 
don Gazette, in order not only that those 
who might wish to enter caveats, but that 
all the world might know, that particular 
patents had been applied for. He pro- 
posed as another protection to the pa- 
tentee against fraud—for it was in this 
part of the process that fraud was com- 
mitted—that the Attorney General should 
have the power of calling in two scientific 
men as assistants or examiners, He pro- 
posed, that they should receive two 
guineas each on every patent; and that 
the Attorney General, assisted by these 
two examiners, should have “ A prepara- 
tory specification” laid before him, that 
was to say, an outline or sketch of 
the invention or improvement which 
it was the intention of the party here- 
after more particularly to specify. 
He powers that this ‘preparatory 

ecification ” should lie at the Attorney 

eneral’s office until the end of the 
fifteen days during which period any person 
who wished to show cause or assign a 
reason why the patent should not be 
granted, should be allowed to come in and 
state his case to the Attorney General and 
his two examiners. The House would see 
that the great advantage to be attained by 
inventors at this part of the proceedings 
was to obtain a priority in the dates of 
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their patents, and introduce a very ma- 
terial improvement by proposing that the 
letters-patent should be dated from the 
time when the Attorney General made his 
report, From this single proposition 
many material benefits would result. The 
party might be allowed two, three, or 
four months, according to the discretion 
of the Attorney General, to give in the 
specification, without running any risk 
of the loss of his labour by a discovery of 
his invention by other persons. During 
that time he could make such experiments 
as occurred to him without the chance 
of losing his prior claim. The preparato 

specification would show whether he had in 
any way attempted to produce a different 
invention. He meant to leave the ques- 
tion of expense entirely with his Majesty’s 
Government, leaving blanks in the Bill 
for the different sums, He should, how- 
ever, suggest that patents for seven years 
should be only half the expense of patents 
for fourteen years; and that patents for 
fourteen years should be half the present 
expense. When this additional: security 
was given to the inventor, the number of 
patents taken out would be at least 
double: so that the individuals who re- 
ceived the fees would have no ground to 
complain of the reduction. Stamps were 
most unequally imposed on inventions 
for the different parts of the kingdom; 
but with reference to this part of the 
measure, also, he should prefer leaving 
blanks in the Bill to be filled up by the 
Government. He had no doubt that act- 
ing on those liberal principles which 
guided the other measures of the Adminis- 
tration, they would reduce the price of 
patents as low as would be consistent 
with the state of the revenue on the one 
hand, and the encouragement of the 
inventors on the other, It had been said, 
that if patents were too dear, a stop would 
be put to new inventions; but if they were 
too cheap, the country would be overladen, 
and it would be impossible to distinguish 
between the useless and the useful inven- 
tions, There was another complaint fre- 
quently made by patentees, respecting the 
legal proceedings necessary to enforce their 
rights, or cancel void patents. He had 
no doubt that hon. Gentlemen might 
contend that there ought to be a separate 
Board. To such a system he decidedly 
objected, for he never would consent to 
the appointment of secret commissions 


to decide upon the rights of an English. 
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man. He disliked all secret Boards—he 
never would give up Trial by Jury for any 
purpose; and, if such a step were taken 
in this case, an injurious precedent might 
be established for others of greater import- 
ance. The arguments which he had 
heard advanced by those who advocated 
the establishment of a Board to try these 
cases, amounted to this, that, inasmuch as 
the subjects to be considered were 
frequently unintelligible to men of or- 
dinary education, and only understood by 
scientific persons, therefore, questions of 
this nature ought to be decided by a 
body of scientific men. When he recol- 
lected that questions involving rights, 
and property, were tried by juries, he 
could not but conclude, that a special 
jury of English gentlemen would be 
perfectly competent to decide upon a 
question of this nature. With reference 
tothe jury, he proposed to introduce two 
improvements. In the first place, that 
there should be a power of inspection, 
similar to the present practice of having 
“a view” by the jury. He apprehended 
there could be no objection to the draw- 
ings and model being inspected by the 
jury before coming into court. As scien- 
tific men appeared to imagine that they 
should have some of their own body on 
the jury, a power might be given to the 
Sheriff to summon twelve scientific men, 
but he would give each party the power 
of striking off six; for all inventors would 
not like to have men of the same business 
or profession as themselves upon the jury. 
He should also propose, that instead of 
pleading the general issue, as was done at 
present, every person who put in a plea 
to an action on a patent should be bound 
at the same time to give a notice of the 
objections he intended to urge in order 
that the party against whom the action 
was brought might have an opportunity 
of knowing what parts of the invention 
were to be disputed. He could not divine 
why a man who was pursuing a right ina 
common-law court should be forced to 
support a Chancery suit into the bargain. 
He would, on no account, interfere with 
the jurisdiction of that Court; but a power 
should be given to a Court of Common 
Law to call upon the party against whom 
the action had been commenced, either to 
stay him from using the invention, or to 
keep an account of the sales by him of the 
patent article. He proposed that the per- 
son who was convicted of infringing any 
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patent should pay three times the amount 
of that account as a penalty; and, instead 


of common costs being allowed, in which- 


case the patentee was often 2002. or 3002. 
out of pocket, that the losing party should 
be compelled to pay double costs. Even 
then, the patentee would not always re- 
ceive the amount of his own attorney’s 
bill. If these suggestions were complied 
with, we should have a competent tribunal 
for the decision of questions respecting pa- 
tents. There was another point—namely, 
the legal proceedings necessary to cancel 
a patent. He did not wish to interfere 
with the present mode, which was by writ 
of scire facias, but when a verdict was ob- 
tained on the writ against a patentee, a 
certificate was carried into Chancery, and 
the patent was thereupon cancelled. He 
wished that the same result might follow 
a verdict in a common action, and if the 
defendant obtained a verdict in an action, 
then on motion to the whole Court, the 
Judges should have the power of granting 
a certificate to enable the Lord Chancellor 
to cancel the patent. Some means might 
be devised by which a party might be en- 
abled to go to the Great Seal, and have 
the patent cancelled. These improve- 
ments were founded on the present law. 
He had not, in the Bill which he asked 
leave to present to the House, departed 
from any principle or practice of law. He 
had consulted the laws not only of this but 
of every other country in which inventions 
were protected, and endeavoured to cull 
from the enactments all the clauses conge- 
nial to the principles of the British laws. 
He had endeavoured to select those 
parts which would best amalgamate with 
each other, and with our notions of justice 
and equity. He wished to submit to the 
House a Bill which should render the law 
respecting patents for inventions as clear 
as the Judges now made it, without ever 
reverting to old decisions. Such a system 
would give protection to men of ingenuity, 
and, at the same time, afford ample secu- 
rity to the public. In conclusion he 
begged to move, that leave be given to 
bring in a Bill ‘‘to amend the laws re- 
specting letters patent for inventions.” 
The Attorney General said it was not 
his intention to oppose the bringing in of 
this Bill, which was connected with a sub- 
ject of the utmost importance to the public 
atlarge, as well astoa class ofindividualsde- 
serving attentive consideration, and whose 





interests it was especially connected with, 
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So far from opposing. the Motion, he as- 
sured his hon. and learned friend, that he 
should most cordially concur in every 
practical mode of adding to the simplicity 
of these proceedings, or of preventing de- 
lay and unreasonable difficulty in procur- 
ing patents. He must, however, qualify 
that assurance by stating, that he should 
only give. his support to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s measure, provided 
it should appear to him consistent with the 
grounds on which they ought to deal with 
the question. The object proposed was 
to secure to scientific individuals, a valu- 
able reward for the discoveries they might 
make in science, or in the elegant or use- 
ful arts—that reward being, the legal pos- 
session to be vested in them of an undis- 
puted monopoly of their respective inven- 
tions for a certain term of years. This 
monopoly, although well deserved by the 
individual, however, was undoubtedly, 
given at the expense of the public at large, 
who had, therefore, a right to require the 
fullest and clearest description of the in- 
vention. For this reason, the specification 


ought to be so clear and so precise, as to 


lace the identity of an invention beyond 
all possible doubt, in order, on the one 
hand, that if any question should arise on 
the validity of a particular patent, the 
public might be able to refer immediately 
to the specification; and, on the other 
hand, that when the term of such monopoly 
expired, the. public might have the ad- 
vantage of such invention, which could 
not be secured without making the speci- 
fication so distinct, that ‘“‘ he who runs 
may read.” Without expressing any 
opinion on this part of his learned friend’s 
statement, he should feel it his duty 
strictly to uphold the law. If it were 
altered at all, he should be inclined to say 
it ought to be by making specifications 
morestrict than they were now. He should, 
certainly, too, not be disposed to delay the 
giving in the specification, which, in many 
cases, might deprive the public of the be- 
nefit of it altogether; for, by what ulterior 
process could a man be compelled to give 
in a specification ? .With reference to the 
principles of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s Bill, they could be better collected 
from the Bill itself than from any state- 
ment. He was sorry that he could not 
do justice to the very able speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman because he 
had not previously communicated to him 
his intentions as to the objects he proposed 
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to accomplish by the Bill. As part of his 
speech referred to the office of the Attorney 
General, it would have been as well if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had commu- 
nicated with him beforehand. He hoped 
the House would not suppose that there 
had been any abuse in the Attorney Ge- 
neral’s office; for nothing could possibly 
be more unjust than for the Attorney Ge- 
neral not to receive caveats in cases of this 
nature. Did his hon. and learned friend 
know what a caveat meant? It was a 
notice by any party, who thought that a 
man who asked for a monopoly against 
his fellow-subjects, had no right to enjoy it 
to their prejudice: in entering this caveat 
you gave him a reasonable time to make 
out his case or amend his specification. 
The Attorney General summoned the per- 
son giving the caveat to come before him ; 
but not that the invention of the patentee 
might be looked into and inspected by him; 
quite the contrary; he who put in the 
caveat was obliged to state to the Attorney 
General, who had previously taken care 
to inform himself upon the subject, the 
grounds on which he objected to the pa- 
tent. If the objection appeared a good 
one, further inquiries were instituted; if 
not, the objection was directly dismissed. 
In conclusion he had only again to 
assure his hon. and learned friend of his 
entire concurrence in the object he had 
in view. 

Mr. Lennard begged to say, that he en- 
tirely concurred in the view which had 
been taken of this subject by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and he only regretted 
that the matter had not fallen into such 
able hands at an earlier period, for no man 
could have read any part of the evidence 
taken before the Committee, of which he had 
the honour to be Chairman, without feel- 
ing that the present state of the law re- 
lative to patents, called for attention and 
alteration. With regard to the question 
of expense. it was deserving of considera- 
tion. It was suggested before the Com- 
mittee, that if patents were rendered too 
easy of attainment, the great manufac- 
turers would be considerably annoyed 
by having a vast variety of patents taken 
out for small, trifling, and) unimportant 
inventions. The suggestion for shorten- 
ing the process ‘of obtaining a patent was 
most valuable; since nothing could be 
more inconvenient than the delay, the 
trouble, and the anxiety, consequent upon 
Indeed, the hon. 
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and learned. Gentleman had actually un- 
derstated the amount of that inconveni- 
ence; for, during the last reign, it was 
in evidence that a much greater loss of 
time than he mentioned took place, in 
consequence of the illness of his late 
Majesty, and of other causes, which, in 
some Cases, amounted even to as much as 
adelay of seven or eight months. It should 
be remembered, too, that during the whole 
of the time a man was endeavouring to 
obtain a patent, he was under great risk, 
and considerable anxiety, as to the 
chances of his invention being discovered. 
It was well known that when any indi- 
vidual intended applying for a patent 
connected with a branch of trade, the 
thoughts of practical men were imme- 
diately turned to the subject; and it was 
by no means improbable, that a course of 
inquiry would lead an ingenious man to 
the very same result as that invention for 
which the application for the patent was 
depending; besides which, the inventor 
was always exposed to the risk of having 
his secret discovered by the person whom 
he might have employed to assist him in 
the mechanical detail of its development. 
It was true that the Judges had lately 
strained the law, to adapt it to the cir- 
cumstances of the present times; but he 
must say, that he would rather live under 
a law made by Parliament, than under a 
law made by the Judges. He was aware 
that they had to contend against the acts 
of legislators who had been wilfully blind 
to the signs of the times, and who had 
obstinately refused to adapt the laws to 
the changing circumstances of the coun- 
try. He was informed that no man could 
venture to say what would be the decision 
of the Judges, in cases where questions 
relative to patents arise; some had been 
for extending the law, and others for 
confining it. Great inconvenience arose 
from the existing uncertainty as to the 
point of law, and the opinion of the 
Judges. He concurred in the principle 
laid down by the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General—namely, that it was due to 
the public that the specification should 
state accurately and distinctly the nature 
of the invention; and he begged to 
suggest to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man whether it would not be desirable, 
in order to the attainment of this object, 
that a Committee of scientific men should 
be appointed? An eminent lawyer must 
be a man of very varied and extensivé 
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accomplishments ; but the Attorney Ge- 
neral might not always be competent to 
inquire into a question of this description. 
He would further offer his thanks to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman for having 
introduced a measure for effecting an 
important improvement in the law of 
patents. 

Sir George Cayley was of opinion 
that it was highly important, and very 
necessary, that the attention of the House 
should be directed to this subject, which 
involved very great and very peculiar 
interests. ‘The best course would be, to 
allow the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
bring in his Bill; and, on the second 
reading, such suggestions could be made 
as would lead to the attainment of the 
object in view. 

Mr. O'Connell: hoped his hon. and 
learned friend would shape his Bill 
so as to give all parts of the empire the 
benefit of it. Why should not a man in 
England have the benefit of a patent in 
Ireland by enrolling it here? And why 
should not an Irishman have the benefit 
of a patent in England, by a similar pro- 
ceeding in Ireland? Why should it 
be necessary, to come here to get a sign- 
manual attached to a patent for Ireland? 
Why should not the signature of the 
Lord Lieutenant -be sufficient for that, as 
well as for the other purposes in which it 
represented that of the Sovereign? In 
Scotland, the stamp for a patent was 61. ; 
in Ireland it was 25i. Why was this? 
Surely there could be no reason why they 
should pay 25/. in Ireland, for what 
could be got in Scotland for 6. These 
were grievances; and he hoped his hon. 
and learned friend would give Ireland 
the benefit of his comprehensive and 
accurate knowledge. 

Mr. Warburton said, that if it were 
only to convert Judge-made law into 
statute law, he should wish to see the 
proposed measure introduced. He was 
persuaded, however, that it would be ad- 
visable to refer the Bill to a Committee 
above stairs, when it would be rendered a 
very valuable measure. 

Leave granted. 


INTERFERENCE OF MINISTERS IN 
Exections.] Mr. Roebuck said, that, in 
giving his notice of a Motion to place on 
the Standing Orders a distinct Resolution, 
condemnatary of the interference of the 
Treasury in the return of Members of that 
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House, he had not had the slightest in- 
tention of casting any imputation on his 
Majesty’s Ministers. Such a thing never 
entered his head. He should be sorry to rest 
the general propriety of such a Standing 
Order on any particular case. The general 
principle was a correct one, and ought to 
be recognized, without any case whatever ; 
and were he to bring forward any case, and 
fail in establishing it, still the general 
principle would remain untouched. By 
passing the Reform Bill, the Legislature 
had shown their determination to put an 
end to nomination boroughs ; and had 
intimated with sufficient distinctness that 
no one should thenceforward be allowed to 
make a nomination borough. He repeated, 
that he had no intention of throwing a slur 
upon anybody by his proposition. At the 
same time he honestly and ingenuously 
confessed that he had an object in view; but 
that object was totally different from that 
which had been imputed to him. The 
Standing Orders were found to be useless, 
because of their form. What he wished, 
was, to give greater strength to them ; and 
that while they spoke of the interference of 
Peers in elections, they should not be silent 
on the interference of Ministers. He wished 
to turn the attention of the House by that 
means to getting rid of a very possible 
abuse, and to impress upon them that the 
only means of ~~ was to establish the 
Vote by Ballot. at was his object, and 
he had no intention of casting any imputa- 
tions on his Majesty’s Ministers. It had 
been his intention to move—“ That it is 
highly criminal in any Minister or Mi- 
nisters, or others, servants under the Crown 
of Great Britain and Ireland, directly or 
indirectly to use the powers of office in the 
election of Representatives to serve in Par- 
liament; and an attempt at such influence 
will at all times be resented by this House, 
as aimed at its own honour, dignity, and 
independence, as an infringement of the 
dearest rights of every subject throughout 
the empire, and tending to sap the basis of 
this free and happy Constitution.” If, how- 
ever, the Motion should be considered un- 
necessary, he would agree, having thus ex- 
pressed his opinion on the subject, to with- 
draw it at once, having thus, he hoped, set 
himself right with the noble Lord. 

Lord Althorp complimented the hon. 
Gentleman on his candour. The objec- 
tion which he (Lord Althorp) had to 
place on the Orders of the House, for 
the first time, a Resolution such as that 
proposed by the hon. Member was, that it 
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would give rise to the supposition that 
something extraordinary had occurred to 
induce the House to take such a step. He 
did not think the hon. Gentleman would at 
all strengthen his position by ome any 
specific Resolution. The liability of the 
Government did not depend on any Resolu- 
tion. No Resolution or Order of that 
House could justify them in any inter- 
ference, and they certainly were not 
justified in interfering, whether any Order 
existed against it or not. He remembered 
several cases since he was in Parliament, 
when Ministers were attacked on this point, 
and on one occasion they deemed it ad- 
visable to bring in a Bill of Indemnity, 
although no Resolution was on the books 
of the House against such practices. He 
certainly could have no objection to the 
hon. Member withdrawing his Resvlu- 
tion. 
Motion withdrawn. 


Printing Exection Petirions.] A 
Petition against the Return for Galway 
(Town) having been presented, 

Mr. Hume inquired whether election 
petitions were necessarily printed or not. 
It struck him to be a very useless expense 
to print a great number of those which 
were never followed up. Many personai 
attacks were made in these petitions, and 
no opportunity afforded to the person 
attacked to defend himself. As the Mem- 
bers of the House had full access to them, 
he thought it unnecessary to print them 
until it could be fully ascertained that they 
would be followed up. 

The Speaker said, the observations of 
the hon. member for Middlesex were 
worthy of consideration. At present they 
were printed under an Order of the 
House, not so much for the purpose of 
publicity as of giving full notice to all 
parties interested. Perhaps the hon. Mem. 
ber had better take a day or two to con- 
sider the subject, as he might think proper 
to bring forward some substantive motion. 

Lord Althorp agreed in the justness of 
many of the observations. Perhaps, if the 
petitions were not printed until the recog- 
nizances were entered into, the objection of 
the hon. Gentleman would be obviated. 

Mr. O'Dwyer said, that most scandalous 
and libellous matter was frequently put 
upon the records of Parliament, which, 
unlike any other ong gla had no 
power of expunging. He hoped the su 
gestion of the flier iodindioe for Middlesex 
would be taken into consideration. 
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Petition ordered to be taken into con- 
sideration. 


Divisions in the 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 20, 1833. 


Mrnvtes.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Har- 
vEY, a Copy of the Jast Commission, appointing Com- 
missioners to Inquire into the Public Charities in England; 
and other Papers relating to these Commissions.—On the 
Motion of Mr. WaRBURTON, the Number of Promotions 
which had taken place in the Royal Navy from the 31st of 
September, 1831, to the latest period; and the Amount of 
the Expenses paid by the Lords Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Treasury, on Account of all Select Commit- 
tees of the House of Commons, and Committees of the 
whole House, since the year 1830. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SrricKLAND, from Idle; and 
by Mr. PenNDARVES, from Redruth,—against Slavery.— 
By Mr. Hopczs, from Ightham, Wrotham, Stanstead, 
and Shipborne; and by Mr. Finn, from Danesford and 
Burnchurch,—against Tithes.—By Mr. Hopes, from 
Gravesend; by Sir ANDREW AGnew, from Aberdeen, 
Lawder, Dundee, Lanark, Lothcarron, and Ayr; and by 
Mr. Strutt, from two Parishes in Derby, for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. FIELDEN, from 
Todmorden, against Nocturnal Legislation. 








Divisions 1N THE House or Com- 
mons.] Mr. Harvey, having given notice 
of a Motion for to-morrow respecting the 
method of taking the Divisions, and for 
entering the names of all the Members 
who voted in the majorities and minorities 
on the division in the Vote Book, 

Mr. Ellice said, he hoped he might be 
permitted to take the opportunity of re- 
plying to some imputations to which he 
would, by implication, be liable in conse- 
quence of the publication of a division on 
the subject of sinecures. He hoped, that 
as the subject referred to a breach of 
privilege, he should not be considered out 
of order. If he were not permitted to say 
two words upon the subject, he should be 
compelled to bring forward a Motion. 
He had seen with great disgust in some of 
the public prints a list of the majority of 
the Gentlemen who had voted the other 
night on the Motion of the hon. member 
for Middlesex. It had been represented 
that these Gentlemen had given their votes 
in favour of the continuance of sinecures 
in general. He (Mr. Ellice) voted upon 
that occasion; but he did not vote in 
favour of the continuance of sinecures of 
any description. He voted against a sort 
of abstract principle, which the hon. 
member for Middlesex had thought proper 
to propound to the House—a principle 
which the hon. Member did not seem to 
be able to explain ; for he had stated that 
he did not include in his description of 
sinecures the case of Colonels of regiments. 
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When any question should come before 
the House, on which it would be necessary 
to come to a vote respecting the continu- 
ance of sinecures, he should discharge his 
duties to his constituents; but it was utterly 
false—it was an utter misrepresentation to 
say, that in giving his vote the other even- 
ing, it had been intended to support 
sinecures. It was improper to impute 
motives to any man. He could con- 
scientiously say (and no one could know 
his intentions better than himself) that, 
when he gave the vote in question, he 
had no intention whatever to uphold 
sinecures of any description. 

Mr. Hume observed, that he was per- 
fectly aware of the irregularity of per- 
mitting Members to speak when there was 
no Motion before the {House: but he 
hoped that he should be permitted to reply 
to the observations of the hon. Member, 
who had stated that it was false that any 
Member who had voted against his Motion, 
had so voted with a view to uphold sine- 
cures. 

Mr. Ellice : It is false that I voted with 
that view. 

Mr. Hume continued : His Motion was, 
that it was inexpedient to pay naval and 
military services by sinecures. The hon. 
Member might not have made up his 
mind about what was expedient or inex- 
pedient ; but the object of the Motion was, 
to put an end to the practice of paying 
money upon false pretences. The hon. 
Member had stated, that he had not ex- 
plained, and did not, in fact, understand 
the abstract principle which he had sought 
to embody in his Motion, because he had 
excepted the case of Colonels of regiments. 
He knew very well what he was saying. 
The Colonelcies of regiments were no 
sinecures. Colonels of regiments had to 
carry on correspondence, to look to the 
accoutrements of the men, and other duties, 
which placed them in a very different 
situation from that of such officers as the 
Governor of Berwick. The hon. Member 
seemed himself not to know what he was 
talking about, when he accused him of 
ignorance. He knew very well what he had 
been speaking of. He knew that the dis- 
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cussion was irregular, because there was 
no Motion before the House ; but he must 
still continue of the opinion, that every 
man who voted in the majority upon that 
occasion, had so voted in order to uphold 
sinecure offices. 

The Speaker said, that if this discussion 
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should be ‘allowed to continue, he trusted 
that the House. would allow him to set him- 
self right with the hon. member for Middle- 
sex and to correctaslight mistake into which 
that hon. Member appeared to have fallen. 
That hon. Member had stated, that this 
matter had been brought before the 
House irregularly; but according to his 
(the Speaker’s) view of it, there had been no 
irregularity on the part of the hon. member 
for Coventry. He understood that hon. 
Member to call the attention of the House 
to a breach of its privileges. His com- 
plaint did not refer to any Member of that 
House, and therefore could have had no 
reference to the honourable member for 
Middlesex. The hon. Member's com- 
plaint distinctly referred to what had ap- 
peared in the public Press, in which a 
statement had been published that imputed 
motives to the Members on one ‘side of 
the House for voting in a certain way. 
Such a matter clearly involved a question 
as to a breach of the privileges of that 
House, and therefore there was no irregu- 
larity on the part of the hon. member for 
Coventry in bringing it before them. In 
fact, the irregularity had been wholly on 
the part of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, with regard to whom he could state, 
that as no imputation had been cast upon 
him, and no contradiction had been given 
to any statement made by him, any vindi- 
cation of himself was unnecessary. The 
complaint referred solely to the persons 
who had committed a breach of privilege. 
The hon, member for Coventry complained 
that the motives of those who had voted in 
the majority on the occasion referred to, 
had been decidedly misrepresented in the 
public Press, and the hon. Member, 
knowing his own motives on that occasion, 
had thought it his duty to bring the matter 
before the House. 

Mr. Hume said, he considered it to be 
a personal imputation upon him to say, 
that he did not know his own meaning; 
and therefore he thought he had a right to 
answer the remarks. 

The Speaker said, he did not mean to 
say that the hon. member for Middlesex 
was disorderly in his observations. 

Mr. Ellice observed, that he had no in- 
tention of making any complaint respect- 
ing the language of the hon. member for 
Middlesex. 

Subject dropped. 


Assessed Taxes.] Mr. Walter said, 
VOL, XV. {28 
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that, in consequence of the recent indispo- 
sition of the hon. members for Reading, 
his Colleagues and himself, who were mem- 
bers for the county, had been instructed to 
present a Petition, which had been signed by 
900 of theinhabitants of that borough. The 
subject of the petition was a complaint 
against the nature of the Assessed-taxes, as 
well as their unequal distribution. He had 
the greater pleasure in discharging this 
duty, as he could bear testimony to the 
truth of the statements contained in the 
petition. Noone, indeed, who had ever sat 
as a Commissioner for the Assessed-taxes, 
could be ignorant of the inequality—he 
would even say the injustice—which pre- 
vailed in the manner of assessing houses, 
The petition alleged that very few of the 
gentlemen’s houses in the county were 
rated at more than 401. a-year, while many 
tradesmen in Reading were rated higher 
for their premises. The same was known 
to be true with regard to other towns. 
The tax on clerks and shopmen was pecu- 
liarly harsh, inasmuch as a tradesman 
could not call upon his own son to assist 
him in his business, without rendering 
himself liable to this impost. There were 
other parts of the Assessed-taxes which 
created daily vexation, though, at the 
same time, they were little productive. 
The hon. Member concluded by declaring 
that he heartily coricurred in the prayer of 
the petition, and that he should support 
the views of the petitioners to the utmost 
of his power. 

Mr. Robert Palmer observed, that he 
would always be an advocate for the repeal 
of such of the Assessed-taxes as pressed 
most heavily on the people, but he did not 
see clearly that the repeal of the whole of 
these imposts would be so beneficial to the 
community at large, as the repeal of a 
portion of them. There were other taxes, 
in his opinion, which might be lessened 
with greater advantage to the necessities 
of the people. The House of Commons, 
besides, was not called upon to legislate 
merely for the benefit of particular classes 
—its functions were of a more extended 
nature, and it was bound to look, in the 
framing of any measure, to what would 
most conduce to the general interests of 
the community. He must say, however, 
that in his opinion the repeal of that por- 
tion of the Assessed-taxes more particu- 
larly alluded to in the petition just pre- 
sented, would be a measure generally 
beneficial; and he should be happy to 
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find that the noble Lord opposite was 
successful in any endeavour he might 
make to effect a more equal assessment of 
the other portion. Before he sat down, 
he must beg leave to say, that a very gene- 
ral disappointment was expressed through- 
out the country, that no relief had yet 
been afforded the people in the way of 
reduced taxation. The great majority of 
the people were, however, looking to the 
Reformed Parliament for relief from the 
burthen of excessive taxation, and he 
trusted they would not be disappointed in 
their expectations much longer. 

Mr. Hume entirely concurred in what 
had fallen from the hon. Member who had 
just sat down. He could corroborate the 
hon. Member’s assertion, that a very 
strong feeling of disappointment pervaded 
the community, in consequence of no 
attempt having been made by Government 
to effect a reduction in the taxation of the 
country. How, indeed, could any reduction 
be effected if hon. Members were deter- 
mined to support measures for carrying 
civil war into Ireland, and for the conse- 
quent maintenance of a large military 
force in that country? Was coercion the 
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And these measures, it seemed, were to be 
hurried forward without any evidence 
being adduced as to their necessity. He 
(Mr. Hume) could only say, that if they 
were carried through the House, it would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
effect any essential reduction of taxation. 
Mr. O'Connell hoped his Majesty’s 
Ministers had received intelligence of the 
manner in which their projects of coercion 
had been received in Ireland, not only, he 
would say, by the agitating party, but also 
by that party which supported the admi- 
nistration of the Marquess of Anglesey. 
If they had not, he could assure them that 
he had received information which in- 
duced him to believe that that latter party 
had expressed even more indignation upon 
the subject than any other body of men 
in the kingdom. Indeed, no persons but 
the blind and duped agents of the Go- 
vernment in Ireland could fail to perceive 
that the end of those arbitrary measures 
was, to lay the foundation of civil war in 
Ireland, and to render her connexion with 
England a curse instead of a blessing. 
Mr. Gilbert Heathcote deprecated so 
much discussion about Ireland, He 
wished the attention of the House was 
only half as much occupied by a subject 
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of such pressing importance as the mpral 
of the Assessed-taxes. With regard to 
the equalization of the House-tax, which 
had been alluded to by the hon, member 
for Berkshire, he could only say, that he 
would support the equalization of a tax 
which he thought might be considered 
peculiarly a metropolitan tax, provided it 
was founded on a principle of just valua- 
tion. He most cordially agreed in the 
sentiments expressed by the hon. members 
for Berkshire and Middlesex, that some- 
thing must be done, and speedily, for the 
relief of the people. Hon. Members 
might talk night after night, and entertain 
themselves by the delivery of lengthened 
orations, but would the people be satisfied 
with the flowers of eloquence, when they 
were expecting immediate and practical 
benefit by exoneration from a part at least 
of the burthens imposed on them ? 

Mr. FergusO’ Connor agreed with the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, that long 
speeches were sometimes not very benefi- 
cial; buthe deprecated the idea that no allu- 
sions to Ireland should be mixed up with 
debate on other matters. The hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex had said truly, that it 
was impossible to reduce our establish- 
ments while the grievances of Ireland re- 
mained unredressed. Besides, hon. Gentle- 
men should recollect that to the English 
the question was only one of taxation, 
while to the Irish it was a question of life 
and death. The Representatives of Ireland 
would not do their duty, unless they en- 
deavoured by every means to defeat the 
measures in the contemplation of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Tirnes (Ingtanp).] Mr. Sheil pre- 
sented a Petition from Maidstone, in 
Kent, praying that Martial-law might 
not be adopted in Ireland to enforce the 
payment of Tithes. The honourable 
Gentleman observed, that he would not 
then enter into the general subject, but 
would call the attention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to the wisdom of omitting such 
parts of the Acts embodied in their coer- 
cive measures, as related to the punish- 
ment of whipping; or, perhaps, the scenes, 
which the lapse of above thirty years had 
not effaced from the memory of Irishmen, 
might be renewed. He would also take 
the opportunity of makinga single obser- 
vation on the recent statement of the noble 
Lord, with respect to the amount of Church 
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property in Ireland. The noble Lord 
described that property as amounting to 
between 700,000/. and 800,000/., leaving 
out of his calculation the glebe land, and 
the forty-eight parishes which paid their 
Ministers the surplice fees. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that it was a 
mistake on the part of the petitioners to 
suppose that the measures proposed to be 
adopted with regard to Ireland, were in- 
tended to enforce the payment of tithes. 
With respect to the punishment of whip- 
ping, he did not understand that it was 
one of those in contemplation ; but if it 
were, it should be remembered that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who pressed 
its discontinuance, did not want any 
punishment at all to be inflicted on the 
disturbers of the peace of Ireland. The 
House ought not to discuss the measure 
while in ignorance of its provisions, 

Mr. Warburton gave his Majesty’s 
Ministers full credit for their good inten- 
tions; but he could net help thinking that 
the effect of their measures would be such 
as the petitioners apprehended. The hon. 
Baronet opposite said, that those measures 
were not intended to enforce the payment 
of tithes; but all the witnesses had told 
them, that there could be no peace in 
Ireland unless tithes, as far as their appro- 
priation was concerned, were abrogated ; 
and the House must recollect, that the 
measure of reconciliation proposed by his 
Majesty’s Government did not, like the 
Duke of Wellington’s Emancipation Bill, 
meet the whole subject of complaint, but 
went only partially to work. He thought 
that the complaints of the petitioners were 
perfectly just, and he hoped that they 
would be followed by similar complaints 
from the whole body of the electors of the 
kingdom. The measure was perfectly un- 
called for. Ministers’ own servants had 
told them that it would never quiet Ire- 
land. If such were the case, it was high 
time for the people of England to call on 
his Majesty’s Government to make a final 
settlement of the question of tithes. 

Mr. O'Connell considered this petition 
as a consolatory omen. He was glad to 
find Englishmen coming forward to afford 
protection to the people of Ireland against 
measures of unmerited severity. The 
want of that sympathy had been severely 
felt, and he, therefore, hailed its appear- 
ance with the highest delight and pleasure. 
He had heard, with surprise, the statements 
that ‘had’ just been made by the hon. 
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Baronet, the member for Westminster. 
That hon. Baronet had said, that the 
House was ignorant of the plan proposed 
by his Majesty’s Ministers. How could 
that be so, when the plan had been made 
notorious through all the newspapers? As 
to the punishment of whipping, no one 
could doubt but that Courts-martial were 
invested, by the measure, with the power 
of inflicting it. He well remembered 
what Courts-martial were. He well re- 
membered the case of Sir Edward Crosby, 
a man totally innocent of the charge 
brought against him, who had been dragged 
before a Court-martial, of which a Major 
of Dragoons was President. Among other 
questions he was asked, why he, who was 
an officer of rank, had never entertained 
any of the officers of the garrison? He 
was tried, convicted, and, though totally 
innocent, executed. It was gross ignorance 
on the part of the hon. Baronet to say 
that the measure was not calculated or in- 
tended to enforce the payment of tithes. 
Courts-martial were to be appointed in all 
proclaimed districts, and then woe to those 
who did not punctually pay their tithes. 
Any pertinacious refusal to pay tithes 
would bring the person refusing under the 
Whiteboy Act. For his own part, he felt 
no hesitation in saying, that the measure 
was intended to put Ireland under the 
horrors of Martial-iaw, for the purpose of 
enforcing tithes. 

Mr. Beaumont was persuaded that, 
however powerful the influence of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin might be 
among the Irish people, he would meet 
with but little success in his attempt to 
excite the people of England. They were 
a peuple less likely to be carried away by 
the dictates of feeling, and had good 
sense enough to examine into matters be- 
fore they decided upon them. If the 
proposed measure were really an act of 
despotism, then, to say the worst of it, it 
would only be a substitution of the despot- 
ism of the Legislature, for the despotism 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. Richards regretted that Ministers 
had not brought forward measures founded 
upon a large, comprehensive, and states- 
manlike view of the case, for which Par- 
liament was called upon to legislate. He 
could not but consider that a vast deal too 
much importance was attached to the 
agitation of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin. That learned individual would 
seek in vain to attach the people of Ire- 
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land to a system of agitation, if Ministers 
would, in earnest, apply themselves to the 
question of a redress of grievances, and 
endeavour to allay the growing discontent, 
by giving those substantial reforms which 
were required by reason, justice, and 
humanity, by doing away with that most 
abominable system which enforced the 
payment of tithe to support a Church in 
which the people were not interested. 
Though a young Member of that House, 
he hoped he should not be considered as 
taking too much upon himself in proposing 
a Bill (as at an early opportunity he should 
do) for investing the tithes of Ireland in 
Trustees for the benefit of the poor of that 
country. He was no enemy to the Esta- 
blished Church—he was not an enemy to 
the Protestant religion—by no means ; but 
he thought the system required alteration; 
though it should be managed in such a 
way as not to permit the tithes to pass into 
the pockets of the Irish landlord, but to 
contribute to the comfort of the indus- 
trious poor. He would lay a tax on ca- 
pital for the support of the Clergy of the 
established Church. 

Mr. Maxwell said, that he was as cor- 
dially attached to the real principles of 
liberty, and as much opposed to arbitrary 
measures, as the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, or any other Member of that 
House could be. With respect to the 
measures of coercion, which were to be 
brought forward by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he considered them as absolutely 
necessary for saving Ireland from utter 
misery and destruction; and he should 
therefore give them every support in his 
power. He sincerely hoped that those 
measures would pass into a law; but un- 
less they were vigorously, and to the fullest 
extent, acted upon in Ireland, it was his 
firm conviction, that there would be no 
security for life or property. He could 
assure the House that in the county 
which he had the honour to represent, 
they would give the greatest satisfaction, 
not only to the whole body of Protestants, 
but to every respectable Roman Catholic 
who valued the protection of life and 
property—and he would venture to extend 
this remark to the whole of Ireland. At 
the same time that he approved of the 
measures of coercion, and was determined 
to give them his support, he deeply re- 
gretted that they were to be accompanied 
by another—which he viewed with senti- 
ments of the greatest alarm, that of Church 
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Reform. To this, as involving avowedl 
the spoliation of the Established Church 
in Ireland, he should give the most decided 
opposition. He felt that it was the in- 
tention of Government to aim a deadly 
blow at the Protestant Church Establish- 
ment of the country; that this would be 
abreach of national faith, solemnly pledged 
and directly at variance with the articles 
of Union, and that Parliament would be 
guilty of the grossest dereliction of duty 
by sanctioning the proposed measure. As 
to himself his course was plain. He felt 
himself called upon by every feeling both 
of duty and of inclination, and by every 
sentiment of veneration and attachment 
to the Protestant religion, and to the 
Established Church of the United Empire, 
to resist, as far as he was able, a measure 
which would involve in ruin and desola- 
tion all that he considered as most value- 
able, and which would always be with 
him of paramount importance. He should 
always be ready to give his support to 
any measures which would tend to pro- 
mote peace, happiness and good order in 
Ireland, and which would be calculated 
to bring back matters into such a state 
as would conduce to the real happiness of 
all classes of its people. 

Mr. Grattan said, the question in dis- 
pute had not yet been answered, and it 
really was a very important one. A 
statement had gone abroad, of which 
Ministers were the best judges, and he 
called upon them to state whether— 

Lord Mahon rose to Order. The nature 
of the Petition seemed to have been alto- 
gether mistaken; it did not relate to a 
measure now in preparation, but to an act 
of the last Session. 

Mr. Grattan wished to know whether 
it was the intention of Ministers to invest 
these Courts with the summary powers 
alluded to? 

Lord Althorp said, there was nothing 
more inconvenient than for him to be 
called upon to discuss the details of a 
measure which he should hereafter have to 
introduce to the House. He would, how- 
ever, state, that there was no authority 
to be given to these Courts martial, which 
was not already exercised by the Civil 
Power of the country. Respecting the 
point—whether the whole power of the 
Civil tribunals was to be invested in 
them, he should only state, that that 
was a question which could be best de- 
cided when the Bill came before them, . 
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Mr. Shewl rose to put the House right. 
Let him not be blamed. The moment he 
found there was a misconception upon the 
subject, he had advised the Speaker of it. 
The Petition had been sent to him at the 
close of last Session. If, in adverting 
to measures then in contemplation, the 
petitioners had thus expessed themselves, 
what would their feelings be on hearing of 
the extraordinary measures which were now 
contemplated by his Majesty’s Minsters? 

Major Beauclerk was satisfied that 
the English people would look upon the 
proposed measure with the greatest in- 
dignation and disgust. It would lead to 
increased taxation— to undeserved oppres- 
sion—and he would, therefore, give to 
it every opposition in his power. He 
believed that Ministers had no intention 
of acting wrongfully by Ireland—that 
they had no evil feelings towards her; but 
he was sure they were ill-advised in their 
present proceedings. He could tell Min- 
isters from long experience—for, for two 
years he had acted as Deputy-Adjutant- 
General—that one of the worst courts 
they could possibly devise was a Court- 
martial. Party prejudice could not but 
have considerable sway in courts so con- 
stituted. In his humble opinion, nothing 
could be worse. He had repeatedly seen 
young officers surrender their opinions 
and judgments to the Colonel, who fre- 
quently was greatly prejudiced. He had 
himself been under arrest for two days 
for merely giving a judgment to the best 
of his ability, and Captain Brook of the 
62nd had been similarly treated for the 
same offence. He knew well he could have 
retaliated—that he could have broken the 
Colonel for his conduct; but being a kind 
and well-meaning officer, and having 
erred only in judgment, and not from 
intention, the matter was passed over. 
He only mentioned it to showthat Courts- 
martial were, of all courts, the worst 
constituted for cases of this kind. For 
his own part, he would rather be tried by 
any court that could be thought of than 
by such acourt. Not. that such courts 
were desirous of doing injustice, but 
surely courts ~constituted of boys just 
come from school, or from college, could 
not be proper courts for the trial of serious 
offences in an irritated country. When 
Ministers were backed by such men as 
the hon. member for Cavan (Mr. Maxwell) 
and seemed disposed to side with an 


Orange faction, which had always done 
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its utmost to ruin the country, he would 
admonish them, before they went too far, 
to consider who were their best friends. 
He believed Ministers had no ill feeling 
towards the people of Ireland, but if it 
were true that they were about to bring 
into that House such a measure as it was 
reported they were, they would be doing 
that which would lead to ruin, to blood- 
shed, and to anarchy. Under such circum- 
stances, should such a measure be brought 
forward, Ministers might depend upon 
his giving it his most determined opposition. 
In doing so he was certain he should 
only be acting as a man and a Christian 
ought to act; and he felt he should be 
speaking the great public opinion of that 
county which he had the honour to re- 
present, and of the people of England 
generally. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood expressed his 
opinion, that the hon. member for West- 
minster and the hon. member for Dublin 
were each partially correct; the one in 
asserting that the measures of Govern- 
ment were intended to compel the pay- 
ment of tithes, and the other in denying 
that assertion; but his (Mr. Attwood’s) 
belief was, that a tremendous measure, 
was behind. English blood would flow 
in torrents for the purpose of compelling 
the people of Ireland to pay tithes. If 
the House of Commons should agree to 
the measure which the Government pro- 
posed, he feared that the same measure 
must speedily be directed against the 
heart of England. He felt it to be his 
duty, at this early hour, to sound the 
note of alarm upon English ears. It was 
now proposed to send the English militia 
to Ireland, but the time would come when 
the Irish militia would be brought over 
here to bayonet the people. This would 
happen, when the people, goaded to 
madness, as he feared they soon would be 
by the neglect of that House, should 
adopt legal and constitutional measures 
for their own protection. The people of 
England might depend upon it, that the 
measures now proposed to be directed 
against Ireland would be applied to them- 
selves. Let English gentlemen lay this 
consideration closely to their souls—that, 
in supporting the measures proposed by 
Government, they would be forging chains 
for themselves. 

Colonel Perceval said, that a most 
uncalled-for and unjustifiable attack had 
been made by an hon. and gallant Officer 
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land to a system of agitation, if Ministers 
would, in earnest, apply themselves to the 
question of a redress of grievances, and 
endeavour to allay the growing discontent, 
by giving those substantial reforms which 
were required by reason, justice, and 
humanity, by doing away with that most 
abominable system which enforced the 
payment of tithe to support a Church in 
which the people were not interested. 
Though a young Member of that House, 
he hoped he should not be considered as 
taking too much upon himself in proposing 
a Bill (as at an early opportunity he should 
do) for investing the tithes of Ireland in 
Trustees for the benefit of the poor of that 
country. He was no enemy to the Esta- 
blished Church—he was not an enemy to 
the Protestant religion—by no means ; but 
he thought the system required alteration; 
though it should be managed in such a 
way as not to permit the tithes to pass into 
the pockets of the Irish landlord, but to 
contribute to the comfort of the indus- 
trious poor. He would lay a tax on ca- 
pital for the support of the Clergy of the 
established Church. 

Mr. Maxwell said, that he was as cor- 
dially attached to the real principles of 
liberty, and as much opposed to arbitrary 
measures, as the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, or any other Member of that 
House could be. With respect to the 
measures of coercion, which were to be 
brought forward by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he considered them as absolutely 
necessary for saving Ireland from utter 
misery and destruction; and he should 
therefore give them every support in his 
power. He sincerely hoped that those 
measures would pass into a law; but un- 
less they were vigorously, and to the fullest 
extent, acted upon in Ireland, it was his 
firm conviction, that there would be no 
security for life or property. He could 
assure the House that in the county 
which he had the honour to represent, 
they would give the greatest satisfaction, 
not only to the whole body of Protestants, 
but to every respectable Roman Catholic 
who valued the protection of life and 
property—and he would venture to extend 
this remark to the whole of Ireland. At 
the same time that he approved of the 
measures of coercion, and was determined 
to give them his support, he deeply re- 
gretted that they were to be accompanied. 
by another—which he viewed with senti- 
ments of the greatest alarm, that of Church 
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Reform. To this, as involving avowedl 
the spoliation of the Established Church 
in Ireland, he should give the most decided 
opposition. He felt that it was the in- 
tention of Government to aim a deadl 
blow at the Protestant Church Establish- 
ment of the country; that this would be 
abreach of national faith, solemnly pledged 
and directly at variance with the articles 
of Union, and that Parliament would be 
guilty of the grossest dereliction of duty 
by sanctioning the proposed measure. As 
to himself his course was plain. He felt 
himself called upon by every feeling both 
of duty and of inclination, and by every 
sentiment of veneration and attachment 
to the Protestant religion, and to the 
Established Church of the United Empire, 
to resist, as far as he was able, a measure 
which would involve in ruin and desola- 
tion all that he considered as most value- 
able, and which would always be with 
him of paramount importance. He should 
always be ready to give his support to 
any measures which would tend to pro- 
mote peace, happiness and good order in 
Ireland, and which would be calculated 
to bring back matters into such a state 
as would conduce to the real happiness of 
all classes of its people. 

Mr. Grattan said, the question in dis- 
pute had not yet been answered, and it 
really was a very important one. A 
statement had gone abroad, of which 
Ministers were the best judges, and he 
called upon them to state whether— 

Lord Mahon rose to Order. The nature 
of the Petition seemed to have been alto- 
gether mistaken; it did not relate to a 
measure now in preparation, but to an act 
of the last Session. 

Mr. Grattan wished to know whether 
it was the intention of Ministers to invest 
these Courts with the summary powers 
alluded to? 

Lord Althorp said, there was nothing 
more inconvenient than for him to be 
called upon to discuss the details of a 
measure which he should hereafter have to 
introduce to the House. He would, how- 
ever, state, that there was no authority 
to be given to these Courts martial, which 
was not already exercised by the Civil 
Power of the country. Respecting the 
point—whether the whole power of the 
Civil tribunals was to be invested in 
them, he should only state, that that 
was a question which could be best de- 
cided when the Bill came before them, .. 
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Mr. Sheil rose to put the House right. 
Let him not be blamed. The moment he 
found there was a misconception upon the 
subject, he had advised the Speaker of it. 
The Petition had been sent to him at the 
close of last Session. If, in adverting 
to measures then in contemplation, the 
petitioners had thus expessed themselves, 
what would their feelings be on hearing of 
the extraordinary measures which were now 
contemplated by his Majesty’s Minsters? 

Major Beauclerk was satisfied that 
the English people would look upon the 
proposed measure with the greatest in- 
dignation and disgust. It would lead to 
increased taxation— to undeserved oppres- 
sion—and he would, therefore, give to 
it every opposition in his power. He 
believed that Ministers had no intention 
of acting wrongfully by Ireland—that 
they had no evil feelings towards her ; but 
he was sure they were ill-advised in their 

resent proceedings. He could tell Min- 
isters from long experience—for, for two 
years he had acted as Deputy-Adjutant- 
General—that one of the worst courts 
they could possibly devise was a Court- 
martial. Party prejudice could not but 
have considerable sway in courts so con- 
stituted. In his humble opinion, nothing 
could be worse. He had repeatedly seen 
young officers surrender their opinions 
and judgments to the Colonel, who fre- 
quently was greatly prejudiced. He had 
himself been under arrest for two days 
for merely giving a judgment to the best 
of his ability, and Captain Brook of the 
62nd had been similarly treated for the 
same offence. He knew well he could have 
retaliated—that he could have broken the 
Colonel for his conduct; but being a kind 
and well-meaning officer, and having 
erred only in judgment, and not from 
intention, the matter was passed over. 
He onlymentioned it to showthat Courts- 
martial were, of all courts, the worst 
constituted for cases of this kind. For 
his own part, he would rather be tried by 
any court that could be thought of than 
by such acourt. Not. that such courts 
were desirous of doing injustice, but 
surely courts “constituted of boys just 
come from school, or from college, could 
not be proper courts for the trial of serious 
offences in an irritated country. When 
Ministers were backed by such men as 
the hon. member for Cavan (Mr. Maxwell) 
and seemed disposed to side with an 
Orange faction, which had always done 
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its utmost to ruin the country, he would 
admonish them, before they went too far, 
to consider who were their best friends. 
He believed Ministers had no ill feeling 
towards the people of Ireland, but if it 
were true that they were about to bring 
into that House such a measure as it was 
reported they were, they would be doing 
that which would lead to ruin, to blood- 
shed, and to anarchy. Under such circum- 
stances, should such a measure be brought 
forward, Ministers might depend upon 
his givingit his most determined opposition. 
In doing so he was certain he should 
only be acting as a man and a Christian 
ought to act; and he felt he should be 
speaking the great public opinion of that 
county which he had the honour to re- 
present, and of the people of England 
generally. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood expressed his 
opinion, that the hon. member for West- 
minster and the hon. member for Dublin 
were each partially correct; the one in 
asserting that the measures of Govern- 
ment were intended to compel the pay- 
ment of tithes, and the other in denying 
that assertion; but his (Mr. Attwood’s) 
belief was, that a tremendous measure, 
was behind. English blood would flow 
in torrents for the purpose of compelling 
the people of Ireland to pay tithes. If 
the House of Commons should agree to 
the measure which the Government pro- 
posed, he feared that the same measure 
must speedily be directed against the 
heart of England. He felt it to be his 
duty, at this early hour, to sound the 
note of alarm upon English ears. It was 
now proposed to send the English militia 
to Ireland, but the time would come when 
the Irish militia would be brought over 
here to bayonet the people. This would 
happen, when the people, goaded to 
madness, as he feared they soon would be 
by the neglect of that House, should 
adopt legal and constitutional measures 
for their own protection. The people of 
England might depend upon it, that the 
measures now proposed to be directed 
against Ireland would be applied to them- 
selves. Let English gentlemen lay this 
consideration closely to their souls—that, 
in supporting the measures proposed by 
Government, they would be forging chains 
for themselves. 

Colonel Perceval said, that a most 
uncalled-for and unjustifiable attack had 
been made by an hon. and gallant Officer 
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(Major Beauclerk) on the Orangemen of 
that House, merely because they desired 
to rescue Ireland from the state of anarchy, 
nightly burnings, bloodshed, desolation, 
and disgrace in which that unfortunate 
country was involved. He had himself 
the honour to be an Orangeman, but that 
was not the first occasion on which he had 
avowed that; and, as a circumstance in 
favour of the Orangemen, he would, with- 
out the fear of contradiction, assert that 
in the counties in which orangeism pre- 
vailed, most of the people were obedient 
to the laws, and tranquillity prevailed. 
[No, no.]. He repeated, that the fact was 
so, and he begged to assure hon. Members 
that he would not be put down by such 
interruptions. He spoke only of facts 
that were within his own knowledge, and 
further, he challenged an investigation 
into the truth of the statement he had 
made. He must confess, that he regretted 
exceedingly what had fallen from the hon. 
and gallant Officer (Major Beauclerk), 
who held the rank of an Adjutant-gene- 
ral on the subject of Courts-martial. He 
had frequently had the honour of sitting 
on Courts-martial, and on no one occa- 
sion had he ever found the members 
forming these courts disposed to depart 
from the great principle of mercy, so far 
as was consistent with the oaths they had 
taken, and the duties imposed upon them. 
No tribunals could have acted with more 
independence or greater impartiality ; and 
he, therefore, thought the reflections that 
had been cast upon them were perfectly 
unfounded. None but officers who had 
attained the age of legal capacity were 
eligible to sit on Courts-martial; and, for 
his part, he considered that men of twenty- 
one years of age were as capable of form- 
ing a right judgment as persons of more 
mature age ; and further, he thought that 
the younger a man was the more lively 
would be his feelings in favour of clemency. 
He should not certainly oppose the mea- 
sures proposed by the Government, for he 
was fully convinced that measures of co- 
ercion were absolutely indispensable for 
the protection of life and property in 
Ireland. It was lamentable to hear of the 


frequency of murders and bratal outrages 
in that country; and he was quite per- 
suaded that if they did not go the whole 
length proposed they might just as well 
not attempt to legislate at all. There was, 
however, another measure brought forward 
by Ministers with which he could not 
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agree, and which should not have his 

support, and that was the measure intro- 

duced for the spoliation of Church pro- 

perty. He deprecated that measure, and 

he did so because he was satisfied it was 

not reconcileable with justice, ‘ 
The Petition to lie on the Table. 


New Business or tHE House.|] The 
Order of the Day for resuming the Ad- 
journed Debate on this subject having 
been read, 

Lord Althorp said, he would read the 
Motion as originally proposed, which was, 
‘¢ That this House do meet every day, ex- 
cept Saturday, at twelve o’clock at noon, 
for private business and petitions, and do 
continue to sit until three o’clock, unless 
the business be sooner disposed of. That 
when such business has been disposed of, 
if before three o’clock, or at three o’clock 
precisely, notwithstanding there may be 
business under discussion, Mr. Speaker do 
adjourn the House till a quarter before 
five o’clock, and leave the Chair without 
putting any question for adjournment. 
That business thus interrupted be taken 
up again on the next sitting day, as an 
adjourned debate, in preference to other 
business of the same kind. That if a 
House be not formed before one o’clock 
for the sitting between twelve and three 
o’clock, Mr. Speaker do then take the 
Chair, and count the House; and if forty 
Members be not present, do adjourn the 
House till a quarter before five o’clock ; 
and in like manner, when the House is to 
meet at a quarter before five, pursuant to 
adjournment, if the House be not formed 
before five o’clock, the Speaker do then 
take the Chair, and count the House, and 
if forty Members be not present, do ad- 
journ the House till twelve o’clock the 
next day, unless such day be Saturday, in 
which case Mr. Speaker do adjourn the 
House to Monday at twelve o’clock. That 
when a House is formed at five o’clock, 
pursuant to adjournment, the House will 
immediately proceed to the business of the 
day set down in the Order Book. That 
Committees have power to sit from ten 
o’clock in the forenoon until five o’elock 
in the afternoon, and have leave to sit 
during the sitting of the House. Thata 
Select Committee be appointed at the 
commencement of each Session, to which 
shall be referred all petitions presented to 
the House, with the exception of such as 
complain of undue returns, or relate to 
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private bills; and that sach Committee do 
classify the same, and prepare abstracts of 
the same in such form and manner as shall 
appear to them best suited to convey to 
the House all requisite information re- 
specting their contents, and do report the 
same from time to time to the House; and 
that such reports do, in all cases, set forth 
the number of signatures to each petition. 
And that such Committee have power to 
direct the printing, tm eutenso, of such 
petitions, or of such parts of petitions as 
shall appear to require it.” He expected 
that much convenience would result from 
the new arrangement, but if it should prove 
otherwise, as it was only an experiment, 
the House might review their decision. He 
anticipated that a considerable reduction 
of the expense of printing petitions would 
result from the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, to which all petitious would be 
referred. He was aware, however, that 
this was a delicate subject to deal with, 
for many petitioners thought they were not 
respectfully treated unless their petitions 
were printed. 

Sir Robert Peel wished the noble Lord 
would state, for the information of the 
House, what he meant to do with respect 
to election petitions? As the law of 
election now stood, the first proceeding 
of the House on the days fixed for ballot- 
ing for Election Committees was that ballot 
itself. If the same rule was to be applic- 
able under the proposed new arrangement, 
Election Committees must be chosen at 
one o'clock, and if 100 Members were not 
present then, the House must adjourn, and 
that day would be lost for all the purposes 
of public business, He put it to the noble 
Lord whether he could expect the attend- 
ance of 100 Members at twelve o’clock ? 
But if sufficient Members did assemble by 
one o’clock to go to a ballot, the whole of 
the time would be consumed between one 
and three o'clock, and no opportunity 
would be afforded of presenting petitions. 

Lord Althorp did not mean the plan to 
apply to days on which Election Com- 
mittees were to be selected. Those days 
must necessarily be exceptions, 

Sir Robert Peel said, the abandonment 
of the plan on Ballot-days made a material 
alteration in the proposition of the noble 
Lord, and certainly avoided one great 
difficulty that must have arisen from its 
adoption. The noble Lord proposed that 
if a House wee not made at one o’clock 
the Speaker was to adjourn until five ; 
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but would not that be inconvenient, not 
only to the Speaker, but to hon. Members 
themselves? Again, the noble Lord said, 
that it would often occur that a House was 
not made at twelve o'clock, and that, 
therefore, it would be expedient that the 
Speaker should wait till one o’clock. If 
this were to be the case, would it not be 
better to appoint the latter hour as the pe- 
riod of meeting? By waiting an hour 
just so much time would be thrown away. 
Again, the noble Lord would please to re- 
collect that if a Member was present at 
prayers, he was entitled, by the courtesy 
of the House, to retain his place for the 
evening. This regulation was of consider- 
able importance to those hon. Members who 
intended to take part in the debate of the 
evening ; but, by the new regulation of the 
noble Lord, to entitle them to their places, 
it would be necessary that they should be 
here at twelve or one o’clock to prayers. 
The noble Lord said, that there were 
several matters of arrangement for after- 
consideration: why not, then, postpone 
this alteration until he had considered 
them? The convenience of all the Mem- 
bers should be consulted in a matter of 
this kind, which was not the case in the 
proposition of the noble Lord. He should 
like also to know what was to be done with 
a debate that was not concluded at the 
prescribed hour? [Lord Althorp: to 
cease, and be adjourned to the next day.] 
He doubted the policy of that arrangement 
—and whether it would be found to work 
at all. They were now about tocommence 
the ballots for Election Committees ; 
and there were no less than forty election 
petitions to be disposed of. At least two 
days in each week must be reserved for the 
ballots; and on those days, according to 
the noble Lord, his plan was not applic- 
able. It would be infinitely better then, 
in his opinion, to postpone this arrange- 
ment until after the election petitions were 
disposed of, than to press it at present. 
Again, the interval between three and five, 
would be found extremely inconvenient, 
He did not suppose that there would be 
a numerous attendance of Members at 
the presentation of petitions; but if there 
should be, the House was to separate at 
three ; and it would be hardly possible to 
get Members together at five in sufficient 
number to commence public business. 
The interval was either too long or too 
short; it might do very well for those who 
resided in the vicinity of the House, but it 
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would never do for those who lived at a 
distance. It would hold out an induce- 
ment to go home, and it would be impos- 
sible to get Members back to the House 
in a couple of hours. The best plan 
would be, that the House should meet 
earlier, and continue sitting until the busi- 
ness of the night had been got through. 
He preferred the plan of the Committee of 
last year to this plan; although he knew 
that there were objections to that. The 
Chairman of Ways and Means, it must be 
recollected, presided when some of the 
most important business of the country 
was transacted. The House, then, might 
meet at three o’clock under his _presi- 
dency; and by this arrangement, great 
relief would be afforded to the Speaker. 
He was sure that he need not say, that 
theexperience which the Chairman of Ways 
and Means had of the rules of the House, 
would enable him to preserve order, and see 
that the business was proceeded with, with 
regularity. It was on these grounds that 
heshould preferthe suggestionsof the Com- 
mittee of last year, to the plan proposed by 
the noble Lord. 

Colonel Davies concurred with the right 
hon. Baronet. He saw great objection to 
the House meeting at twelve. Many 
Members lived at such a distance that 
they could not be expected to come at that 
hour. He saw no objection to Mr. 
Bernal taking the Chair at three. Indeed 
as the most important votes were taken 
—namely, the votes on supplies—when 
he was Chairman, he could see no reason 
why he should not sit as Chairman on 
private business and petitions. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle wished the 
House rather to adopt his plan of meeting 
at three o’clock, and devoting from that 
time till half-past five to the consideration 
of private business and petitions. His 
plan, according to the notice he had 
given, was this—‘‘ That this House do 
meet every day, except Saturday, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, for private busi- 
ness, reception of persons bringing returns, 
bringing up reports of Committees, mo- 
tions for papers (to which there is no 
opposition), swearing of Members, and 
other formal business; and for the ballot 
of election Committees, on such days as 
are appointed for taking election petitions 
into consideration, which will, as usual, 
take precedence of other business. After 
which, that the House do resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House, for 
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the reception of public petitions; the 
Chairman of the Committees of Ways and 
Means to take the Chair, and that the 
names of Members be called over in the 
order in which they are set down in the 
list of petitions; that, at half-past five 
o’clock, or as soon after as the petition then 
under consideration be disposed of, Mr. 
Speaker do take the Chair, and proceed 
with the business set down in the order- 
book; that whenever objection shall be 
taken to the granting of any return, the 
Member moving for it be required to give 
notice for a subsequent day, and place his 
Motion among the notices in the order- 
book.” The plan of meeting at twelve 
o’clock would be most inconvenient. 
Hon. Members would then have no oppor- 
tunity of considering and answering the 
letters which they received upon public 
business. The House would, besides, 
suffer from the want of the presence of 
the Ministers; for though the noble Lord 
opposite said, he would attend at one 
o'clock, that would not be sufficient, for 
the noble Lord, to whose courtesy and 
attention all the House were much in- 
debted, could not possibly undertake to 
answer questions put with respect to other 
branches of the Government. He ob- 
jected, also, to the plan, because it would 
make the House sit while Committees 
up-stairs were sitting. Now, those Com- 
mittees were often composed of the most 
important Members of the House, who 
would not like to be absent on discussion 
of any importance taking place, and who 
yet could not be in two places at once. If 
a division came on, they must hasten 
from the Committee-rooms to divide on a 
question of which they had notheard a word, 
or else they would be liable to be suspected 
of having been absent from their duty. 

Mr. Littleton said, that as it was agreed 
on all hands that something shouid be 
done towards giving the petitions of the 
people that decorous and attentive rece - 
tion to which they were entitled, and 
which, owing to the mass of private and 
public business, they had not received for 
at least the last two Sessions, the ques- 
tion was, whether they should meet at 
twelve, as proposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or at three, as proposed 
by the hon. Baronet, Sir Thomas Free- 
mantle. He was in favour of the noble 
Lord’s Motion. At an average, there were 
not more than six or seven divisions on 
private business each Session, ’ and,:there- 
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fore, no great probability would arise of 
the House being counted out. Asto Mr. 
Bernal taking the Chair from twelve to 
five, he did not object to that on account 
of the individual; on the contrary, he 
highly approved of that Gentleman’s 
conduct. He had known him for twenty 
years, and could bear testimony — 
and all would agree with him—to the 
affability and attention which he invariably 
displayed as Chairman of Committees. 
At the same time, he thought it would be 
more satisfactory to the people that their 
petitions should be received when the 
Speaker was in the Chair. He under- 
stood—which should be taken into account 
—that the Speaker himself was in favour 
of meeting at twelve o’clock. The great 
objection was, that meeting at that time of 
the day would interfere with election 
Committees, but that would be almost 
wholly confined to the first Session of 
Parliament ; and, besides that, it would 
occupy only two days in a week. Of course, 
if the House met at twelve o’clock in the 
day, it could rise much earlier at night 
than it was wont of late years. No physical 
constitution could bear the additional 
fatigue; as it was, the strongest were 
severely tried by the present sittings. 

Mr. Goulburn very much feared that 
the new arrangement would only aggravate 
the main source of the difficulty of pre- 
senting petitions—namely, the disposition, 
so much indulged in, of Members making 
long-winded harangues on almost every 
petition presented to the House. He 
apprehended that the inconveniences now 
complained of would not be remedied by 
the House sitting from twelve to three 
o’clock, and the noble Lord would have 
again to resort either to the ballot or to 
some other arrangement, to regulate the 
presentation of petitions. He thought it 
of great importance that the business of 
the House should be done in one continu- 
ous sitting, and that no Committees 
should be suffered to continue their pro- 
ceedings after the Speaker took the Chair. 

Mr. Hume feared that no plan could 
be proposed which would not be open to 
_ some objections ; and though the arrange- 
ment proposed by the noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) was certainly 
objectionable in more than one particular, 
yet he was anxious to give it a trial. 
Hon. Members seemed to consider that 
they would find great difficulty in knowing 
how to dispose of themselves from three to 
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five o'clock during the adjournment of the 
House; but that period might be passed very 
advantageously in dining, and he hoped 
the business would uniformly be brought 
to an end by eleven o'clock. His own 
opinion was, though the present was not 
the proper time to discuss it, that the 
private business ought to be transferred to 
some other tribunal, so as to give that 
House more time to attend to the general 
business of the country. 

Mr. Warburton concurred in the observ- 
ations which had fallen from the hon. 
member for Middlesex, and he thought 
when the House met at twelve o’clock, it 
would be advisable to reduce the quorum 
from forty to twenty. 

Lord Sandon was of opinion, that it 
would be more convenient for the House 
to meet at a quarter to one o'clock, instead 
of twelve o'clock. He was willing to give 
his assent to the plan proposed as an ex- 
perimental measure. 

Mr. Buckingham hoped that the House 
would excuse him, though a new Member, 
if he ventured to propose a plan which he 
thought would be found to combine the 
various suggestions which had been made 
by different Gentlemen. He should pro- 

ose 

“That this House do meet every day, 
except Saturday, at two o'clock, for Brivave 
Business, receiving Returns, Reports of 
Committees, Notices of Motions, and other 
formal proceedings. 

“That, at four o’clock precisely, such 
business be suspended until the following 
day at two; and that from four to six be 
exclusively devoted to the presentation 
and reception of petitions of a public 
nature, in the order in which the names of 
Members are entered on the Petition List. 

“That, at six o’clock precisely, such 
business be suspended until the following 
day at four, to be taken up at the point at 
which it left off; and that, at six, the 
House do proceed to the business of the 
day, in the succession in which it is set 
down in the Order Book. 

‘‘ That, at twelve o’clock precisely, if the 
discussion should proceed so far, the 
House do adjourn; but that to prevent as 
far as possible any abrupt break in the 
proceedings of the House, it be a standing 
rule, that no new subject of debate be 
originated or introduced after eleven 
o'clock, though the debate then carrying 
on may be proceeded with until twelve. 


“That, for the relief of the Speaker, hig 
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presence be dispensed with in the sitting 
from four to six, during which period the 
Chair be filled by the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means ; but that 
the Speaker do preside over the Private 
Business, from two till four, and again 
over the Public Business, from six till 
twelve o’clock. 

‘‘ That to save the time of the House, 
and afford an equal opportunity to all 
Members to take a part in the discussion 
of general questions, the following rules 
be observed :—Ist. That on the day pre- 
ceding the discussion of any question ap- 
pearing on the Order Book of the House, 
Members intending to speak on such 
questions, do enter their names, as is at 
present done in the Petition List, and that 
such Members be called on in succession, 
in the order in which their names appear, 
giving them precedence over persons 
whose names are not so entered ; thus in- 
troducing regularity in place of the present 
practice of ten or twenty persons rising at 
the same time:—2nd. That no Member 
be allowed to speak longer than twenty 
minutes on any one subject in the same 
evening, nor more than once, excepting 
only the introducer of a Bill or Motion, 
who shall have permission to speak twice 
—once on the introduction of the subject, 
and again at the close of the debate in 
reply ; and be allowed thirty minutes on 
each occasion :—3rd. That, in the pre- 
sentation of petitions, no Member beallowed 
to speak more than once on any Petition, 
and then for ten minutes only—except in 
case of opposition being made to its recep- 
tion, or contradiction to its statements ; 
in which ease he be allowed to speak a 
second time, and be limited to ten minutes 
for his reply:—4th, That in rising to 
order, or speaking in explanation, five 
minutes be the utmost time allowed to 
each Member so addressing himself to the 
House. 

“‘ That, at the expiration of the several 
periods limited as above, the Member in 
succession shall have the right to claim a 
hearing from the Chair: but in the event 
of the Member speaking, not being inter- 
rupted by such ty he may, by the in- 
dulgence of the House, and the courtesy 
of those who are to follow him, but not of 
right, be permitted to proceed,” 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said, that if 
Members would endeavour to compress 
their obseryations as much as possible, a 
great point would he gained towards facili- 
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tating the progress of the business of the 
House ; but his own experience convinced 
him that business would be more impeded 
than assisted by adopting any proposition 
for adjourning the House at a particular 
hour. He did not anticipate any great 
benefit from the proposed plan, though he 
was willing to give it a fair trial; but he 
feared that in consequence of the House 
making two separate sittings in the course 
of the day, the proceedings of the first 
sitting would not be communicated to the 
public as fully as was desirable, 

Mr. C. W. Wynn thought, that after 
meeting at twelve and adjourning at three 
o’clock, the Speaker should take the Chair 
at five o'clock without again counting the 
House. At the same time, it would rest 
with any hon. Member to move that the 
House be counted; for, he would neyer 
consent to abandon the right of any Mem- 
ber to count the House, and to insist upon 
an adjournment, when a sufficient number 
of Members was not present. He had 
listened with attention to what had fallen 
from his hon. friend, the member for 
Buckingham (Sir Thomas Freemantle), 
and he approved much less of the plan he 
prapoeen than of that of the noble Lord. 

e did not, howeyer, think that it would 
be altogether fair to impose so great a tax 
upon the Speaker as this latter plan would 
impose. The interval of two hours from 
three to five, was not sufficient to afford 
him exercise and refreshment. Of course, 
before the Speaker could ride, it would be 
necessary for him to change his dress; 
and this would be necessary again on 
his return, and in that would be absorbed 
a very considerable portion of the two 
hours, At the same time, as the Speaker, 
in that fair and candid manner which he 
manifested on all occasions, had stated 
that he was prepared to sacrifice his own 
comfort to the public service, it would 
be improper for pica to make any further 
objection. With respect to the proposal to 
receive petitions in a Committee of the 
whole House, he had to observe, that this 
was a custom in bygone times; and he 
saw no objection to its being revived, 
Formerly, a Grand Committee sat in the 
House every day; and if this were the 
case now, for the presentation of petitions, 
the attendance of the Speaker could be 
dispensed with, The great difficulty under 
which the House at present laboured had 
resulted, partly from the great increase of 
business, and partly from the great length 
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to which all debates in the House extended. 
In consequence of the publication of the 
debates, Members were anxious that their 
constituents should see that they took 
part in the discussion; and the conse- 
quence was, that hon. Gentlemen de- 
livered arguments that had been urged 
by former speakers, not regarding what 
had been previously stated, provided they 
had the opportunity of delivering their sen- 
timents. Another cause of the delay of 
businesswas, the’practice of adjourning de- 
bates, which had led to the greatest incon- 
venience. The practice was of very recent 
growth, and when he first came into Par- 
liament, debates were seldom or never 
adjourned ; but the House used to sit out 
the discussion. He recollected, in 1795, 
a question unexpectedly arose relative to 
the abatement of an impeachment; and 
this occasioned an adjournment of the 
debate, which lasted three days. And he 
remembered full well, that the oldest 
Members of the House spoke of that as a 
circumstance unprecedented. Undoubt- 
edly, long sittings produced much bodily 
fatigue ; but, at the same time, they com- 
pelled Members to condense their observ- 
ations, and prevented useless repetitions. 
This custom, therefore, occasioned a con- 
siderable saving of time. He thought that 
the House should, if possible, get rid of 
the habit of adjourning debates, and take 
only one discussion on each stage of a 
measure, When he first came into the 
House, the debates on petitions were con- 
fined to the respectability or number of 
the petitions, and a debate on the subject 
of the petition never took place ; that was 
reserved for the period at which the ques- 
tion was regularly brought under the con- 
sideration of the House. At present, it 
was not uncommon for Members to speak 
five or six times on a subject, on present- 
ing petitions; and afterwards, to take an 
active part in the discussion of the general 
question. He thought, therefore, it was ad- 
visable to separate the private business and 
petitions from the public business. One hour 
wasamply sufficient for private business. He 
would not object to try the plan of the 
noble Lord, although he was not sanguine 
that it would work well. He would make 
one other observation. The noble Lord 
had taken an exception respecting election 
petitions. Now, it was well known, that 
en the trial of an election petition, a mem- 
ber of the Committee could not leave the 
toom; and it might beof consequence that 
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he should be in the House to make ob- 
servations on any petition or private bill. 
This was a difficulty, which, he was afraid, 
the noble Lord had not taken into con- 
sideration. 

Lord Morpeth expressed a hope that 
the proposed arrangement of his noble 
friend would have the effect of keeping 
apart from each other, the discussion of 
subjects that were not naturally connected, 
and that they would not have upon peti- 
tions a series of observations upon matters 
totally distinct. He hoped the House 
would agree to the Motion then before 
them, and give the plan of his noble 
friend a fair trial. 

Mr. O’ Connell could not thus permit the 
petitions of the people to be, as it were, 
thrown into a refuse corner—for that, in 
effect, would be the operation of the 
noble Lord’s plan ; it was, in fact, a way 
rather of getting rid of the petitions than 
of discussing them. Another objection to 
the proposed alteration arose, in his 
opinion, from this—that it was now pro- 
posed that twenty Members should consti- 
tute a House. In his opinion, forty were 
too few to form a quorum of a body so 
numerous as the House of Commons; and 
he was sure, there was no one, who took 
the trouble to reflect for a moment on the 
subject, who would not agree with him, 
that even 100 would not be too large a 
quorum, constituted as the House now 
was; for the time had passed away when 
the House was made up of the nominees 
of borough-owners, who only took care to 
be present at those divisions in which 
their nominors were interested. The 
people now had considerable influence in 
that House, and, accordingly, there had 
been since the assembling of the Reformed 
Parliament a véry full and constant at- 
tendance ; and he felt quite assured, that 
if 100 were made to constitute the quorum, 
it would be an alteration attended with no 
inconvenience, and calculated to produce 
very advantageous results. It had been 
said, that the habits of society had mate- 
tially changed of late years, and that 
those habits greatly interfered with the 
change in question; he admitted, that 
there had been a very great change in the 
habits of society ; but, on the other hand, 
he was prepared to assert, that that change 
did by no means require that they should 
run counter to everything like reason and 
common sense; indeed, it was his opinion, 
that. the change in the habits of society 
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were rather favourable than otherwise to 
the rational practice of doing business by 
day-light, for the change referred to 
mainly consisted in the circumstance of 
the dinner hour becoming gradually later 
and later, till it was now approaching to- 
wards eight o’clock. Now, if the business 
were conducted in the day-time, the hour of 
dinner would not be at all interfered with. 
Let them at once come to real business 
hours, and no longer encroach upon those 
which ought to be devoted to repose and 
relaxation. He had looked into the Jour- 
nals on this subject, and found, that on 
the 17th of May, 1614, the House met at 
seven o’clock in the morning, and began 
business at eight o’clock, and no business 
was done after twelve o’clock in the day; 
and, by an order of the House in 1641, it 
was declared, that every Member who was 
not in attendance at eight o’clock in the 
morning, forfeited 1s., and those who 
were absent a whole day, 5s., which money 
the Sergeant was to gather in. The very 
first day that candles were ever lighted in 
that House was one memorable in the 
annals of Parliament—it was the day on 
which the Monarch (Charles Ist) came 
down to that House, and, seating himself 
in the Speaker’s Chair, gave orders for the 
arrest of the five Members. He did not 
think that, from that ominous period to 
the present, the business of the nation had 
been better done by candle-light. Later 
down than the times he had mentioned 
the House rose at twelve. Why? Be- 
cause that was the hour of dinner. When 
the dinner hour was advanced, as was 
stated by Lord Clarendon, to one o’clock, 
the House rose at one. The dinner hour 
was now protracted to eight; why not rise 
at thathour? If the House met at ten in the 
morning, and continued to sit till eight or 
nine .at night, it might then get through 
the business without any great fatigue. 
Dinner and its concomitants were but bad 
stimulants for an effective discharge of 
parliamentary duties, though they might 
have the effect of stimulating hon. Mem- 
bers to continue the debate longer than 
was consistent with health, or with the 
true interests of the constituent body. 
Why should not the same course be taken 
with the public business as was pursued in 
transacting all the other business of the 
kingdom? All the Law Courts were open 
during the day, and closed with the night, 
and why should it be impracticable to 
legislate by day-light? He again would 
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press upon the. attention of the House, 
that they were the only deliberative body 
in the world, who transacted business at 
night. He was aware that it would not 
do to sit ten hours every day, but three days 
in the week under that arrangement, would 
be sufficient for the real business of the 
country. It seemed, by what every one 
had said, that the public business in that 
House could not be carried on any longer 
under the system which was at present 
adopted ; and, though he would not make 
any specific motion in support of his own 
views, he would beg to suggest that the 
matter be referred to a Committee, to in- 
quire into the possibility of making arrange- 
ments to meet at an early hour in the day, 
and discontinuing the present practice of 
sitting at night. 

Mr. Ewart corroborated the opinion of 
the hon. member for Dublin, that the 
public business of legislation was at pre- 
sent carried on at too late an hour, and 
too much under the inspiration of good 
dinners, and their accompaniments, to be 
productive of that benefit to the nation 
which, from its importance, it ought to be. 

Mr. Richards observed, that it was to- 
tally impossible that the House of Com- 
mons, constituted as it at present was, 
chiefly of men engaged in the active pur- 
suits of life, should be able to devote a 
larger portion of the day to the public bu- 
siness than it was proposed by the resolu- 
tion before the House to do. Any change 
in the hours of doing business would de- 
prive them of the presence and assistance 
of lawyers, merchants, and other men of 
business. 

Mr. Robinson said, that the objections 
which were made to the early meeting of 
the House in future for the purpose of re- 
ceiving petitions, on the ground of not 
sufficiently considering those petitions, 
were not well founded, because it was 
well known that the petitions received full 
consideration when the subject of them 
came before the House in the form of a 
legislative enactment. It would, he 
thought, be desirable to separate the pe- 
titions from the general business of 
the House. He did not see why pe- 
titions might not be received in a grand 
Committee of the House. It would, he 
thought, be difficult to get forty Members 
to make a House at twelve in the day. 

Lord Althorp observed, that some mis- 
apprehension existed as to the mode in 
which a House would be in future made 
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under the resolution which he had pro- 
posed. He meant it to be settled that, in 
future, a House should be formed if there 
were twenty Members present, unless any 
person present should think proper to no- 
tice that there were not forty Members, 
in which case the Speaker should count 
the numbers present, and if forty were 
not there, they should adjourn till five 
o’clock. Should there,be no motion to 
count the House, and the petitions and 
private business be got through, then the 
House should meet at five, and the 
Speaker should take the Chair without 
being under the necessity of counting in 
forty Members. The hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had suggested that 
they should meet early in the day, and 
had asked what objection there was to 
this plan, which, as he said, was followed 
by the Jaw courts and public offices? 
But the case of the Parliament differed 
from that of any other public body; for 
their sittings were carried on uninterrupt- 
edly for a period of five, six, and seven 
months, and, unless Members had no other 
business to attend to, it would be impos- 
sible for them to devote the whole day, 
for so long a space of time, uninterrupt- 
edl to the business of legislation. 

Mr. Robinson further observed, that 
they could not expect that the whole day 
should be devoted to the business of 
Parliament, seeing that the House was 
not made up solely of men of fortune and 
leisure. 

Sir Robert Harry Inglis thought the 
plan impracticable. In the course of the 
next month there would be a daily claim 
upon the time of no less than 300 Mem- 
bers, for the purpose of considering elec- 
tion petitions, and in Committees on 
public and private Bills; and how, he 
should like to know, could the Members 
who were thus occupied, find opportuni- 
ties of attending in the House between 
one and three o’clock for the purpose 
either of presenting petitions, or of op- 
posing them, when they were imperatively 
called upon to attend in their respective 
Committees, under the penalty of a fine 
for omitting to do so? 

Mr. Cobbett thought that the great ob- 
ject of the propositions was a tendency, a 
premeditated tendency, to abridge the 
right of petition. It was admitted by all 
that they could not go on as at present— 
Parliament was giving way, the Church 
was giving way, the forms of that House 
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were changed, and yet men constantly 
cried out against all change. The grand 
Committee of Grievances was gone—the 
grand Committee of Justice was done 
away with—how, then, could the com- 
plaints of the grievances of the people be 
heard ‘except by their petitions? That 
those grievances had increased they had 
evidence in the fact that the petitions of 
the people had increased from 800 to 
5,000 or 6,000, and the grievances were 
just in the same proportion; yet the 
people showed an unexampled patience. 
He should, to-morrow, give notice of a 
call of the House for Friday, when he 
should show that the people of this coun- 
try were the most patient people in the 
world. Ifthe plan of the noble lord were 
adopted, and the House met at twelve 
o'clock in the day, no one would attend 
to hear the petitions of the people, and 
the Speaker would have to preside over 
empty benches. It was proposed by one 
party to classify the petitions, and then to 
see which should be printed, and then, 
perhaps, it would come that none of them 
would be printed. The petitions of the 
people ought to be received with the 
greater attention, as it was well known 
that a vast majority of them had no voice 
in sending Members to that House. He 
and his hon. colleague were sent there by 
1,100 electors of Oldham; but who was to 
represent the 50,000 or 60,000 inhabitants 
of that town and its neighbourhood, and 
how were their complaints to be heard, 
except by petition? He could not but 
look upon this plan as a premeditated in- 
tention to defeat the petitions of the 
people; and, if he stood alone, he would 
take the sense of the House on the 
Motion. 

Lord Althorp repelled the imputation 
that it was intended by the proposed ar- 
rangement to defeat the right of petition ; 
on the contrary, it had for its object the 
giving a more ample time for the con- 
sideration of such petitions. As to the 
classifying of petitions, so far from intend- 
ing to conceal the grievances of the people, 
it was to place them more prominently 
before the House. They were much more 
likely by that method to receive the attention 
which, he admitted, they deserved, than 
by the present method, because at present 
the petitions were, from want of classifica- 
tion, very often disregarded, owing to the 
irregular manner in which they came 
before the House. The hon. Member also 
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did not seem to know that the practice of 
printing petitions was altogether of modern 
origin, and he certainly did not see the 
necessity for continuing to’add to the 
public expense by printing petitions over 
and over again, in which the same griev- 
ances were complained of, in the identical 
phrases used in other petitions. The tone 
of the hon. Member’s observations, per- 
haps, might call for some further remarks, 
but he should content himself with the 
explanation he had given of his views in 
proposing the resolution before the House. 
His proposal, instead of abridging the 
time allotted to the reception and con- 
sideration of petitions, would extend it, 
for at present the public business began 
usually at five, and thus not quite an hour 
was given to them, whilst, by his plan, 
they would be received from a quarter-past 
one to three o’clock, an extension of nearly 
an hour. If the plan of the hon. Member 
for Dublin were adopted, it was one 
which personally to him could not but 
prove very convenient, for he should have 
three days in the week, and every evening 
to devote to official business; he should, 
in consequence of the change, feel himself 
in a situation much better than at pre- 
sent; but he greatly doubted whether 
such a change would prove convenient to 
the House, or promote the despatch of 
business. He also doubted that, during 
debates in the day time, they could com- 
mand such a full attendance of Members 
in the House ; for though they might be 
in attendance within the buildings ad- 
jacent, they would spend the whole morn- 
ing up stairs writing their létters. He 
would admit that the same objection 
might be applied to part of his plan—that 
of sitting at twelve to receive petitions ; 
but it would apply to it in a less degree 
than to the transaction of the general 
business of the House at the same period. 
He would not say, that the plan he pro- 
posed would remove all the inconveniences 
complained of, but it would remove many 
of them. There would, he hoped, be a 
great advantage gained by having the 
House sitting from a quarter-past twelve 
to three, and the new regulation as to 
speaking on petitions would be a great 
saving of time. He submitted the plan as 
an experiment; if it should not succeed, 
he would cheerfully consent to change it 
for any other that should be considered 
more practicable. Notwithstanding all 
the objections which had been urged, he 
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did feel it to be his duty to press the 
Resolutions modified in the way he had 
mentioned. It was quite clear that some 
alteration must be made, and they had 
better try this plan as an experiment. 

Mr. Warburton suggested, that, in any 
case, when there was not a quorum at 
twelve o’clock, it should not prevent their 
doing business at five, should a sufficient 
number of Members attend at that hour. 

The House divided on Lord Althorp’s 
first Resolution: Ayes 133; Noes 14— 
Majority 119. 

The two next Resolutions proposed by 
the noble Lord were also agreed to. 

On the proposition ** That if a House 
be not formed before one o’clock for the 
sitting between twelve o’clock and three 
o’clock, Mr. Speaker do then take the 
Chair, and count the House, and if forty 
Members be not present, do adjourn the 
House till a quarter before five o’clock 3 
and, in like manner, when the House is to 
meet at a quarter before five o'clock, 
pursuant to adjournment, if the House 
be not formed before a quarter past five 
o'clock, the Speaker do then take the 
Chair, and count the House, and if twenty 
Members be not present, do adjourn the 
House till twelve o’clock the next day, 
unless such day be Saturday, in which 
case Mr. Speaker do adjourn the House 
to Monday, at twelve o'clock.” 

Lord Althorp said, he had altered his 
Resolution, and made the time a quarter 
past five o’clock, which, in the proposition, 
as printed, stood for five o’clock ; and he 
proposed that the number of Members 
required to be present should consist of 
twenty, instead of forty. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle objected to the 
departure from the old-established cus- 
tom, and proposed as an Amendment to 
the modified proposition of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the number forty 
be restored, as in the printed proposition. 

Lord Althorp said, it had stood in the 
proposition originally, as the hon. Baronet 
now suggested, but the objects to be 
gained by the change he had introduced 
were of great importance for the despatch 
of business; and if it were resisted, he 
should feel it his duty to divide the House 
upon it. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that he was of 
the opinion of the hon. Baronet. 

A Division took place on Sir Thomas 
Freemantle’s Amendment—Ayes 37 ; Noes 
98: Majority 61.. 
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It was then proposed that a Select 
Committee be appointed, to which all Peti- 
tions should be referred, and on which 
should devolve the task of classifying the 
same; which Committee should have the 
direction of the printing of such petitions, 
either in part or in whole.—Agreed to. 

’ House to meet on Wednesday next, at 
twelve o’clock, pursuant to the Resolution 
agreed to. 


Mops or Taxine Divisions.] Lord 
Althorp said, that some difficulty had been 
felt, occasionally, to determine which party 
should go into the lobby during a division. 
The general rule was, that the minority 
should go out; but it was occasionally 
difficult to ascertain which was the minor- 
ity. He (Lord Althorp) proposed, that 
whichever party was declared by the 
Speaker to be in the minority, or which 
should ¢all for a division, should go into 
the lobby. 

Mr. C.W.Wynn had no objection to the 
proposal made by the noble Lord ; but he 
thought that, as it was contrary to the 
rules of the House to make any such Mo- 
tion without notice, it might be expedient 
to postpone the Motion. 

Lord Althorp had no wish to press the 
Motion on the House at present, if it was 
thought desirable to postpone it. 

The Motion withdrawn. 

Lord Althorp also moved, that, in future, 
all Orders of the Day fixed for Mondays 
or Fridays, should be taken into considera- 
tion before any other motions in the Order- 
book. 

Mr. C.W. Wynn asked, if the noble Lord 
meant, that in a case of sudden emergency, 
a Member would not be allowed to make 
a Motion? He (Mr. Wynn) had known 
instances in which that privilege was of 
the utmost importance, and where the 
effect of the Motion would be lost if it 
could not be brought forward till after 
notice had been given. 

Lord Althorp did not for a moment con- 
ceive that Members should give up the 
right of making Motions without notice, in 
an emergency. The notice of Motion 
was merely a matter of courtesy, and it 
should always be left to Members to con- 
sider whether it was important to bring 
forward a Motion without observing the 
usual courtesy. 

_ The Motion agreed to. 


~ Eccvesrasticat Revenve.] Mr. Har- 
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vey said, that, in consequence of informa- 
tion which had been given to him by an 
hon. Gentleman, he should withdraw the 
Motion of which he had given notice, for 
a “ Return from the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Ecclesiastical 
Revenues, to ascertain the locality and 
description of each separate property 
charged with any fee-farm rent, pension, 
stipend, rent, and other payments reserved 
by leases (other than rack-rents), and re- 
deemed jand-tax ; specifying the probable 
number of acres and annual value thereof, 
the tenure, the amount of the fixed pay- 
ment of whatever description to which it is 
subject, whether the leases renewable, 
upon the survivor of life or years, and the 
customary termsof renewal.” He should, 
however, give a fresh notice for the 8th of - 
March, and he begged to state that, if not 
acceded to, he should, on that day, take 
the sense of the House upon the subject. 

Dr. Lushington said, it was impossible 
for the Commissioners to supply the in- 
formation required at present, for they had 
not directed their inquiries to that part of 
the matter. It would, indeed, take a great 
deal of time, a great deal of trouble, and 
a vast deal of expense, to give the returns 
required by the hon. Member; for not 
only would the Commissioners have to 
issue upwards of 12,000 circulars, but 
they would have to commence all their 
proceedings de novo. 

Mr. Harvey thought the greatest objec- 
tion brought by the hon. and learned 
Member opposite to his Motion was, that 
12,000 circular letters must be addressed. 
But he (Mr. Harvey) thought the Motion 
of such importance, that, let the trouble be 
what it might, he was determined to take 
the sense of the House upon it. 

Motion postponed. 


Ecclesiastical Revenue. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 21, 1833. 


MrNnuTEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Lord ELLEn- 
BOROUGH, further Accounts relating to the Trade of India 
and China with England and America. 

Bill brought in. Change of Venue (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Earl Grey, from Leeds, Alnwick, 
and Hexham; by Lord DurHam, from Durham, Gates- 
head, and Stockton-upon-Tees; by Lord WHARNCLIFFE, 
from the Protestant Dissenters of Frame Chapel, Chalford 
Hill; and by Lord SurFre.p, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
against Sldvery.—By Lord TeyNHam, from Stanstead, 
Wrotham, Shipborne, and from Ightham, against Tithes. 
—By Earl Grey, from Locharron; by the Bishopof Batn 
and WELLS, from Bath; and by the Bishop of Exeter, 
from Dartmouth, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 
—By the Earl of Brown.ow, from Spilsby, against the 
Beer Bill. 
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SupPRESSION OF DisTuRBANCES (IRE- 
LAND).| The Earl of Shaftesbury brought 
up the Report of the Committee on the 
Coercive Bill for Ireland. Many of the 
Amendments made in the Committee were 
agreed to. 

Earl Grey moved that a proviso be in- 
serted at the end of one of the clauses, to 
the effect, that counsel for the prisoners be- 
fore the courts-martial should have the 
right to examine and cross-examine wit- 
nesses as in courts of law. He thought 
this a most important security to the pri- 
soner, and he was also of opinion that it 
would tend much to shorten the time oc- 
cupied in the trials. At present, the pri- 
soner had the right to put any question his 
counsel thought proper, but it had to be 
put in writing before the President. 

Lord Ellenborough said, as he understood 
the object of the clause originally agreed to 
in the Committee, it was, that the courts 
by which offences under the Act were to 
be tried, should be constituted similarly to 
courts-martial, and, consequently, that the 
prisoner’s counsel should not cross-examine 
the witnesses. He did not say that mode 
was preferable; but if their Lordships 
agreed to the present Amendment, he did 
not see how they could consider these 
courts at all in the light of courts-martial. 

The Duke of Cumberland said, that a 
Serjeant-at-law was to preside at those 
trials as a Judge-advocate, for the very 
purpose of putting questions. Through 
him all questions were put, and the noble 
Earl’s Amendment would have the effect of 
changing the very nature of courts-martial. 

Earl Grey admitted, that such was the 
case, but said, the illustrious Duke did not 
take into consideration the circumstance 
that the prisoner, on all these occasions, 
was allowed counsel—the only difference 
would be, that instead of questions being 
put by the counsel through the prisoner, 
and again through the court, they would 
be put direct, by which much loss of time 
would be avoided. 

Lord Beresford said, the Judge-advo- 
cate presided much in the character of a 
prosecutor, and it was desirable that the 
prisoner, on his side, should have some- 
thing to balance this circumstance. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that as 
courts-martial were at present instituted, 
all questions on the part of the prisoner 
must be put through the Judge-advocate 
or the Court, in order to give the Judge 
Advocate the opportunity of cross-examin- 
ing on the part of the Crown. If counsel 
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were to cross-examine, it would. greatly 
vary from the usual practice. If they in.. 
tended to have courts-martial, they should 
be courts-martial. 

The Lord Chancellor admitted, that the 
Judge-advocate presided partly as_ pro- 
secutor, partly as intercessor for the pri- 
soner; but the noble Earl should remem- 
ber that there was a prosecutor besides ; 
and there was nothing to prevent the pro- 
secutor from employing counsel, and of 
course those counsel would have the same 
facilities as the counsel for the prisoner. It 
would be a considerable saving of time ; at 
present the counsel sat behind the prisoner, 
and all the questions which his ingenuity 
could suggest were put through him. 
Nay, it not unfrequently happened—he 
would not say it was done by experienced 
barristers, but still, it not unfrequently 
happened that advocates were on this ac- 
count induced to put questions which they 
might not be disposed to put in their own 
persons. It would, therefore, tend much 
to abbreviate the length of proceedings. 

Lord Wynford said, he should support 
the Amendment. The jurisdiction of the 
courts contemplated by the Bill differed 
from the ordinary jurisdiction of courts- 
martial, inasmuch as it extended to civil 
cases. The prisoners, therefore, ought to 
have the same advantages as in the civil 
courts. He was convinced, also, that it 
would abridge the length of the proceed- 
ings. 

Stord Beresford remarked, that the pro. 
ceedings of courts-martial were written, 
and not oral. 

Lord Ellenborough had great doubts 
whether the noble Earl’s Amendment would 
prove an advantage to the prisoner. It 
would be extremely difficult to take down 
in writing cross-examination. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Several verbal Amendments were agreed 
to. 

Earl Grey moved the insertion of a 
clause to the following effect: — ‘* Be 
it enacted, that from and after the pass- 
ing of this Act, no person shall make, 
or aid, or assist in making, any light, fire, 
bonfire, flash, blaze, or other dent 3 or by 
smoke or firing, fireworks, firing of guns or 
other fire-arms, or by the blowing of horns, 
or by the ringing of church, tease or other 
bells; or by any other contrivance or de- 
vice, give any notice, signal, or intimation 
to any person or persons engaged in illegal 
combinations or assemblies against the pro- 
visions of this Act: and that no person 
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shall make or assist in making any such 
signals; or any other signals, to call per- 
sons to assemble together, or to act in con- 
cert together, for any purpose not warranted 
by law, or which is prohibited by this Act, 
or to assemble in any unusual numbers to 
endanger the public peace: and if any per- 
son shall, contrary to the Act, make any 
such signals or notice, such person shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor ; and every such 
offence so committed in any district pro- 
claimed in pursuance of the provisions of 
the Act, shall be cognizable by court- 
martial ; and if not committed in any such 
district, shall be tried and punished accord- 
ing to the course of the common law.” The 
latter part of the clause was added in con- 
sequence of a suggestion made by a noble 
Lord, that signals were often made in a 
county adjoining the proclaimed district. 

The Earl of Harrowby thought the 
clause preferable to his own. He would 
suggest, that signals were, in many cases, 
made to give notice of the march of troops, 
and he thought that ought to be included. 

The Clause and other Amendments agreed 
to. 


SPOS OOS FOOD 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 21, 1833. 


Minovrgs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Est- 
courT, an Account of the Amount of County Rates in 
England and Wales, and the manner in which they are 
expended, 

New Writs issued. For the Northern Division of North- 
ampton in the room of Lord Mitton called up to the 
House of Peers.—For the City of London, in the room of 
Alderman WalTHMAN, deceased. 

Committee appointed. On the Motion of Mr. KENNEDY, 
to Inquire into the Law concerning Entail in Scotland. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. GiuLon, from Falkirk, against 
Nocturnal Legislation.—By Mr. ButLer, from Bally- 
ragget, against Tithes; and for the Repeal of the Union.— 
By Mr. BerLgy THompson, from Burlington and Brid- 
lington Quay, for the Abolition of Slavery.—By Mr. 
Wynn E.uis, from Leicester, for the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws.—By Mr. CriupEers, from Duxford, and from 
Basingbourne; and by Lord OrmELIz, from Scone,— 
against Slavery. 

Titnes (IreELanD).] Colonel Butler 
presented petitions from the parish of 
Ballyragget and another parish in the 
county of Kilkenny, praying for a general 
redress of grievances, complaining of the 
abuses of the grand jury system, and 
praying for a reduction of Tithes and 
Church-rates, and for the restoration of a 
domestic Legislature. The gallant Colonel 
said, he was happy to find, from what had 
occurred the other evening, that the gross 
abuses of the Grand Jury system in Ireland 
were at length about being remedied, but 
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Majesty’s Ministers, instead of reducing 
the tithes, were about to introduce two 
most objectionable measures—one for per- 
petuating the tithe system in Ireland, and 
the other for enforcing the payment of 
tithes in that country, in the only way that 
it could be enforced—namely, at the point 
of the bayonet. With regard to the Le- 
gislative Union, he would implore English 
Members to meet that question, and to 
convince those who were at present favour- 
able to the Repeal of that Union by the 
production of sound arguments for that 
purpose, if they had such to offer. 

Sir Charles Coote begged to take tha 
Opportunity to refer to a statement which 
had been made by his hon. colleague 
(Mr. Lalor) in reference to the state 
of the Queen’s County, on Tuesday night. 
The hon. Baronet was understood to say, 
that his hon. colleague had made the 
same charge on the hustings at Mary- 
borough, in the Queen’s County, and that 
when called upon for the names of the 
persons to whom he alluded he refused 
to give them. He was surprised,* under 
such circumstances, to find that his hon. 
colleague not only persevered in the 
charge, but that he brought it forward in 
that House against persons who were 
absent, and who had no opportunity of 
defending themselves there. The Magis- 
trate that was alluded to had stated to him 
that there was not the slightest foundation 
for the charge in question. 


Liverpool Election. 


LiverrooL Exection.] Mr. Benett 
presented a petition from upwards of 
3,000 inhabitants of Liverpool, complaining 
of bribery and corruption, both in the 
election of a chief Magistrate of that city, 
and in the election of Members of. Parlia- 
ment. The petitioners were persuaded 
that the provisions of the Reform Act 
were not sufficient to remedy the abuses 
complained of. The system of bribery 
which had © prevailed at Liverpool had 
increased rather than diminished since the 
alteration which had recently been made 
respecting the laws of election. In fact, 
any chance of improvement in the mode of 
election was despaired of, unless those 
who had formerly been in possession of the 
elective franchise as freemen of Liverpool 
should be entirely disfranchised. The 
Reform Bill, in the case of Liverpool, had 
certainly not remedied the evils, of which 
complaints had frequently been made. 


he was sorry, at the same time, that his ' The petitioners were formerly opposed to 
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the Bill which had been introduced on the 
subject; but now they were desirous to 
have it re-introduced, because they had 
found, by the experience of last election, 
that as things had hitherto existed, there 
was not the slightest ehance of purity 
of election. He had proposed the measure 
which he now brought forward in two 
preceding Parliaments, but by some for- 
tuitous circumstanees it had hitherto been 
prevented from being taken into con- 
sideration. The present petition had been 
signed by the most respectable inhabitants 
of Liverpool, and, therefore, it ought to 
have great weight with that House. He 
had stated that, from information which 
he had received, upwards of 3,000 freemen 
had, during the last election, been bribed 
.in Liverpool. He could prove that faet 
from undeniable evidence. He had the 
fact from the parties themselves, and he 
knew that the books with the names of 
these parties could be produced. He 
should, therefore, move for a Select Cam- 
mittee, to take the petition into considera- 
tion ;¢and he hoped, that that Committee 
would make such a report as would induce 
the House to pass a bill for the abolition 
of the rights of freemen of Liverpool 
altogether, and thereby to purify the 
elections in that borough, both with respect 
to the chief Magistrate and to Members of 
Parliament. 

Petition read. 

Lord Sandon said, that he would not 
upon this occasion enter into a full dis- 
cussion of this subject, as a fitter oppor- 
tunity for so doing would present itself 
when his hon. friend should move for the 
Select Committee, the appointment of 
which he had intimated his intention to 
move for upon a future day. He could 
not avoid observing, however, that there 
were two or three strange peculiarities 
connected with this charge now preferred 
against the freemen of Liverpool, In the 
first place, when, upon the occasion of 
former elections at Liverpool, similar 
charges had been preferred against the 
freemen there, the parties so accusing 
them, either prosecuted such charges 
in the courts of justice, or before an 
election Committee of that House, or 
preferred them to that House, sitting, not 
in its judicial, but in its political capacity, 
when the witnesses that might be ex- 
amined to the facts alleged could not 
be examined under the sanction of an 
oath. But the present accusers of the 
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freemen of Liverpool had shrank from 
the only proper mode of investigating the 
charges which they preferred against them; 
and now this party, which had originally, 
and in vain, attempted to corrupt the 
freemen of Liverpool, which had hoaxed, 
and wheedled, and praised them until 
they found that they would not serve their 
purposes, had come forward to call for 
their disfranchisement. He could assure 
the House, and he did so upon the as- 
sertions of men of honourand respectability, 
that there had been no corruption at the 
last election for Liverpool. He would 
further state, that neither the candidate to 
whom this petition referred, nor that can- 
didate’s Committee, had connived at or 
been privy to any system of bribery or 
treating at that election. He did not 
mean to deny that, upoa one great and 
notorious occasion, there had been great 
and notorious bribery at Liverpool; indeed, 
it would be impossible for him to deny the 
fact, as a Committee of that House had 
brought in a report substantiating it, and 
the case was altogether a most notorioys 
one; but he would deny, that since that 
notorious case there had been any bribery 
at Liverpool. Three elections had, since 
that time, taken place, and they had been 
unimpeached —he would repeat unim- 
peached—for vague rumours and general 
accusations were not to he taken as proof 
in the absence of all satisfactory evidence. 
If bribery had then taken place, why did 
not those petitioners come forward to 
prove it in the proper way? Those pe- 
titioners said, that if the Reform Bill had 
done its work there would have been no 
necessity for this inquiry: what they meant 
when they spoke of the Reform Bill “ not 
doing its work” was, its pot succeeding in 
giving a preponderance to their party in 
the town of Liverpool. If it had so suc- 
ceeded, the House would never have heard 
of this petition. The petitioners shrunk 
from proceeding in the ordinary manner 
under the Grenville Act, as they feared 
that their petition would be voted frivolous 
and vexatious. At all eyents, if the 
petitioners had any cases of bribery or 
corruption to prove, they should be pro- 
secuted before courts of justice, and not 
before such a vague and indefinite tribunal 
as a Seleet Committee of the House of 
Commons, 

Mr. Wason observed, that the noble 
Lord had commenced his speech by 
deprecating discussion; yet, during the 
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time of his addressing the House, he had 
favoured them with a series of assertions 
upon the subject, which he had no doubt, 
that the noble Lord believed to be true; 
but he (Mr, Wason), on the contrary, 
believed that they were utterly destitute 
of all foundation. The Chief Magistrate 
of Liverpool had, for many years, been 
elected by bribery and corruption. 

Lord Sandon; Not of late years. 

Mr. Wason answered, that of late years, 
the money had been wanting. The noble 
Lord might ery, ‘‘Oh!” but the last con- 
tested election for the Chief Magistracy of 
Liverpool had cost the successful candi- 
date 8,090. Would the House take the 
allegations of the noble Lord, in prefer- 
ence to the assertions of 3,000 in- 
habitants of Liverpool, who stated that 
their Chief Magistrate was elected by 
bribery and corruption? In answer to 
the observation of the noble Lord, that 
the petitioners had not come forward to 
prosecute electors for bribery and corrup- 
tion at the last election, for fear of their 
Petition being declared frivolous and 
vexatious under the provisions of the 
Grenville Act, he must observe, that he 
did not believe that there were more than 
four or five cases in which petitions had 
been declared frivolous and vexatious 
since the passing of that Act. The 
petitioners had, from a regard to the in- 
terests of the city of Liverpool, neglected 
to petition against the noble Lord’s re- 
turn; and the noble Lord would pro- 
bably not have made such a remark, if 
the fourteen days allowed for the recep- 
tion of election petitions had not pre- 
viously expired. He did not consider the 
noble Lord justified in casting the imputa- 
tions which he had cast on the respectable 
men who had signed the Petition. He 
(Mr. Wason) would state one or two 
facts respecting the last election, Many 
drunken men were carried upon the box 
and carriage of the noble Lord, who was 
himself inside, and at one of the poll- 
booths, the Deputy Returning Officer re- 
fused to receive the votes of a considerable 
number of the electors, in consequence of 
their having presented themselyes in a 
beastly state of intoxication, He should 
like to know how the noble Lord could 
account for his ultimate election, when 
the opposing candidate had a majority on 
the first day of 600 yoters, unless by 
supposing that his majority of 145 was 
composed of freemen, whe had kept back 
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until their votes should become of consi- 
derable value. He supported the prayer 
of the petition, which called only for in- 
quiry. He was sure that no two Gentle~ 
men in the House would be found who 
would not admit that the case of the last 
election at Liverpool was one of the most 
flagrant instances of corruption which had 
ever taken place. ; 

Mr. Gladstone said, the Reform Bill had 
not produced at Liverpool the effect which 
had been anticipated from it. He would 
venture to say, however, that no corrupt 
influence had been used either by the 
noble Lord or by any of his supporters 
during his last election. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that no at- 
tempt was made to unseat the noble Lord, 
Nothing in the petition went to assert 
that the noble Lord, or any of his sup- 
porters at the last election had been 
guilty of sanctioning any undue practices, 
The hon. Member who last addressed the 
House (as he understood him), had made 
an asseveration, that no undue influence or 
improper practices had taken place during 
the late election for Liverpool, either on 
the part of the noble Lord or of those who 
supported him. 

Mr. Gladstone said, that no such prac- 
tices had taken place, to the best of his 
belief, 

Mr. Warburton inquired, how it. could 
be possible, in the case of Liverpool, where 
there was so much opposition among the 
parties which divided the electors, for any 
individual to make a positive asseveration 
that no undue influence had been exerted ? 
He considered that the Petition contained 
allegations which were fit subjects of in- 
quiry. 

Petition to lie on the Table, 


Mercuant TarLors’Company.] Mr, 
Attwood presented a petition from the 
Warden and Members of the Company of 
Merchant Tailors, praying the House to 
rescind the petition of Hugh R. Franks, 
presented the other evening, as the peti- 
tion contained gross libels on the said 
company; and that the House would devise 
some means of preventing the abuse of the 
right of petitioning, and thereby restrain 
an individual from injuring the character 
of honourable and respectable persons, 
The right of petitioning was one of very 
great value, and for that, amongst other 
reasons, should its exercise be confined to 
the — of real grievances. In this 
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case it was made the means of setting forth 
gross and unfounded libels; and here he 
would take leave to suggest the necessity 
of ascertaining the truth of the matters 
contained in a petition before any Mem- 
ber presented ittothat House. The peti- 
tioners further prayed that the petition he 
had referred to should not be sent to the 
Committee on Corporation Abuses, as they 
did not consider it competent in that body 
to take cognizance of trading corpora- 
tions such as those of the Merchant 
Tailors. The petitioners also thought, and 
he fully agreed with them, that no exten- 
sion of power should be given to the Com- 
mittee on Corporation Abuses, without the 
express concurrence of that House. This 
part of the prayer he thought could not 
be denied to the petitioners, for the claim 
they thus preferred to the House had been 
recognized in the case of most other com- 
mittees, which were appointed to inquire 
into certain but yet given and defined ob- 
jects. Such was the case in the Bank 
and East-India Company’s Charters. The 
Petitioners, as he had stated, complained 
of the abuse of the right of petition which 
had taken place in this instance, while 
they, and he with them, would always ad- 
mit that it was the proper and legitimate 
mode, when properly and legitimately ex- 
ercised, to bring the grievances of the 
people under the notice of that House. 
While this, however, was an admitted 
right, it became a very serious evil that an 
individual, or a few individuals, should be 
able, through its instrumentality, to libel 
and calumniate respectable and honour- 
able persons. A right, the exercise of 
which was liable to such dangers and 
such evils, should, if possible, be restrained, 
if not by the interference of that House, 
certainly by Members who had petitions 
to present taking care to examine into the 
allegations they might contain before 
they gave a most dangerous currency to 
them by their being presented to that 
House. The petition with which he was 
now intrusted was signed by many 
honourable, respectable, and independent 
Members of the Merchant Tailors’ Com- 
pany, and also bymen who stood eminently 
high in the commercial world. They were 
charged with misappropriating the funds 
committed to their care for charitable 
purposes, and this charge they solemnly 
denied. They were charged with per- 
verting the funds of their Corporation to 
their private uses, and this again they 
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denied. The men so charged were, ‘as he 
had just observed, most respectable per- 
sons; many of them had been Members 
of that House; many of them were now 
City Magistrates—men, than whom none 
were of greater wealth, respectability, and 
independence. The petitioners complained 
that the hon. Member who presented the 
petition of which they had now com- 
plained, had not stated its contents to the 
House, although, upon his Motion, it was 
ordered to be printed, and in this way its 
calumnies and libels had obtained an ex- 
tensive circulation. He (Mr. Attwood) 
was not in the House when the petition 
was presented, but he understood that the 
hon. Member who did present it had said 
a good deal upon the abuses practised by 
the Corporation of Merchant Tailors. It 
was therefore the duty of the persons so 
libelled, in courtesy to that House and in 
duty to themselves, to deny the charges 
which had been alleged against them, and 
that in the most earnest, unequivocal, and 
solemn manner. He would not, however, 
on this occasion, occupy the House with 
any details, although he was fully pre- 
pared to show that the conduct of the 
Corporation of Merchant Tailors had been 
such at all times as to challenge the 
strictest investigation. On the part of 
the petitioners, as well as on his own, he 
would declare that the allegations made 
against them were unfounded in fact, and 
malignant and unjust. 

On the Motion for bringing up the 
Petition, 

Mr. Hill said, that as he was the Mem- 
ber who had presented the petition which 
the hon. Member had so loudly complained 
of, he trusted the House would allow him 
to say a few words on the subject. When 
the hon. Member thought fit to insinuate 
that he (Mr. Hill) had wilfully kept the 
nature of the petition from the knowledge 
of the House, and that the petition had 
been presented in the hon. Member’s 
absence, he might have had the candour 
to inform the House, that he (Mr. Hill) 
had sent the hon. Gentleman ‘a copy 
of the petition—that he had informed 
the hon. Gentleman when he intended 
to present it—that he- was prepared to 
present it on Friday, his name having 
stood at the head of the paper of 
that day, but that, at the request of the 
hon. Member, he had postponed the pre- 
sentation to Monday, in order to give the 
hon. Gentleman an opportunity of being 
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present, and of making any observations 
on the petition which might occur to him. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
that the hon. Gentleman had made a 
most unfair attack upon him. If he had 
acted as the hon. Member insinuated, 
he should have forgotten what was due to 
himself as wellastothe House. The hon, 
Member had spoken in very general terms 
of the petition ; and had complained that 
nothing had been stated in it but some 
vague personal accusations. In present- 
ing the petition, he had not thought pro- 
per to go into the particular charges of 
the petition, though there were many; 
and he would now state one of them. 
The petition stated, that the Merchant 
-Tailors’ Company were in possession of 
considerable funds for charitable purposes, 
which they did not duly apply; and the 
petitioner gave his reasons for the state- 
ment. There was one particular bequest 
made to them, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
.of 51. a year to be paid to the poor. 
The property which then yielded the 
51. now consisted of no less than 
thirteen houses. Of that property the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company were in the 
continual receipt of the rents, and yet they 
continued to give only the miserable 
_pittance of 5/. a-year to the poor. He 
submitted that the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company was a Municipal Corporation, 
and that, therefore, it was a very proper 
petition to be referred to the Committee 
on Municipal Corporations. The Mer- 
chant Tailors’ Company was one of those 
companies in the city of London to one 
-of which an individual elected to be a 
Lord Mayor or an Alderman must belong. 
The Merchant Tailors’ Company had very 
little to do with trading, but it had a great 
deal to do with the Government of the 
City; and it was because there was to be 
an inquiry into the state of the Corpora- 
tion of the city of London, in common 
‘with other Corporations, with a view to a 
reform, and because it was manifest that 
that inquiry and reform never could be 
complete without an inquiry into the state 
of this Company, that he had thought it 
right to present the petition in question to 
the House. It appeared that the Mer- 
.chant Tailors’ Company had, within the 
last twenty years, increased their fines for 
admission, from thirty guineas to 80/.; 
and, when they were asked why this was 
so, they refused to assign any reason, and 
refused the inspection of their books and 
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munimevts. The charters of these com- 
panies, from the time of Edward the 3rd 
to that of Henry the 7th, all vested the 
tight of the officers of these companies in 
the body at large; and yet, in the case of 
the Merchant Tailors’ Company, not two 
years ago, a respectable body of the mem- 
bers of that Company were treated as 
trespassers and rioters by the hon. Mem- 
ber who was Master of the Company, for 
seeking to exercise their rights, and for 
seeking the use of their own hall. Did 
not this usurpation demand inquiry? Did 
not this prove that the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company exercised the rights of a muni- 
cipal corporation, and were therefore liable 
to the same inquiry as all other muni- 
cipal corporations? Nothing was proved 
by the speech of the hon. Member, or at 
all as showing that the allegations in the 
petition which he (Mr. Hill) had presented 
were false, unless, indeed, a loose, vague, 
and general denial could be taken as 
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proof. As to the character of the peti- 


tioner, he (Mr. Hill), was not unacquainted 
with him, and he believed that he was a 
most respectable man. It was a new 
doctrine to advance in that House, that no 
petition ought to be presented to it except 
by a large body of persons. For his part, 
he had always been taught, that any man 
who had a grievance to complain of, was 
entitled to submit it to the consideration 
of the House. What did the petitioner 
pray for? Inquiry. All, too, that he (Mr. 
Hill) had asked for, was inquiry; but the 
present petitioners had resisted it. They 
had also resisted it when it was sought for 
in the Court of King’s Bench; and he 
could not help deeply regretting that the 
Court of King’s Bench, which should be 
a court of protection for the people, was 
so fettered by old and bad precedents that 
they refused to issue a mandamus for the 
inspection of the muniments of the Mer- 
chant Tailors’ Corporation. He was well 
aware that many members of that Corpora- 
tion were honourable and respectable men 
in private life; but it was almost the con- 
dition of human nature that even good 
men, when they became members of a 
corporation which was founded on a system 
of corruption, became contaminated by it, 
and that they would do, in their corporate, 
what they would shrink from in their 
private capacity. He did not blame the 
individuals, but the system on which they 
acted. If, however, the Corporation had 
done every thing that was right, why 
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should they resist inquiry? If they had 
done all that the hon. Member had stated, 
why then inquiry would enable their vir- 
tues to shine forth with greater brightness. 
Surely the hon. Member, who was master 
of the Company, might be satisfied with 
the power which he already had, without 
refusing their rights to the body of the 
Company, which consisted of many hun- 
dreds of respectable persons. He had 
been charged by the hon. Member with 
not doing his duty to the House in ab- 
staining from entering into the details con- 
tained in the petition which he had pre- 
sented. He was certainly a young Mem- 
ber, but yet not so young as to be guilty 
of any inadvertence as to the forms of that 
House. Neither was he guilty of any in- 
advertence to the hon. Member, as must 
be evident to the House, when he again 
repeated that he had sent a copy of the 
petition in question to the hon. Member. 

Mr. Cobbeté said, he knew the petitioner, 
and he could say that he believed his 
character, public and private, to be as 
good as that of the warden of the Mer- 
chant Tailors’ Company; and as for his 
trade, he knew that it was fully as good, 
for he was a maker and issuer of hats, 
though not of notes. 

Mr. Attwood said, that in the remarks 
which he had felt it his duty to make, he 
meant to cast no personal imputation on 
the conduct of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. He avoided any such observations— 
he avoided entering into details—he— 

Lord Althorp here interrupted the hon. 
Member, by making a reference to the re- 
cent regulations of the House, by which, 
the hon. Member, in this stage of the 
question, was precluded from making a 
reply, having made an opening speech on 
the presentation of petitions. 

The Speaker said, it was very desirable 
that this point should be thoroughly un- 
derstood. According to his view of it, it 
stood thus :—An hon. Member in present- 
ing a petition would have an opportunity 
of speaking twice; first, on the question 
that the petition be brought up. The 
question that the petition do lie on the 
Table would then be a matter of course. 
If that were a matter of course, then the 
individual who presented the petition 
might lie by, and would have an opportu- 
nity of answering afterwards any of the 
observations that had been made. ~ 

Mr. Attwood declared, that he had been 
grossly misrepresented when he had been 
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described as apprehensive of an inquiry 
into the state of the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company. The complaint which he had 
made was, that the petitioner libelled and 
calumniated parties, whose characters were 
affected by it in a manner which they had 
no opportunity of meeting. The petition 
contained charges of the most atrocious 
nature against tle members of the Cor- 
poration. As to the right of the petitioner 
to interfere with the management of the 
funds of the Company, that had been posi- 
tively disallowed by a Court of Law. He 
protested against an hon. and learned 
Member, after the case had been adjudi- 
cated before the legitimate tribunal of the 
Court of King’s Bench, introducing it to 
the attention of that House, because the 
decision had been against his client. 

Mr. Hill denied, that he was at the time 
the feed counsel of the party. If he had 
been so, he would not have presented the 
petition. 

Mr. Attwood continued. He had under- 
stood that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man conducted the suit of the petitioner 
in the Court of King’s Bench. He hoped 
the House would not countenance profes- 
sional men in the practice of bringing their 
unsuccessful clients into that House to 
try their cause again. The Courts of Law, 
he would contend, and not that House, 
had the power of deciding who had the 
proper exercise of jurisdiction in particular 
Corporations—[hear, hear|—and he would 
go further and say, that that House was 
not to be made an arena for discussing 
such rights, though he was aware that the 
abuse of all Corporations, whether just or 
unjust, was a source of no inconsiderable 
popularity. He did not think it very be- 
coming in the hon. and learned Member 
to have spoken of the “ bad precedents” 
on which the Court of King’s Bench had 
acted. The King’s Courts should, he 
thought, be treated with at least a little 
more courtesy. The petitioners in this 
case denied that they had abused any 
charitable funds; they denied their having 
used them for any private purposes; and 
they denied having put them in their own 
pockets. They asserted that their conduct 
was unimpeachable, and they were pre- 
pared to prove it. It was said by the hon. 
Member, that nearly 700/. a-year had been 
divested from the purposes of charity, to 
which it should have been applied. But 
how stood the fact? About the year 1488 
a will was made by a member of the 
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Company, bequeathing some land and 
houses to the Company, in order to pay 5/. 
a-year in charity; and, that being done, 
he considered a7 surplus that might arise 
as unquestionably the property of the 
Company, as if a man had left a house by 
will to pay 10/. and that its value should 
ultimately amount to 1,000/. Well, to 
proceed. Some old alms-houses stood on 
part of the ground, and other parts of it 
were let upon long leases, Those leases 
dropped in a few years ago, and what was 
done? The old alms-houses were taken 
“down, new and more extensive alms- 
houses were erected, and the Company, 
in their erection, expended no less a sum 
than 12,000/. of their own money. He 
would tell the House again that the officers 
of the Company courted inquiry before 
any Select Committee which the House 
might think proper to appoint—and that 
ne more gratifying cireumstances could 
oceur to the Merchant Tailors’ Corpora- 
tion than to render the fullest account 
of the distribution of the funds intrusted 
to their management. He regretted that 
the House should be so long detained by 
the refutation of libels, but he regretted 
still more that growing disposition on the 
part of the public to hear with pleasure of 
the destruction of the ancient institutions 
of the country. He was sorry to find that 
the public listened witb eagerness to the 
ealumnies which were circulated against 
respectable individuals—and he regretted 
again, that the House should be made the 
arena for discussing calumnies. He would 
again contend that the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company was not a municipal corpora- 
tion, for it conferred no right, no franchise, 
and exercised none of the powers of such 
a corporation. In conclusion, he would 
take upon himself to say, that nothing 
could be more satisfactory to himself and 
the Corporation of which he was.a member, 
than to give the fullest information relative 
to the management of the trust which was 
reposed in them, . 

Sir Edward Knatchbull observed that 
the matter was of the first importance and 
deepest moment to the parties against 
whom suck heavy charges had been 
brought, not only by an hon. and learned 
Member, but also by the petition. The 
parties were, however, fully prepared to 
meet those charges; and if that had not 
been the case'he should not have risen to ad- 
dress the House upon the present occasion. 
His hon, friend had said that if accusations 
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were to be made they ought to be brought 
forward openly, in order that the parties 
should have an opportunity of making 
their defence. This was as fair a pro- 
posal as could be made, and he thought 
that after such a declaration, it was plain 
that the object of the petitioners was not 
to shun inquiry or shelter themselves from 
any investigation. He wished to put a 
question to his Majesty’s Ministers on one 
point, and that was with respect to the 
powers confided to the Select Committee 
appointed the other night, on the Motion 
of the noble Lord, to inquire into the state 
of all municipal corporations in the United 
Kingdom, He was willing to admit, that 
for many years past no Committee of 
greater importance had been appointed than 
that to which he alluded, for it embraced 
subjects of the deepest interest and very 
first moment. It was not bis intention 
to cast reflections on any individual mem- 
ber of that Committee, but he still could 
not help expressing it as bis opinion that 
the selection of the noble Lord was very 
far from being judicious. To his (Sir 
Edward Knatchbull’s) thinking a very 
different choice ought to have been made 
if the object was unbiassed and impartial 
investigation. He was not aware of the 
powers which were intended to be con- 
fided to the Committee, or whether it would 
devolve upon them to inquire into the 
circumstances of all corporations without 
distinction ; but one thing he did hope, 
and that was, that they would go fairly 
and dispassionately into the subject, and 
not deal with it rashly or hastily. The 
question which he wished to have answered 
particularly was, whether the noble Lord, 
in appointing this Committee, had intended 
to invest them with power to entertain 
questions relative to the affairs of trading 
companies, as well as to inquire into the 
state of municipal corporations; and whe- 
ther he had contemplated that they should 
take cognizance of petitions like that 
which had so improperly been submitted 
to them ? 

Lord Althorp said, that before he pro- 
ceeded to. answer the question put to him 
by the hon. Baronet who had just sat 
down, he wished to make a single observ- 
ation upon what had fallen from him 
relative to the manner and spirit in which 
the Committee was chosen. He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) begged to 
assure the hon. Baronet and the House, 
that he had taken the utmost pains in 
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choosing this Committee, to select only 
such persons as he was convinced would 
deal with the important subjects before 
them, not only impartially, but with the 
fullest consideration. He repeated, that 
he had, as far as in him lay, endeavoured 
to form the Committee of such individuals 
as he felt persuaded might safely be in- 
trusted with the investigation of a subject 
so momentous, and the strongest convic- 
tion was impressed upon his mind that he 
should not be disappointed in the conclu- 
sion to which he had come respecting 
them. In appointing the Committee, he 
had deemed it necessary to include persons 
of every party, and the mixture of Gentle- 
men who had been nominated was such as 
to render it impossible that anything rash 
or precipitate could be effected, even should 
anything so unwise be essayed ~a circum- 
stance which appeared to him anything 
but likely. With respect to the question 
put to him by the hon. Baronet, he had 
only to say, that it never was his intention 
that trading companies should be intro- 
duced to the notice of the Committee. 
The object for which the Committee was 
appointed had no reference to trading 
companies, and this he conceived would 
appear from the order to which allusion 
had been made. The functions of the 
Committee related only to municipal 
corporations, and the scope of its inquiry 
went no further. It was empowered to 
inquire into the constitutional rights and 
privileges, and other circumstances con- 
nected with all chartered corporations in 
boroughs and towns, but then that power 
never was intended to be applied to mere 
trading companies. He did not pretend 
to be acquainted with the exact character 
of the Merchant Tailors’ Company, but 
even though it should prove to be only a 
trading company, he did not see the ne- 
cessity of the House making an order to 
rescind the order of reference adverted to 
in the petition. It was clear that the 
Committee had no power to go into any 
inquiry that did not relate to a municipal 
corporation, and hence it followed that an 
order referring a petition concerning a 
trading company to it must be considered 
merely asa dead letter. Such an order 
could have no effect, and for the best 
reason in the world, namely, that the 
subject was one that the Committee had 
no power to interfere with. 

Mr. Harvey agreed that the Committee 
could have nothing to do with a subjectlike 
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that mentioned in the petition referred. to. 
Indeed the Committee would have abund- 
ance of other and more important. occupa- 
tion for theirtime. There was, however, a 
tribunal in existence that was competent 
to deal with the matter, and that was the 
charity Commissioners, who were appointed 
in the year 1818, and had cost the coun- 
try 250,000/., without any benefit having 
been derived to the public from their la- 
bours. The gentlemen composing. this 
commission. were Reformers before their 
nomination, but he was sorry to say that 
since then they had evinced very little of 
a reforming spirit. The petition adverted 
to might, with advantage, be referred to 
them, as he fully concurred in thinking 
that nothing was less desirable than to 
try questions in that House which had al- 
ready been decided by the Courts of Law. 
It might, perhaps, be right of the legisla- 
ture to alter irrational decisions of Judges, 
or repeal laws that were vicious in principle, 
or inapplicable to existing circumstances ; 
but he still thought that the House ought 
not to interfere in cases where a remedy 
might otherwise be obtained. He was 
willing to admit, that the petitioner in 
question would find great difficulty in 
getting redress by any of the ordinary 
means; for would it not be worse than 
hopeless to enter into an unequal contest 
with one of the most opulent companies in 
all London? The very attempt would 
ruin any man, however great his fortune 
might be; and, therefore, the petitioner did 
right in seeking redress from Parliament. 
But the matter might very properly be 
submitted to the Charity Commissioners, 
who though they had furnished twenty-six 
volumes of reports, had rendered no ser- 
vice to the public that was not almost 
worthless. It was most important that 
the funds of these public companies should 
be properly applied, and, for that purpose, 
inquiry was desirable. The Merchant 
Tailors’ Company had, it was true, re- 
cently expended 12,000/. in endowing 
alms-houses, but, perhaps, if the truth were 
known that was no more than an act of 
justice. About four centuries ago three 
houses on London-bridge were left to the 
company to which he belonged, for the 
purpose of furnishing a certain number of 
poor persons with charcoal. At that 
period the rent was 6/., but the property 
had of late years greatly increased in 
value, and the premises were ultimately 
sold to the London-bridge Company, to 
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make way for the improvement in that 
part of the town, for 17,0007. This sum 
the ase would in all probability, have 


appropriated to their own use, but that an 
information. on the subject was filed, in 
which it was contended that not only the 
annual sum of 6/., but the whole amount, 
was applicable to the original designs of 
the donors. Being unwilling to incur the 
heavy expense of a Chancery suit, a com- 
promise took place, and the Company 
were let off by expending 10,000/. in the 
erection and endowment of alms-houses. 
Had the hon. Member who had complained 
on this occasion been a master girdler 
instead of the Master of the Tailors, he had 
no doubt he would have come forward on 
that occasion also to complain of being 
exposed to the inconvenience and injustice 
of doing justice to the poor. But it had 
been said by the hon. Member that any 
inquiry into the circumstances of public 
companies would only be an additional 
attack upon the ancient institutions of the 
country; but would an act of justice to- 
wards the poor have any such effect? It 
was his belief, that if the Charity Commis- 
sioners had prosecuted their inquiries as 
they ought to have done, there would now 
be more than 100,000/. at their disposal, 
in aid of the education of the poor and the 
support of the aged and infirm. He was 
satisfied that the Charity Commissioners 
might take the complaints of the petitioner 
up, and, believing that they were invested 
with full authority to investigate the 
abuses of public companies, he should re- 
commend the petition to be referred to 
them. 

Mr. Attwood expressed his readiness to 
submit the affairs of the Company to any 
investigation that might be deemed neces- 
sary. The Company had nothing to con- 
ceal, and they were perfectly ready to 
meet any charge that might be brought 
against them. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that even accord- 
ing to the noble Lord’s own showing, the 
clear and regular course to be pursued 
would be for the House to rescind the 
order of reference which had been made. 
By the noble Lord’s own admission, it was 
manifest that the petition had been re- 
ferred to an improper tribunal, and placed 
beyond the control of that House. But 
would it be more than an act of justice to 
all parties to have it brought back and 
placed on their Table, so that they might 


dispose of it as they should think fit? 
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Many motions for rescinding similar orders 
had been made. Those who thought that 
the Committee had not power to deal 
with the subject, that it would be inexpe- 
dient to give the Committee such a power, 
or that even if the Committee possessed it, 
that it could not be beneficially exercised, 
ought surely to agree on the propriety of 
rescinding the order. It was not enough 
to say, that the Committee could not take 
cognizance of the matter; but the regular 
and proper course to be pursued would be, 
he submitted, for the House to retrace the 
course they had taken. He could appeal 
to the Speaker whether this had not been 
done in the case of a petition on the sub- 
ject of scot-and-lot voters, which had been 
referred to a wrong Committee during the 
last Session, but which, on the suggestion 
of the Speaker, had subsequently been 
withdrawn. Notwithstanding the willing- 
ness of his hon. friend to submit the pri- 
vate affairs of the Company tojscrutiny, he 
hoped that the House would not sanction 
any such course; for they must all feel 
that the House had no more power to 
open such transactions than they would 
have to enter upon the investigation of 
the circumstances of any other trading 
establishment in the kingdom. It was 
true that an appeal might be made to the 
Court of King’s Bench for the correction 
of any abuse that might exist in the Ad- 
ministration of the funds of public com- 
panies of this description. That tribunal 
was armed with ample authority to enter 
upon the examination of such questions, 
and, if any improper or illegal perversion of 
the funds of the Merchant Tailors’ Company 
had taken place, the remedy was in the 
hands of the Judges of that Court, and 
did not rest with that House. He was 
not prepared to say whether or not the 
Charity Commissioners had the power to 
entertain such matters, but, if they had 
not, he for one would have no objection 
to such a power being extended to them, 
and that the petition alluded to should be 
referred to them; wherefore he hoped the 
House would see the propriety of rescind- 
ing the order in question. 

The Speaker said, that having been 
personally alluded to by the right hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down, he deemed 
it necessary to make a few observations on 
the subject now before the House. The 
petition presented by the hon. member 
for Whitehaven (Mr. Attwood) prayed that 
the order made for referring another peti- 
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tion to the Select Committee on Municipal 
Corporations might be rescinded, and he 
the Speaker) had been appealed to, as to 
whether that Committee, not having power 
to take cognizance of the petition, it 
should be allowed to remaia in the Com- 
mittee’s hands. He took it to be clear 
that if the Committee had not power to 
entertain the petition, the order of refer- 
ence ought not to have been made. But 
what was the position in which the House 
was placed by that order? They had done 
two things; first, they had referred a pe- 
tition to a Committee that was incompe- 
tent to deal with it, and next they had 
sent the same petition beyond their own 
control; and the question they had now 
to decide was, whether, in order to recover 
back this petition, they ought not to re- 
scind the order of reference. His opinion 
certainly was in favour of that course, and 
if the House agreed with him they would 
at once concur in rescinding the order. 
Mr. Hume agreed in the distinction 
which the noble Lord had drawn between 
Municipal Corporations and Trading Com- 
panies, and he was also willing to admit 
that the Committee could have no right 
to interfere in the affairs of the latter. But 
before he could acknowledge that the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company was not a 
Municipal Corporation, and as such with- 
in the scope of the powers wielded by the 
Committee, it must be shown that it was a 
trading company, and of what its trade 
consisted. It seemed to him to have two 
duties to perform, and one of them was 
clearly of a political character. He allud- 
ed to the creation of liverymen. At pre- 
sent there were 6,000 and upwards livery- 
men in London, and was it not in the power 
of these guilds to increase that number to 
as many more thousands if they pleased ? 
This circumstance, he contended, brought 
such companies within the description of 
Municipal Corporations, and he therefore 
entertained the opinion that the Committee 
had full power to examine their affairs. 
The whole question, in his opinion, turned 
upon the point of whether or not such bo- 
dies were or were not trading companies. 
Lord Althorp, in explanation, said that, 
in stating that the powers of the Com- 
mittee were confined to the investigation 
of Municipal Corporations only, he did not 
mean to determine whether the Merchant 
Tailors’ Company was or was not a Mu- 
nicipal Corporation. He had purposely 
abstained from expressing any opinion on 
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that question; and-his reason for doing 
so was because an hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, whose knowledge of these matters 
was greater than his could possibly be, 
had declared that it was. As he was in 
doubt on the point he certainly would not 
undertake to say whether or not the pe- 
tition had or had not been improperly 
referred to the Committee. 

Mr. O'Connell said, it appeared to him 
that it ought to be referred to the law 
officers of the Crown to decide whether 
the company in question came under the 
description of a Municipal Corporation. 
If it were a trading company, it was quite 
clear that the Committee could have no- 
thing to do with it; but if, as was suggest- 
ed, the company could, by creating Livery- 
men, influence the election of Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Sheriffs, it would acquire 
the character of a Municipal Corporation, 
and therefore be properly a subject for the 
consideration of the Committee. 

Mr. Baring observed, that if the Cor- 
porations’ Committee was to be allowed to 
inquire into the affairs of private com- 
panies a monstrous tribunal would be 
established, which it was most important 
for the people of this country to resist at 
thecommencement. If he were connected 
with a public company he would refuse to 
answer the first question which might be 
asked relative to the disposal of the pro- 
petty of the Corporation. It was necessary 
to make a distinction between public and 
private corporations at the present moment 
when there were some grounds for appre- 
hending that the inquisitorial powers exer- 
cised by Committees of that House might 
become a cause of grievance. He therefore 
approved of the distinction which had been 
drawn by the noble Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The petition in the present case 
did not complain of the abuse of any Mu- 
nicipal powers on the part of the company, 
if they possessed any, but only of the 
misapplication of funds. That was the 
gravamen of the charge contained in the 
petition. That was a question with which, 
by the noble Lord’s own admission, the 
Committee had nothing to do, and there- 
fore he hoped that the order for referring 
the petition to the Committee would be 
rescinded. It was well known that all 
these companies were originally trading 
corporations, and although many of them 
had ¢eased to trade, aud amongst them 
the Merchant Tailors’ Company, yet the 
Company of Goldsmiths continued, he 
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believed, the old practice. Be that as it 
might, however, he must deny the right of 
any Committee to trifle with these proper- 
ties. He did not wish to detain the House, 
but he could not dismiss the subject with- 
out saying a word or two with respect to 
this Committee. He was ready to ac- 
knowledge that it was as important a 
Committee as had ever been appointed, 
and he was sanguine in hoping that the 
result of its labours would be attended 
with advantage to the country. The Com- 
mittee which had been appointed might, 
if they performed their duty with discretion 
and firmness, be productive of the greatest 
benefit. He had not seen the names of 
the Members, but he had sufficient confi- 
dence in the noble Lord to believe, that 
he would appoint none but an impartial 
one. What he apprehended most was, 
that the Committee would have more 
labour to perform than they could possibly 
accomplish, unless they subdivided them- 
selves into smaller Committees, the atten- 
tion of each of which would be directed to 
a particular object. That was the course 
which he had recommended when the 
India Company’s Committee was appoint- 
ed, but it was not followed, and for two 
years the Committee made little or no 
progress, In the third year his suggestion 
was adopted, and then, for the first time, 
the Committee arrived at anything like a 
practical result. It would require a good 
many weeks to investigate properly the 
abuses which prevailed in the Corporation 
of London alone. That Corporation im- 
posed dues of a very onerous nature, which 
ought to be strictly scrutinized. Then, 
again, there was the Mayor’s Court, exer- 
cising a jurisdiction which interfered with 
the common jurisdiction of the country, 
and was felt to be most oppressive by 
merchants. When he was in business he 
felt this Court to be a great nuisance. 
He concluded by expressing a hope that 
the order for referring the Petiton to the 
Committee would be rescinded. 

Mr. Warburton hoped that the Order 
would not be rescinded without notice 
 srgpesre given. One great point to 

decided * was, whether the Merchant 
Tailors’ was or was not a trading Company. 
In other places freemen were admitted to 
the privileges of the Corporation through 
‘ the means of the Corporations themselves, 
- but in the City of London they could only 
be admitted through these Guilds. There 
was another point on which he.wanted in- 
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formation, and that was as to the power 


Company. 


of the Committee. He wanted to know 
whether they had power to institute an 
examination into the rights of these Com- 
panies? He thought that the particular 
grievance now complained of ought to be 
referred to the Charitable Funds Commis- 
sioners, and not to the Committee. 

Mr. Attwood denied that because @ man 
was a liveryman he had the right of voting. 
The truth was, that being a liveryman con- 
ferred no such right. 

Mr. Shaw took that opportunity of pro- 
testing against the composition of the 
Committee, which he thought had not been 
formed with that fairness that usually dis- 
tinguished the noble Lord. He had no 
complaint to make against any Member 
individually, but he could not but observe 
that of the Irish Members of that Com- 
mittee, six out of seven had made up their 
minds against what had usually been con- 
sidered as Corporation rights. There were 
seven Irish Members of the Committee, 
and six of them, it was well known, had 
openly professed strong opinions against 
all privileged bodies, and all corporate 
tights. ‘There was only one of the seven, 
and that was himself, who, though not a 
supporter of corporate abuses, had a regard 
for corporate and vested rights, and for 
himself he should only say that he hoped 
he should find it consistent with his duty 
to absent himself altogether. 

An Hon. Member expressed his surprise 
at the observations which had just fallen 
from the hon. and learned Member. If 
that hon. and learned Member thought 
that the Members of that Committee would 
enter upon their duties after having made 
up their minds on the subject they were 
appointed to investigate, and would not 
allow their opinions to be changed by the 
evidence that would be laid before them, 
he was mistaken in his supposition. They 
would not discharge their duty if they 
were to allow their previous opinions to 
bind them. He, as a Member of that 
Commmittee, certainly should not do so, 
and he did not know what right the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had to entertain 
such a supposition. As for himself, he 
declared that his sole object in sitting upon 
that Committee, would be to examine the 
system of Corporations, and see how it 
worked; and to agree toa Report only 
upon the evidence that might be laid be- 
fore him. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that the Com- 
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mittee was composed for the greater part 
of Gentlemen who were known to have 
made up their minds as to the necessity of 
doing away with Corporations. The House 
had received no intimation as to what 
point the Committee were to report upon. 
He wished to know whether the Com- 
mittee were to confine themselves to in- 
vestigating the abuses which existed in 
corporations, and to ascertaining in what 
respect they had deviated from their char- 
ters, or whether they were to suggest a 
plan for altering the Constitution of those 
bodies? He could not help thinking that 
a Committee of that House was not a fair 
tribunal for conducting such an inquiry. 
The King was, by law, the visitor of Cor- 
porations, and a Committee of the House 
of Commons could not compel the pro- 


duction of their muniments and charters.: 


He could not help thinking with the hon. 
member for Kent that the appointment of 
the Committee, which was one of the first 
measures of a Reformed Parliament, afford- 
ed a strong indication of what might be 
hereafter expected. It would not surprise 
him to find the patents of the nobility treat- 
ed with no greater respect than the char- 
ters of Corporations. 

Mr. Abercromby, as one of the Members 
of the Committee, could not help saying 
that they had been unjustly dealt with by 
some honourable Members. The majority 
Members of that Committee were as un- 
known to him.as he was to them, but he 
thought it exceedingly strange that so 
much pains were taken to throw discredit 
upon the Committee. He should act un- 
justly towards the Committee, who had 
done him the honour to elect him their 
Chairman, if he did not say, that in the 
single meeting which had taken place, 
which, however, afforded a fair opportunity 
of eliciting the general scope and tendency 
of the opinions of the Members, he had 
the satisfaction of finding their views such 
as inspired him with a strong hope that 
the inquiry with which they were intrusted 
would be conducted in a spirit of fairness 
and justice. If there were individuals in 
the Committee who looked forward with 
confidence to the destruction of all Cor- 
porations, he could only say, that he was 
not one of them. He professed to act 


upon the opinion that Municipal Corpora- 
tions were intended to promote peace, 
order and good government in the country, 
and if it appeared to him that those objects 
-would be better secured by a reasonable 
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change in their constitution, he should be 
only performing his duty in endeavouring 
to effect that change. He entered the 
Committee with no other disposition, and 
he had heard nothing which should induce 
him to suppose that any other Member of 
it entertained views different from. his own. 
With respect to the Petition which had 
given rise to the present discussion, he 
certainly thought it was one which could 
not properly come under the notice of the 
Committee. It was quite impracticable 
for them to enter into an investigation of 
the accounts of all the Corporations in 
England, Wales, and Ireland. There was, 
however, some doubt as to the fact whether 
the Merchant Tailors’. Company was a 
Municipal Corporation. It was possible 
that such companies might exercise powers 
connected with Municipal regulations 
which would render. it necessary to have 
them brought under the consideration of 
the Committee. He knew not how the 
fact really was, but he could not help ob- 
serving that it was possible the inquiry 
which the Committee had undertaken 
would be impeded if they were not allowed 
to ask questions respecting the City Com- 
panies. 

Colonel Perceval said, that being at- 
tached to the ancient institutions of his 
country he could not help declaring that 
there was a most unjust proportion of 
Irish Members (who were devoted to in- 
novation, which they called improvement, 
but which he termed destruction) on the 
Committee. It was not originally in- 
tended, as he had been informed, -to 
include the Irish Corporations; but it was, 
at all events, not quite in character with 
the noble Lord’s known fairness to name 
seven of one party and only one on: the 
other. He felt, however, that he stood 
on delicate ground. That was the second 
Parliament of which he had been a Mem- 
ber, and without wishing to convey per- 
sonal offence to any hon. Member, he 
must say that he feared the present Com- 
mittee would be conducted in the same 
manner as the Committee of the last Par- 
liament on the state of Ireland. _He.had 
been a Member of that Committee, and, 
therefore could testify the unfair spirit in 
which the business was carried. on. 
While the rev. Mr. Bourke, from Castle 
Pollard, and other Roman Catholic 
priests, were brought forward as witnesses, 
a single Protestant clergyman was not 
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‘ Mr. Portman rose to order. The ques- 
tion before the House had nothing what- 
ever to do with the Committee of last 
year. 

The Speaker admitted, that the hon. 
and gallant Member had travelled out of 
the question. 

Colonel Perceval would bow to the de- 
cision’ of the Chair, but he thought the 
interruption of the hon. member for 
Marylebone would have applied to others 
with as much justice as it did to him. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Pusiic Heattu.] Mr. Slaney rose 
for the purpose of moving that a Select 
Committee be appointed to consider the 
best means of securing open places in the 
neighbourhood of great towns, for the 
healthful exercise of the population. He 
had attempted some time since to bring 
forward this question, but from the state 
of public business he had been unable to 
do so. He now rejoiced at the delay 
which had thus taken place; for, in the 
mean time, a Reformed Parliament had 
been summoned, and there now sat as Mem- 
bers of it, several persons, Representatives 
of those large towns that were most in- 
terested in the present question. To 
show the condition of the population of 
the country at former periods, and at the 
present time he would refer to some 
abstracts of the population returns. 
These would prove that during the first 
ten years of the present century, the in- 
crease of the population had been fifteen 
anda half per cent; during the second ten 
years, seventeen and a half per cent; and 
during the last ten years—namely, from 
1821 to 1831—it had been again fifteen 
and a half per cent. The increase in the 
metropolis alone during the same three 
periods, had been seventeen per cent for 
the first ten years, twenty-one per cent. 
for the second ten years, and twenty per 
cent for the last ten years. In Man- 
chester during the same three periods, 
the increase had been in the proportion of 
twenty-two per cent for the first ten years 
forty per cent for the second ten years, 
and forty-seven per cent for the last ten 
years. An increase had taken place in 
nearly the same proportion in all the 
populous communities in the kingdom, so 
that taking the last thirty years from 1800 
to’ 1831, there was an increase in four 
counties of thirty per cent, in the me- 
tropolis of fifty-eight per cent, in ten of 
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the largest manufacturing towns of eighty 
per cent, and in three of the largest ma- 
nufacturing towns, of 100 per cent; orthe 
population had doubled itself in thirty 
years. At the same time it was gratify- 
ing to know that the chances of life were 
better now than they had been formerly. 
From 1700 to 1780, the average of deaths 
was one in thirty-seven; from 1780 to 
1790, it was one in forty-five; from 1790 
to 1810, it was one in fifty-four; and from 
1810 to 1820, it was one in sixty. All 
this had been the result of improved 
habits of living, and improvements in 
medical skill and science. From these 
facts the most important inferences 
might be drawn. Allowing for the unfor- 
tunate situation of several large classes of 
the community—the peasantry of the 
south of England, for instance, and the 
hand-loom weavers—the chances of life 
were better now than formerly. Then we 
came to this point, that, within the fif- 
teen years that had elapsed since the 
peace, there had been an increase of 
twenty-five per cent in the population of 
the country: and, at the same time, there 
had been a great improvement in their 
health. It had always been held, that the 
increase of the population, and the increase 
of health at the same time, gave a proofof the 
increase, in a corresponding degree, of the 
capitalof the country. He, therefore, had no 
hesitation in saying, that the capital of the 
country must have increased. Without say- 
ing one word of the decrease of taxation, re- 
lief would be afforded by the mere increase of 
population as the amount collected would 
be spread over a larger number of people. 
He should now state the alteration which 
had taken place in the relative situation of 
the different classes of this country. One 
third of the working population of the 
country had been employed at the begin- 
ning of the present century in manufac- 
tures; and two thirds in agricultural 
labour. At the present moment those 
proportions were exactly reversed; and 
yet, at the same time, on the whole, the 
health of the population had been im- 
proved. Having shown the increase in 
these manufacturing districts generally, 
he should now say one word as to the 
increase of numbers in the towns them- 
selves. At a former period the working 
people had more exercise in the open air 
than at present. Many of them, such as 
hand-loom weavers, formerly lived at a 
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their labours had been changed for those 
of the power-loom; so that 100 or 200 
of them were now congregated together. 
Not. only had that change taken place, 
but persons were taken at an earlier age 
than formerly; and without adverting 
at large to the Report on the factory 
employment, he might mention that these 
persons, some of them under ten years of 
age, were employed fifteen hours a-day. 
To such persons he thought the House 
ought to afford the means of healthful 
exercise, when the day of rest arrived. At 
present they had no such means. He 
should proceed to refer now, in the first 
instance, to the state of the metropolis, 
At this time it contained a greater 
number of inhabitants than any city in 
the world had ever possessed. Within a 
circle of eight miles from St. Paul’s, there 
were no less than |,750,000 persons, and 
the population of the town itself amounted 
to one million and a half. In that popu- 
lation were mixed the richestand the poorest 
men—men whose wealth had never been 
surpassed by that of any other men, in 
any times whatever, and the most 
wretched outeasts, whose miserable 


condition was not equalled by that 


of the poor of any other city in 
Europe. The poet Cowper forty years 
ago, had compared this town, surrounded 
with its villas, to ‘‘ a swart Indian with his 
belt of beads.” It no longer deserved the 
comparison. It was begirt with other 
towns instead of villas. It had, it was 
true, three large parks, one of which only 
was open, while the other two were par- 
tially closed to the public. These did not 
afford sufficient space for the healthful 
exercise of the population. A vast num- 
ber of this population was composed of 
the working classes, who had not, on Sun- 
days or holidays, any open place of 
recreation but the three parks, two of 
which were partially closed against them. 
He could never observe, without pleasure, 
thousands with their wives and families, 
flocking on Sundays to these places of en- 
joyment; and his great regret was, that 
they had not far more extensive means for 
such indulgences. This was a subject 
upon which imagination and genius might 
be happily indulged ; but he had no fur- 
ther pretensions than to bring before the 
House a statement of facts; and it was 
much to be regretted, that, in past legisla- 
tion, the interests and comforts of the 
working classes had been too much for- 
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gotten, ‘This metropolis had one of the 
finest rivers flowing through it, and yet 
there was searcely one open space left on 
its banks. So cooped was it with build- 
ings, that a foreigner might be residing in 
the city for years without knowing that 
there was such a river. He mentioned 
this, to show how little advantage had 
been taken of the situation of the river for 
the purpose of adding to the salubrity of 
the metropolis, It was said by Mr, Wynd- 
ham, that the parks were the lungs of 
London; and if they were then so neces- 
sary to the ventilation of the city, how 
requisite was it now, that its present vast 
population should have increased means of 
recreation. The great manufacturing towns 
in the north, which were principally built 
on coalbeds, had doubled their population 
in thirty years ; and yet there was not one 
of these great communities which had 4 
sufficient open space for artizans to take 
exercise or recreations upon Sundays or 
holidays. He did not appeal to the pas- 
sions of the House, nor deal in declama- 
tion. But he put it to them, to say, 
whether it was not the duty of the Legis- 
lature, to afford every accommodation and 
the means of rational enjoyment to the 
working classes, upon whom, in so great a 
degree, the prosperity of the country de- 
pended. The rich, who had their own 
enjoyments, and who had so many means 
of recreation, ought to consider the situa- 
tion of working men, and, in speaking of 
the humbler classes in the manufacturing 
towns, it was but justice to them to state, 
that they were less a burthen upon the 
Poor-rates than the inhabitants of the 
southern agricultural districts. For this 
they deserved great praise. One single 
manufacture of this country afforded 
greater means of wealth and employment 
than any other in the world; he meant 
the cotton trade, of which Manchester 
might be said to be the centre; and it wag 
the duty and policy of Parliament, - to 
afford every means of necessary recreation 
to those who were engaged in it. The ins 
crease of that trade wis so great, that he 
could not help adverting to it, The 
importations of cotton, in 1781, were 
about 5,000,000lbs.; in 1800, they 
increased to 56,000,000|lbs. ;. in 1820, to 
147,000,000lbs, ; and in the year 1830, to 
250,000,000lbs. The annual value was 
36,000,000/,; the wages paid annually 
were 22,000,000/.; and the trade employed 
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of persons employed in that trade was not 
more than 50,000; and it would now 
appear, fram what he had said, that the 
present number employed was twenty-five 
times that amount. The population of 
Manchester was 187,000, and yet there 
was not for that immense population an 
open suitable place for exercise or recre- 
ation, ‘Ihe artizans there had no place 
to walk on Sundays, and near that town 
and other such places, the working man 
and his family were met on the road with 
notices against trespass, and the inhos- 
pitable intimation of spring-guns, and 
steel-traps. It happened, that there was 
a Benevolent Society formed at Manches- 
ter, to protect the working classes in the 
enjoyment of footpaths, which were too 
often attempted to be closed up against 
them, and from the exertions of that 
society, which were necessarily limited, 
the greatest advantages had followed ; for 
they had preserved for the working man 
many of his limited comforts, of which he 
would otherwise have been deprived. He 
‘did not mean to dwell on the probable in- 
crease of population, with the view of ad- 
vancing arguments in favour of his propo- 
sition, but it was a matter well worthy of 
consideration, and had been ably discussed 
in a work lately published by Mr. Babbage 
on the ‘‘ Economy of Manufactures.” 
‘Other considerations besides the public 
health ought to induce Members to con- 
sider this subject very seriously; but a 
comparison of the number of deaths in 
10,000 persons, before they reached twenty 

ears old, in various situations, would show 

ow material such outlets were to health. 
He would call the attention of the House 
to a subsequent statement upon this point. 
The number of deaths were — in a healthy 
county, 3,700 out of 10,000; ina marshy 
county, 4,200 out of 10,000; in London, 
4,500 out of 10,000; in Carlisle, 5,600 
out of 10,000; in Preston, Stockport, 
Wigan, and Bury, 6,000 out of 10,000. 
In Leeds the loss of life was still greater 
in proportion, being more than 6,000 out 
of every 10,000 persons, before they reached 
the age of twenty-one. This evidence 
showed how -absolutely nevessary it was, 
that everything possible should be done to 
premote longevity. In London, it was 
notorious, that there were many hundreds 
who knew what the country was only by 
description of the pastoral ruralities of 
Hampstead and Highgate. He did not 
put it, however, merely on the ground of 
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health. Of late years, there had been a 
growing disposition to decry the amuse- 
ments of the poor, and wakes and fairs 
had been abolished for their immorality ; 
but those who abolished them were bound 
to find a substitute, or to incur the sus- 
picion of canting hypocrisy. He was per- 
suaded that if due outlets were provided, 
the consumption of spirits would decrease, 
aud mechanics, instead of sotting in ale- 
houses, would rejoice in the opportunity of 
enjoying the open air. At present, the 
poor workman in the large manufacturing 
towns, was actually forced into the public 
house, there being no other place for him 
to amuse himself in. Independently of 
this, it was well known that healthy happy 
men were-not disposed to enter into eon- 
spiracies. Want of recreation generated 
incipient disease, and disease, discontent ; 
which, in its turn, led to attacks upon the 
Government. Another argument he begged 
to address to the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade, and it was this—that the 
consumption of manufactured goods would 
be increased by enabling the lower orders 
of both sexes to display their neatness or 
their finery. Plain men, like himself, 
and like the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, were content, perhaps, to 
wear coats only because they kept them 
warm; but the greater part of mankind 
sported dress, because they thought they 
appeared in it to advantage. The maid- 
seryant and the mechanic’s daughter took 
as much pride in displaying her rich 
ribbons, as a lady her fine equipage, or 
a duchess her diamonds. In his mind, 
this feeling ought to be encouraged, as it 
promoted cleanliness, decency, and self- 
respect. If such persons had no oppor- 
tunity of appearing in public walks, they 
lost a great stimulus to industry, and that 
industry would always increase in propor- 
tion as it afforded the means of indulging 
in such becoming luxuries. Fathers and 
mothers, also, were naturally happy in 
seeing their children well dressed, and in 
showing them to other people. When 
the late Sir James Mackintesh was ex- 
emplifying the progress of society, he 
showed the different stages by which men 
advanced in civilization, and in tracing 
that progress from the actual wants of 
nature to the enjoyments of luxuries, he 
proved how necessary it was to attend to 
the principle which he had just laid down. 
If the working classes were not allowed. to 
indulge in such pardonable vanity they 
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would have recourse to pernicious prac- 
tices. He conceived therefore that public 
walks would not only promote the health 
and morality of the people, but be bene- 
ficial to the mere wealth of the country. 
It would, of course, be expected from him 
to state, how he intended to remedy the 
evils of which he complained. He should 
first propose that a Select Committee be 
appointed to consider what was the best 
plan that could be devised, and to that 
Committee he should entirely commit the 
subject, inviting also the attention of any 
hon. Member who might take an interest 
in the matter. At first the House might 
perhaps be deterred from its consideration 
by an apprehension that public walks 
could not be erected but at too great an 
expense. In his opinion ‘the expense 
would not be so considerable as was sup- 
posed. To provide such walks as he 
wished for, there would be no necessity for 
carriage-ways, and there were in the neigh- 
bourhood of some large towns commons 
which might be advantageously used for 
the objects which he had in view. The 
interior of such open spaces might be 
beneficially used for grazing and other 
purposes, whilst they were surrounded by 
such walks as would afford exercise and 
recreation to the people. It would cost 
little; for example, to have a space like 
that beautiful walk Christchurch Meadows. 
Several of the Corporations were also 
possessed of lands and open spaces which 
might be profitably applied for similar pur- 
poses. They were, besides, several of the 
public roads on the sides of which there 
might be erected public walks upon the 
plan of the Boulevards in Paris. These 
might be ornamented with trees and other 
decorations affording all the means of 
recreation which he desired. The exten- 
sive commons which joined extensive 
towns, such as those at Coventry, might 
be well laid out in public walks. There 
were several such commons and fields 
which, by draining, would become valuable 
property, besides affording the means of 
exercise which the people so much re- 
quired. What he meant to suggest in the 
Committee was, that any town raising a 
sum by subscription or otherwise for the 
purpose of building public walks should 
receive a certain proportion of money 
from the public Treasury, upon the same 
principle as money had been advanced for 
the building of new Churches; and that 
Commissioners should be appointed to 
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prevent any waste of this money. If in 
those Churches a provision was made of 
free seats for the poor, he saw no reason 
why free walks should not be also secured 
to them. He was quite sure the public, 
when they knew the purpose for which 
this money was granted, would not 
grumble at the expenditure. He also felt 
confident that the humbler classes, when 
they knew that it was expended for the 
improvement of their own condition, would 
accept it gratefully, and take it as an 
earnest of the kind intentions of the Legis- 
lature towards them. By attention to 
these and other apparently unimportant 
matters, he was sure the wealthy would 
reap a rich harvest of reward in the happi- 
ness and contentment of the humbler 
classes of the community. The hon. 
Member then moved, “ That a Select 
Committee be appointed to consider the 
best means of securing open spaces in the 
immediate vicinity of populous towns, as 
public walks calculated to promote the 
health and comfort of the inhabitants.” 
Mr. Baldwin seconded the Motion, and 
acquiesced in most of the doctrines laid 
down by the hon. Member. He thought, 
however, that the health of the working 
people would be more effectually preserved 
by attention to the cleanliness and ventila- 
tion of their houses, and by the widening 
of the narrow lanes and the lighting of 
the passages in large towns. In his pro- 
gress through England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, he had observed a great want of 
attention to these particular points, which, 
from experience, he could say were most 
essential, not only to the comfort but to 
the health and existence of the poor. He 
did not undervalue the advantages of 
public walks, or other means of necessary 
recreation ; but cleanliness and the venti- 


lation of houses, which were too much 


neglected in large towns, were more 
essential than public walks. 

Mr. Lambagreed with the hon. Member, 
that the subject of the health of the lower 
orders was of much importance to the 
Legislature, but he doubted whether much 
more might not be done to promote the 
object of the hon. Member by Magistrates 
of towns than by Parliament. He did 
not see how the Legislature could effect 
the object which the hon. Member had 
in view; at the same time he regretted 
to say that too little attention had been 
paid to this subject at the passing of 
several of the Enclosure Bills, ‘The erec- 
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tion of public walks could. best be 
effected by local legislation. .At the 
same. time, he had no objection to the trial 
of the, experiment proposed ; for it always 
gave him great pleasure to see people who 
worked hard all the week innocently enjoy- 
ing themselves on Sunday. He hoped that 
nothing would, at any time, be attempted 
to cloud the general sunshine of the 
cheerful Sabbath in this country. 

Mr, Faithful cordially approved of the 
Committee. In general the small and old 
towns enjoyed walks of this description, 
and he hoped that all the large and 
modern would not be left without these 
conveniences. 

Mr. Lennard also approved of the prin- 
ciple of the Motion. He begged to take 
advantage of that occasion to suggest to 
the noble Lord at the head of the Woods 
and Forests the expediency of throwing 
open the grounds of the Regent’s Park, 
which had been so long closed; to the 
public. Contrary to the explicit under- 
standing.of the Government and the 

ublic on their being first laid out they 
had been kept closed under various pre- 
tences, of which the most feasible—the 
necessity of protecting the young trees— 
was no longer valid. He hoped the public 
would be no longer deprived of their right 
out of a mere consideration for the whims 
of the occupants of villas in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mr. Potter said, he felt greatly obliged 
to the hon. member for Shrewsbury for 
his repeated exertions upon this subject, 
and was sure, if the plan of having open 
spaces near large towns was adopted, the 
best results would follow. As the hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to Manchester, 
where he (Mr. Potter) had so long resided, 
he wished to confirm his statement as to 
the great want.of open spaces for the re- 
creation and health of the inhabitants. 
The county of Lancaster, it was well 
known, contained several large towns, 
but they were nearly all deficient in suit- 
able places where the people could walk 
out. The hon. member for Shrewsbury 
had also alluded to the Manchester Asso- 
ciation for the Preservation of Footpaths. 
He had been connected with the Society 
from its commencement, and could bear 
testimony.to the great good it had done. 
Such wastheconstant desire to stop up foot- 
paths, that had it not been for the exertions 
of the Manchester Society, he believed there 
would .at this time have been very few 
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foot-paths left within ten miles of Man- 
chester. The hon. Secretary had also 
spoken of the rights of the poor, and the 
preservation of public roads being pro- 
vided for in Enclosure Bills., With the 
permission of the House he would mention 
a circumstance which occurred only yes- 
terday, relative to enclosures. He was on 
a Committee on. an Enclosure Bill in 
Wilts ; on referring to that clause relative 
to the Commissioners having the power 
to divert, turn, and stop up foot-paths, 
he proposed a clause to the effect, that no 
road should be diverted or stopped up 
until the authority of the inhabitants in 
Vestry assembled was first obtained ;_ but 
he was told by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee (the hon. member for Wiltshire) 
that such a clause could not be introduced 
in a private Bill, but that the General 
Enclosure Act might be altered. He.en- 
tirely concurred in the Motion before the 
House, and hoped the Committee would 
be granted. 

Mr. Fergus. O’Connor feared, that no 
Legislative enactment could be made to 
apply to any such evil, or, produce any 
such remedy as that in the contemplation 
of the hon. Gentleman. The hon. Member 
who had brought forward the measure had 
spoken of the beauty of the capital and 
its magnificent river; he could also speak 
of the beauties of Dublin and its river. 
There was this sad difference, however, 
between them. In the environs of the 
one were seen boards with the words, 
‘* Beware of spring guns and steel traps ;” 
in the other, were muskets and bayonets 
without any caution to beware. 

Mr. Portman said, that, in his opinion, 
the stopping up of foot-paths was one of 
the greatest causes of the want of sufficient 
opportunities of air and exercise for the 
humbler classes, and he hoped the House 
would not allow any opportunity to pass 
of doing al] that legislation could do to 
prevent any further extension of that evil. 
He intended very soon to bring in a Bill, 
to which a clause might, with perfect pro- 
priety, be added, which would render the 
stopping up of foot-paths extremely diffi- 
cult. Directing his observations more 
particularly to the noble Lord at the head 
of the Woods and Forests Department, he 
expressed a hope that the time was not 
distant when the whole of the Regent's 
Park would be open to the public... As 
to the project which had that evening 
been brought before them by his hon. 
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friend behind him, he confessed it did 
strike his mind that there were consider- 
able difficulties in the way of carrying any 
such plan into effect—there was obviously 
a want of-funds—whence then were the 
meansto come? He deprecated anything 
in the nature of additional taxation, either 
general or local. 

Mr. Harvey said, that the arbitrary 
power lately assumed by Magistrates in 
closing foot-paths had engendered much 
discontent among the poorer classes, who 
were thereby shut out from all means of 
wholesome recreation. It should be a 
Standing Order of the House, that no 
Enclosure Act should receive its sanction 
till such rights of the poor as might be 
involved should be minutely inquired into. 
There were more notices of motions for 
Enclosure Bills since the commencement 
of the present Session, than had ever been 
given, he believed, in an equal length of 
time, but he had no reason to think, that 
any of them contained a specific provision 
to prevent the shutting up of foot-paths. 
Hitherto all laws had been made by the 
rich—in favour of the rich, and at the 
expense of the poor, and while that was the 
practice, or supposed to be the practice, 
the laws were not likely to be either loved 
or respected. 

Mr. Benett observed, that most great 
towns had adjoining to them spaces of 
ground, such asthehon, Member proposed, 
to enclose, or rather open, for the purposes 
of recreation. For his part he thought it 
would be much better to introduce into 
private bills clauses for this purpose, than 
to make them the subject of a public 
measure. 

Motion agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed. 


Pusric Accounts.] Mr. Hume, in 
rising to call the attention of the House 
to the state of the Public Accounts, said it 
was not his intention to institute any com- 
parison between the mode of keeping the 
national accounts adopted in this kingdom 
and plans pursued in any other country, 
but to point out to the House the impro- 
priety of the proceeding of voting money 
for each particular department separately, 
in total ignorance of the aggregate expense 
of the whole. Every statement of ac- 
counts, as yet presented to that House, had 
been defective, at least in one respect— 
none of them had ever stated what was 
the whole annual receipts and expendi- 
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ture of the kingdom. Several sums of 
money were paid away by the Government 
over which that House had no control ; 
and he considered the existence of two 
funds, out of which the expenses of Go- 
vernment were defrayed (one, the consoli- 
dated fund, and the other that which was 
annually voted by Parliament), to be a 
cause of great inconvenience, It appeared, 
from a paper presented to the House, that 
the sum voted by Parliament for the ex- 
penses of last year, was 17,782,0002. On 
looking at this account, one would natu- 
rally suppose, that it was a statement of 
the whole expenditure of the country; it 
was, indeed, the whole of the money over 
which the House had any control; but 
the amount actually paid away was 
51,000,0002. What, he asked, was the 
cause of this difference? In the first 
place, there were nearly 4,000,000/. paid 
for the collection of the revenue, which 
was never brought into the public ac- 
counts. The only statement of the total 
expenditure laid before the House, was 
the annual finance account, moved for 
last year, by an hon. Member, and the 
value of which he was ready to admit. 
That, however, had only reference to the 
past year, and, in his opinion, it was 
highly desirable that a similar account 
should be presented applicable to the 
coming year, and that a detailed state- 
ment of the expense and numbers of the 
different departments should be in one 
sheet, in order to enable the Members of 
that House to judge whether, by a conso- 
lidation of some of the boards, or by any 
other alteration which might be deemed 
advisable, the mode of conducting the 
business of the country could be simpli- 
fied, and the expense reduced. He be- 
lieved that if a detailed account of the 
various Boardsof Excise, Customs, Stamps, 
&c., were put into Members’ hands, they 
would be of opinion, that one-third of the 
present number of Commissioners would 
be sufficient to transact the business. By 
a return lying on the Table it appeared 
that, in some ports in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, the expense of the establish- 
ment of custom-house officers amounted 
to twice as much as the whole of the 
Customs collected in them, The cause of 
this, he belieyed was to be discovered in 
the practice, formerly followed, of giving 
to such of the Representatives of those 
places as voted with the Administration of 
the day, the power of appointing to all 
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Government offices in them. He hoped 
that the time for such practices had now 
passed by. Since the year 1797 a consi- 
derable increase had taken place both in 
the expense of the public establishments 
and the number of officers employed. He 
was ready to admit that a great reduc- 
tion had been of late years effected in 
several of these establishments; but he 
was of opinion that, with regard to the 
departments employed in the collection of 
the public revenue, a much greater ap- 
proximation might be made than now 
existed to the scale of 1797, if a detailed 
account of their expenditure was annually 
laid before Parliament. It was his object 
to obtain, in one account, a statement of 
the gross revenue and expenditure of the 
country. The papers on the Table stated 
that expenditureto amount to 46,300,0001., 
which sum wag 3,000,000/. or 4,000,0002, 
less than the amount actually expended. 
1,315,0007. were annually paid away to 
defray the expense of the Custom-house 
department and the preventive service, 
not one shilling of which was under the 
control of Parliament. In like manner, 
1,140,000/. were paid to defray the ex- 
pensesof the Excise department ; 238,000/. 
for the expenses of both Houses of Par- 
liament ; and 212,0002, as allowances to 
the junior branches of the Royal Family, 
without the sanction of Parliament being 
annually obtained for such payments. 
When pensions were once granted, the 

were insed on the Consolidated Fund, 
over which that House had no control, nor 
any particular knowledge, unless when a 
detailed account was called for. He con- 
sidered that an account of all pensions 
and all allowances made to the civil 
officers of the Government, as well as the 
salaries of the Judges, ought annually to 
appear in the Estimates, together with a 
reference to the several Acts of Parliament 
by which they were authorized to be paid ; 
so that hon. Members might be able to 
know whether they were such as should 
be reduced in amount, or altogether dis- 
continued. There was a gross sum of 
412,000/, paid for judicial services, and, if 
Members had an opportunity of seeing 
how that large sum was appropriated, he 
was sure many of them would agree 
with him in thinking that*some of the 
Judges were paid too much. Every item 
of the 51,000,0007. expended should be 
laid before the House, and an estimate 
might also be produced of the supposed 
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produce of every tax. Even when a tax 
was partially repealed, there could be no 
difficulty in estimating what it was sup- 
posed the part which remained might 
produce. When the expense of printing 
for that House amounted to 100,000/., he 
could not understand the reason why these 
accounts were not given in detail; it 
surely could not be on account of the cost. 
It was true, that after these pensions and 
salaries were paid, some statement of them 
was laid on the Table, but what he want- 
ed was, that a detailed account should be 
presented before a single shilling was 
voted; and that they should have the 
whole number of men in the service of the 
country, and the expense attending them, 
stated in one sheet, The House was to 
be called upon to vote 27,000 seamen and 
marines for the current year. Now, of 
that number, 9,000 were marines; and 
out of that 9,000, 5,000 were always on 
shore. That was a circumstance that was 
entirely overlooked when the House was 
called upon to vote the number of the 
army. He therefore contended that the 
amount of the expense and force of all 
these different establishments should be 
laid before the House in one sheet. Why, 
he should like to know, could not the 
Estimates, in all their details, he made out 
by the 15th of January? If they were 
prepared at that period, the Members of 
that House would have time to consider 
what reductions could be effected. He 
repeated that, until they had a statement of 
every shilling of the public expenditure 
and receipts before them, their accounts 
would never be in a satisfactory state. He 
did not think that to be an honest account 
which stated the whole expenditure of the 
nation to be 46,000,000/., when, in fact, 
it amounted to 51,000,000/. His object 
was to obtain the means by which the 
people might be enabled to judge of the 
whole amount of taxation to be raised, 
and the whole amount of payments to be 
made in the course of the year; as well 
as the number of individuals employed in 
the naval, military, and civil establish- 
ments of the country. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving—‘ That there be 
laid before this House estimates of the 
gross receipts of the public income of the 
United Kingdom, under separate heads, 
for the year 1833, in order to show the 
total public income for that year: of all 
payments to be made for the public ser- 
vice, in every department, under separate 
M 2 
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heads, under any Act or vote of Parlia- 
ment, stating the several Acts authorizing 
the same, in order to show what will be the 
total public expenditure in 1833 :—Esti- 
mates, in detail, stating the number of each 
class of persons employed, and the rate 
of pay and emoluments of each class, 
under separate heads; of the charges of 
management for the collection of the re- 
venues of Customs, Excise, Post-Office, 
Stamps, Land and Assessed taxes, Crown 
lands, and other small branches of revenue, 
for the year 1833; stating by what autho- 
rity those payments are made: Esti- 
mates, in detail, of all payments to be 
made out of the public income of the 
United Kingdom in its progress to the 
Exchequer, other than chargesof collection, 
for the year 1833; distinguishing each 
kingdom, and the authority by which such 
payments are made.” 

Colonel Davies seconded the Motion. 

Lord Althorp, before he proceeded to 
reply to the hon. Member’s observations, 
begged to remind him, that the terms of 
the Motion which he had just made were 
in direct contradiction to the arrangement 
which was made last year, with respect to 
the commencement and termination of the 
financial year, and which arrangement 
was also made with the hon. Member’s 
approbation. By that arrangement the 
financial year extended from April to 
April in each year, and not as the hon, 
Member now apparently wished to fix it, 
from January to January; and with 
reference to what he himself had said on 
a former occasion relative to this matter, 
the hon. Member seemed to imply that he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) did not 
understand the nature of the change 
which had been made in the financial 
terms. Now, what he had understood the 
alteration to amount to was, that the 
House agreed to vote a partof the Estimates 
for the then ensuing year, before the year 
had commenced ; but he certainly did not 
imagine that the House meant, by its 
decision, to sanction the hon. Member’s 
demand for an estimate of the expenditure 
of the ensuing year before the present 
year had expired, for he could not see 
how it was possible for that to be done, 
By the present mode of making out the 
financial accounts, the expenditure and 
receipts of the past year were first furnished 
at the close of the financial year, and then 
the Minister proceeded to state what the 
estimated expenditure was for the current 
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year. Now, if he were to attempt to make 
any such financial statement as the hon. 
Member’s Motion would, if agreed to, re- 
quire from him, before the April quarter 
completing the year had expired, the effect 
would only be, to elicit from him a most 
confused and unsatisfactory statement, 
and such as would have the effect of 
defeating the hon. Member’s object. The 
hon. Member had made a complaint, at 
which he thought the House would feel 
considerably surprised. The hon. Member 
had asserted that the Ministers practised 
a delusion on the public, in furnishing the 
yearly retrospective balance-sheet. Now, 
he must say, that he was surprised 
to hear such a declaration from the hon. 
Member, for the balance-sheet was fur- 
nished solely in consequence of his own 
suggestion. The hon. Member had also 
complained that a part only of the yearly 
expenditure came under the observation 
and control of Parliament—namely, that 
which was included in the votes of the 
Committee of Supply. Now, it certainly 
was very true, that the money which was 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund was 
not voted every year; but that fund was 
at the disposition of Parliament, and the 
House had the power, at any time, of re- 
pealing the Acts by which the Consolidated 
Fund had been devoted to the purposes 
to which it was now applied, and the only 
reason why that part of the expenditure 
which was provided for by the Consoli- 
dated Fund was not brought before the 
House, together with the Estimates was, 
because the Act of Parliament had fixed 
the exact amount of that payment, where- 
as the supplies depended upon the ex. 
penditure from year to year. It was his 
intention, and indeed a bill was in pre- 
paration, which would be ready when the 
immediate press of business had been dis- 
posed of, whereby the Exchequer would 
in future be put under such a regulation 
as he trusted would be satisfactory; by 
that arrangement the whole amount of 
the gross revenue would be carried to the 
account of the Exchequer on the one side, 
and the gross expenditure on the other; 
and when this change was effected, he 
should have no objection to furnish every 
one of the accounts in detail. He should 
also think it proper that the House be 
called upon to vote all the Estimates in 
one gross sum, but as the accounts were at 
present made up, the contingencies ren- 
dered it impossible to say prospectively 
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what amount of expenditure would be 
necessary. ‘The hon. Member had com- 
plained that there was at present no 
account furnished of the gross revenue of 
the country. Now, the hon. Member must 
have said what he did not mean, for it 
could not have escaped his observation 
that the very first sheet of the financial 
accounts contained the gross amount of 
the revenue: [Mr. Hume—Yes; but not 
the gross amount of last year’s revenue :] 
So the hon. Member wanted the Estimates 
of the present year—even before the past 
year’s services were brought to a close. 
However, to pass tothe hon. Member’s other 
objections, the only data from which any 
Estimates could be prospectively calcu- 
lated, must be taken from those of the 
preceding year; but he did not know that 
the gross revenue of the preceding year 
could form any basis for a calculation as to 
the receipts of any subsequent period. The 
hon. Member was well aware that Ministers 
were always ready to give him whatever 
accounts he wished for. The hon. Mem- 
ber had observed that the expenses at- 
tendant on the collection of the revenue at 
some of the outports exceeded the amount 
of the revenue received, and that the 
establishments exceeded the value of the 
services rendered by them. Now the hon. 
Member had totally laid aside the consi- 
deration, that the Custom-house officers 
at these ports were placed there as much 
for the prevention of smuggling as for the 
purposes of collecting the revenue, and 
though he was perfectly ready to admit 
the amount of revenue collected by them 
did not equal the cost of their mainte- 
nance, yet they must continue to support 
those establishments or else smuggling 
would be carried on to such an extent as 
to injure the fair trader, whom the Govern- 
ment was bound to protect. The hon. 
Member had referred also to the expenses 
incurred by the two Houses of Parliament, 
and had expressed a desire to have the 
accounts of those expenses laid before the 
House. Now he had no objection what- 
ever to comply with the hon. Member’s 
desire, and as some remark might bemade 
relative to thé large charge incurred for 
printing, he would in particular specify 
the exact sum paid to the printer, and if 
the hon. Member wished for it, the exact 
expenses to which each individual Member 
had put the country, by calling for printed 
documents. The hon. Member had also 
observed, that the House ought to have 
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the whole force of the country brought at 
once before them when the estimates were 
produced. Now that part of the hon. 
Member’s wishes was already complied 
with, and if he wanted to have the num- 
bers stated in one sheet, he could easily 
have his desire gratified. But he must say, 
that the hon. Member’sdesire for accounts 
often led him to make such demands as, 
when complied with, were totally useless 
and very expensive to make up. Whilst 
on this subject he would take the oppor- 
tunity of stating, that the present Lord 
Chief Justice had agreed to perform his 
duties for the reduced salary of 8,000/. a 
year, instead of 10,000/., which his pre- 
decessors received, who had also enjoyed 
the advantages of a place, from which he 
received something very considerable. The 
present Lord Chief Justice, his hon. friend, 
had readily consented to accept the office 
on the reduced salary, and they thought 
that the opportunity for reducing the scale 
of salaries was now come, and ought to 
be seized. He had already stated the in- 
tentions of the Government to bring for- 
ward a bill regulating the Exchequer, so 
as to show the gross revenue on one side, 
and the gross expenditure on the other, 
and when that Bill was brought into oper- 
ation the House would have a check over 
the income and expenditure which it did 
not now possess; and also an opportunity 
of criticizing the accounts more narrowly. 
He admitted, that at present the House 
had no check over the expenses incurred 
for the collection of the revenue, but by 
the arrangements which he proposed to 
effect by this Bill that evil would be re- 
medied. 

Mr. Hume wished to make one observa- 
tion. Some hon. Members had indulged in 
a laugh on hearing the noble Lord assert, 
that the commencement and termination 
of the financial year, as at present arrang- 
ed, had met with his approval, supposing 
most probably, that the alteration had 
originated in a proposal of his own. But 
he would beg to recall to the noble Lord’s 
recollection, that the proposition which he 
made in the Committee on this matter 
had been negatived, and he and his hon. 
friend (Mr. Warburton), who sat near him, 
were over-ruled upon this matter, the 
recommendation for altering the period 
of the financial year to its present dura- 
tion having been subsequently suggested 
by the hon. member for Abingdon. If 
the noble Lord, however, felt it to be in- 
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convenient to furnish the Returns com- 
prised in his Motion, he would not press 
for them. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Privaie 


Private Licutrnovusss.| Mr. Hume 
said, that he had now a Motion to sub- 
mit to the House, which was of consider- 
able importance tothe whole of the shipping 
interest of this country—he meant the 
charges to which they were subjected for 
the maintenance and expense of Light- 
houses on the coast. He (Mr. Hume) had 
first brought this question under the con- 
sideration of the House in the year 1821, 
when a Committee was appointed, who 
gave in a Report, in which hon. Members 
would find the amount of charge stated, 
to which the shipping interest was sub- 
jected on this account. He was bound to 
say, that since the Report of that Com- 
mittee was made, much had been done to 
relieve the shipping interest from this 
charge; but, as ample details of the im- 
provements recommended would be found 
in the Report alluded to, he would not 
trouble the House by repeating them. 
The complaint which he had now to make, 
was, that the King’s prerogative was 
grossly abused in renewing leases of light- 
houses to private individuals, and for their 
private benefit. In the Report laid before 
the House in 1823,relative to the shipping 
interest, it was recommended that all 
lighthouses should be placed under the 
direction of the Trinity-house, and that no 
charge should be made for them beyond 
the exact amount expended for their 
maintenance; but, notwithstanding that 
recommendation, the leases of the light- 
house of Dungeness (which was let to Mr. 
Coke), and those of Harwich and Orford- 
ness, had been renewed since that period on 
terms which entailed an annual expense 
of 30,0002. on the shipping interest. That 
such a scandalous abuse should exist was 
astonishing, and he thought that the ship- 
ping interest should use every endeavour 
to rid themselves of it. In order to show 
the extent of the injury, he would read 
what the Report said on the subject of 
three of the private lighthouses only. It 
appeared, that from the Winterton light- 
house—the proceeds of which are divided 
equally between Lord Braybrooke and the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and 
from which Returns had only been given 
for twenty-one months from the expiration 


of the old lease—that in these twenty-one | 
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months Lord Braybrooke received, after 
all the expenses of maintaining the light- 
house and keeping up the lights had been 
paid, 11,000/., and the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests a like sum; so that 
by this light-house alone a tax of 22,000/. 
was laid on the shipping interest. He 
had brought the subject before the House 
in 1823, when several Members had stated 
their opinions on it; and at that time two 
Ministers of the Crown pledged themselves, 
that as the leases of private light-houses 
fell in they should not be renewed, yet 
they had been renewed. He considered 
that this was exercising the King’s prero- 
gative to an extent which was contrary to 
the Constitution, for the King had no 
right to tax any class of his subjects; and 
if his Majesty’s prerogative could be exer- 
cised in this instance to lay a tax on the 
shipping interest, he (Mr. Hume) saw no 
reason why it should not be so far stretch- 
ed as to lay taxes on other classes. The 
lighthouses of Winterton and Orfordness 
had yielded to the family of Lord Bray- 
broke 17,000/, a year for the last twenty- 
one years; and it was absurd to say, that 
because that family had enjoyed this reve- 
nue for so many years, it should continue 
to enjoy it. Dungeness yielded a revenue 
to Mr. Coke of 8,000¢. a year, and Har- 
wich 4,0002. There were many other 
private lighthouses, but he only alluded 
to those of which the leases had lately 
expired, and of which the Government 
promised that the leases should not be 
renewed, Since the Report of the Com- 
mittee was miade, the recommendation 
made by them had been acceded to, and 
the charge levied for those lights had been 
reduced by one-half; buthe(Mr.Hume) was 
prepared to show that a still greater reduc- 
tionought tobe made. Inthe year 1828, the 
amount levied for light-houses in England 
by the Trinity-house, was 69,0002. in 
Scotland 34,0001, and in Ireland 36,0001.; 
which, with the amount, levied for the 
three private lighthouses which he had 
already mentioned, came to 169,000. 
This was exclusive of other private light- 
houses, of which he could not ascertain 
the revenue, as they did not choose to 
make any return; but he thought that he 
was not far wrong in saying, that the 
whole sum raised on the shipping interest, 
for the support of light-houses, amounted 
to from 180,000J. to 190,000/. The whole 
system required revision, and to be placed 
under different management from what it 
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was at present, The members of the Tri- 
nity-house were naval men—he had oppor- 
tunities of observing them for ten years, 
and had satisfaction in saying, that he 
thought they did their duty. The brethren 
of that institution were composed of 
West - India and East-India captains, 
with a mixture of persons connected 
with trade and shipping, all of whom 
understood the business to which they 
were appointed; but what was the case 
with those who had charge of the light- 
houses in Scotland? He held in his hand 
a list of the Board of Commissioners for 
the Northern Lighthouses, and he would 
put it to the House whether they were 
fitted for the duties connected with that 
office. ‘The first name on the list was the 
late Lord Advocate for Scotland, and next 
came the Solicitor General. The Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh came next, and then 
followed the Lord Provost of Glasgow 
(whom he had the pleasure of seeing oppo- 
site to him); the Provosts of Aberdeen and 
Inverness; and the Sheriffs of Lanark, 
Argyle, Orkney, &c., all of them lawyers, 
and without a single naval man among 
them. He would leave it to the House to 
say whether these were the most proper 
persons to manage light-houses. The fact 
was, that they had a clever engineer to 
whom the whole management was con- 
fided. The idea of trusting sucha matter 
to persons like the Provost of Glasgow, or 
the Provost of Inverness—or, indeed, any 
other Provost, was quite preposterous, 
But if matters were bad in Scotland, they 
were worse in Ireland. In Dublin there 
was what was called a Ballast Board, 
which managed the light-houses, and 
raised 36,000/. for that purpose. The 
Board consisted of bankers, magistrates, 
and persons of all classes, excepting naval 
men—there was not one naval man in the 
Ballast Board; yet, to that Board was 
confided the care of those lighthouses, in 
which the whole shipping interest was so 
much concerned. He thought, that on a 
subject of so much importance, it was the 
duty of the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
carry some measure through, which would 
put it on a proper footing. It was more 
especially that officer’s duty, now when so 
many complaints were daily made of the 
distress felt by the shipping interest ; but 
whether that class was distressed or not, 
he. considered that where an annual 
expense of nearly 200,000/. was in- 
curred on lighthouses alone, it behoved 
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Government not to pass it over without 
inquiry, and without giving every possi- 
ble relief to the shipping interest. He 
(Mr. Hume) was aware, that the subject 
was fenced with charters, which might be 
rather difficult to overcome, but he did 
not think that these would offer an insur- 
mountable obstacle. He had no objection 
that the Trinity House should have the 
management of the lighthousesin England, 
but while Scotch Provosts and lawyers, 
and Irish bankers and Magistrates had the 
management of them in their respective 
countries, he could not expect that they 
would be properly managed. He hoped, 
that the House would take the lights from 
these two bodies, that they would not 
allow the northern lights to shine under 
their present auspices, nor the Ballast 
Board to exercise its jurisdiction in Ire- 
land another year. He admitted, that 
great improvements had been made since 
1823, but still there was room for greater 
improvement. He repeated, that he thought 
the King had no prerogative to laya tax 
upon the people by means of these lights, 
or if he had, that he might as well tax 
any class of his subjects in any other way. 
There was another point connected with 
this subject to which he wished to allude. 
Since the reciprocity system was intro- 
duced, by which foreign vessels were ex- 
empted from paying lighthouse dues, the 
Government paid to the private light- 
houses all the extra dues which should 
have been paid by foreign ships but for 
that arrangement; so that the Govern- 
ment actually paid money out of the pub- 
lic purse to those private lighthouses, 
over and above the large sums which were 
paid by the owners of ships in this coun- 
try, which they ought never to pay. The 
question was one of greater importance 
than was supposed, and he hoped that 
Government would take some measures to 
have it placed on a proper footing. The 
hon. Member concluded, by moving for 
Returns— 

“‘ Of the gross and nett revenue collected 
for lighthouse duties from shipping, and 
from the consolidated customs for foreign 
vessels, for each of the lighthouses at 
Harwich, Dungeness, the Smalls, the Long- 
ships, and Burnham, in each of the four 
years, 1828, 1829, 1830, and 1831; stat- 
ing the appropriation of the nett revenue in 
each year, to whom paid, the amount to 
each, and by what authority paid. 

* Of the gross and nett revenue collected 
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for lighthouse duties from shipping, and 
from the consolidated customs for foreign 
vessels, for each of the lighthouses at Win- 
tertonness, Orfordness, Hunstanston Cliff, 
county of Norfolk, and at the Northern- 
South Forelands, and for all other light- 
houses in the hands of private individuals, 
in each year, from 1823 to 1831, both 
years inclusive ; stating the appropriation 
of the nett revenue in each, to whom paid, 
the amount to each, and by what author- 
ity paid.— Also Returns 

‘** Of the several reductions and altera- 
tions of duties of lights, of buoys, of 
beaconage, and of pilotage, which have 
been effected subsequently to the year 
1822, by the Corporation of Trinity House 
of Deptford Strond, in relation to these 
duties payable to that body; showing 
what purchases of lighthouses on lease 
have been made by them, the dates when 
made, aud the terms and conditions of the 
same, Also copies or extracts of corre- 
spondence respecting purchases whichhave 
not been effected. 

“* Of the several reductions and altera- 
tions of duties of lights which have been 
effected subsequently to 1822 on light- 
houses in the hands of private individuals 
and public bodies, other than the Trinity 
House of Deptford Strond, in England. 
Similar Returns of reductions and altera- 
tions of the duties of lights in Scotland 
since 1832. Similar Returns of reduc- 
tions and alterations of the duties of lights 
in Ireland since 1822. Also an Account 

‘* Of all sums of money received by the 
Corporation of Trinity House of Deptford 
Strond, as light-money from vessels, be- 
tween Ist January 1828, and Ist January 
1832, in each year, showing the rate of 
charge under each light ; with a separate 
account of the receipt and expenditure for 
each particular light; and specifying the 
particular patent or grant, or Act of Par- 
liament, under which the same has been 
levied; also, the gross amount in each 
year of the whole of these light-duties. 

“ Return of the whole receipt and 
revenue of the Corporation of Trinity House 
of Deptford Strond; distinguishing the 
particular sources from which the same 
are derived, together with a particular and 
detailed account of the appropriation, for 
the year 1831. 

** Return, with an abstract account of 
the gross sum collected for light-duty by 
the Corporation of Trinity House of Dept- 
ford Strond; the gross amount paid by 
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the Corporation as commission for collect- 
ing the same; stating the amount of such 
commission paid to each collector, and 
the rate per cent paid to him for the col- 
lection in the year 1831. Also an account 

‘“‘ Of the gross sum collected for light- 
dues by the Commissioners of northern 
lighthouses, the gross amount paid as com- 
mission for collecting the same ; stating 
the amount of such commission paid to 
each collector, and the rate per cent 
paid to him for the collection in the year 
1831.” 

Mr. Robinson seconded the Motion. 
It would be right, he thought, to frame 
the return so as to ascertain the unexpired 
terms of existing leases to private indivi- 
duals. He thought the granting of leases 
of lighthouses was a most objectionable 
mode of remunerating those who had, or 
were thought to have, claims upon the 
Crown. Foreign nations were induced 
by our practice to impose a duty upon 
English shipping; for, as England, for in- 
stance, made French vessels pay for the 
lights upon the English coasts, France na- 
turally retaliated by making English ships 
pay a lighthouse duty on entering a French 
port. He believed that, under all govern- 
ments, the lighthouse system had been 
made one of gross jobbing, and that great 
corruption existed with respect to the 
charges. He trusted that Ministers would 
now take all these abuses into considera- 
tion, and that they would afford the public 
all the relief possible. He hoped that no 
more leases of lighthouses would ever be 
renewed. 

Mr. P. Thomson said, that he did not 
rise to offer any opposition whatever to 
the Motion of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex ; on the contrary, he was extremely 
glad that the hon. Member had brought 
the subject forward. It would be for the 
House to determine, after the papers were 
laid on the Table, in what manner it would 
deal with the question. He could not, 
however, see that the House could deal 
with it in the manner suggested by the 
hon. Member, for he could not think that 
it was feasible to deal with rights which 
had been granted to individuals by the 
Crown in the manner proposed. At the 
same time he was convinced that similar 
rights ought never to be conceded in fu- 
ture; and it was most desirable, he ad- 
mitted, that whatever pressed upon the 
shipping interests for the benefit of indi- 
viduals ought to be removed as soon as 
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possible by that House. He should be 
very happy if it could be shown that any 
agreement could be entered into, or an 
equitable system adopted, by which the 
burthens so justly complained of could 
be taken off. With respect to what the 
hon. Member had said on the subject of 
renewing the leases of two lighthouses in 
favour of two individuals after a strong 
representation had been made upon the 
subject, he could only say, that the re- 
newals had not been granted by the ad- 
ministration of which he had the honour 
to form a part; and he had always main- 
tained that these advantages ought not to 
have been conceded, but that the light- 
houses ought to have been placed under 
the direction and management of the 
Trinity House. He could not by any 
means agree, however, with the hon. 
member: for Worcester, that all govern- 
ments were inclined to job with those 
lighthouses, for on the only occasion which 
had occurred of a lighthouse coming 
within the control of the present Admi- 
nistration, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty abandoned not only what he might 
have claimed, but he conceded to the 
shipping interest even the benefit of which 
he was in actual possession. The North 
and South Foreland lights fell into Green- 
wich Hospital last year. The right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Admiralty had 
made no claim for a renewal of these 
leases upon the advantageous terms upon 
which they had been previously held, and 
he had abandoned a sum of between five 
and six thousand a year for the benefit of 
the shipping interest. He had placed the 
lights under the control of the Trinity 
House, and directed that no charges 
should be made on ships, except what 
might be found necessary in order to de- 
fray the expenses of the lights. He ac- 
knowledged that the existing system 
obliged the Government to pay money to 
foreigners which it could but ill afford: 
he meant money beyond the tax imposed 
on the shipping interests. The Govern- 
ment, however, were now making all the 
arrangements in its power in order to se- 
cure a perfect system of lights for the 
benefit of the shipping of the country. 
During the present Session of Parliament, 
he hoped to be able to submit to the 
House some plan for the generalization of 
the subject, by means of bargains to be 
made with individuals now in possession 
of these lighthouses. 
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Sir Robert Peel did not rise to contest 
the general principle that had been laid 
down upon the subject, for his own opinion 
was, that whatever might be the vested 
interests of individuals in these light- 
houses, it would be better to make a com- 
pensation to such persons, and to put the 
whole of the lights under some public de- 
partment. He rose, however, for the 
purpose of replying to the mis-statement 
that had been made by the hon. member 
for Worcester, and he most positively 
denied that there was the slightest ground 
for the imputation which the hon, Member 
had cast upon the Administration of which 
he (Sir R. Peel) had the honour of form- 
ing a part. He most positively contra- 
dicted the assertion that there had been 
any desire on the part of the late Adminis- 
tration to convert these lighthouses into a 
means of jobbing, or to draw from them 
any advantages whatever. The Duke of 
Wellington’s Administration certainly did 
renew the leases of two lighthouses in 1828 
which had fallen in during that year, and 
a right to a renewal of which was claimed 
by two individuals who possessed in them 
a vested interest. To be sure, if the lease 
had been renewed to persons who sup- 
ported the Administration in Parliament, 
or to persons whose support might be cal- 
culated upon in consequence of such re- 
newals, then he acknowledged that there 
might appear a prima facie suspicion of 
jobbing. But both of the leases had been 
renewed to a nobleman and to a Member 
of Parliament, both of whom had always 
been in habits of the most active opposi- 
tion to Ministers, and whose characters 
placed them above all suspicion that any 
such favours could influence their public 
conduct. What, then, would become of 
the suspicion that the renewals had been 
granted from motives of political jobbing? 
The two individuals to whom he had 
alluded were Lord Braybrooke and Mr. 
Coke, of Norfolk. What object, what 
motive, but a sense of justice could have 
influenced Ministers to grant the renewals 
to two such individuals? Mr. Coke’s me- 
morial had stated that the Dungeness 
lighthouse, the lease of which he wished 
to be renewed, had originally been built 
by his relative, the Earl of Thanet, at his 
own expense and upon his own ground. 
If, then, the property was his, and it was 
built upon his own estate, on what prin- 
ciple could the Government take the light- 
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pensation to the individual? The leases in 
this case had been renewed for 150 years, 
and, whether it was politic or not to re- 
new them, he hoped he had said enough 
to show that no party interest whatever 
had in the least influenced the trans- 
action. 

Mr.Pease was extremely glad that the 
hon. member for Middlesex had brought 
the subject before the House. He consi- 
dered it a subject which not only deeply 
involved the interests of the country, but 
which still more deeply involved the inter- 
ests of humanity, and the claims of that 
highly useful and meritorious class of men 
in whose welfare all persons must feel the 
most lively concern. From his local 
knowledge he was able to say, that in 
the harbours and coasts of the part of the 
country with which he was connected, the 
seamen were exposed to many risks by want- 
ing lights, owing to the expense necessary 
to be incurred if lighthouses were con- 
structed. The whole system, in his opi- 
nion, ought to be put under the control 
and management of a board of judicious, 
practical, and experienced persons, It 
had always appeared to him to be a most 
extraordinary anomaly that, whilst the 
highest persons in the State, and humane 
persons in general, were subscribing fifty 
or a hundred pounds to different societies, 
such for instance as the Marine Society, 
the Society for the Relief of Shipwrecked 
Seamen, to lifeboats, to Captain Manby’s 
contrivance, and to similar objects, there 
should be a tax levied by individuals, and 
under the sanction of the Crown, which 
was nothing more nor less than a direct 
hindrance to the preservation of lives in 
the gross. He hoped that, after the Re- 
turns now moved for should be laid on the 
Table of the House, hon. Members would 
be able to see their way clearer, and would 
proceed still further than what had been 
suggested. Whilst mariners were a class 
of their fellow-subjects, to whose welfare 
all possible attention was due, and upon 
whose safety and interests no care could 
be ill-bestowed, as their lives and property 
were exposed for the benefit of others, was 
it not a strange anomaly that their lives 
should be placed even in greater jeopardy 
than was necessary, merely because the 
lighthouses were to be taxed, in order to 
raise sums to create a fund for paying sea- 
men’s pensions? If these pensions were 
necessary, let them be raised from other 
sources. Let there not be one single 
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lighthouse the fewer by raising such funds, 
although the funds might be really well 
applied. He did not dispute the pro- 
priety of the application, but still he must 
maintain that to tax lighthouses and to 
keep down the necessary number for the 
purpose of raising a pension-fund was at 
best very bad policy. Upon the ground 
of humanity, and upon all other grounds, 
the whole subject was well worthy the at- 
tention of the House. He congratulated 
the House that, notwithstanding the 
number of new Members, its debates had 
not been more desultory; he bad even 
been amused, nay, edified, by the debates ; 
and yet he could not help expressing his 
regret and disappointment at finding that 
the House had got so far into the Session 
without coming to any practical result upon 
any point. 

Lord Ebrington rose to correct. a state- 
ment made by an hon. Member (Mr. Hume). 
That hon. Gentleman had stated the 
annual receipts of Lord Braybrooke, from 
Winterton and Orfordness, to be 22,0001, 
besides a large sum received independent 
of this. He was not aware whence the 
hon. Member derived this information, 
but he could state that it was greatly 
exaggerated. In fact, he could tell the 
House decidedly that these properties did 
not produce half that amount. He was 
far from pretending to advocate the pro- 
priety of the grant, though he was con- 
fident that the Government who made it 
had no sinister or improper motives for so 
doing. 

Mr. Hume said, he would authenticate 
his statement by reading the return sent 
in by Lord Braybrooke of the receipts, 
whence he had derived his information. On 
the expiration of the former lease, it had 
been arranged between the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests and his Lordship, 
that after the expenses had been paid, the 
subsequent profits should be divided 
between the parties so agreeing. By this 
return, it appeared that Lord Braybrooke 
had received 11,8777. for his share of the 
profits, so that, of course, 23,754/. had been 
levied in twenty-one months. This sum 
was a nett amount over and above the 
expenses. 

Lord Ebrington observed that the hon. 
Member had stated the receipts at above 
22,000. per annum. 

Mr. Hume said, if so he had madea 
mistake. When he had before brought 
this subject under the notice of the House, 
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he had been solemnly assured both by 
Mr. Herries and Mr. Huskisson, that the 
leases should not be renewed ; nevertheless 
in spite of an urgent objection made by a 
Committee from the Trinity house, the 
leases had been renewed, and the country 
thereby saddled with a burthen to the 
amount of 30,000/. a-year. 

Mr. G. F. Young strongly objected to 
any unnecessary charge upon the British 
shipping interest, which felt the present tax 
to be an intolerable grievance. While 
all the expense of these lighthouses fell 
upon the merchant service, the Royal 
Navy experienced all the benefits of them, 
without, in the least contributing to their 
maintenance. The Royal Navy should 
pay their share of the expense. He had 
been induced more particularly to make 
these observations, from information he 
had received that it was in contemplation 
to erect a new light house at the expense 
of the merchant service, the sole benefit 
of which would result to the Royal Navy. 

Captain Dundas said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was much mistaken in his opinion, for 
he held a letter from an owner of vessels 
in the merchant service, which highly 
approved of the project, as being of great 
importance to the merchant service, and 
the security of property navigating those 
parts of the Channel. Indeed, he would 
leave the question to the hon. Member’s 
father, who was a nautical man of great 
experience; and who, he was certain, 
would decide against his son, and say 
that that light, if erected, must be of great 
service to mercantile shipping in the 
Channel. 

Sir Edward Codrington observed, that 
the lights in proper situations were of 
great benefit in the service, yet there was 
a danger of their being multiplied in- 
juriously. It was a great point, and often not 
attainable, to distinguish one light from 
another, and in thinking they were off 
one, when they were off another, they 
were sure to run into danger. 

Returns ordered. 


Prince Leoroty’s Annuity.| Mr. 
Hall rose,-he said, to call the attention of 
the House to a financial statement which 
arose out of the settlement that had been 
made upon Prince Leopold, upon his 
marriage with the late Princess Charlotte. 
He held in his hand a copy of a letter 
which Prince Leopold had written to the 
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istration, and in which the prince had di- 
rected that certain sums should bedisbursed 
out of the pension he received from this 
country, and that, after such disbursements 
the balance should be paid into the Ex- 
chequer for the benefit of the public. 
The prince had directed payments to be 
made, the amount of which it was impos- 
sible for him (Mr. Hall) to determine, but 
they certainly, in appearance, formed but a 
small part of the gross amount of the pen- 
sion or annuity. His highness had di- 
rected that there should be paid out of his 
annuity certain sums to his servants, a 
certain amount of public subscriptions to 
charities to which his serene highness and 
the Princess Charlotte had subscribed, 
that the expenses of keeping up Claremont 
should be defrayed, and that, after these 
disbursements, all the balance of the 
annuity should be refunded to the public. 
A year and a half had elapsed, and it was 
to be supposed that a large surplus had 
been received into the Exchequer. The 
object of his motion was, to ascertain if 
any sum had been paid in since July, 1831, 
and what was the amount. He would 
not take up any more of the time of the 
House, but would move for an account 
of all sums of money which had been paid 
into the Exchequer out of the annuity 
granted to Prince Leopold, now king of 
the Belgians, since the 18th July, 1831. 
Lord Althorp said, that it was evident, 
by the letter which the hon. Member had 
tead, that his Majesty the king of the 
Belgians had directed that all his out- 
standing debts in England, with the keep- 
ing up of Claremont and certain other ex- 
penses, should be defrayed before the 
balance of his annuity should be paid into 
the Exchequer. He (Lord Althorp) was 
not aware upon what grounds it had been 
calculated that the debts amounted to only 
10,0002. ; but he knew that they turned out 
to be much greater than anybody expected, 
and this he must observe was very often 


‘the case, in calculations of debts. He 


could only say, that up to the present 
time, the debts of his Royal Highness 
were not discharged. The trustees whom 
the king of the Belgians had appointed, 
had found that there were such heavy 
charges upon the annuity that they de- 
clined undertaking the trust, as they were 
not aware how much they might make 
themselves liable to, or what responsi- 
bilities they might incur. Now that the 
trustees saw that the debts were nearly 
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discharged, they consented to act, and 
he believed that the intentions of the 
king of the Belgians as to paying the 
money into the Exchequer, would soon 
come into operation. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped that the hon. mem- 
ber for Monmouth would not press his 
Motion to a division. 

Mr. Hail declared, that he was not 
aware of this extraordinary state of the 
prince’s debts, but, after the noble Lord’s 
observations, he would withdraw his Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Robinson said, that he recollected 
that when the Prince Leopold had left this 
country, a great boast had been made of 
his merit, in relinquishing his annuity, and 
the public had a right to expect to derive 
some benefit from a relinquishment thus 
boasted of ; but it now turned out that as 
yet no benefit whatever had been derived 
by the people of England. The public 
could not conceive, that with such an ex- 
cessively liberal income, the prince could 
have got so deeply involved in debt, that 
in a year and a half his encumbrances and 
arrears had not been paid off. He wished 
to know, whether, even now, the king of 
the Belgians did not continue to derive 
some of his income from this country ? He 
would maintain that the grant of the 
annuity was dissolved immediately the 
prince accepted the Belgian throne, and 
became an alien to England, with opposite 
interests and connexions, 

Motion withdrawn. 


PuspiicaTion orf THE VoTES OF 
MemsBers.| Mr. Harvey said, that it 
always gave him great satisfaction when 
it was his lot to bring Motions before the 
House which so strongly recommended 
themselves to every man’s approbation, 
by their intrinsic merits and absolute 
necessity, that he felt it superfluous to 
speak at any length in their behalf. The 
notion that the votes which Members gave 
on any occasion should be concealed, 
was now so entirely exploded, that he 
doubted whether any hon. Member could 
be found who would support such a doc- 
trine. He believed, that every person 
now acknowledged that responsibility, and 
not secresy and concealment, was the 
basis of the trust reposed in the hands 
of Representatives by their constituents ; 
and that the due discharge of their duties 
mainly depended upon the fact, that the 
constituents were informed of what took 
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place in that House, and of the votes 
which their Representatives gave upon 
different occasions. He thought it most 
essential that their votes on important 
questions ought to be officially disclosed. 
If any hon. Members thought otherwise, 
to be consistent, they ought to close the 
usual channels by which the country was 
made acquainted with whatever transpired 
in that House. In a Reformed Parlia- 
ment he believed, that all hon. Members 
would be desirous that their constituents 
should know how they voted, and the 
part they took upon every occasion ; but 
when the House was composed of Repre- 
sentatives without constituents — when 
there had been no sympathy whatever be- 
tween the House and the country—when 
they had been suspected, or, what was 
worse, when they had been acting in 
direct opposition to each other, conceal- 
ment of votes was essential to Members of 
Parliament. The system was now dif- 
ferent, and he could not conceive how 
any hon. Members returned toa Reformed 
Parliament upon reforming principles, 
and professing the objects of Reform, 
could raise the shadow of an objection to 
the principle of a communication between 
constituents and Representatives, as to the 
manner they discharged the trust re- 
posed in them. Their proceedings were 
closely watched by the public, who, till the 
Reform Bill was passed, were estranged 
from the Parliament, which had no sym- 
pathy with them. Nowa sympathy had 
been restored between them, and the 
people looked with confidence to their 
deliberations. It could only be by some 
strange neglect if the feelings of the 
public should again be alienated from that 
House; and a record of their votes, 
while it made their opinions known, would 
be the best means of guarding against it. 
He would not suggest any plan of taking 
the votes, because he did not wish to 
divert the attention of the House from 
the principle, and because he knew, if he 
suggested any plan, Gentlemen would 
torture their ingenuity to devise objections 
to the details, and would lose sight of the 
main object. He would leave it to the 
known talents of the Speaker to point 
out the best mode of accomplishing the 
object he had in view. If, however, he 
were to suggest any plan, it would be, 
perhaps, that there should be a box pro- 
vided at the Table of the House, and 
one in the Lobby with “ Aye” and “ No” 
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painted thereon, into which each Mem- 
ber should drop his card. He knew 
that he should, by mentioning any plan, 
excite ridicule of the House, but, never- 
theless, he must say, that with these 
boxes, and the Members’ names printed 
on slips of paper, they might, as the 
minority went forth, put their names 
in the box in the Lobby; while the 
majority, who would stay in the House, 
might put their names in the box on the 
Table. But he did not insist upon that 
scheme, and a Committee, should the 
principle be conceded, might undoubtedly 
find means to carry it into execution. 
He wished to meet one objection, namely, 
that the Motion was proposed with a view 
to intimidation. That notion would be 
clung to by the Conservatives, who might 
say, that it was making the House of 
Commons a Political Union.. Those 
Gentlemen would say, that it was unsuit- 
able for the House to act under the terror 
of their constituency. But he thought 
that even the Conservatives must like 
to have their votes recorded, even to 
show that they had performed their duty 
in a manner unexceptionable to their 
party. There was no Gentleman, what- 
ever might be his opinions, who could 
desire to conceal his votes. He wished to 
ask the noble Lord the member for 
Norwich who cheered him, what votes 
he ever gave which he would like to have 
concealed? None, he wassure. In fact, 
the votes were already published, and the 
only question for the House was, would 
they not have it done in the best manner ? 
Now it was done in a most unsatisfactory 
manner, it was done on great occasions only, 
and then only on one side. On a late occa- 
sion, when a list of the minority who voted 
in favour of the Motion of the hon. member 
for Middlesex was published, there were 
138 names, and about twenty mistakes. 
The list of the minority was published 
on that occasion; butof course the majority 
wished that their patriotism should be 
proclaimed. Theycould not desire to hide 
their merits under a bushel. They must 
have wished for theirown gratification, and 
the gratification of their constituents, that 
it should be known in what manner they 
had discharged their duty. He could 
fancy the disappointment they must suffer 
after such a publication in the papers of 
the following day, when the votes of the 
virtuous majority could only be picked 
up by questions of “how did you vote,” 
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and ‘‘ how did you vote?” Then, again, 
the lists were to be corrected. There 
came next morning letters from this Con- 
servative Club-house and that Union to 
the Editors of newspapers, requesting 
them to insert a correction that Mr. so 
and so was in the House, and voted in the 
majority. All these things showed a laud- 
able anxiety in the Members to have 
their votes known. On these grounds he 
should propose his Motion, and take the 
sense of the House upon it. He would 
not, however, press the latter part of his 
Motion relative to the Members pairing 
off to leave their names in the vote office, 
but on the first part of the Motion he 
would take the-sense of the House. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker be requested to make 
the necessary arrangement for the taking 
of the Divisions, and for the insertion of 
them in the Votes, giving the name of 
each Member in the Majority and 
Minority.” 

Lord Stormont said, as the hon. Gentle- 
man had alluded to him, he would take 
the opportunity of delivering his opinions 
on the subject. He was returned to Par- 
liament without having given any pledge 
whatever, and he had no hesitation in 
saying that he would oppose the Motion. 
Pledges had been proposed to him, but to 
the proposition he had given a flat denial. 
He represented his own opinions in that 
House, and not the opinions of others. 
He came there determined always to 
exercise his own judgment, and act 
accordingly, and not to be guided by the 
will of any other individuals whatever. 
The Motion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman amounted to this, that there 
should be published an account of the 
proceedings of that House in respect to 
the votes given by the Members, &c.; and 
this arrangement might be very agreeable 
to those who took the popular side of the 
question. Now, he was one of those men 
who acted upon his own opinions—and he 
never would be afraid of expressing them. 
He trusted, however, that his character was 
so well known that no person would accuse 
him of doing anything which could be 
derogatory to the principles which he had 
always advocated. He well remembered 
that, in the Parliament before last, there 
was a certain red list and black published ; 
the red being the names of those who voted 
for Reform, and the black being the names 
of those who voted against it; and he 
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remembered, too, that upon one occasion 
the hon. member for Essex said, that he 
would sooner have his name appear in 
that black list in the characters therein 
displayed, than as one of the signers of 
Magna Charta. The hon. Gentleman 
wished to have an authentic account of 
the votes of all the Members published in 
the papers. That was, he thought, an 
infringement on the constitutional privi- 
leges of the House, and would only 
encourage the people to watch their pro- 
ceedings. A few days ago, as the hon. 
Member said, there was a list published 
of what was called the glorious minority 
of 138, and afterwards a list of the 
glorious majority, and in that majority he 
found his name, though he was not pre- 
sent. He regarded that as of no moment, 
and had not taken any trouble to correct 
it, as he was not ambitious of writing 
a letter to The True Sun, or any similar 
publication. Certainly, if he had been in 
the House on that occasion, he would 
have supported his Majesty's Ministers, 
because he thought that they were up- 
holding the constitutional prerogative of 
the Crown. The hon. Member said every 
Member must wish to have it known how 
he voted; he for one cared nothing about 
it. He was responsible to himself, and he 
and all the Members were responsible 
hereafter to their constituents; but at 
present he was sent there to do what 
he thought was right. If they were to 
assent to the Motion, it would be de- 
preciating the character of the House. 
On those grounds he should oppose’ the 
Motion, 

Lord Althorp could not say that he 
agreed with the noble Lord, that Members 
ought not to be responsible to their 
constituents. Every Member ought, in 
his opinion, to be responsible to his consti- 
tuents as well as to himself. At the same 
time, he did not think Gentlemen were 
bound to give pledges as to what they 
should do; but every Member should enter 
completely free to exercise his own judg- 
ment on all affairs that came before him, 
and to act as he thought best for the 
public good. His constituents, however, 
ought to judge if he acted consonant 
to their views. He, therefore, did not 
object to the Motion on the ground that 
the votes of the Members should not 
be known to their constituents. Nor 
could. he, after consideration, think that 
the publication was any breach of the 
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privileges of the House. The publication 
of the debates took place by sufferance, 
and was a breach of privilege; but the 
publication of the names of Members was 
never so considered. It was, therefore, on 
very different grounds from those assigned 
by the noble Lord, that he could not 
accede to the Motion. He could hardly 
think that the hon. Gentleman was serious 
in making it. If, when it appeared now to 
be necessary, it was difficult to get correct 
lists, he believed that the attempt to make 
those lists authentic and correct would be 
impossible. He was surprised to hear 
that doubt expressed by the hon. member 
for Middlesex, for no man knew better 
than that hon. Member the difficulty of 
making up those lists. In general it was 
known how most of the Members would 
vote before the division took place, and 
the lists were nearly finished before the 
division was taken. If it was done as 
a matter of duty, the lists would be either 
very inaccurate, or to make them accurate 
would cause great delay. Nothing could 
be more convincing of the difficulties which 
belonged to the subject, than the fact 
that the hon. mover, with all his abilities 
and ingenuity, could suggest no better 
plan than his’ two boxes. How were 
they to compel Members to put their 
names into these boxes? And how were 
they to be sure that no Gentleman ever 
put the name of another Member in by way 
ofajoke? In fact, too, the House would 
be thrown into great confusion by the 
rush of Gentlemen to the Table to put 
their names in the box. Looking at all 


these things, he must say, that he could 


not think the hon. Member meant se- 
riously to press his Motion to a division, 
particularly as the hon. Member had 
withdrawn that part of it which related 
to the pairing off of the Members. 

Mr. Warburton said, if they admitted 
the principle, a Committee might arrange 
how the votes should be recorded. The 
names were now given, and the question 
was, should they be given correctly or 
incorrectly? At times great importance 
was attached to the publication of the 
names. In Canada, the votes always 
contained the names of the majorities and 
minorities. The House of Assembly was 
not indeed so large and so numerous as 
the House of Commons, but the principle 
was the same. If they were to set earnestly 
about it, the list of the majority and 
minority might be made in ten minutes on 
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the same plan as was now followed in 
taking the divisions. He remembered 
it was once the practice for each Member 
to write his name on a slip of paper, 
and hand it in to the clerk. He was 
aware that there existed no power to 
make hon. Members do this; but if the 
House enforced it by a rule to that effect, 
it would doubtless be obeyed. If the 
hon. member for Colchester should lose 
this Motion, he would recommend him, 
on a future day, to make a Motion to 
refer it to a Committee of Inquiry to adopt 
some such plan, even as an experiment. 
Colonel Davies said, that if any practic- 
able means could be pointed out of 
taking the division accurately, he should 
acquiesce in the propriety of adopting it; 
but he thought the Motion of the hon. 
Member would make the task of drawing 
up these lists more difficult than it was at 
present. He would remind the House of 
what took place a few nights ago, in 
taking the list of the minority of 138 for 
the Motion of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex. He was one of about one dozen 


persons who were running about asking 
each Gentleman his name, and after all, 
though the division occupied forty or fifty 


minutes, he believed that no less than 
twenty names were inaccurately taken. 
He should rather endeavour to shorten 
than lengthen the divisions of the House, 
as being a great loss of public time. 
Admitting that the lists could be made out 
accurately, still he could not acquiesce in 
the Motion of the hon. Member, for the 
loss of time would be a serious evil ; but if 
it could be easily and accurately done, 
then his objections would be removed. 
Mr. Hume said, the simple question 
was, whether it was desirable that this 
should be done or not, for if desirable, 
then it could easily be done. He had 
had. 658 names called over in half an 
hour by way of experiment, and if the 
experiment were made, it would be found 
that every Member could be called and 
could answer to his name in thirty-five 
minutes. The division of a full House 
usually lasted about forty-five minutes; 
and he would undertake that, in any di- 
vision two individuals might make out the 
lists in that time by one calling over 
the names while the other wrote them 
down. He would do. it himself, and 
he would rather take the trouble of doing 
it than have it done inaccurately if his 
services could prevent errors;_ for he 
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thought accurate lists of the divisions 
of the greatest importance. Atall events, 
they might make the trial. He should 
not, however, advise them to begin with 
the boxes. He should vote for the question, 
as recognising the principle of publicity, 
and he entreated of the noble Lord that 
he would allow the experiment to be 
made. He at once admitted that a 
greater loss of time in the divisions than 
at present, if such should be the result, 
would not be advisable. 

Sir Robert Peel could not conceive 
what object could he gained by the Motion. 
At present, on every interesting question, 
the names of the majorities and minorities 
were always given. On all the great 
questions that had been diseussed in 
Parliament correct lists had been given— 
on the Catholic question —on the various 
parts of the Reform Bill, accurate lists of 
the votes had been published. He eould 
not suppose that any objection would be 
made on account of: the breach of -privi- 
lege; for, on all great questions, the 
names were known. If they were 
taken by authority, would they be more 
accurate? He believed not. No man 
could be compelled to give in his name. 
The hon. Member’s plan would be im- 
practicable; and, if practicable, it would 
not necessarily ensure accuraey. If the 
Motion were successful, it would give rise 
to many petty Motions. Members would 
often press Motions to a division which 
they would not otherwise trouble them- 
selves about, and it would lead to a great 
waste of time. It would be, in fact, a 
public nuisance. [Mr. Hume: There 
would be no inconvenience]. What! no 
inconvenience? Why, suppose a man 
voted black was white, would it be no 
inconvenience that his vote was so re- 
corded without any explanation ? Suppose 
the case of a Russian-Dutch Loan, which 
an hon. Member thought a case of profli- 
gate expenditure, and yet voted for it, 
would not that Member’s vote be erro- 
neously judged of, if the vote only were 
known without any explanation? The 
hon. Member might explain that he had 
voted so to save the Ministers—to protect 
the Reform Bill—or for some other equally 
good reason ; but those who read only the 
votes would not know that, and the hon. 
Member would be condemned. The pre- 
sent mode of managing the votes was 
better than the one proposed. He must 
add, that he thought that Members were 
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responsible to their constituents for their 
votes; but God forbid that any con- 
stituency should judge any Member from 
an individual vote. They must take all 
his votes, and his whole conduct into 
consideration. The hon. Gentleman had 
challenged him to show any inconvenience 
from this plan, and he had answered the 
challenge, by showing that a Gentleman 
who voted black was white was liable to an 
erroneous construction of his conduct. 

Mr. Hume was not ashamed of his vote 
on the Russian-Dutch Loan—he would 
vote so again—and he had published 
the lists of the majority and minority on 
that occasion. 

Captain Berkeley opposed the Motion. 
He had never given any pledge, and he 
never would give one. If his constituents 
could not trust him, the sooner the con- 
nection between them was cut the better. 

Mr, Robert Steurt said, that he was 
not in the last Parliament, but he under- 
stood from an hon. Member who was, 
that, on one occasion, thirteen divisions 
had taken place, when only forty-two 
Members were present. Now, if those 
divisions had been recorded, according 
to the hon. member for Middlesex’s 
calculation, they would have consumed 
six hours. On the occasion already 
referred to he had voted in the majority, 
and he was so little ashamed of what he 
had done, that before the list of ma- 
jority was published, he had written to 
some of his constituents to tell them how 
he had voted, He must, however, protest 
against the noble Lord’s (Stormont) doc- 
trine, that Members were not responsible 
to their constituents—that was, perhaps, 
the doctrine in the old Parliament, but it 
would not do in a Reformed Parliament. 

Mr. Aglionby would not vote for the 
plan of the hon. member for Colchester, 
but would vote for the principle. It was 
most desirable for the country to know 
the votes of every Member, and as he un- 
derstood that the hon. Member’s plan was 
not involved in the Motion, he should cer- 
tainly vote for it. 

An Hon. Member observed, that he 
could not concur with the proposition of 
the hon. member for Colchester, but he 
was willing to concur in any measure for 
giving an accurate report of the divisions 
in the House which might be practicable. 

Mr, Harvey was glad that the noble 
Lord (Stormont) had at length been 
brought to speak with some deference of 
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a popular constituency, and he hoped 
that he would soon be induced to desig- 
nate the people of England by some 
more respectful term than that of a mere 
mob. He yielded to the noble Lord in 
whatever distinction he might derive from 
his acquirements, or the accident of rank ; 
but he begged to inform the noble Lord, 
that he was not one of those Members, 
who in one Session represent one borough, 
in the next run to another, and in the 
third again change their seats. He had 
represented Colchester in six successive 
Parliaments. With respect to his Motion, 
it had been met exactly in the manner he had 
anticipated ; and he must confess that he 
was a bad tactician to give his opponents 
the handle they had laid hold of. Hon. 
Members had, for the most part, evaded 
the principle which the Motion comprised, 
and had attacked the suggestion as to 
carrying it into effect, which was no part 
ofthe Motion, Much stronger objections 
than had been urged might probably be 
found against that suggestion; but he 
proposed it as a bare expression of opin- 
ion, The decision of what was to be done 
upon the principle he wished to have re- 
cognised—he left to the highest authority 
and greatest experience in the House. 
All that he wanted was, the recognition of 
the principle of publicity being the chief 
element of popular institutions, and that, 
therefore, the constituency of the United 
Kingdom have a right to know what the 
Representatives to whom they confide 
the defence of their honour and interests 
do on their behalf. It was no answer to say 
that the plan he had suggested was im- 
practicable, for he had not the slightest 
doubt, that on a few Gentlemen meeting 
together, and turning their attention to 
the subject, a practicable plan would soon 
suggest itself. But even if it should fail, 
the experiment could do no harm. An 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think that he 
meant to convey a censure upon the 
Members of the majority in the division to 
which allusion had been so often made; 
but he considered every Gentleman, who 
voted in that majority, voted with the 
same independence as himself; and that 
independence he could assure the noble 
Lord, was as great as his own; for he 
had never, on being elected, given any 
pledge whatever. He had never acted 
under any feelings of subserviency to his 
constituency ; for in the case of the Ca- 
tholic question, he .had voted in .a way 
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which he knew to be contrary to the 
opinions of the majority of them; and he 
should do so again if a case should oc- 
eur which should render it necessary for 
him to do so, even if he should feel con- 
vinced that his vote would render it im- 
possible for him ever to enter that House 
again. The object of his Motion was, 
the affirmation of a principle, namely—that 
itwas desirable that the proceedings in that 
House should be known to the public. 
The House divided on the Resolution : 
Ayes 94; Noes 142:—Majority 48. 
Lord Althorp proposed an alteration in 
therule of the House, relativeto divisions— 
namely, that those who dissented from the 
Speaker’s decision should go forth. 
Motion agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 22, 1833. 


MinuTEs.] Petitions presented. By Lord DrivorBEN, from 
four Places in Wales; by the Earlof RopEN, from six 
Places in Ireland; by the Earl of OrForD, from’ Market 
Harborough and Farndon; by Lord SurFieLD, from 
Thetford and Perth ; and by a Right Reverend PRELATE, 
from Bassingham,—for the Abolition of Slavery.—By the 
Marquess of CHOLMONDELY, from Falkingham; and by 
Lord Sattroun, from Dores, Inverness,—for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Earl of RopEx, 
from Leslie (Scotland), against the existing System of 
Church Patronage. 


Suppression oF DisturBANCES (IRE- 
LAND).] Earl Grey moved the third read- 
ing of the Bill for the Suppression of Dis- 
turbances in Ireland. 

Lord Teynham said, that though he was 
aware that his feeble opposition would 
avail little, however humble might be his 
powers, he could not refrain from em- 
bracing this last opportunity of raising his 
voice against a measure which appeared to 
him to be one of the most violent invasions 
of the Constitution ever perpetrated on un- 
happy Ireland, and one which was likely 
to be attended with the most prejudicial 
consequences to both countries. No man 
was more anxious than himself for the con- 
tinuance of the Union between England 
and Ireland; no man was more anxious 
to see all disturbances cease, and the ques- 
tion of repeal set at rest. But did the 
noble Ear! believe that this Bill could pos- 
sibly have such an effect? What other 
effect could it possibly have than that of 
adding to the irritation which already ex- 
isted there, and of increasing that spirit of 
resistance which had already proved itself 
so powerful, and which was spreading so 
widely. Instead of seeking to conciliate 
the Irish—instead of trying to gain their 
affections, the noble Earl’s Bill would tend 
to alienate them more and more from the 
English nation, and make them still more 
desirous of repeal, and even of separation, 
than they were at present. He most 
deeply deplored this measure—he most 
deeply deplored that it should have been 
even brought forward by the noble Earl at 
the head of his Majesty’s Government, be- 
cause he was convinced that noble Earl 
was one of the most honest Ministers this 
country ever had; but he feared that he 
rx acting under some strange delu- 
2 
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sion or infatuation — God knew what; 
ani he feared he would hereafter have oc- 
casion to repent it. If the noble Earl had 
only read, with the same attention which he 
had bestowed upon them, the returns which 
were laid upon their Lordships’ Table that 
day, he would be perfectly convinced that 
the state of Ireland had, for some time past, 
been progressively improving. The prin- 
cipal causes of disturbance in that country 
were tithes and Church-cess, and he 
thanked God that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had lately introduced into the other 
House a bill by which these sources of 
dissatisfaction were likely to be done away 
with. He called the attention of their 
Lordships for a moment to the effect which 
this Bill must produce upon the army. 
How would the numerous brave soldiers 
of Ireland feel at this treatment of their 
countrymen? What would be their sen- 
sations when called upon to carry martial 
law into that country? No officer of the 
British army ought ever to be placed in such 
a situation as to be called upon to preside 
at a court-martial to try his fellow-subjects 
for offences not usually cognizable by mili- 
tary law. He regretted, however, to see the 
apathy with which their Lordships regarded 
the progress of such measures ; and feeling, 
as he did, assured that the eloquence even 
of a Chatham would avail little against the 
settled determination—he must apologize 
for intruding upon them the opinions of an 
individual so humble as himself. But he 
could not avoid warning their Lordships of 
the consequences that were likely to ensue, 
and he prayed them not to despise the 
power and the strength of Ireland to effect 
a separation, but to remember that America, 
with a smaller population—with infinitely 
less resources than Ireland at present pos- 
sessed—no sooner became finally assured 
that her grievances would not be redressed, 
than she at once declared her independence, 
and maintained it, in defiance of all the 
force which England could direct against 
her. This was a fatal measure—a mea- 
sure which he must deeply deplore. It 
was hurried in a most indecent manner, 
and without due forethought and delibera- 
tion. It yet remained to be shown, that 
the means already at the command of the 
law were not sufficient to put down out- 
rage. No documents had been laid before 
them—no Committee formed—no evidence 
taken. On former occasions, when’ the 
Constitution was suspended, some steps of 
this kind were generally adopted, but in 
this instance, that precedent had not been 
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followed. Nay,- his Majesty’s Ministers 
could not even point to one single petition 
on their Lordships’ Table, praying the 
House for its interference and protection 
against these much talked of outrages, 
What was the case made out hy the noble 
Earl? Why, that there had been a colli- 
sion between the populace and the police ; 
but was it not notorious that there were 
constant collisions between poachers and 
gamekeepers in England? Would any one 
say, that the constitutional law in England 
should be suspended, because there had 
been a collision between the smugglers and 
the preventive men in Kent? In many of 
those battles, upwards of 400 people had 
been engaged, and would any one say that 
was not as much a civil war as that which 
was now said to rage in Ireland? He 
knew that it was almost useless to speak 
against this Bill, supported as it was, but 
he nevertheless felt it to be his duty to 
raise his voice against a measure, the con- 
sequence of which he so much dreaded. If 
they turned to history, they would find 
that violent and arbitrary measures had 
never succeeded in obtaining their ob- 
ject. There was one omission in the Bill, 
to which he would particularly call the at- 
tention of the House. No provision was 
made in the event of a dissolution of Par. 
liament, as to what the powers of the Lord 
Lieutenant should be. Was he to have 
the power of suppressing the voice of 
electors? Was he by proclamation, to stop 
contested elections, and make the electors 
vote, like slaves, for whomsoever he pleased ? 
Another point he thought their Lordships 
ought to consider before they left the 
House, was the manner in which, under 
the other Act before the House, a person 
might: be conveyed from one prison to 
another, and at length be entirely lost sight 
of by his friends. He called upon the Mi- 
nisters—he called upon their Lordships—to, 
pause whilst there was yet time, and hesi- 
tate before they consummated a measure so 
fraught with evil consequences—not merely 
to Ireland, but also to this country. 

The Earl of Westmoreland said, that 
after the observations which had fallen 
from the noble Baron opposite, he felt that 
it would be but respectful to his Majesty’s 
Ministers, that instead of giving them a 
silent vote upon this occasion, he should ex- 
press his opinion. After the able exposi- 
tion of the subject from the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Grey), a few nights back, 
he thought no man who had any proper 
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uestion the necessity of the Crown being 
invested with fresh powers to carry the 
law into effect. He thought, too, that 
those who took upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of passing such a measure, ought to 
have been left to frame it as they pleased, 
and he almost wished that it could have 
passed without any alteration. He thought 
the thanks of all classes of the community, 
but more especially of the poor deluded 
people of Ireland themselves, were due to 
his Majesty’s Ministers for the firm and 
decided manner in which they had brought 
this subject forward. For his own part, 
he gave them his sincere thanks, and he 
hoped he might be permittted to give them 
also in the name of all those, his colleagues, 
with whom he had acted during the late 
reigns—in the name of the noble Marquess, 
and the noble Earl near him—in the names 
of Lord Sidmouth and of the Earl of Liver- 
pool—in the names of the Duke of Portland 
and Mr. Pitt—who, when placed in eir- 
cumstances of. the like nature, had also 
stepped forward and fearlessly done their 
duty, by asking for powers beyond the law. 
Those men to whom he referred, had some- 
times not escaped the censure of noble 
Lords opposite, but they had now made 
ample amends, for they had added to and 
embraced every thing in that measure 
which could justify them in the course 
they had deemed it expedient to pursue. 
There was no doubt that a heavy responsi- 
bility rested upon the noble Earl and his 
colleagues, for having, in a time of public 
peace, brought Ireland into such a condi- 
tion as the noble Earl had described. 
Whatever charges, however, might be 
brought against the noble Earl, the present 
was certainly not the time to investigate 
them. The question now was, whether 
they should restore Ireland to peace— 
whether they should restore that country 
to his Majesty’s dominion. To effect this 
object he certainly should vote for the third 
reading of the Bill, and he hoped that all 
classes would unite in favour of so desirable 
a measure. 
The Bill, with verbal Amendments, read 
a third time and passed. 


Cuance or VENvE (IRELAND) BIL. ] 
Earl Grey said, he rose to move the 
second reading of the Bill for the better 
administration of impartial justice in Ire- 
land, which he had last night presented 
to their Lordships, and the object of which 
was to wm the venue in certain cases in 


Ireland. © 
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grounds as that which had been just passed 
—namely, the disturbed state of Ireland, 
and the inadequacy of the law in its present 
state to provide for the security and good 
government of Ireland. He should not, 
therefore, detain their Lordships by a repe- 
tition of the various circumstances which 
he brought before them on introducing the 
Bill which had just passed. All measures 
of this kind depended upon the necessity of 
the case: and he should most readily agree 
with the noble Lord near him, who had 
spoken so fervently against these measures 
—that nothing could be more monstrous 
than such a proposition, if it were not 
justified by extreme and urgent necessity, 
and on that ground it was, and that ground 
only, that he rested his defence. If any 
man, looking to the state of Ireland, should 
think that the security of his Majesty’s 
loyal subjects could be provided for, after 
the evidence already given, without addi- 
tional powers of this nature, then he was 
certainly quite right to oppose them. On 
the contrary, those who thought these 
powers necessary, consented to exceed the 
law, only to prevent the subversion of all 
law—they supported this merely as a 
temporary measure, arising from an urgent 
and lamentable necessity. With regard to 
what had fallen from the noble mot redlng 
site (Westmorland), he accepted his support 
with thankfulness, but he would not be 
moved by something very much like a 
taunt to recur to past transactions; he 
would merely observe, that circumstances 
might exist which would make a noble Lord 
unwilling at one time to agree to such a 
measure as that just passed, whilst at 
another he might feel, that the necessity for 
resorting to strong measures had arisen. 
There was no sentiment which he had ex- 
pressed at any period of his political life 
which he did not still retain, and he must 
assure their Lordships that he had never 
executed a more painful duty than that 
which was imposed upon him by the neces- 
sity arising out of the state of Ireland 
to take strong measures for the preservation 
of peace. This Bill arose out of the same 
causes as the Bill for the Suppression of 
Disturbances in Ireland. It was a melan- 
choly fact, that there existed in Ireland: a 
system of intimidation which impeded the 
execution of all law, which prevented 
Juries from giving honest verdicts, prose. 
cutors from coming forward to prosecute, 
and witnesses from declaring the truth. 
Under circumstances of this kind; % wa 

now proposed to their Lordships that, when- 
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ever the necessity arose, the trial should be 
removed from the county where the offence 
had taken place, and that the cause should 
be tried either in the adjoining county, or 
in the city and county of the city of Dublin. 
The history of Ireland unfortunately 
furnished them with many precedents for 
a bill like this. The 11th and 12th 
George 3rd, in 1772, referred to all the 
Acts upon the subject, and there were se- 
veral Acts during the reigns of George 2nd, 
and George 3rd. It was singular that at 
that time precisely the same species of 
offences were enumerated as the reasons for 
those acts as now prevailed, namely, attack- 
ing houses for arms, the infliction of severe 
bodily punishment upon those who resisted 
the daring violations of the law, the threats 
to compel the relinquishment of leases, and 
above all, the offences arising out of tithes. 
In the sixth section of the Act, the intimi- 
dation of Jurors, and the consequent in- 
crease of outrages, arising from a hope of 
impunity from that circumstance, was re- 
ferred to as rendering necessary the chan 
ofthe venue. In that Act, the venue an 
be only changed to Dublin, whereas, in the 
Bill before the House, it might be changed 
if practicable to the adjoining county. 
Another improvement in this Bill upon the 
former enactment was, that the venue could 
only be changed by the Court of King’s 
Bench at the instance of the Attorney 
General, whilst for the security of the sub- 
ject, a further power was given that it 
might be done at the instance of the party 
accused. He did not anticipate much 
difficulty in passing this Bill. With respect 
to its duration, it was limited to the same 
period as that which had just passed their 
Lordships’ House. These being the prin- 
cipal provisions of the measure he would 
not trouble the House any further; but 
begged to conclude by moving that it be 
now read a second time. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that there 
was no one sentence of the noble Earl’s 
speech which he heard with so much 
pain as that the duration of this measure 
would be limited to the same period as that 
which had just passed their Lordships’ 
House. He did not think the noble Earl 
could confer a greater benefit upon the 
country than by making that Bill perma- 
nent. He had hoped that the noble Earl 
would have consulted the Law-officers of 
the Crown in Ireland, as to the propriety 
of extending the duration of the Bill. He 
trusted, however, that he would consider 
his suggestion, otherwise he (the Earl of 
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Wicklow) would move in the Committee 
that its duration should be extended to five 
years. 

Earl Grey entertained little doubt. that 
it might be advantageously extended for a 
longer period, although at present he 
thought it would be better to limit its 
duration to the period he had named, and 
to bring it under the consideration of the 
House next Session, by which time they 
would have the experience of its opera- 
tion. 

Lord Ellenborough did not rise to offer 
any opinion upon the duration of the Bill, 
but merely to offer an observation on a 
point that appeared to be agreed to by both 
sides of the House. Both sides seemed to 
wish that this restrictive measure should 
be removed as soon as the necessity for its 
existence should cease. Upon this point 
he begged to call the attention of the 
House to the observations of a man who 
was generally considered as one of the 
wisest of men. He meant Lord Bacon, 
who said ; ‘ and certain it is, that nothing 
‘destroyeth authority so much as the un- 
‘ equal and untimely interchange of power 
‘ pressed too far, and relaxed too much.’ 
He firmly believed, that as much in- 
jury was done to Ireland by taking off 
coercive measures too soon, as by imposing 
them too late. That country had been re- 
duced to its present state by the policy or 
weakness on the part of successive Govern- 
ments, a weakness excusable perhaps, as it 
arose from a desire not to alter the forms 
of the Constitution without an urgent ne- 
cessity, and to return to it as soon as the 
necessity which justified the departure had 
ceased. He traced, in the conduct of all 
previous Governments, and he saw in the 
conduct of the present Ministers, on this 
occasion, this fatal consequence, that Ire- 
land had been, and he feared would still be, 
placed in a state of alternation between 
permitted and unpunished lawlessness, 
and crime punished severely and unex- 
pectedly. When such was the course of 
the Legislature, it tended much to destroy 
the respect that should be entertained for 
the laws, by giving to them the character 
of vindictiveness; and the people were 
consequently instigated to look upon their 
violation as no crime, and instigated to do 
what they pleased when an opportunity 
was afforded them. He was satisfied that 
this view of the case was correct, and 
that much of the lawlessness that existed 
in Ireland, and much of the demoraliza- 
tion in that country, flowed from this 
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cause—that the course of justice was not 

ual—that lawlessness was permitted for 
alength of time; and when, at last, it was 
punished, it was punished with a severity 
which appeared to the criminals without 
justification, when they reflected upon their 
previous impunity. 

Lord Wynford was of opinion that it 
would be highly beneficial if a permanent 
measure was introduced into England and 
Ireland, giving the power to Judges to 
change the venue to the adjoining county, 
in any case they thought fit. Some means 
ought also to be adopted, in order to pre- 
vent the public money from being wasted 
in the shape of costs of witnesses, &c. 
Witnesses were very fond of jaunts; and 
the notion of going to Dublin, might be a 
great inducement to many to come forward. 
When witnesses were brought from a great 
distance—from Cork to Dublin, for instance 
—the expense was very great. At the 
same time, every opportunity should be 
given to prisoners to prove their innocence, 
and they should have all facilities of bring- 
ing witnesses, &c., but the public should 
not be imposed on. 

Earl Grey said, there was already a 
clause in the Bill which secured to the 
prisoner the fullest opportunity of bringing 
forward his witnesses, and at the same time 
allowed all reasonable expenses. Although 
he did not wish at present to extend the 
duration of the Bill, it was merely because 
he was desirous that time should be given 
for consideration, and that they might 
have some experience of its operation. 

The Lord Chancellor saw no objection 
to making a small part of the Bill perma- 
nent, that, namely, which changed the 
venue to the adjoining county. He fully 
concurred in the observations that had been 
made by the noble Baron respecting the 
evils that resulted from frequent changes 
in those laws which involve the dearest 
interests of the country. Undoubtedly all 
sudden relaxations on the one hand, and 
strict, rigorous provisions on the other, 
were equally to be avoided. But the pre- 
sent Bill, from its very outset and origin, 
proceeded on the fact that the absolute ne- 
cessity of the case compelled its enactment. 
It should, therefore, be as short in its 
existencé as was consistent with that ne- 
cessity. Whenthemomentshould arrive that 
it would be possible to rescind it, the whole 
country would feel pleasure, but to none 
would its repeal be more gratifying than 
to his Majesty’s Ministers, who on their 
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‘though not until forced by a painful, sad, 
and afflicting necessity. No one acquainted 
with the opinions and principles which 
they had maintained individually, as well 
as a body, and which it had been their 
pride to advocate, could doubt that they 
were most averse to the present Bill— 
most afflicted by the necessity that de- 
manded it, and that they were anxious 
the day should arrive when that neces- 
sity would no longer exist. As to the 
duration of the Bill, that must be the sub- 
ject of discussion in the next Session of 
Parliament. 
Bill read a second time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 22, 1833. 


Minutes.) Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Spriwa 
Ricr, Amount of the Imports and Exports of Sugar, 
Coffee, Rum, Cocoa, &c.—On the Motion of Mr. Humz, 
Returns elucidating the Navy Estimates. 

Petitions presented. By Captain Brooxe, from Salisbury 
by Mr. Suaw, from Balbriggan, Hampstead, Harrowgate, 
and from a Scotch Congregation in Dublin,—for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Fitrzs:mon, from 
Limonaghan, against Tithes.—By Sir T. B. LENNARD 
from Romford, for the Abolition of Slavery. 


Durtr1eEs on Soar.] Mr. O’ Connell pre- 
sented a Petition from the Corporation of 
Chandlers and Soapboilers of the City of 
Dublin, complaining of the effect of the 
present state of the Drawbacks in England. 
Their trade, in consequence of the Duty 
on Soap in England, being paid back on 
exportation was almost annihilated. They 
prayed that some measure might be intro- 
duced for the purpose of giving them re- 
lief, and for that purpose they suggested 
that the Tax on Soap should be entirely 
repealed. 

Lord Althorp said, it was undoubtedly 
true that at present the Irish soap-boilers 
were much injured by the state of the 
drawbacks. There were three modes in 
which that evil could be remedied. The 
first was, by an alteration of the drawbacks ; 
the second, that suggested by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman of taking off the duty 
altogether ; the third, to take off half the 
tax in England, and lay it on in Ireland. 
He hoped soon to bring forward a measure 
which would remedy the grievance com- 
plained of. 

Mr. Lalor said, it would be much better 
for the noble Lord to repeal the tax in 
England, than lay it on in Ireland. 

Mr. Ruthven said, the question was not 
quite understood. What the Irish soap- 
boilers particularly complained of was, that 














the-drawback was not given on duty actu- 
ally paid, but on duty to be hereafter paid. 
The soap-boiler in England actually re- 
received the drawback some months before 
he paid the duty, and thus was enabled to 
undersell the Irish manufacturer by trading 
on capital lent by the Government, for 
which he paid no interest. 

Sir Francis Burdett observed, that the 
Irish in general, the consumers, got their 
soap cheaper by the present system, 
although a change might be advantageous 
to the manufacturers. If any body suffered 
by the present state of the law, it was the 
English. 

Mr. O'Connell allowed that the con- 
sumers did certainly get it a little 
cheaper at present, but then it was through 
the medium of a gross fraud on the revenue, 
by the perversion of public money to pri- 
vate speculation, and by the ruin of the 
Irish manufacturer. Whatever alteration 
the noble Lord might introduce, he hoped 
it would be for the abolition of the Excise- 
duty. His constituents were decidedly 
against allowing Excise-officers to come 
into their premises at all; and he trusted 
that they would be chased from every 
manufacturer’s door; their appearance 
checked industry, and the ingenuity of the 
country. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Coercive Measures For IRELAND. | 
Mr. O’Conneli presented a Petition from 
William Blaxland of Leamington, praying 
the House not to pass any Bill by which 
arbitrary, military, or despotic power might 
be established in any part of these realms. 
For the present he should merely say, 
that during the last few days he had been 
consoled by receiving an immense number 
of letters from all parts of Great Britain, 
expressive of sympathy for his country- 
men, and of unqualified disgust at any 
attempt to establish a military tyranny in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley said, the hon. and learned 
Member had stated but one-half of the 
petition. In justice to the House, he 
ought to have read the latter part, which 
asked for the repeal of all enactments by 
which any payments were made “ under 
the pretence of supporting Christianity.” 

Mr. O'Connell said, his only reason for 
not reading the part alluded to was, that 
petitions had been so frequently presented 
to the House upon the subject that he 
thought it was unnecessary. For his own 
part, it was well known that he heartily 
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concurred in such a prayer—that it was. 
the very principle of his political life. The. 
existence of the Catholic Church proved 
there was no necessity for resorting to such 
unworthy means, for it supported more 
bishops, vicars, and parish priests than did 
the Protestant Church, without one farthing 
wrung from the people by the compulsion 
of the law; thus vindicating itself to all, 
and disdaining those practices which ex- 
torted money under the pretence of en. 
couraging religion ; but in reality, to sup- 
port aristocrats and their relatives. 

Petition to be laid on the Table. 


AssEssEp Taxes.] Mr. Goring pre- 
sented a petition from the inhabitants of 
the town of Worthing, for the abolishing 
of the Inhabited House-duty and Window- 
taxes. He begged to observe, that he 
heartily concurred in the prayer of the 
petition, which was numerously signed by 
respectable housekeepers. He stated that 
he sincerely hoped his Majesty’s Ministers 
would repeal those duties which pressed so 
heavily upon the middle class, and which 
were levied and collected most inequitably. 
If his Majesty’s Ministers wished to retain 
the confidence of the country, they must 
adopt and continue alone such taxes as 
were founded on just and impartial prin. 
ciples. He had no wish to embarrass his 
Majesty’s Ministers, but he thought they 
must be prepared to repeal these duties, 
When he found, that the right hon. Secre- 
tary at War had, so long ago as 1822, ad- 
vocated the immediate repeal of these 
taxes, and had, in a most eloquent speech, 
proved these always to have been con- 
sidered as war taxes, not only by Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Wyndham, but also by Mr. Pitt, 
and when he found the right hon. Secre- 
tary at War, saying in that speech—‘ I 
‘have before told you to what amount I 
‘ think we have a right to diminished taxa- 
‘tion. If you have no surplus, reduce 
‘ your expenditure. That there are means 
‘of so doing, no one can doubt, but the 
‘ particular mode need not be shown by me, 
‘or by any one; that onus lies upon you. 
‘You have no right to your large estab- 
‘ lishments—it is ridiculous to call them 
‘ necessary—they cannot be necessary if 
‘ the people cannot afford to pay for them.’* 
The hon. Member said, that the distressed 
people of England called upon the right 
hon. Secretary to enforce those opinions, 
and he trusted that his right hon. col~ 
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leagues would bend to his powerful elo-’ 


quence. 

Sir Charles Burrell was satisfied, that 
the House-tax was very unfairly levied, and 
was very unequal in its operation. He did 
not, however, go to the full extent of the 
prayer of this petition, because he was 
aware that, at the present moment, all 
classes were calling for the repeal of’ taxes 
which pressed peculiarly upon them; and 
it was impossible for Government to yield 
to all those demands. It must rest, there- 
fore, with the Government, to consider 
what taxes should be taken off. Since he 
had had the honour of a seat in Parliament, 
he had known many taxes repealed, which 
had not benefited the public. That was 
the case with respect to the repeal of the 
Leather-tax. The only persons who had 
profited by the repeal of that tax were the 
leather-sellers and curriers; whilst the poor, 
who were told that they would get their 
shoes cheaper, did not pay one farthing less 
for them than before. The House should 
consider the subject dispassionately, and 
repeal those taxes which pressed most 
heavily on the best interests of the country. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Suppression oF DisturBANCEs(IRE- 
LAND)]. A message from the Lords 
brought down the Suppression of Disturb- 
ance (Ireland) Bill. 

Lord dlthorp said, that he had intended, 
according to the usual course of proceed- 
ing, to have moved that the Billshould be 
read a first time, upon its being brought 
from the other House; but, as several 
Members had expressed a wish that the 
Bill should be printed before it passed 
through any of its stages ;_he felt it neces- 
sary to comply with that wish, and he 
would, therefore, now move that it be 
printed, and that the first reading be taken 
on Wednesday next. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that without 
wishing to enter into any debate, he would 
enter his protest against the Bill. 

Mr. Hume wished to know, when the 
House might expect the remedial measures 
which the Government had promised. He 
hoped that the House would not pass the 
present Bill; until the others were passed, 
or, at least, until they were satisfied that 
they would pass, lest they should render 
themselves liable to be charged with pass- 
ing only the coercive measure. The ex- 
perience of last year was not lost upon 
him. The Government then told the 
House that. remedial measures should be 
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passed along with the coercive measure. 
The latter was passed, but the House 
never saw the others, 

Lord Althorp said, that a bill which he 
intended as a remedial measure—namely, 
that for getting rid of the collection of 
tithes under the former system, was passed 
during the last Session. If Gentlemen 
chose to put a different interpretation 
on what Ministers said, from that which 
they intended it to bear, that was not the 
fault of Ministers. The Report of the 
Tithe Committee, if it had been examined, 
would have shown what was the nature of 
the remedial measure which the Govern- 
ment intended to propose upon that occa- 
sion. With respect to the remedial mea- 
sures at present in contemplation, he had 
stated, a day or two ago, that he hopedto | 
be able to introduce the Bill for Church 
Reform by the end of next week, and the 
Bill for amending the Grand Jury system 
by the middle of the week. It was forthe 
House to decide, whether they had suffi- 
cient confidence in Ministers to believe 
that they were in earnest, when they said 
they would carry through the remedial 
measures. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the Members of 
that House might be disposed to place the 
fullest confidence in the intention of 
Ministers, and to believe that they had 
the power of carrying their remedial mea- 
sures through that House; but Ministers 
would not insinuate that they could con- 
trol another assembly. Could it be said, 
that in another place, any measure advan- 
tageous to Ireland was certain of passing ? 
Anything disadvantageous to her, was, he 
knew, sure to pass—any measure spring- 
ing from malignant hatred of that country. 
No more on that point. He understood 
from the noble Lord a few nights since, 
that he expected to have been able to 
introduce the Grand Jury Bill during the 
week. 

Lord Althorp: I said next week. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he understood the 
noble Lord differently, but no matter: he 
rose on the present occasion, principally 
for the purpose of apologizing to his con- 
stituents, for permitting one vote respect- 
ing this despotic Bill to pass without dis- 
cussing it; but as the noble Lord had 
complied with the suggestion of many 
persons opposed to the measure, by post- 
poning the first reading till Wednesday, 
he would abstain from entering into any 
debate respecting it, contenting himself 
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the-drawback was not given on duty actu- 
ally paid, but on duty to be hereafter paid. 
The soap-boiler in England actually re- 
received the drawback some months before 
he paid the duty, and thus was enabled to 
undersell the Irish manufacturer by trading 
on capital lent by the Government, for 
which he paid no interest. 

Sir Francis Burdett observed, that the 
Irish in general, the consumers, got their 
soap cheaper by the present system, 
although a change might be advantageous 
to the manufacturers. If any body suffered 
by the present state of the law, it was the 
English. 

Mr. O'Connell allowed that the con- 
sumers did certainly get it a little 
cheaper at present, but then it was through 
the medium of a gross fraud on the revenue, 
by the perversion of public money to pri- 
vate speculation, and by the ruin of the 
Irish manufacturer. Whatever alteration 
the noble Lord might introduce, he hoped 
it would be for the abolition of the Excise- 
duty. His constituents were decidedly 
against allowing Excise-officers to come 
into their premises at all; and he trusted 
that they would be chased from every 
manufacturer's door; their appearance 
checked industry, and the ingenuity of the 
country. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


CorrcivE Measures For IRELAND. | 
Mr. O'Connell presented a Petition from 
William Blaxland of Leamington, praying 
the House not to pass any Bill by which 
arbitrary, military, or despotic power might 
be established in any part of these realms. 
For the present he should merely say, 
that during the last few days he had been 
consoled by receiving an immense number 
of letters from all parts of Great Britain, 
expressive of sympathy for his country- 
men, and of unqualified disgust at any 
attempt to establish a military tyranny in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley said, the hon. and learned 
Member had stated but one-half of the 
petition. In justice to the House, he 
ought to have read the latter part, which 
asked for the repeal of all enactments by 
which any payments were made “ under 
the pretence of supporting Christianity.” 

Mr. O’Connell said, his only reason for 
not reading the part alluded to was, that 
petitions had been so frequently presented 
to the House upon the subject that he 
thought it was unnecessary. For his own 


part, it was well known that he heartily | 
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concurred in such a prayer—that it was. 
the very principle of his political life. The. 
existence of the Catholic Church proved 
there was no necessity for resorting to such 
unworthy means, for it supported more 
bishops, vicars, and parish priests than did 
the Protestant Church, without one farthing 
wrung from the people by the compulsion 
of the law; thus vindicating itself to all, 
and disdaining those practices which ex- 
torted money under the pretence of en- 
couraging religion ; but in reality, to sup- 
port aristocrats and their relatives. 

Petition to be laid on the Table. 


- Assessed Taxes. 


Assessep Taxes.] Mr. Goring pree 
sented a petition from the inhabitants of 
the town of Worthing, for the abolishing 
of the Inhabited House-duty and Window- 
taxes. He begged to observe, that he 
heartily concurred in the prayer of the 
petition, which was numerously signed by 
respectable housekeepers. He stated that 
he sincerely hoped his Majesty’s Ministers 
would repeal those duties which pressed so 
heavily upon the middle class, and which 
were levied and collected most inequitably. 
If his Majesty’s Ministers wished to retain 
the confidence of the country, they must 
adopt and continue alone such taxes as 
were founded on just and impartial prin- 
ciples. He had no wish to embarrass his 
Majesty’s Ministers, but he thought they 
must be prepared to repeal these duties. 
When he found, that the right hon. Secre- 
tary at War had, so long ago as 1822, ad. 
vocated the immediate repeal of these 
taxes, and had, in a most eloquent speech, 
proved these always to have been con- 
sidered as war taxes, not only by Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Wyndham, but also by Mr. Pitt, 
and when he found the right hon. Secre- 
tary at War, saying in that speech—‘ I 
‘have before told you to what amount I 
‘ think we have a right to diminished taxa- 
‘tion. If you have no surplus, reduce 
‘ your expenditure. That there are means 
‘of so doing, no one can doubt, but the 
‘ particular mode need not be shown by me, 
‘or by any one; that onus lies upon you. 
‘You have no right to your large estab- 
‘ lishments—it is ridiculous to call them 
‘ necessary—they cannot be necessary if 
‘ the people cannot afford to pay for them.’* 
The hon. Member said, that the distressed 
people of England called upon the right 
hon. Secretary to enforce those opinions, 
and he trusted that his right hon. col- 
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leagues would bend to his powerful elo-' 


quence. 

Sir Charles Burrell was satisfied, that 
the House-tax was very unfairly levied, and 
was very unequal in its operation. He did 
not, however, go to the fuil extent of the 
prayer of this petition, because he was 
aware that, at the present moment, all 
classes were calling for the repeal of taxes 
which pressed peculiarly upon them; and 
it was impossible for Government to yield 
to all those demands. It must rest, there- 
fore, with the Government, to consider 
what taxes should be taken off. Since he 
had had the honour of a seat in Parliament, 
he had known many taxes repealed, which 
had not benefited the public. That was 
the case with respect to the repeal of the 
Leather-tax. The only persons who had 
profited by the repeal of that tax were the 
leather-sellers and curriers; whilst the poor, 
who were told that they would get their 
shoes cheaper, did not pay one farthing less 
for them than before. The House should 
consider the subject dispassionately, and 
repeal those taxes which pressed most 
heavily on the best interests of the country. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Suppression oF DisturBANCEs (IRE- 
LAND)|. A message from the Lords 
brought down the Suppression of Disturb- 
ance (Ireland) Bill. 

Lord Althorp said, that he had intended, 
according to the usual course of proceed- 
ing, to have moved that the Billshould be 
read a first time, upon its being brought 
from the other House; but, as several 
Members had expressed a wish that the 
Bill should be printed before it passed 
through any of its stages ;_ he felt it neces- 
sary to comply with that wish, and he 
would, therefore, now move that it be 
printed, and that the first reading be taken 
on Wednesday next. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that without 
wishing to enter into any debate, he would 
enter his protest against the Bill. 

Mr. Hume wished to know, when the 
House might expect the remedial measures 
which the Government had promised. He 
hoped that the House would not pass the 
present Bill, until the others were passed, 
or, at least, until they were satisfied that 
they would pass, lest they should render 
themselves liable to be charged with pass- 
ing only the coercive measure. The ex- 
perience of last year was not lost upon 
him. The Government then told the 
House that. remedial measures should be 
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passed along with the coercive measure. 
The latter was passed, but the House 
never saw the others. 

Lord Althorp said, that a bill which he 
intended as a remedial measure—namely, 
that for getting rid of the collection of 
tithes under the former system, was passed 
during the last Session. If Gentlemen 
chose to put a different interpretation 
on what Ministers said, from that which 
they intended it to bear, that was not the 
fault of Ministers. The Report of the 
Tithe Committee, if it had been examined, 
would have shown what was the nature of 
the remedial measure which the Govern- 
ment intended to propose upon that occa- 
sion. With respect to the remedial mea- 
sures at present in contemplation, he had 
stated, a day or two ago, that he hoped to 
be able to introduce the Bill for Church 
Reform by the end of next week, and the 
Bill for amending the Grand Jury system 
by the middle of the week. It was for the 
House to decide, whether they had suffi- 
cient confidence in Ministers to believe 
that they were in earnest, when they said 
they would carry through the remedial 
measures. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the Members of 
that House might be disposed to place the 
fullest confidence in the intention of 
Ministers, and to believe that they had 
the power of carrying their remedial mea- 
sures through that House; but Ministers 
would not insinuate that they could con- 
trol another assembly. Could it be said, 
that in another place, any measure advan- 
tageous to Ireland was certain of passing ? 
Anything disadvantageous to her, was, he 
knew, sure to pass—-any measure spring- 
ing from malignant hatred of that country. 
No more on that point. He understood 
from the noble Lord a few nights since, 
that he expected to have been able to 
introduce the Grand Jury Bill during the 
week. 

Lord Althorp: I said next week. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he understood the 
noble Lord differently, but no matter: he 
rose on the present occasion, principally 
for the purpose of apologizing to his con- 
stituents, for permitting one vote respect- 
ing this despotic Bill to pass without dis- 
cussing it; but as the noble Lord had 
complied with the suggestion of many 
persons opposed to the measure, by post- 
poning the first reading till Wednesday, 
he would abstain from entering into any 
debate respecting it, contenting himself 
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with giving notice, that he would move a 
call of the House for Wednesday, and 
would repeat the call whenever he thought 
he perceived any relaxation of its effect as 
long as the Bill was before the House. 
Once more he must apologize to his con- 
stituents, for allowing the Bill to be men- 
tioned in the House, without raising his 
voice against it. The phrase, “the mad- 
ness of slavery”’ was cheered once in that 
House. He felt the madness of slavery 
coming over him then. He would proceed 
no further. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the hon. and 
learned Member had made one observa- 
tion, by which he appeared necessarily to 
connect two measures, which had no con- 
nexion with each other. Undoubtedly, 
Ministers had declared—and if some par- 
ties had given them more confidence for 
their good intentions, and would wait with 
a little more patience, to see whether they 
would perform their promises, instead of ex- 
citing violent opposition, before they knew 
what the conduct of Government was likely 
tobe, itmighthavetended more tothe peace 
of Ireland undoubtedly, Ministers had 
held forth an expectation that it was then 
their intention, acting on the principles 
which they had always professed, and he 
would venture to say, on which they had 
already acted, to direct their attention to 
the remedy of the real and acknowledged 
grievances of Ireland. So anxious had 
they been to prove to the House and the 
country that they were not putting forth 
mere professions, that they had taken the 
earliest possible opportunity, after the 
opening of the Session, to declare the 
measures which it was their intention to 
propose to Parliament. Those measures 
had been acknowledged by the reluctant 
consent of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man himself, which he now vainly at- 
tempted to retract, to be real and substan- 
tial measures of relief and remedies for 
abuses. At the same time that Ministers 
announced these measures they applied to 
Parliament for another measure—which 
they had late asked for, and _reluc- 
tantly resorted to—when it was imperi- 
ously called for, not for the maintenance 
of the present Administration, but for the 
maintenance of any Administration, and 
which, he declared to God, he would not 
have asked for, sitting on the benches 
where he did, if he would not have voted 
for, sitting on those opposed tohim. If 
any Administration, let it have heen formed 
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of what party it might, had, in the present 
state of Ireland, proposed the measure 
which it was his painful duty to have re- 
commended, in office or out of office, he 
would equally have supported that mea- 
sure, which he held to be not of acoercive 
but of a protective nature. But, although 
it was right that the House and the coun- 
try should know what remedial measures 
it was proposed should accompany the re- 
strictive but necessary measures, it was not 
necessary that the two sets of measures 
should move pari passu, side by side 
through both Houses of Parliament. The 
hon. and’ learned Member said, that the 
Government could not carry measures for 
the benefit of Ireland through the other 
House. Speaking in the name of the 
Cabinet, he said, that the Government was 
pledged to carry those measures through. 
If they could not carry the remedial as 
well as the painful and coercive measures, 
they were no longer a Government—they 
could not continue to sit on those benches. 
He said that if they were unable to carry 
their measures through, they were not 
only unable to exercise, but unworthy of 
exercising, the functions of a Government ; 
and he should deem himself disgraced by 
continuing to hold the situation which he 
filled under such an Administration. Go- 
vernment, therefore, was pledged to this— 
that both the remedial and the coercive 
measures should pass. They were bound 
by their character—they were bound by 
their situations—they were bound by their 
honour as gentlemen —to carry them 
through; and, if they failed in doing so, 
they could not continue to hold their 
situations—they could not call upon the 
House to place confidence in them. That 
was the line of policy which Government 
meant to pursue ; but he could not stop 
to inquire whether this measure or that 
measure should be passed first or last—it 
was sufficient to state, that if they could 
not carry everything they proposed, they 
were no longer the Government of the 
country. The two sets of measures were 
independent of each other, but the rejec- 
tion of either would equally establish this 
fact, that the Administration did not pos- 


‘sess the confidence of the two Houses of 


Parliament, and therefore, could not con- 
tinue to conduct the affairs of the country. 

Dr. Baldwin: The right hon. Gentleman 
said, that he would not continue to be a 
Minister of the Crown unless he could 
carry his coercive measures, But he 
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thought the right hon. Gentleman was not 
worthy to be a Minister if he attempted 
to carry them. No Minister was worthy 
of the confidence of Parliament, or the 
support of the Crown, who should endea- 
vour to deprive the Irish people of their 
rights and privileges. The coercive mea- 
sures would encounter from him, and 
other Irish Members representing popular 
constituencies, the utmost possible oppo- 
sition. He charged the right hon. Secre- 
tary openly, in the face of the House and 
the country, with having, in the remedial 
measures which were about to be intro- 
duced, “ kept the word of promise to the 
ear” of Ireland, and broken it to her hope. 
The remedial measures would be perfectly 
nugatory if accompanied with the coercive 
measures.. He could assure Ministers, 
that these coercive measures would do 
more to dissolve the ties which bound 
Ireland to England than anything else 
could possibly do. The Irish people pos- 
sessed a spirit which would not bow down 
totyranny. If the right hon. Secretary 
wished to maintain the Union, let him 
treat the Irish people as he would treat 
the people of England. Before it was too 
late he called upon the Government to 
retrace their steps. 

Mr. Philip Howard observed, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not said the 
Government had declared that they should 
not call themselves a Government if they 
could not carry both the remedial and 
coercive measures, but that it would not 
continue to conduct the affairs of the 
country. The Government was now pass- 
ing through Parliament remedial measures; 
and, if Gentlemen would attack the Go- 
vernment, let them do so on correct pre- 
mises. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had laid down the proposition 
which could not be disputed, that no 
Government could call itself a Government 
without being able to carry remedial, as 
well as coercive measures. He thought 
that they ought to be certain that the 
remedial measures introduced into that 
House would be carried elsewhere. He 
agreed with the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman ; and if that were so, he 
should like to know what had become of 
that portion of the remedial measures for 
Ireland to which the Government were 
pledged that it should be passed through 
that House? He meant the law by which 
the system of calling Juries in Ireland was 
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to be made the same as that of England. 
The intention to pass that measure had 
been announced here by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who, when interrogated 
on the subject, said that the Government 
were pledged upon it. Where was that 
Bill? Had that pledge been fulfilled ? 
Was it a remedial measure? If so, was 
that measure now carried into effect? If 
it was not carried into effect, why had it 
been relinquished? What had become of 
the Committee? Had the Government in 
this respect fulfilled their pledge, or acted 
in a manner to correspond with the general 
principle laid down so eloquently by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and which no one 
had attempted, and no one would attempt, 
to controvert. He, for one, admitted that 
principle, and he asked where was the 
remedy? 

Lord Althorp: I need hardly say, that 
I admit having given the pledge referred 
to; nor do I take credit for making the 
admission, for many of the Gentlemen 
now around me must, of course, perfectly 
recollect that I did give such a pledge. I 
hope the House will believe me when I 
say, that I gave it with the most perfect 
sincerity—and, I will add, that I gave it 
with the most perfect confidence that it 
would be redeemed. The Bill which the 
hon. and learned Member refers to was 
not carried through the other House of 
Parliament, because it was so late in the 
Session that it could not be passed before 
the Prorogation. I had expected that it 
would have been got through before the 
end of the Session. I am ready to say, 
now that my pledge was not redeemed, 
and, further, that I am bound to see it 
redeemed, by bringing forward at an early 
period, a measure respecting Juries. I do 
not consider, from the circumstances under 
which that pledge was not redeemed, that 
I was so compromised as to make it im- 
possible for me to remain a member of the 
Government. On that point I may be 
wrong, but I do not think I am; and 
I trust that the House will think me 
right. 

Mr. O'Connell explained, that it was 
erroneously supposed that he had said his 
opposition to the present Bill would de- 
pend in a great measure on the success of 
what he called remedial measures, Al- 
though he had spoken on both of these 
measures, he had been mistaken when it 
was supposed that his hostility to this 
measure would, on any pretence whatever, 
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be mitigated. He thought it necessary to 
make that explanation, because he found 
that he could not act on the impulse of 
his feelings, and praise, when he saw. them 
acting right, those whom he thought to be 
the enemies, without having that praise 
thrown in his teeth, and being taunted 
with inconsistency for it. 

Mr, Stanley had only said, that he un- 
derstood the hon. and learned Member’s 
chief reason for opposing this measure at 
this time to be, that he saw no certainty 
that the other measures—those of a re- 
medial nature—would pass with it. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that was just the 
mistake of which he complained. He had 
certainly said, that he saw nothing to 
assure him that the measures of a remedial 
nature would pass; but he had said it 
without any reference whatever to the 
present Bill. 

Mr. Finn was satisfied of this, that no 
measure of a remedial nature would be 
received with gratitude in Ireland, if it 
was passed in conjunction with a measure 
of this kind. The people of Ireland prized 
liberty too highly to accept anything as a 
substitute for it. Their condition might 
be improved ; but if they were fed upon 
beef and mutton, but deprived of liberty, 
they would not be satisfied. 

Mr. Fergus O'Connor said, that not- 
withstanding the indiscretion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Irish Members would 
abstain from comment; but he would tell 
that right hon. Gentleman, that with re- 
spect to Ireland, the memorable words of 
the Paymaster of the Forces were exactly 
true, and that ‘“ the whisper of a faction 
would never prevail against the voice of 
the nation.” 

Bill ordered to be printed, and House 
to be called over on Wednesday. 


Mempers Hortpine Orrice.] Mr. 
Hume moved for the appointment of a 
Committee, to examine into the number 
of Members of both Houses of Parliament 
who hold offices under the Crown, and 
who are removable at pleasure. He 
should take that opportunity of saying, 
that in his opinion such persons ought 
not to be Members of either House of 
Parliament. Indeed, he should go further, 
though he well knew how much his senti- 
ments on that point were at variance with 
those of other men, that neither Officers 
in the Army nor Navy ought to have seats 
jo that House. He knew how his opinion 
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would be received ; for he recollected that, 
when he had stated it before, it was con- 
sidered as very extraordinary. He could tell 
hon. Gentlemen who dissented from him 
on this point, that, in most of these major- 
ities which supported measures that he 
had contended were prejudicial to the 
interests of the public at large, were to be 
found persons of the class he mentioned. 
To show to what extent that sort of 
Government influence was carried, he 
would only mention, that in 1714 there 
were in Parliament 271 persons who held 
offices under the Crown; in 1727 the 
number was 257; and in 1822 the num- 
ber was 148. He hoped that the number 
would be still further reduced. 

Lord Althorp had no objection to the 
appointment of the Committee. He only 
suggested that it should be an instruction 
to the Committee to report on the num- 
ber that had sat in Parliament in several 
antecedent periods, 

An Hon. Member said, the people of 
England had a right to exercise their pri- 
vilege of judging for themselves, and 
without the dictation of the hon. Member, 
as to what men were fit to represent them. 
In consequence of a portion of the peo- 
ple having exercised their privilege in 
favour of him, he thought that he had as 
good a right as the hon. member for 
Middlesex to a seat in that House. As 
one of the two classes of men whom the 
hon. member for Middlesex had thought 
fit to calumniate, he thought he had a 
right to say, in his own defence, that he 
should do his duty as honestly as the 
hon. Member himself, Officers in the 
army and navy would not have been sent 
into Parliament, unless the people had 
confidence in them; and if the people had 
that confidence in them, they had a full 
right to their seats. At all events, if the 
title to sit in that House was to be put 
upon other grounds, those men who had 
served their country against the enemy had 
just as good a right to a seat as the hon, 
member for Middlesex, or any one who 
went about to catch the favouring breath 
of popularity. 

Mr. Hume added to his Motion the 
words suggested by the noble Lord, and 
then said that he had not calumniated any 
man. He was in a different situation 
from the hon. Member. The King could 
not strike him out of the list of officers 
as the King could strike out the hon. 
Member, and consequently, the hon. and 
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gallant Member was to that extent a de- 
pendent man. He was a dependent man, 
as far.as he held a Commission under the 
Crown, which could be taken from him 
at the pleasure of the Crown. He could 
show hon. Members a printed list now on 
the Table of 1,000 men who had been 
struck out of the list of commissioned 
officers, no reason given, and who could 
get no redress. There was, not many 
years ago, an instance of a gallant Officer 
who had served his country well, but who 
was struck off at the pleasure of the 
Crown, and who had sought in vain, even 
in that House for redress. He could not 
but watch with jealousy those men whom 
he generally found voting in one manner. 
The hon. Member had talked of catching 
popularity. He despised popularity. 
Yes, he despised it in the sense the hon. 
Member meant. He did not ask it for an 
unworthy object—he courted it by doing 
good acts, and if the hon. Member directed 
the accusation against him, he could only 
say that it was perfectly inapplicable. He 
had resisted the popular voice when he 
thought it to be wrong, and he would 
give the hon. Member an example. When 
the Ministers truckled to the popular cry 
about the Truck Bill, he had resisted it; 
and what was the result? Why, that he 
was burnt in effigy throughout the 
country. 

Captain Berkeley said, that if there was 
not in this age a fashion to throw imputa- 
tions on officers of his Majesty’s service, 
he might feel indignant at the observations 
which had fallen from the hon. member 
for Middlesex. He had the honour to 
hold a commission in the navy, and he 
thought that the hon. member for Middie- 
sex did not know what the word ‘ honour” 
meant, if he thought that an officer, for 
the sake of his paltry half-pay, would sell 
the interests of his constituents. He 
would tell the hon. member for Middlesex, 
that every officer of the army and navy 
threw back upon him his imputations, 
Men who thus accused others, did but 
judge of others by themselves, and he 
believed that if the hon. Member was 
placed in the situation of those men whom 
he now calumniated, he would act as he 
accused them of acting. 

An Hon. and Gallant Member said, that 
he had the honour to hold a commission 
in his Majesty’s service for forty years. He 
was now returned to that House by a 
large constituency. He thought that if 
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all the allegations of the hon. member for 
Middlesex were just, officers could not be 
fit to represent the people. The hon. 
Member ought to have tried the officers of 
the army and navy longer than he had, 
before he made such sweeping imputations 
against them. Because, the other night, 
they had voted for their brothers in arms, 
to save them a poor pittance which had 
been earned by hard services, they were 
now arraigned before that House. He as- 
serted, without fear of contradiction, that 
they would do their duty to their constitu- 
ents as honestly and honourably as the 
hon. Member himself. 

Sir Edward Codrington should not 
condescend to answer the supposition .of 
the hon. member for Middlesex, that he 
should, individually, be biassed by the 
motives to which the hon. Member had 
teferred. Herose to protest against the 
doctrine, that the officers of the Army or 
Navy were necessarily subservient to the 
Government. He did not look on his 
half-pay as a retaining fee, but as a re- 
ward for past services. He was ready to 
meet the question, whether that was so or 
not, either upon common principle or on 
the decision of the twelve Judges. That 
question had, in fact, been decided in 
1793, when the Duke of St. Alban’s, then 
a Lieutenant in the Navy, had his right 
to his half-pay brought into question, be- 
cause he did not offer himself for service. 
On that occasion the twelve Judges de- 
cided that half-pay was a reward for past, 
and not a retaining fee for future services, 
and they took a distinction between the 
army and the navy in that respect, as a 
man in the Navy could not have his half- 
pay until after active service, but he 
might have it without service in the army, 
It was, however, known that officers in 
the army often sold their half-pay; and 
who bought it? Why, the Government. 
Would the Government buy that, ifit was 
a retaining fee for future services ?—Cer- 
tainly not. How, then, could the hon, 
member for Middlesex think that all the 
officers were subservient to Government 
on account of that which they had a right 
to for past services ? 

Mr.Phillp Howard said, it would be easy 
for the hon. member for Middlesex to show 
instances of officers being arbitrarily struck 
off the list of commissioned officers during 
the earlier period of the American war. 
But in late years, that had not been done, 
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currence of such instances. There had 
been scarcely any, if any, instance of an 
officer being removed for purely political 
causes. He would take the very instance 
referred to by the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex—that of the gallant Officer, the 
member for Southwark, and that did not 
prove his poition. [t was within the re- 
collection of the House that he was re- 
moved in consequence of a military offence 
which was proved against him at the time. 

An Hon. Member, who was not a mem- 
ber either of the army or navy, said he 
could not concur with the observations of 
the hon. member for Middlesex. He 
thought that the honourable Member had 
thrown out imputations without probability, 
which were slanders against the officers 
of the two services and against the people 
of this country generally, and especially 
against those constituencies which had re- 
turned them. 

Mr. Roebuck was aware that it had often 
been held as a constitutional principle, that 
the Representatives of the people should 
not be the servants of the Crown ; but he 
objected to that doctrine, not because it 
was too liberal, but because it was not 
sufficiently democratic. He held that no 
constraint should be placed upon the 
choice of the people. 

Mr. Cobbett had no difficulty in saying 
that he should much rather have officers 
of the army and navy in that House than 
have it filled with landowners, who 
pocketed so much of the people’s money. 
He fully agreed with those Members who 
had said that the half-pay of the army 
and navy was a reward for past services, 
and not at all in the nature of a retaining 
fee; and therefore he held that there could 
not bean act of more grievous tyranny 
than to deprive any military man—be his 
rank what it might—of the fair reward of 
his laborious and hazardous servitude. He 
had himself, not long since, received a 
petition from a man in Oldham, who had 
served in the army for many years, and 
who, without any cause assigned, had 
been deprived of a pension earned by 
years of hard service. He was aman who 
had received three wounds—one of them 
at the battle of Waterloo. That petition 
he had forwarded to the War Office, but 
had not received any communication in 
reply. 

Lord John Russell said, thatif any of the 
out-pensioners of Chelsea Hospital were 
called upon to serve in a veteran battalion, 
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and refused to do so, they, according to the 
regulations of the service, forfeited their 
pensions. He certainly had received the 
petition to which the hon. Member had 
alluded, and returned it to him, with 
such a reply and explanation as the occa- 
sion demanded, but he had not received 
in return any acknowledgment of the 
receipt of his reply—a circumstance which 
he attributed to the letter having been 
addressed in the customary manner of ad- 
dressing Members of Parliament, namely, 
“‘ William Cobbett, Esq.” He had since 
seen an advertisement announcing that 
the hon. Member would not take in any 
letters which were addressed otherwise 
than to “Mr. William Cobbett,” and 
possibly that was the reason of the misap- 
prehension on the subject. He fully 
agreed with the hon. member for Bath— 
and it was not often that he had the plea- 
sure of doing so—in thinking that any 
limitation of the power of the people in 
choosing whomsoever they thought proper 
as their Representative, would be highly 
inexpedient. Several hon. Members who 
had spoken objected, one to this class, 
and the other to that, and if all who took 
a part in the debate had the power of ex- 
cluding from Parliament the class of indi- 
viduals against whom they took exception, 
the House would at length be reduced to 
very small numbers indeed. 

Colonel Torrens was disposed generall 
to agree with the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, but of late he found that hon. Mem- 
ber enforcing such a vigorous discipline, 
that he found himself under a necessity of 
quitting the camp. [The hon. Member 
immediately went over to the Ministerial 
side of the House]. 

Mr. Hume did not regret the departure 
of the gallant Officer, for, while in the 
camp he never found him amenable to any 
discipline. As to any imputations thrown 
out against himself, he flung them back 
with as much contempt, and scorn as they 
were flung upon him. 

Motion agreed to and the Committee 
appointed. 


Unsrampep Pustications.] Mr. 
Hume, in moving for the number of pro- 
secutions for cheap publications which 
had taken place since August last, 


expressed his regret that these prosecu- 
tions had been more numerous under a 
Whig Administration than under a Tory 
When he last brought 
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this. subject under the notice of the 
House, he stated that Mr. Hethering- 
ton, who was confined in Coldbath-fields 
Prison, and treated worse than a felon, 
had been convicted under the 60th of 
George 3rd, one of the Six Acts. This 
statement which he had since ascertained 
to be correct, was denied at the time by 
the Attorney General, who said that 
Hetherington had been convicted for an 
offence against the Stamp Acts. He 
wished the Attorney General would give 
the House some explanation on this head ; 
and he also desired to know from the 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp) whether he in- 
tended to move for the repeal of this Act 
in the course of the present Session. 

The Attorney General said, in stating 
what he did on the occasion alluded to 
by his hon. friend he had led the House 
into no mistake. It was true, that one 

art of the 60th George 3rd related to po- 
itical offences: but there was another part 
which steered clear of all political matters, 
and was merely fiscal. It was under this 
latter part that Hetherington was con- 
victed, his offence being his having pub- 
lished a newspaper without paying the 
stamp-duties required by law. 

Mr. Cobbett said, he was the innocent 
cause of the passing of the Act referred 
to; and he would ask the Ministers whe- 
ther, as it had been found to fail, it would 
not be well to repeal it? So long as that 
Act remained on the Statute-book, so long 
there would exist a proof of their poli- 
. tical tergiversation; and the sooner they 
got rid of it, the sooner they were likely 
to recover some part of their almost totally 
lost popularity. 

Lord Althorp said, that the Act 60 
Geo. 3rd referred to many matters, and 
he thought it would be impossible to re- 
peal it entirely. Part might be retained, 
and part ought to be repealed, but at the 
present moment he could not say, that he 
would make any proposition on the sub- 
ject during the present Session. With 
respect to the prosecutions of which the 
hon. member for Middlesex had complain- 
ed, he begged to state, that Government 
was not responsible for them. They were 
instituted by common informers. 

Mr. Charles Buller must hold the Go- 
vernment responsible for the prosecutions 
which were carried on under laws, that 
they might, if they would, repeal. 

Lord Althorp replied, that it was a mis- 
take to suppose, that all those prosecutions 
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had been instituted under the 60th 
Geo. 3rd. 

_ Mr. Alderman Wood observed, that the 
Government could not prevent those pro- 
secutions, and he believed, that it gave no 
encouragement to them, 


Motion agreed to. 


Tue MercuantTaitors Company. |] 
Mr. Attwood rose for the purpose of mov- 
ing, that the order for referring the peti- 
tion of R. H. Franks to the Committee on 
Municipal Corporations be discharged. 
He certainly was astonished to find that 
there was any hesitation upon the subject. 
It appeared to him quite clear, that the 
Committee on Municipal Corporations 
could not deal with the petition, and there- 
fore it ought not to be referredto it. It had 
been attempted to maintain, that the trad- 
ing Corporations of the city of London 
were Municipal Corporations. How was 
that possible? Could there be two Muni- 
cipal Corporations in one town? Most 
assuredly not. Such a thing was never 
heard of; and yet in this case there must 
not only be two, but a great many more, 
The absurdity was too evident to receive 
the countenance of that House. A ques- 
tion had been raised as to whether the 
trading Corporationsof London were really 
traders—as to whether they traded upon 
joint stocks or at all—or whether they 
were even formed for the purposes of 
trade. He contended, that they were: in 
the strictest sense of the word trading Cor- 
porations. The Merchant Tailors’ Com- 
pany, like the Apothecaries’ Company, 
trafficked with individual property, for the 
benefit of the persons to whom the pro- 
perty belonged. But the best way of de- 
ciding that point would be by reference 
to the charters by which they existed, 
and wherein the purposes for which 
they were created were set forth. Upon 
a reference to the last charter to the 
Merchant Tailors’ Corporation, it would 
be seen, that it was strictly a trading Cor- 
poration. That charter was granted by 
Henry 5th. It contained the following 
passage :—‘ And, moreover, as we have 
‘been informed, that the men of the 
‘ Mistery aforesaid, in our city afore- 
‘said, or at least the sounder part 
‘of them, have, from time whereof the 
‘memory of man is not to the con- 
‘ trary, and daily do use, occupy, and exer- 
‘ cise, in all quarters and kingdoms of the 
‘ world, all and every kinds of merchan- 
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¢ dizes, to the renown, honour, and benefit 
‘ of ourkingdom and subjects, and the great 
‘advantage of us and our progenitors, 
‘formerly Kings of England; and that 
‘the same men of the said Mistery have; 
‘during the whole time aforesaid, used, 
‘ occupied, and exercised the buying and 
‘selling of all and every wares and 
‘merchandizes whatsoever, and espe- 
‘cially woollen-cloths, as well whole- 
‘sale as retail, throughout our whole 
‘ realm of England, and particularly with- 
‘in our city aforesaid, and the suburbs 
‘ thereof—we, of our especial grace, and 
‘ of our certain knowledge, and meer mo- 
‘tion, have transferred and changed, and 
‘do transfer and change, the said guild 
‘ or fraternity into the name of the guild 
‘of Merchant Taylors, of the fraternity 
‘of St. John the Baptist, in the City of 
‘London.’ That was the origin of this 
Corporation, and its charter was still the 
same. He begged leave to tell hon. Gen- 
tlemen, that the Company continued to 
exercise the callingsand mysteries describ- 
ed in the charter. Ithad been asked, did this 
Corporation trade at present, and how many 
of the Corporations of London did carry 
on a trade, and all had a right peculiarly 
todoso. The Stationers’ Corporation, the 
Goldsmiths’ Corporation, and others of the 
trading Corporations, traded upon a joint- 
stock. Others of the Corporations traded 
upon a number of stocks, each trader 
being subject to the general rules of the Cor- 
poration to which he belonged. Such was 
the origin, and such the present character, 
of these Corporations, and therefore he 
contended that it would be monstrous to 
pretend to consider them as Municipal. 
He knew that many of the members 
of these Corporations had never been 
traders. That was beyond doubt. Such 
had been the fact from the very com- 
mencement of these Corporations. From 
the earliest periods it had been the cus- 
tom to admit into them, as honorary mem- 
bers, the most eminent public characters. 
The Plantagenets, and the Tudors were 
found enrolled in the City Companies. 
Hotspur was a member of the Corporation 
of Merchant Tailors, even as the Duke of 
Wellington now was. Neither of these 
great men ever worked with the shears or 
the needle; the Duke of Wellington did 
not handle the goose, but the Corpora- 
tion was nevertheless essentially a trading 
one. It had ever been the pride of that 
Corporation to number among its members 
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the most illustrious members of the com- 
munity. That the Merchant Tailors’ 
Corporation was a trading body was be- 
yond doubt. They formed the rules for 
carrying on the trade in the article with which 
they were most intimately concerned ; and 
he might mention, as a further proof, that 
the officer of the Corporation regularly 
attended the Cloth or Bartholomew Fair 
at Smithfield, and with a silver yard mea- 
sured the yards of the cloth-merchants, to 
see that they agreed with the standard. It 
had been said, that the members of the 
Corporation of Merchant Tailors, enjoyed 
municipal rights. They did not as mem- 
bers of that Corporation, but as members 
of the Municipal Corporation. The two 
things were quite distinct. With respect 
to the right of voting for Members of 
Parliament, that did not exist under. the 
present law; nor did it exist under the 
charters of the trading Corporations. 
Long after the formation of the trading 
Corporations, the Municipal Corporation 
had made an order that it would admit 
none to vote for Members of Parliament, 
who were not members of some one of the 
trading Corporations. Surely, then, if it 
was intended, that that circumstance gave 
to the House a right to inquire into all the 
affairs of these Corporations, the present 
law must give a right of inquiry into the 
affairs of all the 107. householders. Look 
at the effect of such reasoning. Under 
the present law, persons living in cham- 
bers in Inns of Court, within the limits of 
the City of London, had a right of voting 
for Members of Parliament for London. 
Now no person could occupy those cham- 
bers without the permission of the Cor- 
poration under whose rule they were. 
Were then those Corporations Municipal 
Corporations? Such they must be if the 
reasoning with respect to the trading Cor- 
porations was good, and the House would 
do well to consider the dangerous conse- 
quence such a course of proceedings would 
lead to. He then came to the effect of 
the order he proposed the Housé should 
discharge. He contended, that the appli- 
cation was one which ought not to be 
countenanced by that House. The peti- 
tioner had already made a similar applica- 
tion to the Court of King’s Bench, and 
that Court had dismissed the application 
with costs. It had decided that the peti+ 
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tioner had no legal right to require to ‘be 
permitted to inspect the charters and the 
documents of the Corporation. 


He theres 
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fore put it to the House to say, whether 
it would enable the petitioner to do that 
which the law had emphatically said, he 
had no right to do, whether the House 
would lend its authority to enable an 
individual to do that through its assist- 
ance which was contrary to a deliberate 
decision in law? He thought the House 
could not lend itself to any such course, 
and therefore he would not dwell longer on 
that part of the subject. He must assure 
the hon. and learned member for Hull 
(Mr. Hill), that when the question was 
before under discussion he had meant to 
him nothing personal. He had under- 
stood, that the hon. and learned Member 
had acted as counsel to the petitioner, 
and he still believed such to have been 
the fact. He had complained, that the 
hon. and learned Member looked at the 
matter as affecting his client, and not as 
affecting a great question. He begged 
also to say, that he believed the hon. and 
learned Member considered that he had 
given him (Mr. Attwood) notice of his 
intention to oppose the petition the 
Motion related to; but, he must say, that 
he had not so understood the hon. and 
learned Member. He objected, then, to 
the reference of this petition respecting 
a trading Corporation to a Committee 
appointed, especially to inquire respecting 
Municipal Corporations. But he objected 
as much, if not more, upon general prin- 
ciples, as he did out of consideration to 
the rights and privileges of the Merchant 
Tailors’ Corporation. Indeed he doubted 
much the power of that House to demand 
the inspection of that which the law had 
declared should be sacred. The trading 
Corporations of London held their privi- 
leges and rights from a higher tribunal 
than the House of Commons. They held 
them under the authority, and under the 
protection of the law of the land, and 
nothing short of an Act of Parliament 
could enforce the surrender of them. And 
he would recommend to the House to 
consider well before it attempted to coun- 
tenance a proceeding which the law had 
expressly forbidden, for it rsight be found 
that there were Members of these trading 
Corporations who would maintain their 
rights in spite of the interference of 
that House. Indeed he lamented much 
to see that House so hastily entering 
upon subjects of the utmost import- 
ance for the purpose of change, if not of 
destruction, That House was‘ itself but 
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an experiment, and an experiment be it 
remembered, the effect of which was still 
uncertain and doubtful. He. certainly 
thought, that under the circumstances the 
Government would have acted still more 
wisely if, instead of mooting highly im- 
portant questions, which to be dealt well 
with should be dealt with deliberately, it 
had directed the attention of the House to 
that for which it was expressly summoned, 
the despatch of pressing public business. 
For Church Reform so much anxiety had 
been expressed, that the Government 
were compelled to take it up; but with 
respect to the projected inquiry into the 
Municipal Corporations, with a view to 
their alteration, if not abrogation, it was 
altogether unnecessary. For the conduct 
of the Government he could conceive but 
one reason, and that was its desire to per- 
petuate agitation. That was the secret 
spring of the whole of the proceeding of 
Government; and if such conduct was to 
be countenanced, it was not merely the 
Municipal and Trading Corporations of 
the country, that would be overthrown, 
but the whole fabric of our civil and 
social society would be shaken, if not 
destroyed. He moved, that the order of 
Monday last for referring the petition of 
R. H. Franks to the Committee on Muni- 
cipal Corporations be discharged. 

Lord Althorp said, that the hon. Member 
concluded his speech by adverting to the 
mode in which the business of that House 
was conducted. It was for this reason 
that he rose to make a few observations in 
reply. The hon. Member was certainly 
mistaken, if he thought that any proposi- 
tions could be allowed to interfere with the 
regular business of the Session. The 
business of the House should be conducted 
with the strictest regularity, and nothing 
would be allowed to interfere with it. The 
hon. Gentleman had also said, that the 
House was an experiment. So it was, 
and a very successful and satisfactory ex- 
periment. It was the result of the elec-. 
tions under the Reform Bill; and the 
country had, as yet, every reason to be 
satisfied with its composition. Every- 
party had reason to be satisfied; and the 
sad predictions uttered by the hon. Gentle- 
man, during the gloomy discussions of 
last year, on the Reform Bill, would, 
he felt confident, prove completely falla- 
cious. As.the party that made those woe- 
ful forebodings said, that they’should res 
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* dizes, to the renown, honour, and benefit 
‘ of ourkingdom and subjects, and the great 
‘advantage of us and our progenitors, 
‘formerly Kings of England; and that 
‘the same men of the said Mistery have, 
‘during the whole time aforesaid, used, 
‘ occupied, and exercised the buying and 
‘selling of all and every wares and 
‘merchandizes whatsoever, and espe- 
‘cially woollen-cloths, as well whole- 
‘sale as retail, throughout our whole 
‘ realm of England, and particularly with- 
‘in our city aforesaid, and the suburbs 
‘ thereof—we, of our especial grace, and 
‘ of our certain knowledge, and meer mo- 
‘tion, have transferred and changed, and 
‘do transfer and change, the said guild 
‘ or fraternity into the name of the guild 
‘of Merchant Taylors, of the fraternity 
‘of St. John the Baptist, in the City of 
‘London.’ That was the origin of this 
Corporation, and its charter was still the 
same. He begged leave to tell hon. Gen- 
tlemen, that the Company continued to 
exercise the callingsand mysteries describ- 
ed in the charter. Ithad been asked, did this 
Corporation trade at present, and how many 
of the Corporations of London did carry 
on a trade, and all had a right peculiarly 
todoso. The Stationers’ Corporation, the 
Goldsmiths’ Corporation, and others of the 
trading Corporations, traded upon a joint- 
stock. Others of the Corporations traded 
upon a number of stocks, each trader 
being subject to the general rules of the Cor- 
poration to which he belonged. Such was 
the origin, and such the present character, 
of these Corporations, and therefore he 
contended that it would be monstrous to 
pretend to consider them as Municipal. 
He knew that many of the members 
of these Corporations had never been 
traders. That was beyond doubt. Such 
had been the fact from the very com- 
mencement of these Corporations. From 
the earliest periods it had been the cus- 
tom to admit into them, as honorary mem- 
bers, the most eminent public characters. 
The Plantagenets, and the Tudors were 
found enrolled in the City Companies. 
Hotspur was a member of the Corporation 
of Merchant Tailors, even as the Duke of 
Wellington now was. Neither of these 
great men ever worked with the shears or 
the needle; the Duke of Wellington did 
not handle the goose, but the Corpora- 
tion was nevertheless essentially a trading 
one. It had ever been the pride of that 
Corporation to number among its members 
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the most illustrious members of the com- 
munity. That the Merchant Tailors’ 
Corporation was a trading body was be- 
yond doubt. They formed the rules for 
carrying on the trade in the article with which 
they were most intimately concerned ; and 
he might mention, as a further proof, that 
the officer of the Corporation regularly 
attended the Cloth or Bartholomew Fair 
at Smithfield, and with a silver yard mea- 
sured the yards of the cloth-merchants, to 
see that they agreed with the standard. It 
had been said, that the members of the 
Corporation of Merchant Tailors, enjoyed 
municipal rights. They did not as mem- 
bers of that Corporation, but as members 
of the Municipal Corporation. The two 
things were quite distinct. With respect 
to the right of voting for Members of 
Parliament, that did not exist under. the 
present law; nor did it exist under the 
charters of the trading Corporations. 
Long after the formation of the trading 
Corporations, the Municipal Corporation 
had made an order that it would admit 
none to vote for Members of Parliament, 
who were not members of some one of the 
trading Corporations. Surely, then, if it 
was intended, that that circumstance gave 
to the House a right to inquire into all the 
affairs of these Corporations, the present 
law must give aright of inquiry into the 
affairs of all the 102. householders. Look 
at the effect of such reasoning. Under 
the present law, persons living in cham- 
bers in Inns of Court, within the limits of 
the City of London, had a right of voting 
for Members of Parliament for London. 
Now no person could occupy those cham- 
bers without the permission of the Cor- 
poration under whose rule they were. 
Were then those Corporations Municipal 
Corporations? Such they must be if the 
reasoning with respect to the trading Cor- 
porations was good, and the House would 
do well to consider the dangerous conse- 
quence such a course of proceedings would 
lead to. He then came to the effect of 
the order he proposed the Housé should 
discharge. He contended, that the appli- 
cation was one which ought not to be 
countenanced by that House. The peti- 
tioner had already made a similar applica- 
tion to the Court of King’s Bench, and 
that Court had dismissed the application 
with costs. It had decided that the peti+ 
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tioner had no legal right to require to be 
permitted to inspect the charters and the 
documents of the Corporation. He theres 
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fore put it to the House to say, whether 
it would enable the petitioner to do that 
which the law had emphatically said, he 
had no right to do, whether the House 
would lend its authority to enable an 
individual to do that through its assist- 
ance which was contrary to a deliberate 
decision in law? He thought the House 
could not lend itself to any such course, 
and therefore he would not dwell longer on 
that part of the subject. He must assure 
the hon. and learned member for Hull 
(Mr. Hill), that when the question was 
before under discussion he had meant to 
him nothing personal. He had under- 
stood, that the hon. and learned Member 
had acted as counsel to the petitioner, 
and he still believed such to have been 
the fact. He had complained, that the 
hon. and learned Member looked at the 
matter as affecting his client, and not as 
affecting a great question. He begged 
also to say, that he believed the hon. and 
learned Member considered that he had 
given him (Mr. Attwood) notice of his 
intention to oppose the petition the 
Motion related to; but, he must say, that 
he had not so understood the hon. and 
learned Member. He objected, then, to 
the reference of this petition respecting 
a trading Corporation to a Committee 
appointed, especially to inquire respecting 
Municipal Corporations. But he objected 
as much, if not more, upon general prin- 
ciples, as he did out of consideration to 
the rights and privileges of the Merchant 
Tailors’ Corporation. Indeed he doubted 
much the power of that House to demand 
the inspection of that which the law had 
declared should be sacred. The trading 
Corporations of London held their privi- 
leges and rights from a higher tribunal 
than the House of Commons. They held 
them under the authority, and under the 
protection of the law of the land, and 
nothing short of an Act of Parliament 
could enforce the surrender of them. And 
he would recommend io the House to 
consider well before it attempted to coun- 
tenance a proceeding which the law had 
expressly forbidden, for it raight be found 
that there were’ Members of these trading 
Corporations who would maintain their 
rights in spite of the interference of 
that House. Indeed he lamented much 
to see that House so hastily entering 
upon subjects of the utmost import- 
ance for the purpose of change, if not of 
destruction. That House was’ itself but 
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an experiment, and an experiment be it 
remembered, the effect of which was still 
uncertain and doubtful. He. certainly 
thought, that under the circumstances the 
Government would have acted still more 
wisely if, instead of mooting highly im- 
portant questions, which to be dealt well 
with should be dealt with deliberately, it 
had directed the attention of the House to 
that for which it was expressly summoned, 
the despatch of pressing public business. 
For Church Reform so much anxiety had 
been expressed, that the Government 
were compelled to take it up; but with 
respect to the projected inquiry into the 
Municipal Corporations, with a view to 
their alteration, if not abrogation, it was 
altogether unnecessary. For the conduct 
of the Government he eould conceive but 
one reason, and that was its desire to per- 
petuate agitation. That was the secret 
spring of the whole of the proceeding of 
Government; and if such conduct was to 
be countenanced, it was not merely the 
Municipal and Trading Corporations of 
the country, that would be overthrown, 
but the whole fabric of our civil and 
social society would be shaken, if not 
destroyed. He moved, that the order of 
Monday last for referring the petition of 
R. H. Franks to the Committee on Muni- 
cipal Corporations be discharged. 

Lord Althorp said, that the hon. Member 
concluded his speech by adverting to the 
mode in which the business of that House 
was conducted. It was for this reason 
that he rose to make a few observations in 
reply. The hon. Member was certainly 
mistaken, if he thought that any proposi- 
tions could be allowed to interfere with the 
regular business of the Session. The 
business of the House should be conducted 
with the strictest regularity, and nothing 
would be allowed to interfere with it. The 
hon. Gentleman had also said, that the 
House was an experiment. So it was, 
and a very successful and satisfactory ex- 
periment. It was the result of the elec- 
tions under the Reform Bill; and the 
country had, as yet, every reason to be 
satisfied with its composition. Every 
party had reason to be satisfied; and the 
sad predictions uttered by the hon. Gentle- 
man, during the gloomy discussions of 
last year, on the Reform Bill, would, 
he felt confident, prove completely falla- 
cious. As the party that made those woe- 
ful forebodings said, that they’should re+ 
joice if they failed in their prophecies, 
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they ought now to rejoice, for they had 
failed. Not only ought that party to re- 
joice, but feel satisfied, and have con- 
fidence in that Parliament for the future. 
In proposing large measures of Reform, 
the Government would adhere to the 
institutions of the country. The only 
thing that that Parliament could be guilty 
of would be, deceiving the expectations of 
the people. It would not deceive those 
expectations, for it was composed of the 
real Representatives of the people, and 
would refer for its acts to the good sense 
of that people whom it now fully repre- 
sented. With respect to the view the hon. 
Member took of the order to refer the 
petition under debate to the Committee on 
Municipal Corporations, he thought that 
the hon. Member was not exactly correct. 
The Committee was to inquire into the 
defects of the Corporations of England 
and Wales, and to report thereon. It 
was to look into and to ascertain those 
defects, and in order to do so, every com- 
pany, and (to use the expression) every 
subordinate company connected, as they 
must be, with Municipal Corporations, 
should come under the cognizance of the 
Committee. With respect to the question 
whether a trading company was to be 
considered as connected with the consti- 
tution of a corporation, he thought that 
it certainly was, Let the Corporation of 
London be taken as an instance. To be- 
come a liveryman, it was necessary to 
belong to one of those trading companies, 
and, without being a liveryman, one could 
not be said to possess the privileges that 
being a part of the constitution of the 
Corporation of London gave. The Com- 
mittee, undoubtedly, had no right to inter- 
fere with what it deemed did not affect 
Municipal Corporations, and would not 
do so. Yet, if the order of reference with 
respect to the present petition should be 
rescinded, that would amount almost to a 
declaration, that the Committee had no 
right to examine into those trading com- 
panies. As he was of opinion that the 
Committee possessed the right, he felt it 
his duty to object to the present Motion. 
Mr. Hill denied, that he had been the 
counsel of the petitioner. If he were, he 


would not have presented the petition; as 
he considered, that doing so would be 
derogatory to his character and station. 
He stood there as a legislator, and was 
bound to act uprightly and impartially. 
With respect to the application made by 
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the petitioner to the Court of King’s 
Bench, he could say, that the dismissal of 
the application ought not to have any 
weight with that House. That Court had 
been for upwards of four centuries a con- 
sistent supporter of all Corporation abuses, 
As he knew that, he formerly advised the 
petitioner (for he had been once his coun- 
sel) not to apply to that Court, for it 
would be useless. Petitioner followed the 
advice of others, and failed in his applica- 
tion. The great question was, whether a 
Reform could be carried into Civic Cor- 
porations without investigating Civic Com- 
panies? It was clear it could not; for, 
to purify the stream, it was necessary to 
begin with the purification of the source. 
No one could become a freeman of London 
unless he belonged to one of those Com- 
panies, and to become a liveryman one 
must be a freeman. By 11th George Ist, 
in the election of the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, 
and City Chamberlain, freemen had no 
power; but all was vested in the hands of 
the liverymen, who may be properly consi- 
dered as the mere creatures of City Com- 
panies. Unless inquiry was made into 
those companies, the abuses of Municipal 
Corporations could not be effectually and 
fully detected. The Corporation of Lon- 
don was anxious for the assistance of Par- 
liament to remedy its defects, therefore 
small companies should be also willing to 
accept that assistance. As to what the 
hon. Member said about keeping up agita- 
tion, it was the party to which the hon. 
Member belonged which was doing that, 
by objecting to ameliorations which were 
peremptorily called for. Not only was 
that party keeping up agitation, but it was 
heightening it, and would be the cause of 
making the people, in a short time, dis-_ 
dain the concessions they would now re- 
ceive with thankfulness. The Court of 
Assistants had raised the cues of entry 
from 3s. 4d. to 3/. 15s, It was very 
evident why they had so great a dislike 
to an inquiry, when such matters were 
to be the subject of that inquiry. The 
hon. Member had spoken of this in- 
quiry as an abstract question. He (Mr. 
Hill) did not entirely understand what the 
hon. Member meant by saying this was an 
abstract question. He could not conceive 
such a person as an abstract Lord Mayor, 
or an abstract member of the Merchants’ 
Company ; but if the present. inquiry was 
to be a complete and effectual one, it 
should certainly have his assistance. The 
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first.who refused to make an- inquiry into 
Corporations was the right hon. Baronet 
opposite; and in doing so, he (Mr. Hill) 
conceived, that he had been the cause of 
greater calamity to the cause of liberty 
in this country than any man that ever 
existed. The great defect in those Cor- 
porations, and the cause of the evils 
which resulted from them was, the want 
of security under them. If, by the delay 
now wished, they meant to delay all 
inquiry—if, by denial, they meant to 
deny all inquiry—he hoped that the House 
would not agree to the proposition, but 
would agree to the Motion. He considered 
the opposition made to the Motion as part 
of the usual tactics of the party from 
which it emanated, and he trusted that 
the defeat which they would now meet 
with would make them more careful in 
future how they obtruded their antiquated 
ideas on the country. On these grounds 
he would give their proposal his humble, 
but hearty opposition. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull thought, he did 
not claim too much credit for himself and 
the party with whom he acted, when he 
said, that they were actuated, on this and 
on every other occasion, by as much inde- 
pendence of feeling as the hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last. A great deal of unne- 
cessary warmth had been imparted to 
this question, which he (Sir Edward 
Knatchbull) would not imitate. The pro- 
ceedings of the Courts of Justice, for 
instance, he thought, had been most un- 
necessarily introduced. The question 
which had been put to the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
which the House had really to consider, 
was one of the simplest nature—namely, 
whether the petition was such as came, in 
point of fact and substance, within the 
inquiry of the Committee to which it had 
been referred? The noble Lord, with his 
usual candour admitted, that the trading 
Companies did not come generally within 
the scope of the Committee’s inquiries ; 
reserving to the Committee, however, the 
right of inquiry into those Companies so 
far as they were connected with Municipal 
Corporations. .Now, he liberated himself, 
and those with whom he acted, from all 
the unfounded observations made upon 
them, by admitting the accuracy and fair- 
ness of the noble Lord’s view, and adopt- 
ing at once his doctrine, that the Commit- 
tee should have the power of inquiry into 
the trading Corporations, so far as those 
VOL, XV. {Ri ' 
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Corporations were connected with the 
Municipal Corporations, but no further. 
He should, therefore, suggest that the 
hon. member for Whitehaven should not 
press his Motion, and he would undertake 
to move an amendment, which would 
merely state in substance what the noble 
Lord admitted. If the House did not 
agree to some such resolution, the Com- 
mittee would consider that they were ex- 
pected to inquire into all the affairs of the 
trading Companies. The hon. Baronet 
concluded by moving—‘‘ That it be an 
instruction to the Committee on Municipal 
Corporations to confine their attention to 
such parts of the condition and manage- 
ment of the trading Companies as refers 
exclusively to Municipal Rights.” He 
thought, that if this Amendment were 
agreed to, both parties would give the 
subject their best consideration. 

Mr. Grote hoped the noble Lord (Al- 
thorp) would not accede to the Amend- 
ment of the hon, Baronet. It would be 
impossible to conduct an inquiry into the 
condition and management of the Cor- 
poration of London with advantage, if the 
Committee was restrained from investi- 
gating those sectional parts of the Cor- 
poration which he considered the corporate 
companies might be justly designated. 
The hon. member for Whitehaven was 
certainly consistent, for he objected to 
inquiring into Corporations altogether, and 
therefore objected to an inquiry into thestate 
of the corporate companies. Those com-~ 
panies had been called trading companies, 
but they were nothing like trading compa- 
nies in the proper sense of the word. When 
he heard of trading companies, he should 
expect to find such companies referred to 
as the Bank of England Company, or the 
East-India Company, which carried on 
trade or commerce for the benefit of the 
members. The companies carried on no 
tradeorcommerce. They made laws for par- 
ticular trades; and this was of the essence 
of Municipal Corporations. There was 
the Fishmongers’ Company, for instance, 
which made and enforced certain regula- 
tions respecting the importation and sale 
of fish, and, he believed, last summer had 
exercised its authority in a manner very 
advantageous to the community, by pre- 
venting the sale of unwholesome fish. He 
did not quarrel with the exercise of such 
privileges, he only contended that such 
powers belonged properly, and were a part 
of the power usually belonging to. Muni- 
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cipal Corporations. In his opinion the 
inquiries of the Committee would be most 
injuriously restricted if the Amendment of 
the hon. Baronet were agreed to. 

Lord Althorp did not feel, that it would 
be consistent with his sense of duty to 
adopt the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Baronet. If the Committee were to be 
constrained to pursue a limited course of 
inquiry with respect to the corporate bo- 
dies of which the Municipality of the city 
of London was composed, and were to be 
debarred from instituting any examination 
which they might choose into such matters 
as seemed to them to be relevant topics of 
inquiry, it would be impossible for them to 
do their duty properly, or in a manner 
that would be satisfactory to the public. 
In order, however, to show the disposition 
which prevailed in the Committee with 
respect to the subjects of inquiry, he would 
read to the House a resolution which had 
already been adopted by them at the only 
sitting which they had hitherto held, and 
which stated, that they considered the ob- 
ject chiefly to be had in view was, the im- 
provement of the corporate bodies, and 
that, in order to effect this object, there 
was no necessity to go back into past 
grievances, but their principal endeavours 
would be confined to the inquiry into the 
present and existing evils and abuses in 
those Corporations, with a view to their 
exposure. Such being the only resolution 
to which the Committee had come, at the 
first and only meeting they had yet had, 
he would leave the House to judge from 
this how far they were likely to pursue the 
subject of their inquiries to an extent which 
could reasonably afford any alarm to those 
interested in these Corporations. He, 
therefore, did not think, that the House 
would be acting advisably in laying down 
any rules for the guidance of the Com- 
mittee, and objected to the adoption of any 
such suggestion. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that, in his opinion, 
the House ought distinctly to state what 
were to be the duties of the Committee ; 
for although he had, when the noble Lord 
moved for its appointment, taken the same 
view of its duties as the noble Lord had 
done, still what had occurred in the course 
of the debate upon the present question 
showed that each individual upon that 
Committee might take a very different 
view of the meaning of the term Corpora- 
tion to that of any other Member of it, and 
for that reason it was incumbent upon the 
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noble Lord definitively to give a clear un- 
derstanding what Corporations were to 
form the subject of inquiry. The resolu- 
tion of the Committee which the noble 
Lord had just referred to, certainly showed 
a prudent apprehension on their part of 
the bounds within which their inquiries 
ought to be confined ; but he knew quite 
enough of Committees of Inquiry to fore- 
see that these apprehensions would incur 
a great risk of being totally forgotten as 
the inquiry proceeded— 

** Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo ;’’ 
and, if there were some Members of it who 
would be prudent enough to avoid getting 
entangled in anirretrievable maze of useless 
matter, they might not always be present 
to check the ardour of others who might 
be disposed to pursue their inquiries upon 
forbidden ground. He was, therefore, de- 
cidedly of opinion, that an exact line of 
inquiry ought to be drawn out for the 
purpose of this investigation, for it was 
absolutely necessary, however fair and 
open the proceedings of the House might 
be, that the proceedings of the Committee 
should be restricted, not by an under- 
standing among them alone, but by some 
recorded opinion of the House, and it was 
this motive which prompted him to press 
on the noble Lord the necessity for de- 
fining the objects for the examination of 
the Committee. There was another reason 
why this recommendation ought to be 
adopted, and which might be deduced 
from the petition upon which the present 
debate turned. The petitioner had stated, 
in detail, the grievances which Franks had 
suffered from the abuses of the particular 
Corporation of which he complained, 
which grievances the Committee were not 
empowered to inquire into; but the pe- 
titioner asked the House to instruct the 
Committee to extend the inquiry into the 
state of the trading Corporations of Lon- 
don. If the House acted in conformity to 
this petition, the Committee would at 
once be compelled to enter into that 
general inquiry which the noble Lord had 
just now deprecated; and this, in his 
opinion, formed an additional reason for 
laying down some limit to their oper- 
ations. 

The Attorney General: One benefit of 
the present discussion was, that they were all 
at length agreed that, if not now, some dis- 
tinct inquiry must speedily be made into 
the state of these trading Corporations, 
seeing that some of the functions exercised 
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by them were clearly Municipal functions, 
and therefore make them Municipal Cor- 
porations. It was quite clear, that though 
these Corporations held charitable funds 
for their own benefit, and for the benefit 
of others, the House had authorized the 
Committee to inquire into their manage- 
ment. If such an instruction as the hon. 
Baronet had proposed was necessary to 
guide the Committee in the case of the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company, it was equally 
necessary to guide the Committee in their 
examination into the management of every 
other Corporation. The question, stripped 
of all circumlocution, was, whether the 
trading companies of London were to be 
inquired into at all? Now, they were all 
agreed that they must be inquired into at 
some time, for no man could deny that they 
were either members of the Corporation of 
London, or so connected with it that they 
could not be excepted from the same inquiry 
to which that Corporation was itself sub- 
jected. No Gentleman had been bold 
enough to assert that the Corporation had 
not exercised Municipal functions, and 
enjoyed Municipal rights. But was there 
any Member able to draw a line, and tell 
the House from historical detail, what 
portion of this body was connected with the 
Corporation of London, or with the trad- 
ing interests of London, and what a 
of it was independent of them? No Gentle- 
man, not even the Member who brought 
forward the Motion, and who, consequently, 
must be well acquainted with the subject 
—no Gentleman could, by any possibility, 
draw such a line, and therefore the House 
must be incapable of giving any particular 
directions in reference to this Corporation. 
They must, therefore, be under the neces- 
sity of doing one of two things; either to 
exempt the Corporation altogether from 
the proposed inquiry, or have the investi- 
gation committed entirely to the good 
sense and parliamentary knowledge and 
integrity of the Gentlemen composing the 
Committee. As there could be no question 
of their integrity and knowledge, it would 
be better to adopt the latter alternative. 
No Gentleman would say, that till the in- 
quiry had proceeded to some distance, it 
would be possible to assign what portion 
was connected with the Corporation, and 
what portion was not, and, therefore, it 
would be necessary to get a long way into 
the matter previous to attempting a de- 
cision. He repeated, there must be an 
inquiry, and it must be left entirely to the 
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knowledge and integrity of the Committee. 
The hon. Baronet had stated, that the in- 
quiry might be stayed at the threshold, 
by saying that this was a body not ex- 
clusively connected with a Corporation ; 
but, as he before said, the Committee must 
get a long way into their inquiries before 
they could possibly form a judgment on 
that point. This was a question of the 
highest importance, as proved by one of 
the hon. members for London (Mr. Grote), 
who had given them the history of the 
Fishmongers’ Company, which had fully 
proved that that Corporation had a share 
im the Municipal Government. This Cor- 
poration had the power of directing what 
amount of fish should be sold in London; 
and although this might be said to bea 
matter of trade, yet, at the same time, it 
was exercising a very great Municipal 
power. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by repeating that one trading Corporation 
should be subject to the same inquiry as 
other trading Corporations. 

Mr. Warburton said, that this Cor- 
poration must be subject to inquiry as well 
as others, for it was strictly Municipal, 
He agreed with the hon. member for Hull, 
that the term ‘ Municipal” was a term 
unknown to the English law. It was 
borrowed from the Roman law, and to 
the Roman law they must refer to ascer- 
tain its meaning. He should therefore 
refer to a quotation from the Digest to 
show what municeps was. The Digest 
explained munus by officium, a civil duty, 
and then proceeded municipes igitur appel- 
lantur quia munera civilia perficiunt— 
that is to say, ‘* they are called municipes 
because they undertake Civil Offices. 
Now, the Civil Office of the Fishmongers’ 
Company was to cast stinking fish out of 
the market, and of the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company to preside over cloth brought 
into the City. The former Company had 
raised the price of admission to their 
freedom from 3s. 4d. to 31. 14s. If asked 
the reason of this, they would say they did 
it out of poverty—from their feastings and 
drinkings ; these expenses and all their ac- 
counts ought to be examined into from their 
own books. The Committee would stultify 
itself by confining its inquiries to the limits 
proposed by the hon. member for Kent. 

Mr. Abercromby rose to make a few 
observations with respect to his own 
views on the subject. He was deeply 
aware of its importance, and of the gene- 
ral anxiety which prevailed throughout 
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the country as to the result of the inquiry. 
The hon. member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
Attwood) had said, that the presenta- 
tion of Mr. Franks’s petition had given 
rise to all the agitation or interest felt by 
the country on this subject of corporations, 
but the hon. Member laboured under an 
unfortunate mistake. He had only been 
engaged upon this subject for the last five 
or six days, and yet during that time he 
had been visited every morning by several 
individuals, all anxious to have this in- 
quiry made fully and fairly. Several 
gentlemen from large towns had told him 
that the state of the corporations within 
them had agitated the inhabitants of them 
for some time past. It was, therefore, clear 
that the present agitation had not fol- 
lowed, but preceded, the motion of his 
noble friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He complained of the conduct 
which some individuals in that House had 
pursued towards the Committee. The 
Committee had scarcely taken one step, 
and yet, for the last two evenings, a debate 
had been studiously spun out, for the 
purpose of inspiring the country with a 
distrust, not only of the proceedings, but 
also of the intentions of the Committee. 
That was. particularly unfair. . He felt 
that this inquiry was an inquiry of deep 
and general interest, and he was, therefore, 
desirous to do his best to gratify the 
wishes of the country. There were several 
difficulties with which the Committee 
would have to contend. The first diffi- 
culty which he feared was, lest the Com- 
mittee should be overwhelmed by the 
magnitude and multiplicity of its inquiries, 
It ought, therefore, to limit them to the 
inquiries into those abuses which were 
the most open to public view, which 
were the easiest to remove, and to whicha 
safe and prompt remedy could at once be 
applied. The duty of the Committee was 
to ascertain the practice of existing Cor- 
porations. The House ought to know 
what the Corporations did, whether their 
police was sufficient, and whether their 
jurisdiction was efficient for the purposes 
for which it was given. All these points, 
ought to be discussed in order to see 
whether there was any thing vicious, and 
what, in the present system. When the 
Committee had examined into these 
practical points of Municipal Corporations, 
if the result of the examination should 
establish the fact that these Corporations 
were insufficient for the purposes for 
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which they were intended, and that 
they were capable of improvement, a 
great benefit would be obtained. What 
ulterior improvements were to be made 
in them would remain with the House; 
all the Committee had to do was, to 
point out what was vicious and wanted 
correction. When hon. Members _in- 
sisted that the Committee should: enter 
into an examination of the accounts 
of these Corporations, they must have 
overlooked this fact, that if the Com- 
mittee ever went into such accounts, 
they would never be able to get out of 
them. If what had been spent by these 
Corporations could be recovered—if the 
expenses which had been incurred, and 
which ought not to have been incurred, 
could be replaced—it might be all well 
to refer to the past; but as that could 
not be, the advice he should give would 
be this:—‘ Place your Corporation in 
good hands, and all this species of mis- 
chief will be stopped for the future.” 
To those Gentlemen who had asserted 
that all members of Corporations would 
resist this inquiry he was happy. to. say 
that, so far as he knew, they were most 
anxious to co-operate with the Com- 
mittee, being convinced that the Com- 
mittee was determined to act with fair- 
ness and impartiality to all parties. 

An Hon. Member said, that if the in- 
quiry were not confined to the limits men- 
tioned by the hon. Member who spoke 
last, the labours of the Committee would 
extend beyond three years. The proper 
course, he thought, would be, to ascertain 
the original foundation and institution of 
Corporations, and then to find out how 
far they had deviated from this their 
original institution. As the Lord Advo- 
cate, on a former occasion, had stated, 
with reference to Scotland, all. Corpora- 
tions were once conducted on the same 
system—that is, under the management 
of the whole of the burgesses. As to the 
meaning of the word Municipal, all Cor- 
porations were originally trading Guilds, 
before they were @orperations; and the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company was therefore 
a municipal corporation. Inallcharters they 
were originally called Merchant Guilds. 

Mr. James agreed with Mr, . Aber- 
cromby in stating, that the agitation on 
this subject was not of recent growth, 
He had a petition on the subject. from his 
constituents, which had: been agreed to 
some weeks since, 
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Sir Edward Knatchbull said, that he 
had proposed his Amendment in the hope 
that it expressed the opinions of the noble 
Lord opposite, but as he found that it did 
not,.and that the opinion of the House 
was against him, he would, with permis- 
sion, withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr.. Attwood briefly replied to the ar- 
guments of the different speakers, and 
defended the course which he had thought 
himself bound to take on the present occa- 
sion. He would, however, yield to the sense 
of the House, although his own opinions re- 
mained unchanged. He was convinced 
of the impropriety of giving these ex- 
tended powers to the Committee; at the 
same time, he begged to assure the House 
that the Company against which Mr. 
Franks had presented this petition were 
ready to give to the Committee every ex- 
planation respecting their management of 
the funds intrusted to them for charitable 
purposes. They did not mean to shelter 
themselves under the petty pretexts 
which some hon. Members appeared ready 
to afford them. He asserted, on their 
behalf, that there was no part of their 
conduct, as a corporate body, for which 
every one of them was not ready to make 
himself responsible, not only with his 
person, but also with his character. He 
begged leave to withdraw his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn, 


MISUNDERSTANDING IN THE HovssE.] 
Lord Althorp then addressed the Speaker, 
and said, that before the House separated 
he wished to call its attention to a circum- 
stance which had taken place in the early 
part of the evening. In the course of the 
debate upon the motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex for a Select Committee 
to examine into and report upon the num- 
ber of Members of Parliament who held 
offices, places; and emoluments under the 
Crown, some expressions had been used 
which, he understood, were likely to lead 
to those consequences which the House 
was always most peculiarly anxious to 
avoid. Under these circumstances, he 
offered himself to the notice of the House, 
without having had any communication 
with either of the hon. Members to whom 
he was now compelled more specifically to 
allude. But having heard the expressions 
used by the hon. member for Middlesex 
that evening with respect to such officers of 
the army as held seats in that House, he 
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cast a strong suspicion. upon the motives by 
which those officers were actuated in their 
public conduct in that House. At the same 
time he felt bound to admit, that the hon. 
member for Middlesex had fairly stated, 
that he did not intend his expressions to 
have any individual application. Expres- 
sions of that kind, however, were calcu- 
lated to excite feelings which led others to 
use expressions still more dangerous. In 
the course of the discussion, strong language 
had been used by an hon. and gallant 
Officer, the member for Glocester, and had 
been retorted by the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex. Under such circumstances, he 
(Lord Althorp) appealed to the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex himself. From long ex- 
perience of the hon. Member’s parlia- 
mentary conduct, he (Lord Althorp) was 
satisfied that he (Mr. Hume) had not in- 
tended to give any man personal offence by 
the observations which he had employed ; 
he (Lord Althorp) was therefore confident 
that the hon. Member would express that 
feeling with respect to the words which he 
had uttered in throwing back the expres- 
sions of the gallant Officer with contempt. 
Mr. Hume: I can have no hesitation in 
stating my recollection of what took 
place, and in showing how impossible it 
was for me to have intended personal 
offence to any individual. I stated certain 
circumstances, which I said excited suspi- 
cions in my mind, but I added, that I 
hoped that no expression of mine would give 
offence to any individual. The. hon. and 
gallant member for Glocester, in referring 
to what I said, observed that such a dis- 
honourable opinion as I appeared to enter- 
tain of the officers of the army must arise 
from a conviction on my part, that I should 
act so were I in their situation. That was 
imputing a motive to me—a course which, 
in itself, is unparliamentary. I then said, 
that I threw back the insinuation with, 
contempt. Contempt was the word I used. 
It is a word that ought never to be used 
in Parliament, but it is often used, and, in 
my opinion, always improperly. I thought 
at the time that the hon. and gallant Officer, 
in throwing out an imputation against 
my motives justified me in using the expres- 
sion which I did, but I meant nothing 
more by it than to set myself and my 
opinion, right in the opinion of the House ; 
and I therefore appeal to you, Mr. Speaker, 
whether, after guarding myself as I did by. 
stating, that I did not mean my expressions 
to have any individual application, the hon. 
and gallant Officer was right in imputing 
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motives tome? I never wish to quarrel 
with any man—I never wish to give any 
man personal offence. Those with whom 
I have quarrelled most in this House, I 
have always met on the best terms on the 
other side of that door. Like lawyers, we 
have battled our points warmly, and some- 
times, perhaps, angrily; but when the 
argument was over, our warmth subsided, 
and we met on friendly and amicable terms. 
I had no intention by my observations this 
evening to offend any man, but in the heat 
of the moment I retorted with warmth, 
which, if not justifiable, may perhaps be 
considered excusable. 

At the conclusion of this speech there 
was aloud cry for Captain Berkeley, but 
as he did not come forward, it was taken 
for granted that he had left the House. 

The Speaker was sure, that the House 
felt itself deeply indebted to the noble 
Lord for having done that which was so 
essential on the present occasion, and which, 
coming from an individual so peculiarly 
entitled by his station, his temper, and his 
character to interpose, was likely to bring 
the two hon. Members back to a right feel- 
ing that personal offence was not intended 
on either side. He regretted, that the 
hon. and gallant member for Glocester was 
not at that moment in his place. He was 
perfectly well aware of what the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex had stated, that in using 
the expression, he had not meant any per- 
sonal offence to the hon. and gallant mem- 
ber for Glocester. He (the Speaker) had 
heard the expressions to which the noble 
Lord had referred, and he confessed that, 
if his memory did not fail him when he 
heard them, he took the meaning to be this 
—that the hon. Member should treat insi- 
nuations against himself with the same 
contempt with which insinuations sup- 
posed to be made by him were received 
at the other side. He (the Speaker) had 
not interfered at the time ; he was gene- 
rally backward in doing so, lest his inter- 
position might tend to create the offence 
which he was anxious to prevent. The 
attention of the House having been called 
to the expressions, he must say, that they 
had been explained by the hon. member for 
Middlesex, who had declared that he had 
meant no personal offence against the hon. 
and gallant member for Glocester. With 
that explanation the House was satisfied, 
and if the House was satisfied, it appeared 
to him that the proudest and most gallant 
man that ever lived need not object to their 
decision. If what he now stated did not 
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meet the feeling -of the House, then the 
House would be justified in sending for the 
hon. and gallant member for Glocester, 
and taking those steps which the occasion 
might call for ; but after what had passed, 
it appeared to him that the words of the 
hon. member for Middlesex, followed by 
the explanation he had given, could be 
construed only in that way which must 
relieve the most honourable mind from the 
impression, that a personal offence was in- 
tended. 

Lord George Lennox, if he might ex- 
press the feelings of his hon. and gallant 
relative, would venture to say, that he was 
satisfied. If the opinion of the House, 
composed of Gentlemen of all ranks and of 
the different services, felt that the honour 
of his gallant relative was satisfied, his 
hon. relative would be willing to bow to 
the decision of the House. He regretted 
the language used by the hon. member for 
Middlesex. The hon. Member had said, 
first the gallant Admiral, and then that 
he did not mean the gallant Admiral, but 
the gallant Captain; and the hon. Mem- 
ber had made an apology to the House and 
not to the individual. The hon. Member had 
not intended, however, to insult or to make 
any personal attack on the gallant Captain, 
and he would say, in the gallant Officer’s 
name, that he was perfectly satisfied. 

Subject dropped. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 26, 1833. 


Minurtes.] Bill committed. Change of Venue (Ireland), 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Ricu#monD, from Hor- 
sham, for Regulating the Hours for Employing Children in 
Faetories.~-By the same from Dorrington and from two 
Places in Derbyshire; by the Earl of Cawpor, from 
Nairn; by Lord Dacre, from Wigan, Standish, and other 
Places; by the Marquess of Stafford, from Kirkwall; and 
by the Bishop of Linco.n, from Burntisland,—for the 
Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Lord Dacrg, from 
Newport; and by the Marquess of Stafford, from eight 
Dissenting Congregations; by the Earl of Cawpor, from 
Eleven Protestant Dissenting Congregations; by Lord 
AUCKLAND, from Cliff Regis, Doorfield, and Barrington ; 
by the Bishop of Lincotn, from Brigstock; and by Lord 
SurrteLp, from the Resident Missionaries of Jamaica, 
against Slavery.—By Lord TeyNnuam, from Dublin, 
against Tithes and Church Cess; from Castlebar and 
Aughagoure, for a Repeal of the Legislative Union, the 
Abolition of Church Cess, Tithes, and Grand Jury Laws; 
and from the Latter, for Vote by Ballot. 


Removat or Mr, Stanzzey.| Lord 
Teynham presented a Petition from the 
Parish of St. Michael and St. George, in 
Dublin, praying for the Abolition of Tithes, 
and for the removal of Mr. Stanley from 
the Chief Secretaryship of Ireland. 

Earl Grey considered a petition to that 
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House, which prayed for the removal of a 
person appointed to an office by the 
Crown, could not be admitted. It was 
evident that the power of removing him 
did not rest in that House; and, there- 
fore, it would be preposterous to admit a 
petition for an object which it was not in 
the power of the House to carry into 
effect. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he was 
not one who felt disposed in any way to 
close the doors of that House against the 
petitions of any class of his Majesty’s 
subjects. On the contrary, he was dis- 
posed, if possible, to overlook any irregu- 
larity which might accidentally occur in 
the wording of petitions, if there were no 
objections on the very face of the petition 
to its being received. He should have 
been inclined to extend this rule to the 
present petition, without paying any re- 
gard to the merits of its prayer ; but that 
House had not the power, any more than 
the petitioners themselves, of accomplish- 
ing the object which the petitioners had 
in view; and, therefore, it could answer 
no good purpose to receive the petition ; it 
would bea mere mockery of the right of 
petition, than which the people had no 
right more valuable, if their Lordships 
were to entertain a petition, praying them 
to do something which it was as impossible 
that they should do as if they had been 
asked to do something physically impossi- 
ble. The appointment of any Minister 
depended entirely upon the Crown. If 
the petition had been, that their Lordships 
should move an humble Address to the 
Crown, praying the removal of any 
Minister appointed by the Crown, that 
would have been perfectly regular. The 
objection, therefore, was merely one arising 
from the inconsistency in petitioning the 
House to do that which they had not the 
power of doing; and did not extend to a 
petition to the same effect if tendered in 
a proper form; but worded in the way in 
which it now was worded, it was impossi- 
ble, in his opinion, for that House to 
entertain it. 

Lord Teynham withdrew the petition. 


Titues.—(Enexanp.)] Lord King 
said, that he had to present a Petition 
to their Lordships connected with the 
subject of tithes in this country; and 
although he had been frequently re- 
buked by certain members of the right 
teverend Bench, for dilating upon this 
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topic, he could not refrain in this in- 
stance, from calling their Lordships’ at- 
tention to the peculiar hardships of which 
the petitioners complained. The petition 
came from a small parish in a remote dis- 
trict of the country, the inhabitants of 
which amounted to 800, and who sub- 
sisted entirely by agriculture and fishing. 
It appeared, from the petition, that there 
was not a more quiet or peaceable parish 
in the kingdom, until, in an evil hour, his 
noble and learned friend upon the Wool- 
sack presented the present rector to it. 
The petitioners stated, that in the course 
of the last spring, the rector laid claim to 
a tithe upon herrings caught in the sea, 
which claim they alleged that there was no 
custom existing in the place to sanction; 
and it would be impossible to describe to 
their Lordships the disturbance which the 
raising of such a claim excited in this 
hitherto tranquil district. It, in truth, 
produced a complete tempest there, and 
he could only convey to their Lordships 
something like an idea of the subsequent 
state of the parish, by quoting to them an 
expression, employed in a letter addressed 
to him on the subject—namely, “ that 
the rector had made a little Ireland of 
the parish.” A “ little Ireland” he 
(Lord King) believed it would be made, 
unless something was done to put an end 
to the agitation which the claim set up by 
the rector had excited. One of the first 
effects of his putting forward such a claim 
was, that the tithe-proctor was burnt in 
effigy, and that the rector was obliged to fly. 
He had already stated, that the petitioners 
alleged that no claim for tithes on fish had 
ever before been set up in that part of the 
country. He was aware that tithe upon fish 
had been claimed in some places in Sussex, 
and the claim proceeded upon the principle 
that upon every thing that had an annual 
increase, the clergy had a right to tithe. 
Upon the same principle the persons who 
claimed tithe upon fish, also demanded it 
upon bricks. In another part of their 
petition, the petitioners stated that they 
had had no resident rector for a great num- 
ber of years. He could confirm that 
statement, for he had lived forty years in 
the parish, and had never known the 
rector to reside there. It would appear, 
indeed, as if the best qualification for a 
rector of this place consisted in being the 
near relative of the Mayor, or of some of 
the Aldermen of the borough of Tiverton. 
The living to which he was alluding wag 
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in the gift of the Great Seal, as he had 
already intimated. Now, through the 
means of the Reform Bill, the Great Seal 
had of late been emancipated; but, like 
slaves when suddenly restored to freedom, 
it did not seem to know how to use its 
liberty properly. His noble and learned 
friend on the Woolsack wished to stand 
well with the Church, and with the high 
Church too, and his noble friend had 
been remarked for his coquetting with the 
right reverend Peers upon that side of the 
House ; but though his noble friend gave 
them the livings at his disposal, still he 
would find that he would not be able to 
get their votes. Soothe them as he would, 
his noble friend might be assured, that he 
would never succeed in inducing the right 
reverend Prelates to lend their support to 
the Government to which he belonged. It 
was a well-known fact in dur history, that 
the Prelates of the Established Church 
had always shown themselves ready tools 
in the hands of a Tory Government; but 
now that the Tories were expelled from 
power, and that a liberal Government had 
been established, no such subserviency 
would be any longer exhibited on the part 
of the right reverend Prelates. He would 
beg to remind his noble and learned friend 
of what the Marquess of Wharton said 
to William 3rd, who was observing to him 
that the Tories were an exceedingly ac- 
commodating people, and that he liked 
them extremely. ‘I agree with your 
Majesty,” replied the Marquess, “that no 
people can be more accommodating than 
the Tories, but your Majesty must re- 
member that you are not the King of the 
Tories.” So he (Lord King) would tell 
his noble friend, that he must remember 
that the Government to which he be- 
longed was not a Tory, but a liberal and 
popular Government, and that it would be 
a vain effort to seek to enroll amongst its 
supporters, high Church and high Tory 
partisans. He was sorry to say, that in 
the present instance, his noble friend had 
not provided a good shepherd for the 
flock. The noble Lord concluded by 
presenting the petition, which was from 
the parish of Porlock in Somersetshire, com- 
plaining of the clergyman; and it prayed 
not only for the removal of the particular 
grievance of which the petitioners com- 
plained, but also for a general ameliora- 
tion of the tithe system throughout the 
country. 


The Duke of Cumberland inquired 
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whether the tithe in question had been 
exacted ? 

Lord King said, it had not; but that in 
consequence of the claim having been 
raised, the proctor had been burnt in 
effigy, and the rector had fled from the 
parish. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he had 
been a little alarmed by his noble friend’s 
statement in the first instance, from which 
it would appear as if the reverend person 
alluded to had actually levied this tithe, 
and had done so in defiance of long-exist- 
ing custom. It would seem, however, 
that the petitioners only complained of 
the reverend gentleman’s laying claim to 
this tithe, to which they maintained he 
had no right, for it did not appear from 
their statement that he had taken any 
steps to enforce the claim. But if, as they 
alleged, there existed no custom there for 
the taking of such tithes, the course which 
they had to pursue, should the rector en- 
deavour to exact them, was plain and 
obvious; they had only to resort to due 
course of law for their protection, instead 
of appealing to the’ Legislature on the 
subject—they had merely to go into the 
Courts and show that there existed no 
custom to authorize such a claim, and 
they would be perfectly safe from the 
rector’s demands. 

Lord Ellenborough reminded the noble 
and learned Lord, that the petition also 
prayed for a general revision of the tithe 
system. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he 
could well understand that portion of 
the prayer of the petition; and this he 
would say, that no person, not even 
his noble friend who had presented the 
petition, could feel more strongly than 
he did, that that part of the petition was 
well founded, and no person could be 
more ready to admit than ‘he was, that that 
part of its prayer should be granted, and 
that the Legislature should set at once 
about improving the tithe system—should 
set about placing that system upon a 
proper footing both as regarded the per- 
sons to whom tithes were due, and the 
persons from whom tithes were due— 
upon a footing equally beneficial to the 
lay as well as the clerical portion of the 
community. With respect to the reverend 
gentleman to whom this petition alluded, 
he must observe, that he had never in the 
course of his life been accessary to an 
appointment with which he was more 
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satisfied. He had never known that 
reverend gentleman—indeed up to the 

resent hour he had never seen him—but 

e understood from those who did know 
him that he was an exceedingly fit person 
to receive such an appointment, and that, 
under the circumstances in which he‘was 
placed, it would be an important object 
for him to obtain it. He had previously 
done duty at one of the new Churches in 
a great and populous town, and by the 
burning of that Church he was reduced, 
with his wife and family, literally to a 
state of destitution. Such was the state- 
ment made to him (the Lord Chancellor) 
at the time. Even if asum of money could 
have been raised for the rebuilding of the 
Church in question, it could not be rebuilt 
in less than two or three years, and all 
that time this reverend gentleman would 
have remained without the slightest means 
of subsistence for himself or his family, 
the more especially as the whole of his 
emoluments, when the Church was stand- 
ing, was derived from the pew rents. 
Such, he repeated, was the statement 
made to him with regard to this reverend 
gentleman, by individuals upon whose 
authority he depended, and who recom- 
mended the reverend gentleman to him as a 
fit individual for the appointment. Though 
the reverend Gentleman was not known to 
him, he was acquainted with some mem- 
bers of his family, and he could assure the 
House that it was no species of political 
intercourse, nor anything of a community 
of political feeling that had prompted him 
to confer this appointment upon the indi- 
vidual alluded to. He thought, on the 
other hand, that differences on such points 
afforded no reason why he should not 
give him this appointment, the more es- 
pecially as he had heard a most unexcep- 
tionable account of him. For him to enter 
into inquiries on occasions of this kind, 
and to try the capacity or incapacity of 
every clergyman that might be recom- 
mended for one of the livings in the gift 
of the Great Seal,— for the Lord Chan- 
cellor to do that, the House would see, 
and he was sure that his noble friend 
in his candour would admit, was abso- 
lutely and altogether impossible. It was 
necessary, therefore, for him to refer to 
certain persons in whom he placed confi- 
dence, as to the selection of those clergy- 
men to whom such livings should be given ; 
and nothing that he had heard from his 
noble friend had induced him to alter his 
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opinion that he had made a fit and proper 
selection in the present instance. That 
opinion would undoubtedly have been 
shaken if his noble friend had brought 
forward some proofs to show that this rev. 
gentleman had been acting in the manner 
he described; and if it had been shown 
that he had been exacting tithes to which 
he had no right, he could only say, that 
the reverend gentleman must be an ex- 
tremely altered individual from the person 
whom he had sent to fill this living in the 
county of Somerset. When he sent the 
rev. gentleman there, he was utterly in- 
capable of exacting tithes that were not 
his due, he would say, not only to the 
amount of a herring, but even to the 
amount of a sprat. If the rev. gentleman 
had since changed, as the noble Lord had 
described, he could not possibly account 
for the metamorphosis, except by sup- 
posing that the rector had fallen into an 
imitation of the conduct of other persons 
in that part of the country. His noble 
friend was quite mistaken in supposing 
that this appointment was made in con- 
sequence of the emancipation of the Great 
Seal, effected by the Reform Bill. The 
fact was, that the appointment was made 
before the Reform Bill was passed; it was 
one of the first he had made under the 
Great Seal. His noble friend was still 
more mistaken in the statement which he 
made respecting the assistance which he 
(the Lord Chancellor) had felt it his duty 
to solicit from the right reverend Prelates 
of those dioceses where the livings at- 
tached to the Great Seal were situated, 
as his noble friend described it, with re- 
gard to the selection of the reverend indi- 
viduals to fill them. He utterly denied 
that, in doing so, he had in any manner 
been influenced by any motives of the 
kind attributed to him by his noble friend, 
and he had the best possible grounds, and 
the best possible evidence, to prove that 
such was not the case. He utterly denied 
that he had ever done so with a view to 
conciliate the political feelings of those 
right reverend Prelates, or to win them 
over to support those political opinions 
with regard to which he and his noble 
friend in a great degree concurred, though 
in some respects they materially differed. 
He would most unequivocally deny, that 
any such idea had ever entered into his 
head; and, indeed, if it had, he should 
have afforded just grounds for his noble 
friend’s laughter on the present occasion, 
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and he should, no doubt, be fated to ex- 
perience that disappointment which his 
noble friend, assuming that he had such 
objects in view, had foretold would await 
him. He had stated, soon after his acces- 
sion to office, that the number of exceed- 
ingly small livings which were at the dis- 
posal of the Great Seal, rendered it abso- 
lutely impossible for the Lord Chancellor, 
without trusting to the recommendations 
of others, to discharge well and faithfully 
that branch of the duties imposed on him; 
for though, with regard to livings of 2002., 
and 300/., and 400/. a-year, it was easy 
for the Chancellor to find fit and proper 
persons to fill them, and to satisfy himself 
as to the qualifications and merits of the 
candidates, it was not so as regarded 
livings of a different description—of 30/., 
40/., and. 60/. a-year, of which kind were 
many of those belonging to the Great 
Seal. Instead of such livings being 
sought for, it would be necessary for him, 
unless he had the means of applying to 
and relying upon the recommendations of 
others, to go about the country to seek 
for proper persons to put intothem. It 
would, he need scarcely add, be impossi- 
ble for any Lord Chancellor, with the many 
other duties he had to perform, todo that. 
Therefore, when he communicated upon 
this subject with a most reverend Prelate, 
he stated that it might appear as if it were 
a shrinking from a duty, the responsibility 
of which still attached to him, should he 
enter into such an arrangement, though, 
in fact, he proposed it, in order to enable 
him to discharge that duty in a faithful 
and efficient manner. It was solely upon 
such grounds that he had made the ar- 
rangement in question, and not with any 
political views, or with any motive of con- 
ferring an obligation on those right rev. 
Prelates, who rather obliged him by giving 
him the required assistance, than he con- 
ferred any obligation on them. His noble 
friend had somewhat irregularly introduced 
this subject, but he could not regret that, 
since it had given him an opportunity of 
explaining the real nature of an arrange- 
ment which had been hitherto very gener- 
ally, and, he must add, very greatly mis- 
understood. The noble and learned Lord 
concluded by repeating his opinion as to 
the fitness of the reverend individual for 
the appointment to the parish from which 
the present petition emanated. 

Lord King was ready to give his noble 
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cernment,—for great discernment in hu- 
man nature, but not for great discern- 
ment in clerical nature. He would do his 
noble friend the justice to say, that the 
persons he had appointed to the livings 
in his gift had not been so promoted by 
him on account of a community of politi- 
cal feeling, for he believed, that in almost 
every instance, they were opposed to his 
noble friend in polities. His noble friend 
had, he was sure not in a bad spirit, alluded 
to the exactions of others in the West of 
England; that allusion fell harmless on 
him, for he could say, that he had never 
exacted that to which he was not fairly 
entitled. He complained of clerical, not 
lay exactions, for which value had gener- 
ally been given, and to which, therefore, 
the owners were fairly entitled. 

Lord Wynford said, that if due inves- 
tigation were made, it would be found 
that, so far from the clergy exacting more 
than their due, there was no description 
of property whatever upon which the 
claims of the holders were so mildly en- 
forced. He.-knew the part of the country 
from which the petition came as well as 
the noble Lord who had presented it, and 
he could tell him that the landowners 
there were beginning to find out that a 
change of hands in the owners or col- 
lectors of tithes would be of no benefit to 
them. This persuasion was gaining 
ground throughout the country. He ob- 
jected to the practice of the noble Lord 
in thus bringing discussions upon the 
characters of individuals who were not 
present to answer for themselves, and 
whose characters were valuable not only 
to themselves, but to the country. Never 
were the characters of the clergymen of 
the Established Church more valuable to 
their country than at the present moment, 
when there was a disposition abroad to 
make a run at the Church as undeserved 
as it was mischievous. He did not mean 
to say, that the noble Lord meant to do 
injury to the Church, but he certainly 
was adding to the spirit which was abroad 
by the frequent discussions he was in the 
habit of provoking in that House upon 
the characters of clergymen. He had ins 
truded these few observations upon the 
House, because he found it impossible to 
sit still and hear unnoticed these attacks 
upon the characters of gentlemen who 
were not present to answer for thems 
selves, 

Petition laid on the Table. 
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Lord King was glad to hear the noble 
and learned Lord pass an eulogium upon 
the character of the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church. He only wished that 
their characters were as well appreciated 
by their parishioners, as by noble Lords 
in that House. He had to present another 
petition against tithes from the parish of 
Greystoke, Cumberland, and he would 
say, that greater injustice had never been 
committed by clergy or laity than had 
been committed by the incumbent of that 
parish in pursuing his demands for tithes 
upon the parishioners. The petitioners 
stated, that, for thirty years, they had 
been in a state of litigation with their 
pastor about tithes; that they had been 
dragged through all the Courts at West- 
minster, and had the same question tried 
in the Ecclesiastical Court at York, and 
also at Carlisle; that, in the year 1815, 
the Vice-Chancellor decided in favour of 
the modus set up by the petitioners, not- 
withstanding which there had been three 
trials since of the same question; that 
they had had the decisions of Sir John 
Leach, Lord Eldon, and Lord Lyndhurst 
in their favour, and yet another suit was 
now in progress. With regard to the ob- 
servations made by the noble and learned 
Lord as to the present run against the 
Church, he would only take the liberty of 
remarking, that it was circumstances like 
these which occasioned that run. 

Lord Ellenborough thought that, before 
the noble Lord presented petitions which 
might involve the character of particular 
clergymen, he should give some notice to 
the parties concerned, in order that they 
might give a denial or explanation 
through the medium of some noble Lord. 

The Bishop of Carlisle bore testimony 
to the excellent character of the clergy- 
man alluded to. That a new trial was 
allowed was an act not of the clergyman 
but of that Court. 

Lord King said, there had already 
been three decisions in favour of the 
modus. He. knew nothing personally of 
the clergyman in question, but it was to 
have been wished that the opinion ex- 
— of him by the right rev. Bishop 

ad been shared by the petitioners. The 
noble Lord also presented a petition 
against the Tithe system from Ashurst in 
Kent. He wished to observe, that it was 
never his intention to smuggle any peti- 
tions through the House. He had pre- 
sented many petitions to the same effect 
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last year, and then, as now, took occasion 
to do so when there was a full Bench to 
answer him. The object of the present 
petition was, that whatever measure of 
improvement with respect to tithes should 
be meted out to Ireland might also be ex- 
tended to this country, when the conduct 
of the people under similar vexations, had 
been hitherto so peaceable and praise- 
worthy. In Kent, the taking of tithes in 
kind became a most oppressive burthen, 
and prevented the outlay of much capital, 
and the culture in hops of a great portion 
of land, since the tithe of hops would ex- 
ceed the rent. 

Lord Teynham supported the petition. 
He could fully and confidently confirm 
the statements in the petition, for the 
tithe on hops was most injurious in Kent, 
and greatly impeded the cultivation of 
the land. Taking tithes in kind too was 
a most grievous thing, for no man liked 
another to come upon his land. 

Marquess Camden was well acquainted 
with the county of Kent, and could assure 
their Lordships that the conduct of the 
clergy in that county was most exemplary. 
He was quite sure that tithe was not more 
oppressive in Kent than elsewhere. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Tue Stave Trave.] Lord Ellen- 
borough wished to inquire of the noble 
Earl at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether any instructions had yet 
been given to his Majesty’s cruizers off 
Western Africa, to adopt those measures 
for the suppression of the Slave-trade 
which were mutually agreed upon in the 
treaty between this country and France, 
entered upon last year ? 

Earl Grey said, that instructions bad 
not yet been given, in consequence of the 
negotiation of a supplementary treaty, 
which he expected would shortly be rati- 
fied and laid on the Table of the House. 
On the arrival of the ratification, instruc- 
tions would be given. 

Lord Ellenborough expressed his sur- 
prise at the delay, as the treaty had been 
ratified full a year ago. 

Earl Grey remarked, that the subse- 
quent negotiations necessarily occasioned 
the delay. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he was not 
quite sure whether he yet understood the 
noble Earl. After this supplemental 
treaty was ratified, were the ‘instructions 
still to be matter of negotiation? 
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Earl Grey intimated that such would 
be the case, but said, he anticipated no 
dfficulty in the way of an agreement on 
the instructions to be given. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that their Lord- 
ships had been told the same thing more 
than a year ago, and yet the instructions 
were still negociating. 

Earl Grey repeated, that the delay must 
be ascribed to the necessity which was 
found to exist, of entering into a supple- 
mentary treaty. 


State oF THE Wesr InprzEs.] Lord 
Colville said, it was with much re- 
luctance he rose to defer the Motion of 
which he had given notice for that evening. 
But he had that morning been informed 
by a committee of a most respectable 
body of Gentlemen, who took a strong 
interest in that matter, that the noble 
Viscount at the head of Colonial Affairs 
had requested an interview with them, for 
the purpose of laying before them a plan 
which he intended to propose on the part 
of Government for the settlement of this 
great question. As they, therefore, as 
well as himself, had no wish to embarrass 
his Majesty’s Ministers, he was ready to 
consent to the postponement of his Mo- 
tion. He had no object in view but to 
assist them in obtaining their end, which 
he believed was simply to elicit truth, and 
gain justice; and therefore, though he 
was fully prepared to go into his Motion, 
he readily assented to its postponement. 
There was no man among their Lordships 
who was less connected with West-India 
property, or more disinterested than him- 
self. He did not doubt that he should 
have been able to have convinced their 
Lordships of the justice of his Motion; 
but the plan proposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers was entitled to the fullest con- 
sideration. The same reasons which in- 
duced him to postpone his Motion, pre- 
vented his fixing any day for its discus- 
sion, but he hoped the cause would not 
suffer by the delay. 

Order discharged. 


PO PLOL ILO L LOO I 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 26, 1833. 


MinuteEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. RutH- 
VEN, an Account of the state of the Currach of Kildare; 
and the same of the Phenix Park, Dublin.—On the 
Motion of Mr. Hume, a detailed Account of all Expenses 
incurred in his Majesty’s Dock-yards, in each of the years 
from 1820 to 1832: of the Number of Commissioned 
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Officers in the Royal Navy on the Ist of January, 1828; 
and the same on the Ist of January, 18335; and the aggre- 
gate Amount of their Half and Full Pay at that Date.—On 
the Motion of Mr. Sprine Ricr, a Copy of the 25th 
Report of the Charity Commissioners.—-On the Motion of 
Colonel Le1tH Hay, the Number of the Excise Officers in 
Scotland, and their Salaries for the year ending 5th Janu- 
ary, 1833.—On the Motion of Mr. Guxst, an Account of 
the Exports and Imports of Iron, from the year 1830 to 
the present time: also an Account of the Copper Sheets 
and Bolts used in his Majesty’s Dock-yards of Woolwich 
and Portsmouth, and of the Expense incurred in manu- 
facturing the said Copper Articles, during the years 1830, 
1831, and 1832; and the same Account of Iron used in his 
Majesty’s Dock-yards of Woolwich and Portsmouth.—On 
the Motion of Mr. Gzorerx Evans, an Account of the 
Number of Convicts, and the Expense incurred by the 
Convict Depa:tment in Ireland. 

New Writ issued. For Dover, in the room of Mr.’ PouLetr 
TxHomson, who made his Election to sit for Manchester. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Sprine Rick, from the Town 
of Cambridge, against the House and Window Taxes. 
By Mr. Pui.potts, from Gloucester; by Mr. J. JoHN- 
STONE, from the Presbytery of St. Andrew’s, Dunse, and 
Fordyce; by Mr. TH1cKNESSE, from Wigan and Standish ; 
by Mr. James Youne, from Cootehill; by Mr. Ew:ne, 
from two Congregations in Glasgow; by. Mr. OswaLp, 
from Ayr; by Admiral FLEMING, from Ardrossan and 
Dennie; by Mr. BarLure, from Nairn; and by Mr. 
STewArT MAcKENzIz, from Urquhart,—for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. M. PHiLuips, from 
Diseworth; by Sir R. B. Putnuies, from seven Places in 
Wales; by Mr. C. S. Forster, from Walsall, for the 
Abolition of Slavery.—By Mr. Ropert N. SHAWE, from 
Eye, against the Duty on Malt and Hops, and against the 
Assessed Taxes.—By Colonel LgirH Hay, from Inverary, 
for the Repeal of the Malt Duty.—By Mr. J. JounsTong, 
from Leslie and Anstruther-Easter, against the present 
System of Lay Patronage in the Church of Scotland.—By 
Mr. THomas ATTWooD, from the Midland Political Union 
of the Working Classes, condemning the total disregard of 
the Misery of the Working Classes in England and Ireland 
in his Majesty’s Speech, and the Address of the House of 
Commons; and for the Abolition of the Taxes on Bread, 
Sugar, Tea, Malt, Hops, Tobacco and Soap.—By Mr. 
Buackstong, from Fanrick and Kilburnie; by Mr. 
OswaLD, from the University of Glasgow; and from the 
Students of the Andersonian Institution, and Portland 
Medical School of that City; by Admiral FLEmine, from 
Danby; by Mr. CayLey, from Perth; by Mr. OLIPHANT, 
from Elton; by Mr. A. Roper, from Diseworth; by Sir 
JoHN MAXWELL, from Tralston; and by Mr. MaAxwELL, 
from Pollockshaws,—against Slavery.—By Mr. R. A. 
OswALp, from Newmibus Ayr,—against the Coercive 
Measure (Ireland); for the Abolition of all Sinecures, for 
the Vote by Ballot, and the Repeal of the Septennial Act. 
—By Mr. BeLLew, from Kirmockbridge, against the 
Arbitrary and Unconstitutional Measure proposed for 
Ireland.—By Admiral Fuemine, from Denny,—for the 
Better Regulation of Church Patronage-—By Mr. 
Morray, from the Incorporation of Merchants of Leith, 
in favour of Borough Reform ‘in Scotland.—By Mr. 
Hawes, from St. Mary, Newington, for a Reduction of 
the Standing Army, and Abolition of all Sinecures, Pen- 
sions, and useless Offices.—By Sir Joun MAXWELL, from 
Paisley, against Nocturnal Legislation.—By Mr. Honezs, 
from Ashhurst, Kent, against Tithes.—By Mr. Pryme 
from certain Christians in Dublin, that Persons who objectto 
taking Oaths from Religious Motives may be relieved from 
the necessity of doing so on any occasion. 


Highways. 





Hicuways.| Mr. Portman rose to 
move, pursuant to the notice which he 
had given, for leave to bring in a Bill'to 
consolidate and amend the laws relating 
to Highways. The subject was one of 
very great importance, and he should, 
therefore, with as much brevity as possible, 
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state to the House the nature and extent’ 


of the proposition which he meant to bring 
forward. The manner in which road sur- 
veyors were chosen at present was objec- 
tionable, and, therefore, instead of their 
being selected by the inhabitants of a 
district, and afterwards approved of by 
two Magistrates, he purposed to empower 
the vestry of each parish to nominate 
their own surveyor, without any reference 
to any superior authority. This he thought 
would be a desirable improvement; but 
he, at the same time, intended that the 
several parishes comprised in a district 
should be allowed the option of electing 
the same individual if they should think 
fit todo so. Should the arrangement be 
found to work advantageously, other im- 
provements might afterwards take place. 
Another point respecting which alteration 
was proposed in this Bill, was the mode 
in which funds were raised for the purpose 
of keeping the highways in proper repair. 
This.was done at present by the imposi- 
tion of. various and distinct rates, which 
occasioned great uncertainty inthe amount; 
but for those rates he proposed to substi- 
tute a highway-rate, founded upon the 
Poor-rates. There was another important 
change which he contemplated effecting, 
a change which had not only the sanction 
of the hon.: member for Wigan, but also 
that of the Committee that had sat upon 
the subject in the last year. That change 
related to the altering, diverting, or stop- 
ping: up of highways, and he meant to in- 
clude footways as well as carriage-roads. 
Where « public highway or thoroughfare 
became useless, or was not worth the ex pense 
of being kept up, he intended that, on the 
decision of a majority of a vestry meeting 
being obtained, the surveyor would be at 
liberty to stop it up, reserving, however, 
to any party who might be aggrieved by 
the circumstance the right of appeal to the 
Sessions. . He. believed that the plan 
would prove satisfactory, not only to the 
Members of that House, but to the coun- 
try generally. So far from meaning to 
limit this power to the majority of a vestry 
meeting, it was his intention to extend it 
to individuals, on their consenting to take 
upon themselves the whole responsibility 
of the expense; and, in cases of appeal, it 
was proposed,.in order to prevent vex- 
atious opposition, to subject the appel- 
lant, in the event of his failing to bring 
the matter to a decision, to any costs that 
might be incurred in consequence, By 
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the law as it-stood there was no appeal, 
and therefore this would be a great im- 
provement. He further proposed, that 
the accounts of the surveyors. should all 
be sworn to, and that they should subse- 
quently undergo inspection by the audi- 
tors or way wardens. His next proposal 
might perhaps give rise to some difference 
of opinion, but he still considered it to be 
a most desirable amendment of the law. 
He proposed that the roads for the dis- 
tance of 100 yards on either side of county 
bridges should be kept in repair by the 
respective trusts ratione de jure, but he 
did not mean to oblige these trusts to 
contribute anything towards keeping in 
order the carriage way across the bridges 
themselves. If the House should concur 
in deeming this Bill a desirable measure, 
he intended that it should take effect from 
next October, and that the appointment 
of the surveyors should take place.at the 
same time as the election of overseers. 
He also intended that the labour and ma- 
terials necessary for keeping up all public 
highways should be obtained by contract 
in the ordinary way. The hon. Gentle- 
man then moved for leave to bring in the 
Bill. 

Mr. Wilks seconded the Motion, and 
said that the measure would remove many 
of the abuses and difficulties now experi- 
enced, and that assimilating the highway 
rate to the Poor-rates would tend to sim- 
plify the matter exceedingly. The hon. 
Gentleman deserved great credit for. the 
pains he had bestowed upon the measure. 

Leave given. 


Orrences 1n IreELanp.] Colonel 
Perceval said, that he had given notice of 
a Motion with reference to the return 
ordered on the 14th instant, respecting 
the number of persons committed for 
trial for offences in Ireland, to add the 
words “distinguishing Roman Catholics 
from Protestants;” but the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Rice) had told 
him that his Motion was incorrect. This, 
however, was not the case, for had not 
similar returns been made some time since 
with respect to the counties of Kilkenny, 
Mayo, and the Queen’s County, in which 
the identical distinction was made for 
which he now sought? The Protestant 
were distinguished from the Roman Ca- 
tholic delinquents in those returns, and he 
therefore could not see what difficulty 
there could be in supplying the informa- 
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tion that he required. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated to him that prison- 
ers were not classified according to their 
religion, but, as there were clergymen of 
both ‘persuasions in attendance at the 
different gaols, all that he desired could be 
obtained from them. In bringing forward 
this Motion, his object was, and he had 
no hesitation in avowing it, to show that 
the imputations which had been cast upon 
the Irish Protestants were unfounded, and 
that they had not been mainly, or at all 
instrumental to the disgrace which now 
attached to their country. If the distinc- 
tion for which he sought was made it would 
be seen that neither the crime, anarchy, 
nor confusion existing in Ireland was at- 
tributable to the Protestants. He had 
been informed by a noble Lord who was 
likely to know the fact that such a return 
had been made out for Longford ; and if a 
little trouble were taken, he had no doubt 
that the information to which his Motion 
was directed could be obtained. He 
would avail himself of that opportunity to 
notice a statement whick he had read in a 
newspaper of yesterday, in which a noble 
friend of his was most unjustly and un- 
warrantably attacked. His noble friend 
was accused of having forgotten an atro- 
cious murder which had been committed 
by a Protestant at Dundalk. But not 
only was there no truth in the statement 
to which he alluded, but it was a gross 
and discreditable libel, calculated to pre- 
judice the individual who was about to 
stand his trial upon the charge. That in- 
dividual, it was perfectly true, was a Pro- 
testant. He was a native of Scotland, 
and a glazier by trade, and, so far from 
committing murder, he merely stabbed 
a man with his “ putty-knife,” after he had 
himself been knocked down and ill-treated. 
He was an inoffensive respectable man, of 
the name of M’Creath, and was on his 
return home after finishing his day’s work, 
when he was beset by a party and knocked 
down, and it was in self defence that he 
used his putty-knife, an implement of his 
trade which he usually carried about him. 
The hon, and gallant Officer deprecated 
such statements as calculated to prejudice 
aman on his trial for life, and declared 
that the whole statement was a tissue of 
misrepresentation. The hon and gallant 
Officer concluded by moving that the 
words ‘‘ distinguishing Roman Catholics 
from Protestants” be added to the return 
ordered on the 14th instant. 
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Mr. Spring Rice said, that having been 
personally alluded to he felt it necessary 
to offer a few observations. Notwith. 
standing what had fallen from the hon. 
and gallant Member, he still entertained 
the opinion, that such a return as that for 
which the hon. and gallant Member had 
moved could not be obtained, for they all 
knew that parties were not required by law 
to state the religion to which they belonged. 
Noreturn that was not certain could be use- 
ful,and it was very obvious that certain in- 
formation was not to be obtained in the 
present instance. But there was another, 
and not a technical, ground on which he 
must resist the present Motion, and that 
was, that it would be manifestly invidious 
and unjust in its tendency. It could pro- 
mote no real good, and would, in all pro- 
bability, have the effect of raising an unfair 
and unjust impression against that class 
of persons who formed the great majority 
in the chronicles of crime in Ireland: 
Crime for the most part was committed 
by the poor, they being most open to 
temptation, in consequence of their 
verty: and as it was well known that the 
poor of Ireland belonged chiefly to one re- 
ligion there could be no great occasion 
for the return now asked for, and there- 
fore he hoped the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber would not persist in his Motion. 

Mr. Pease declared that he should also 
resist the Motion. Party spirit had long 
been the bane of Ireland, and party spirit 
it was that had reduced that unhappy 
country to its present awful condition. He 
therefore hoped and entreated that the 
House would not countenance party mea- 
sures, or agree to a Motion that would 
have the effect of casting a stigma on the 
religion of any portion of their fellow sub- 
jects. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Poor Laws 


Poor Laws ror IreLanp.] Sir John 
Tyrell wished to put a question to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, and in 
doing so, he should take the opportunity 
of making one observation. The question 
he wished to put was, whether his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had it in contempla- 
tion to introduce any measure into that 
House, to afford a legal provision for the 
poor of Ireland? The observation with 
which he wished to accompany this ques- 
tion was, that it could not but appear 
strange to all men who observed the’ 
course of parties in that House, that whilst 
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much of their time had been employed in 
high-flown discussions about Ireland, and 
benefits withheld, and benefits to be be- 
stowed, there had not been, from any one 
of the zealous speakers on the question of 
Ireland, a proposition for the introduction 
of the Poor-laws into that country. In- 
deed, he believed that the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin was opposed to their 
introduction. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the question was 
one which he should feel little difficulty in 
answering. Before any one resolved that 
Poor-laws ought to be introduced into Ire- 
land, he must resolve what description of 
Poor-laws was necessary, what should be 
their extent, and on what principle they 
should be founded. As to the observation 
which the hon. Memberhad made, he surely 
must know, that there was no question on 
which all parties were more divided among 
themselves than that of the Poor-laws, 
and that was especially the case with the 
Members from Ireland among whom the 
difference of opinion existed, without 
reference to political or to religious senti- 
ments. The difference of opinion, in fact, 
was that which all honest and consistent 
men might conscientiously entertain, when 
trying to form a satisfactory judgment on 
so important a subject. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he did not think it matter of 
blame to the Ministers, that, among the 
multitude of affairs to which they had to 
direct their attention, they had not been 
able. to bring before the House the subject 
of affording a legal provision for the poor 
of Ireland. He thought, indeed, that if 
there was one subject of blame more to be 
feared by the Government than another, it 
was that of bringing in measures for the 
relief of the poor, crudely prepared, and 
brought in for the sake of catching at 
popularity, rather than from any well- 
grounded confidence of their excellence, or 
any firm and settled conviction that they 
were right, both in principle and details, 
and were calculated to produce benefit to 
the people at large. After having thus 
expressed his opinion, he should only add, 
that his Majesty’s Government were not, 
at this moment, prepared to bring in a 
measure for giving Poor-laws to Ireland. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the question 
relative to the introduction of Poor-laws 
into Ireland was.a most important one. 
The hon. member for Essex had done him 
injustice when he stated that he (Mr. 
O'Connell) was opposed to the introduc- 
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tion of any system of Poor-laws into that 
country. He was opposed only to such a 
system as would give food to a man in 
perfect health, and capable of working, 
and would interfere with the carefulness 
which ought to enter into the manage- 
ment of every person’s affairs, and with 
the natural affection that subsisted be- 
tween children and their parents. He, 
however, had no objection to a system 
which would make provision for the blind, 
the lame, the insane, and those incapa- 
ble of work—to a system, in short, which 
would relieve and not increase the poor of 
Ireland. Dr. Doyle was a decided advo- 
cate of the Poor-laws, and the majority of 
the Catholic clergy took the same view of 
the question. They beheld the misery 
and wretchedness of the poor in Ireland, 
and, anxious to afford them present relief, 
they consulted their feelings rather than 
their judgment, and did not take an en- 
larged view of the subject. He should be 
happy to introduce-one sort of Poor-laws, 
and would make the attempt at once, if 


‘the hon. member for Essex would pledge 


himself to give his assistance. Dr. Doyle 
had suggested the application of the eccle- 
siastical revenues for such a purpose. 
Would the hon. member for Essex assist 
him in carrying that suggestion into effect. 
They were now about to reduce ten 
Bishoprics in Ireland. He was willing to 
consent that the amount of the revenues 
of these ten Bishoprics should be applied 
for the benefit of the poor. Or they might 
take the other part of the suggestion of 
Dr. Doyle. Dr. Doyle proposed, that 
those revenues should be devoted to the 
promotion of public works, whereby em- 
ployment might be afforded to the poor. 
The scheme was worth trying by way of 
an experiment, and it would afford a great 
relief to those parts of the country which 
were at present heavily assessed to furnish 
the means of carrying on public works. 
Half of the whole rent-roll of the county 
of Kerry was mortgaged for County-cess. 
The right hon. Secretary was right in say- 
ing, that no political or religious feeling 
was mixed up with the question of the 
introduction of Poor-laws into Ireland, as 
a proof of which he might mention, that 
his opinions upon this subject coincided 
with those of the hon. member for Sligo 
(Colonel Perceval), with whom he seldom 
agreed on questions connected with poli- 
tics or religion, for he had the misfortune 
to differ on one of those subjects, and was 
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bound to differ on the other. In conclu- 
sion, he must declare, that it would be 
wrong to lend the authority of Govern- 
ment to a proposal for introducing a 
system which would change all the rela- 
tions of society in Ireland. 

Subject dropped. 


Army Returns. 


Army Returns.] Mr. Hume said, that 
he wished to obtain certain Returns relat- 
ing to Colonels of regiments, in order to 
show that many of them derived very 
considerable advantages from their ap- 
pointments, advantages which, in his 
opinion, exceeded the limit of propriety. 
Many of the offices they held were almost 
sinecures, and perhapsif the duty of cloth- 
ing their regiments was excepted, were 
perfect sinecures. He could. not think, 
that such a system was advantageous, or 
that it ought to be persevered in. He 
would move for a Return of the name and 
rank of every Colonel now commanding a 
regiment, stating the date of each com- 
mission in the army, the date of his first 
appointment to the command of that or 
any other regiment, the rank held at the 
time of such first appointment to a regi- 
ment, the number of years on foreign 
service with his regiment, or on the staff 
at the time of such first appointment to 
a regiment, distinguishing each period of 
service; also, whether he holds any other 
and what civil or military office or appoint- 
ment, the date of each such appointment, 
and stating the pay of his rank, the salary, 
pay, and emoluments derived from each 
office or appointment, and from the regi- 
ment he commands, so as to exhibit the 
annual sum derived from the public. 
When these Returns were laid. on the 
Table, the House would be able to see 
what were the pensions and sinecures en- 
joyed by some of these Gentlemen, and 
would have an opportunity of comparing 
those advantages with their services, and 
of ascertaining whether these revenues and 
pensions had always been conferred as 
the reward of merit. The House had 
been, for several years past, voting large 
sums of the public money under false 
pretences. He did not wish to criminate 
individuals, or allude to particular cases ; 
but, as it was clear that the Executive Go- 
vernment either would not or could not 
controul these improper appointments, it 
therefore was the business of the House to 
interfere, and stop the remunerations, if it 
could not prevent the promotions. Hewas 
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sure, that. when the Returns were laid upon 
the Table, the House would be convinced, 
that high honours and considerable emolu- 
ments were bestowed, but not as rewards 
for meritorious services. 

Sir John Hobhouse had no objection to 
the Return, part of which, indeed, the 
hon. Member might find if he looked into 
the Army List. There were some parts of 
the Return now asked for, which it might 
be difficult to obtain, but which he would 
endeavour to procure, though to do so he 
must make a personal, rather than an offi- 
cial application to the individuals them- 
selves, 

- Mr. Hume said, that with regard to the 
Army List, though he might procure there 
some of the information he wanted, he did 
not know that he was entitled to speak 
upon the authority of any information ex- 
cept on that officially communicated, 

Mr. Robinson said, that. he should wish 
Returns of Naval Appointments to be 
granted, for he should then be able. to 
show that some of these appointments 
which the right hon. Secretary opposite 
had stated would amount to but 4,500/., 
did, in fact, reach the amount of 6,700J, 
a-year. ‘ 

Sir James Graham said, that the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the officers of the 
Navy, to whom the hon. Member alluded, 
did not equal those possessed by officers 
of the same rank in the army, and it was 
in some degree, to equalize them, that 
these appointments had been granted. 

Returns ordered. 


Capital Punishment. 


CapitaL PunisHMENT.] Mr, Hume 
presented a Petition from the Inhabitants 
of the Metropolis, praying for a change of 
the Laws with regard to the infliction of 
Capital Punishment, The’ petition was 
signed by 5,330 persons. The petitioners 
stated, that in their opinion, the severity 
of punishment ought to be diminished, and 
its certainty increased. At present the 
infliction of punishment was but a lottery, 
and the chances of escape were between 
300 or 400 to 100 in favour of the prisoner. 
The law, therefore, instead of being a 
terror to evil doers, had become a matter 
of little importance. In consequence of 
the severity of the law, there was a general 
conspiracy to prevent the infliction of the 
punishment it awarded. If the severity 
of the punishment was relaxed, prosecu- 
tions would increase a hundred fold. . He 
thought that capital punishments ought to” 
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be abolished except in the case of murder 
or arson. He wished to know whether 
the House thought they ought indirectly to 
encourage murder by giving to it the same 
punishment as the violation of property in 
some instances received. The law against 
burglary, in particular, he thought far too 
severe. In fact, it encouraged murder, 
because a person committing a burglary 
would be tempted to take away the life of 
a fellow-creature, when that was probably 
the only chance he had of escaping capital 
punishment. That was the result of such 
indiscriminate severity. Uncertainty of 
punishment tended to the same object. 
Where five or six hundred persons were 
sentenced, and only fifty were executed, 
the uncertainty afforded a strong induce- 
ment to criminals to try the lottery of 
escape or punishment. The petitioners 
had considered this subject attentively, 
and wished now to bring it under the 
consideration of the House. Most of them 
were men of experience, who spoke from 
their own knowledge of the inefficacy of 
the present law. He had no hesitation in 
terming that a sanguinary law which con- 
signed several classes of offenders to ex- 
treme punishment. In America there were 
only one or two crimes—murder, he be- 
lieved, and arson—which were punishable 
with death ; yet it was well known that 
laws there were more efficient for all the 
useful purposes of society than in this 
country. He gave his most cordial sup- 
port to the petition, which was read as 
follows :— 

“‘ Humbly Showeth—That your Peti- 
tioners are deeply impressed with the 
opinion, that the efficacy of criminal 
laws depends less upon the severity of 
punishment than the certainty of inflic- 
tion; and that laws, which cannot be 
carried into execution without shocking 
the feelings of society, and exciting sym- 
pathy for the offender, are contrary to 
reason, inconsistent with morality, and 
opposed to the interests of justice. 

“That the criminal laws of England 
are of a character so vindictive and bar- 
barous as to be utterly incapable of 
uniform execution; and that, conse- 
quently, under the present system, the 
lives of men depend less upon the precise 
and express provisions of the law, than 
upon the.temper, feeling, or caprice of a 
Judge, or Secretary of State; whence it 
arises that all the Assizes and Circuits 
throughout England afford examples of 
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inequality of punishment and practical 
proofs of the arbitrary discretion exercised 
in the selection of victims for the altars of 
sanguinary justice. 

“‘ That the excessive severity of the law 
operates to the total impunity of a great 
proportion of offenders, by deterring 
humane persons from prosecuting, and by 
holding out a temptation to Jurors to 
violate their oath, rather than be accessary 
to judicial murder—while almost all the 
capital punishments now on. the Statute- 
book are innovations upon the temperate 
and wholesome principles of the ancient 
Common Law of the land, which had ever 
been admired for its humanity and wisdom 
by the greatest legal authorities, and is 
coeval with the noblest and best principles 
of the English Constitution. 

“That your Petitioners, therefore, 
humbly pray your Honourable House to 
take the Criminal Laws into your con- 
sideration, and, in accordance with what 
the true interests of justice, as well as of 
humanity, require—to introduce such a 
thorough and efficient Reform of the 
Criminal Law as will render it more auxi- 
liary to public morals than to private 
vengeance, and, by a judicious system of 
prison discipline, afford that protection to 
property of which all persons may avail 
themselves, without purchasing it by the 
sacrifice of human life.” 

Mr. Pease cordially supported the 
prayer of the petition. In his opinion, 
it imported much to the character of a 
Christian Legislature and a Christian 
nation to wipe off the stain of severity 
of punishment. The system, as at 
present existing, was at variance with the 
principles of the Christian religion. Why 
should a man convicted of murder, for 
instance, be executed within forty-eight 
hours after the sentence? Why should 
he, in so short a space, be called into.the 
presence of Omnipotence, when the points 
of law on which his fate depended were 
often so doubtful as to require hours of 
discussion before the Judges could decide ? 
He was sure that if more time were given, 
and the public mind allowed to dwell on 
the nature of the offence and the state of 
the criminal, that all feelings of revenge 
would give way to those of humanity and 
justice. The great object of punishment 
was terror and reform. The uncertainty 
of punishment removed the terror; and 
capital punishment, when it was inflicted, 
— the possibility of reform. 
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The Solicitor General concurred with 
the views of the hon. Members opposite, 
but thought they had forgotten how much 
had already been done. Even in the 
last Session of Parliament, the punishment 
of death was abolished in cases of cattle- 
stealing, and horse-stealing, in some cases 
of forgery, and in coining, which till then 
was considered as high treason. He ad- 
mitted that the law, in respect of capital 
punishments, was capable of still further 
improvement, notwithstanding the many 
amendments recently introduced. He had 
attended to the subject, and he was of opin- 
ion that capital punishment should not 
be inflicted unless in cases of violence. 
The hon. Member, he thought, went too 
far in the principles which he laid 
down; and he would put it to him 
whether, if attacked by a robber, he 
should not, in defence of his life and 
property, take the assailant’s life? If, 
then, a private citizen had the right in 
such a case to takeJaway life, why should 
not the State, for the general good, have 
the same? He wished, however, not to 


be understood as opposed to all mitiga- 
tion in the law as it then stood; but he 
wished such improvements to be effected 


by cautious and gradual means alone. 
The petition, however, seemed to have 
been drawn up by a person who had 
been asleep for the last ten years, and, 
therefore, knew nothing of the late 
changes. 

Mr. Lennard could assure the House, 
that the petitioners had not forgotten the 
conduct of the Government, but had, on 
the contrary, at their meeting, dwelt with 
great satisfaction on those of their 
measures which mitigated the criminal 
code. The present petition was one out 
of the thousand proofs which would be 
given to Parliament of the growing dislike 
and disapprobation of the people to the 
severity of our criminal code. He was 
ready to go to the length of saying, that 
no crime against property, unaccompanied 
by violence to the person, ought to be sub- 
ject to the punishment of death. Robbery 
was still, however, a capital offence. 
[‘‘ No” “no” from the Solicitor General.} 
He still thought he was right; but, how- 
ever that might be, he was quite sure 
that sufficient attention had not been 
paid to the efficacy of secondary punish- 
ments. It was that which carried terror 
to the evil-doer, as was proved by the ex- 
amples in America, from which that House 
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might take a lesson. And he hoped the 
present Session would not be allowed to 
pass without a more general application 
of secondary punishment. He hoped that 
steps would be immediately taken to 
render the criminal code more in accord- 
ance with the feelings of the country. 

Mr. Robinson was of opinion that the 
certainty of the infliction of a minor pun- 
ishment would be much more effectual 
for the repression of crime than the un- 
certainty, in many cases, at present 
attending the execution of the sanguinary 
penalty of death. He hoped to. see the 
severity of the criminal code still further 
relaxed. 

Mr. Lamb was happy to inform his 
hon, friend that the subject of prison 
discipline and secondary punishments was 
under the consideration of Government. 
A gentleman had been sent out - to 
America to investigate the system of 
secondary punishments, and the state 
of prison discipline established in- that 
country, and to report thereupon to the 
Government. When the report was 
made, he considered that the Peniten- 
tiary would afford an ample opportunity 
for making experiments on the American 
plan, if it should be thought advisable so 
to do, without building a new prison. He 
was ready to express his concufrence in 
the general prayer of the petition; but he 
thought it would be better, instead of 
abolishing the punishment of death by a 
general law, to treat every crime separ- 
ately, and to see what effect was produced 
in each particular instance by the relaxa- 
tion of the extreme penalty of the law. 
It was by gradual and cautious legislation 
that they could best mitigate the code 
without endangering the security of life 
and property. He did not mean to: un- 
dervalue the alterations which had been 
made: on the contrary, he felt on the 
whole that they had been improvements. 
At the same time he must say, that he 
had, in his official capacity, received se- 
veral remonstrances against some of those 
alterations. He believed, that they had 
had a good effect, but he mentioned the 
circumstance for the purpose of impressing 
on the House the propriety of dealing 


|with this subject with moderation, At 


the same time he was ready to declare, 
that they ought not to stop in their course 
of improving the criminal code until they. 
could fairly say, that the penalty of death 
was attached to no crime which did not 
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desérve ‘that punishment. With respect 
to the sentence of transportation for life, 
which was now in many cases passed 
instead of the sentence of death, he was of 

inion that it was one which should 
always take effect, unless in the event of 
some decidedly mitigatory circumstances 
appearing. It was almost impossible to 
definé the exact degree of violence which 
deserved death: but, at the same time, he 
wished to remind the House that the 
Secretary of State had the right of in- 
vestigating each case, and of mitigating 
thé punishment when the crime was at- 
tended with comparatively little violence. 
He was not prepared to say, that he would 
abolish capital punishments in case of 
burglary ;: committed, as it was, at night, 
it almost necessarily led to the chance of 
murder, and required to be punished ac- 
cordingly. There ‘were, however, dis- 
tinctions in burglary, and he did not 
desire to see the capital punishment ex- 
tended, for that reason, to all offences of 
that nature. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn, agreed with the hon. 
under Secretary of State, that the crime 
of burglary deserved the severest punish- 
mént which the law inflicted. It was a 
crime of the most serious nature; and 
being perpetrated for the most part at 
the dead of night, it was not only calcu- 
lated to excite the greatest terror, but 
also to lead to murder; and more 
especially in cases where resistance was 
offered. He was not, however, opposed 
to mitigation of the criminal code; on 
the coftrary, he thought that there were 
mahy cases in which a milder punishment 
might be safely substituted for that of 
death. There were even cases which 
now came under the class of burglaries 
which ought not to be visited with extreme 
severity ; for instance, a person merely 
lifting the latch of a door, and entering 
an outbuilding, and stealing above a 
certain athount, was guilty of burglary. 
But it was most desirable that there should 
be a classification of crimes, and that 
those of very different magnitude should 
not bé placed together. He agreed also 
with thé hon. ° under Secretary, that 
nothing but strong mitigatory circum- 
stances ‘should ever induce the Home 
Office to commute, for a milder punish- 
mérit, thé séntence of transportation for 
lifé, now’ attached to offences formerly 
punishable by death. It was well known 
that there were sheep-walks in Wales 
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extending several miles, and the sheep 
were not very carefully guarded. As a 
Magistrate he had had cases of this 
nature repeatedly brought before him. 
A peasant, from distress, stole a sheep 
from the flock, with a view of providing 
food for his family. Surely, there were 
mitigatory circumstances in his case, in 
comparison with that of a man who stole 
the whole flock of sheep for the purpose 
of selling them. There should be a classi- 
fication of offences, then, as regards cattle 
and horse-stealing, though all alterations of 
this sort should be made with the greatest’ 
caution. 

Mr. Buckingham said, that he could 
not admit the analogy between a man 
shooting a robber in his own defence, and 
the State taking away the life of the 
offender. The law, as a tribunal, could 
not be influenced by fear. Its object in 
punishing a criminal was to prevent a 
recurrence of the crime, and, as far as 
possible, restitution to the individual or 
the State. For his own part he would go 
so far as to say, that no crime should be 
punished with death, because, by death, 
they took away all means of reform or 
restitution. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson thought, that 
there were certain crimes to which 
society, in justice to itself, was bound 
to affix the penalty of death. It was 
a most dangerous doctrine to maintain 
that the Legislature had not the power 
of inflicting death. Society had a perfect 
tight to act for its own protection; and 
the security of life and property often 
depended upon the terrors of capital pun- 
ishment. At the same time he admitted, 
that it would be right to define, more ac- 
curately than was at present done, the 
ctime of burglary. The penalty of death 
ought not to be attached to crimes 
which were not attended by violence or 
terror. He was of opinion that a general 
inquiry should be instituted into the 
nature and extent of our system of pun- 
ishments; he was for a further mitiga- 
tion of the criminal code, which was 
the most sanguinary in Europe; and, on 
that ground, he supported the petition. 

The Attorney General rose lest his 
silence might be misunderstood. He 


would yield to no man in his desire to 


mitigate the severity of the criminal code ; 

but he hoped that all further relaxations 

would be attempted upon practical and 

not > grounds. He was réady to 
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admit, that there were many cases with 
respect to which a milder punishment than 
was now applied ought to be inflicted; 
but he agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the under Secretary for the Home 
Department, that the most judicious 
course would be to deal with each case 
separately. 

Mr. Rotchcomplained of the state of some 
of the prisons, particularly Newgate, which 
was a disgrace to the country. He himself, 
as one of the bench of Magistrates, had 
made several unsuccessful attempts to 
classify the prisoners, but the confined 
state of the prison rendered such a classi- 
fication impossible. He, however, ex- 
pected very little to be done towards the 
prevention of crime until the resolutions 
of different Committees of that House re- 
specting prison discipline were carried into 
effect. Those resolutions, he was sorry to 
say, were generally neglected throughout 
the country. There were 1,200 prisoners 
for example within that small space, and 
the city of London, which had lately 
had an opportunity of increasing it, neg- 
lected to do so. 

Mr. Ewart approved of the conduct 
of Government in sending out a gentle- 
man to America to examine into the state 
of prison discipline in that country, and 
took the present opportunity of expressing 
his abhorrence of the barbarity of the 
existing game code. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Walter 


TitHes (EnGuLanpD).] Mr. 
presented a Petition on the subject of 
tithesfrom the Inhabitants of Wokingham 


and its Vicinities. It might recommend 
the object of the petitioners to the favour- 
able consideration of the House, when he 
assured it that they did not wish to infringe 
in any manner the just rights of the clergy, 
nor to divert to foreign or unbecoming 
purposes the funds to be raised out of an 
equitable commutation of tithe; of which 
system, however, as it now existed, they 
earnestly prayed the House to undertake 
the immediate extinction. He could further 
state, that in no communication which he 
had ever had, whether with members of 
the Church of England itself, or with 
Dissenters, had any disposition appeared 
to despoil the Church of a fair equivalent 
for its present revenues. The most diffi- 
cult topic connected with this question 
was, the possession of tithe by laymen and 
by lay Corporations; and, upon this head 
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the petitioners complained, that in many 
places, where the tithes extended over 
some thousands of acres, and were in 
possession of private individuals or Corpo- 
rations, all that the incumbent of the 
living received was an antiquated stipend 
of 301., or 40/., or 50/., a-year. The pe- 
titioners submitted, that it would be no 
more than just to enforce that old law 
which might still exist in statute, though 
not in practice, of enforcing an adequate 
maintenance for the vicars and resident 
ministers out of those impropriations, 
which were so mal-appropriated. The rest 
of the petition was so temperate and 
rational, as to entitle it to the utmost 
attention of the House. 
The Petition was laid on the Table. 


Factory Regulations. 


Facrory Recutations—Corn Laws.] 
Colonel Torrens presented a Petition from 
Bolton, in favour of the Ten-hours Limita- 
tion Factory Bill, and also praying that no 
children under the age of nine years be 
employed in factories. He observed that 
many persons were apprehensive that limit- 
ing the hours of labour could not but 
have the effect of increasing the expenses 
of production ; but he would offer to such 
persons, as the best consolation, the 
assurance, that the repeal of the taxes on 
bread would more than compensate them 
for any increased expenses of production. 

Colonel Williams said, that though he 
was not connected with the town of Bolton, 
he had been requested to support the 
prayer of this petition. He considered 
this practice of overworking children to be 
attributable to the avarice of the masters, 
and he hoped that some means would 
speedily be devised for putting an end to 
the grievance. 

Mr. Fryer denied, that the avarice of 
the manufacturers had anything whatever 
to do with the question. The excessive 
labour of the children in factories was 
occasioned by the Corn-laws, and other 
such impositions on the labour of the 
people. When those taxes were repealed, 
he would cordially support any measure 
for diminishing the hours of labour from 
sixteen to ten, but, until that was done, 
any alteration would increase instead of 
amending the miseries of the labouring 
classes. The people of England had long 
called for a repeal of the Corn-laws; and 
he could tell the House that if they were 
not shortly repealed within the walls of 
Parliament, they would be so from without. 
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Mr. Cutlar Fergusson deprecated the 
tone in which the hon. Member spoke. 
When the hon, Member talked of what 
the people would do out of doors, he 
ought to have recollected, that the question 
of the Corn-laws was one which could 
never be disposed of in such a manner 
without endangering a very serious change 
in the constitution of the country. It was 
a question at least fully equal to the com- 
prehension of the hon. Member, and one 
which, unless he was much mistaken, 
would require the consideration of talent 
fully as great as the hon. Member could 
boast of. For his own part he did not 
think the poorer classes would be at 
all benefited by any chauge ; but that was 
a point which he would not then discuss. 
As to the subject which formed the matter 
of the petitions before the House, he 
could only say, that he had always given 
his support to Mr. Sadler’s Bill for re- 
ducing the number of labour hours to ten, 
and would continue to support any hon. 
Member who might take upon himself to 
introduce a similar measure in the present 
Parliament. Formerly it was stated, that 


the children in. factories were only obliged 
to work twelve hours out of the twenty- 


four, and even that was deemed an excess; 
but it now appeared, on the confession of 
the hon. member for Wolverhampton, that 
sixteen was the number of labour hours— 
a confession which he thought ought to 
gain over many supporters to the con- 
templated measure. 

Mr. Hume considered the question be- 
fore the House as one of principle, and he 
wished hon. Members would treat it as 
such. The taunt that had been thrown 
out against the hon. member for Wolver- 
hampton was not deserved, for the felt 
sure that the hon. Gentleman dealt fairly 
with the subject before the House. For 
himself, he repeatedly heard the masters 
of factories accused of wanton cruelty. 
They were called brutes, as if they took 
pores in inflicting punishment. He 

eard this accusation of cruelty with regret, 
and did not think they deserved it. They 
were also charged with avarice, and that 
was by some assigned as a cause for their 
severity. Now, he would ask one question 
—were the ordinary profits of capital in- 
creased by the exercise of severity? If 
not, avarice could not be the cause of 
severity.. He did not think that home 
competition obliged master manufacturers 
to have recourse to harsh treatment; in 
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his opinion, the chief cause lay with the 
landholders, and with that House, which 
legislated for them. To prove this, he 
would just state that a cotton-spinner in 
France paid only 33s. per quarter for his 
wheat, whilst the cotton spinner in Eng- 
land paid 55s. The consequence was, 
that the English cotton-spinner, to make 
up for the difference of 22s. was obliged 
to exact twelve or fourteen hours labour 
from children, instead of ten hours or less 
which would be only required if the price‘of 
corn was lower. This was the plain cause 
of the distress of master-manufacturers, 
as it was of their exacting so much labour 
from those they employed. Let this corn 
monopoly be reduced, and not only the 
distress of the manufacturers would be 
alleviated, but also the hard treatment 
which factory children undergo would be 
put an end to. Theconsequence of doing 
away with the corn monopoly would not be 
to reduce the price of corn in this country, 
but rather to raise its price in other coun- 
tries, and thus put the English manufac- 
turer on a footing with the foreigner, and 
enable the former to compete with the 
latter on equal terms. If hon. Members 
had not their judgments clouded by a 
fear of seeing the price of corn lowered, 
they would have seen to what cause the 
harsh usage of factory children ought to 
be attributed. He entirely agreed with 
the hon. members for Bolton and Wolver- 
hampton, that if food was allowed to be 
cheap, the distress of manufacturers would 
be decreased, and the complaints against 
the severity they exercised over the children 
they employed, would be no longer made. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson begged to state 
in explanation, that in the remarks he 
made he had not the slightest intention 
to throw any odium on the masters of 
factories. 

An Hon. Member said, that he agreed 
with the hon. member for Middlesex, that 
the outcry against master-manufacturers 
was unjust; and he besides considered 
that it tended to prejudice the public mind 
against them. While he made this avowal, 
he begged also to say, that he did not 
agree with the hon. member for Middlesex 
in attributing the distress of manufacturers 
to any foreign competition. The masters 
of cotton factories had little or no compe- 
tition with France. The competition lay 
at home, between the towns of Lancashire 
and Glasgow, and other neighbouring 
Let this competition be 
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checked by an Act of Parliament limiting 
the hours of labour in factories. This 
was the only way to put a stop to the 
severity of masters towards children. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood could assure the 
House that no one had a greater objection 
than he had to the Corn-laws. They 
were founded, he believed, on false prin- 
— and had been and were the source 
of infinite mischief. He must be allowed 
however, to remind his hon. friend, the 
member for Middlesex, that it was easier 
to discover the mote in another’s eye than 
the beam ina man’sown. His hon. friend 
charged an hon. Member (Mr. Cutlar 
Fergusson) with having a bias in favour of 
land. Now, perhaps, the hon. member for 
Middlesex had a similar bias in favour of 
money. Certain it was, that as the value 
of money had increased in this country, 
the relative value of land had fallen. 
The remarks of Members on all those sub- 
jects should be treated with candour and 
generosity. As to the question before the 
House, he did not deny that those poor 
children who were employed in factories 
were cruelly overworked, but let not that 
be charged on the masters. It was 
necessity — a grievous necessity — which 
obliged the masters to grind down those 
they employed. It was a stern necessity, 
like that which, in the language of the 
poet, had once existed in a town besieged. 
* Love, strong as death, retains its might no more, 
And the pale mother quaffs her children’s gore.” 
That it was which induced the parents of 
those poor children to sell them to this 
worst description of slavery—to that toil 
which produced not comfort, but misery. 
If the hours of labour were restricted, it 
might -be that the children now employed 
in factories would not derive sufficient for 
their subsistence from their labour, and in 
that case they would have to go to the 
parish for relief. Nevertheless he (Mr. 
Attwood) was friendly to a Bill limiting 
the hours of labour, for he considered such 
a Bill was founded on principles of real 
political economy. 

An Hon. Member observed that very 
strong imputations were brought against 
the master-manufacturers, which he be- 
lieved were stated for the mere purpose of 
making an impression. Several attempts 
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were made during the course of the last 
summer to prejudice and stimulate the 
public to make cause against the manu- 
facturers; and, amongst others, he might 
instance the public 


entry into Man- 
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chester of Mr. Sadler, Mr. Oastler, and 
other gentlemen, preceded by flags and 
banners, from one of which ropes were 
dangling, for the purpose, as was express- 
ed, of hanging the masters. Now, this 
was a most improper method of proceed- 
ing, and to add to the effect of these pro- 
cessional placards, a speech was made at 
the same meeting, wherein it was stated, 
at the last day the masters would hear 
these awful words—* Depart from me, ye 
cursed.” Now, he must say, this was very 
improper, and he seriously objected to the 
excitement of such prejudgments as he 
had witnessed, with respect to the question 
of infant labour. 

Mr. Mark Philips said, that he was 
apprehensive lest the same strain of in- 
vective should be used in that House, in 
debating the question, that was used out 
of doors. He hoped the matter would be 
discussed dispassionately by hon. Mem- 
bers; and he begged to state, that he was 
personally acquainted with many great 
manufacturers, who desired nothing more 
than that the question should be brought 
before the House. He lamented that any 
portion of the wealth of the Aristocracy 
should arise from, or that any part of the 
National Debt should be laid on, the 
bodies of unfortunate children. 

Mr. Sheppard said, that he had. made it 
his duty to inquire among the great manu- 
facturers of the West of England, and 
he had found that no such exaggerated 
abuses existed as those so repeatedly men- 
tioned of late. It would surprise those 
manufacturers very much to find them- 
selves brought before that House as if 
they were criminals. He trusted . that 
when the question was discussed, those 
clauses of the Bill would be modified that 
tended to interfere with the fair profits of 
the manufacturer. He admitted, that fac- 
tory children were subjected to much 
hardship, but it was greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. Charles Langdale was surprised to 
find, that the cause of working children so 
hard was by some solely attributed to the 
Aristocracy. He deprecated the attempts 
at casting odium on that body, for such 
attempts were most unjust and unfounded. 
He contended that if the Corn-laws were 
repealed, many persons would be thrown 
out of employment, and the manufacturers 
would lose their very best customers, 

Mr. O’Dwyer agreed with the hon. 
Members that spoke on each side of the 
question, for they all confessed, that there 
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was in the matter ample room for Legis- 
lation. He did not think that the masters 
of factories tortured the infants they em- 
ployed wantonly and gratuitously. They 
did so, because by so doing they were en- 
abled to put ten or fifteen per cent more 
into their pockets. The value of such an 
argument he left to the House. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Jupers’ CuamBers.| Mr. W. Tooke 
presented a Petition from the Incorporated 
Society of Attorneys, Solicitors, Proctors, 
and others, practitioners of the law, not 
Barristers, praying the House would provide 
better accommodation for attorneys and 
others, whose vocations compelled their at- 
tendance at Judges’ Chambers. The hon. 
Member observed, that at a period when 
improvements were taking place in every 
branch of the institutions of the country, 
the accommodations for the highest legal 
officers were totally overlooked ; and it 
would scarcely be believed that the Chief 
Justice of England was compelled to 
transact all the important business which 
came under the denomination of chamber 
business in a room only eight feet high, 
twenty feet long, and twelve feet wide. 
The late member for Penryn, whom he 
regretted not to see in the present Parlia- 
ment, presented a petition last Session on 
the subject. It was agreed on all sides 
that some better accommodation for the 
Judges was absolutely necessary ; but the 
matter was put a stop to on the plea of 
economy—certainly, in this instance, un- 
advised economy. Though the subject 
might at first sight appear trivial to hon. 
Members who were not acquainted with 
the important affairs which came before 
the Judge in his chambers, he would beg 
to observe, that the public would derive 
considerable advantage if the prayer of the 
petition were granted, as the attorneys and 
solicitors would be enabled to accelerate 
the progress and settlement of the suits 
intrusted to them, by being able to bring 
them, in many cases, before the Judge, and 
by being allowed to settle them on motion 
before that functionary, which, from the 
confined and_ inconvenient nature of the 
place where they were obliged to attend, 
it was, at present, impossible for them 
to do. 

Mr. Hume said, that the accommoda- 
tion which the hon. member for Truro 
wished for, was perfectly requisite as he 


had stated, and he would suggest a way 
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of providing it without costing the public 
a shilling. There was paid out of the 
Suitors’ Fund of the Court of Chancery, 
every year, a sum of 45,0001. to the 
Masters in Chancery. Now, if the 4,000/. 
and 5,000/. which were annually paid to 
those officers for doing little or nothing, 
were reduced to 1,300J. or 1,400/. there 
would be sufficient gained in one year to 
provide for the convenience which the 
hon. Member’s petition prayed for. Let 
any man go to the ill-contrived and con- 
fused chambers allotted to the Judges, 
for the performance of their important 
private duties, and then compare them 
with what ought to be, when it was re- 
flected that 7,000,000/. of the public 
money had been spent on public buildings 
alone, within the last few years. He would 
at once declare that they were unfit for 
the transaction of business, and equally 
unfit to administer justice in. 
‘Petition to lie on the Table. 


Mrxtrary at Exections.] Mr. Tho- 
mas Attwood rose to present a Petition 
from members of the Political Union 
of Birmingham, complaining of the inter- 
ference of the Military Force during the 
late elections, and praying the House to 
declare all elections null and void which 
took place under the control of the mili- 
tary force. He would only say, that he 
had seen gross cases of interference on the 
part of the military. He had seen bodies 
of Infantry clear the streets, and troops 
of Cavalry ride up to the hustings, while 
the polling was going on, and where no 
breach of the peace had been committed, 
or any act which could warrant such con- 
duct. He had seen good and peaceable 
persons attacked by the ferocious soldiery, 
and honest electors cat down by the 
cavalry, and die of the wounds which they 
received. He hoped that the House would 
do its duty, and protect the rights of the 
people of England from such uncalled- 
for and unconstitutional interference; but 
if that House refused to interfere, he hoped 
that the people of England would protect 
their own rights. He trusted, that the 
people of England would remember, that 
if their Representatives in that House 
refused to protect their rights, they could 
bear arms in their own defence. He hoped 
that if the House did not do its duty now, 
the electors would, on the next occasion 
when they were called on to exercise their 


rights come up to the hustings with loaded 
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pistols to protect themselves. He repeat- 
ed it, he hoped that if that House refused 
to do their duty to the people, the people 
would not forget theirs, but come to the 
hustings with loaded pistols and loaded 
rifles, prepared to protect their rights. 

Mr. Spring Rice concurred with the hon. 
member for Birmingham in one observation 
which he had made. He hoped, as well 
as the hon. Member, that the people of 
England would never forget their rights. 
But he protested against the observations 
made by the hon. Member, which seemed 
to mean—if, indeed, they could be said to 
mean any thing—that that House neglected 
the protection of the rights of the people 
of England. He objected, likewise, to his 
observations, because they assumed, that 
in case of improper military interference, 
either by order of the Magistrates or any 
other persons in authority, the people had 
no remedy. Now, it was known to all, 
that the proper quarter was always open to 
such complaints, and that, when made, 
they were never neglected. There was 
therefore, a constitutional remedy for such 
offences, and he thought it would be better 
and more becoming in the hon. Member to 
suggest to the people that constitutional 
remedy, than to suggest to them that that 
House neglected its duty to the people, 
and on that account that they should go 
to the hustings with loaded pistols and 
loaded rifles in defiance of the law of the 
land. Such doctrines, and such advice, 
were calculated to do much mischief out 
of doors. He thought it necessary to make 
these few remarks, as none of his Majesty’s 
Ministers were present ; and he could not 
permit the remarks of the hon. Member to 
pass unanswered. 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore was not aware 
in what part of the country the elections 
to which the hon. member for Birmingham 
had alluded, and the circumstances he had 
stated had occurred, but he must say, that 
it would have been impossible, without 
the protection of the military, for the elec- 
tors of Wolverhampton to have conscien- 
tiously recorded their votes in the late con- 
test. The usual protection afforded on 
such occasions was through the instrument- 
ality of the police, but if that was found 
insufficient, he must declare, that it was 
absolutely necessary that the electors should 
have the protection of the military. He 
trusted that the people of this country 
would never be induced by hints thrown 
out in that House, or by instigation else- 
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where, to resort to those means which had 
been shadowed forth on the present. occa- 
sion. He must also beg to add, with 
reference to the election to which he had 
alluded (Wolverhampton), that if the 
military had not been called out it was his 
full and firm conviction that not only 
would the peace of the town have been 
endangered, but that the scenes which had 
been already enacted at Bristol would have 
been again performed in Wolverhampton. 
He must also state that no praise could be 
too great to give to the Magistrates for 
their conduct on the occasion to which he 
had referred. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood said, that inmaking 
the observations he had addressed to the 
House he had not alluded to the late elec- 
tion at Wolverhampton. [Name, name.] 

An Hon. Member : As the hon. Member 
had said that such transactions had taken 
place, he ought in justice to mention. the 
name, otherwise it would, be impossible 
for Members to have an opportunity of 
contradicting his assertions. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood: The place to 
which I alluded, in which the infantry 
charged the people, and the cavalry rode 
up to the hustings, at a time when no 
breach of the peace had been committed, 
was the newly enfranchised borough’ of 
Walsall, in Staffordshire. 

Mr. Forster said, that as member. for 
the borough of Walsall, he craved the in- 
dulgence of the House while he offered 
one or two observations upon the present 
occasion. He had heard with surprise the 
remarks which had been made by the hon. 
member for Birmingham, and he was the 
more astonished to hear those remarks ap- 
plied to the contest for the borough he 
(Mr. Forster) represented, as the whole 
facts and circumstances of that election 
must be well known by the hon. Gentleman, 
who had himself been present and of whom 
it might be said “ quorum pars magna fuit.” 
He (Mr. Forster) could state, that it had 
been announced by two persons deputed 
to attend at Walsall by the other candidate 
for the representation of that borough 
(who was no other than the son of the hon. 
member for Birmingham himself), that 
100,000 men were to come from Birming- 
ham to attend the election at Walsall. He 
could also state, that nearly 20,000. men 
did come headed and preceded by men 
in military uniforms, though belonging to 
no corps; that those men made an attack 
on the inn in which the electors in his (Mr, 
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Forster’s) interest were congregated for 
the night; that upwards of thirty persons 
were apprehended for the riot, and that 
great numbers of the electors in the popular 
interest had been seriously injured. It 
was true, that on the following day the mi- 
litary had been sent for, but not until the 
election had virtually closed. The mili- 
litary had not, however been called in in 
sufficient time to preserve those who had 
voted conscientiously from injury, though 
happily they did arrive time enough to save 
the town of Walsall from the fate of Bris- 
tol. The Magistracy and authorities of 
Walsall and its neighbourhood had on that 
occasion acted with great moderation, strict 
impartiality, and not only with a painful 
vigilance to preserve the town, but also the 
uninterrupted exercise of the elective fran- 
chise. He (Mr. Forster) was ready to try 
the merits of the question before any tri- 
bunal that the hon. member for Birming- 
ham might choose. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood was prepared to 
come to the bar-of the House to show that 
the whole of the disturbances which had 
occurred had originated in the interference 
ofthespecial constables, who had themselves 
broken the windows, and had also attacked 
children, and thereby excited the irritation 
of the parents. 

Mr. Hume stated, that he had himself 
received a petition from Walsall to the 
same effect as that which had been pre- 
sented by the hon. member for Birmingham 
and which he (Mr. Hume) had delayed in 
bringing forward until he was aware that 
the hon. member for Walsall was in his 
place. The petition stated that the military 
were in the town before the polling, so that 
the statements now made were somewhat 
at variance. He should now abstain from 
saying more than to state that he should 
present the petition with which he had been 
intrusted to-morrow. 

Mr. Buckingham supported the prayer 
of the petition, namely, that all elections 
where military interference had been used 
should be declared null and void. Every 
Member knew, and each constituency must 
know, that the law provided for the removal 
of military to acertain distance from the 
place of election, in order that no such 
Interference might take place; but the 
question now was, whether in many in- 
stances, such interference had been neces- 
sary ; and he thought no person could deny 
that in Sheffield, on the late election, the 
interference was improper. 1n the case 
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of Sheffield, before anything had trans- 
pired to warrant the introduction of a 
military force, the military were sent for, 
and were met ten miles from the town by 
the Magistrates, who ordered them to load; 
they did so, arrived in Sheffield, and were 
not ten minutes in the town when, without 
any interference with them by the people, 
they issued from the inn yard in which 
they were congregated and fired upon the 
people; a poor watchman on duty in the 
preservation of the peace was killed, several 
children who were passing by were wounded 
and innocent blood had been shed. It had 
been said, that constitutional means were 
provided for the redress of such grievances, 
but he begged to remind hon. Members 
that an inquiry at the bar of the Housecould 
not be instituted or carried on at an expense 
short of 2,000/., and therefore, how, he 
would ask, could poor persons who were 
the majority of the sufferers on such occa- 
sions, proceed? He considered that pre- 
vention was at all times better than cure, 
and he hoped that when the subject of 
Vote by Ballot was brought under the con- 
sideration of the House, some provisions 
would be made for taking the poll at elec- 
tions in such a way as to make the inter- 
ference of the military unnecessary and 
unknown. 

An Hon. Member had heard from per- 
sons who had been present the circum- 
stances attending the military interference 
at Sheffield, and from what he knew he 
could say that if any such interference 
was justifiable it was at Sheffield, for by it 
the town had been saved. 

An Hon. Member begged to be allowed 
as one of the Representatives for Ireland, to 
observe that the injurious effects of mili- 
tary interference at elections had been there 
felt, and that in the county with which he 
was connected, not only had the military 
been marched into the town, but brought 
before the Committee Rooms of some of 
the candidates. 

The Petition to lie upon the Table. 


Pte eee rene 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, February 27, 1833. 


MrnvutEs.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of RicuMonp, 
from Derby and Midhurst; by Lord Dz DUNSTANVILLE, 
from Bodmin and St. Columb; and by the Earl of Gos- 
FORD, from Beccles,—for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath.— By the Earl of RopEn, from the Island of 
Runy, Parish of Small Isles, and the Presbytery of Skyr, 
against the present System of Church Patronage in Scot- 
land.—By the Duke of RicuMonD, from three Congrega- 
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tions in Perth; by the Marquess of Lanspown, from 
seveniteen Places in England and Ireland; by Lord Sur- 
FIELD, ftom Street and Watton; and from South Ferriby; 
and by Lord Kine, from Kilbirnie,—for the Abolition of 
Slavery. 
- OBSERVANCE OF THE SapBATH.|] The 
Marquess of Westminster, in presenting a 
Petition from Chester, praying for a Better 
Observance of the Lord’s Day, said, that as 
far as strengthening the existing laws on 
the subject went, he would have no objec- 
tion to do so; but he should certainly 
object to the mixing up of anything like a 
puritanical spirit with the laws of the coun- 
try in reference to this important matter. 
He was not aware of the nature of the 
measure on this subject, of which notice had 
been given in the other House, but judging 
from the number of petitions that were pre. 
sented, calling for some measure of the kind, 
he supposed that it would be passed by the 
other House, and he should, therefore, pre- 
vious to its coming up to their Lordships, 
move for a Copy of the Report of the 
Commons’ Committee of last Session on 
this matter, in order that their Lordships 
might be put in possession of the informa- 
tion which it contained. Some years ago 
in conjunction with Mr. Wyndham and 
Mr. Wilberforce, he brought forward a 
measure in reference to the publication of 
the Sunday newspapers, which, if it had 
been passed at the time, might have checked 
the evil in question ; but it was not passed 
into a law, and the evil, for the cure of 
which it was intended, had gone on increas 
ing ever since. It appeared to them at the 
time that the very name of a Sunday news- 
paper was objectionable; and it wasstill more 
objectionable, that the persons engaged in 
getting them up should be all employed in 
working on the Sabbath Day. True it 
was, that it was stated by the advocates of 
those Sunday papers, that they were all 
printed on the Saturday evening, although 
they did not come out until the Sunday 
morning ; but he recollected well, that 
several petitions were presented from the 
printers and others engaged in working 
them, praying for relief, and for the liberty 
of taking recreation and repose upon the 
Sunday. It was alleged at the time in de- 
fence of those Sunday journals,. that they 
would contain pious articles, suitable for 
Sunday reading, and homilies that would 
rival those of the Church itself. He must 
say, that subsequent experience did not 
prove that such had been the case. 


Breacu or Privitece.}] On the Ques- 
tion that the Petition do lie on the Table, 
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Lord Teynham_ rose and said, that he 
thought it due to their Lordships, as well as 
to himself, to take that opportunity to com~ 
plain of a most atrocious attack which was 
made in the Standard newspaper of that 
evening, upon him and uponthe noble Baron 
behind him (Lord King). In the article to 
which he alluded, the noble Lord and him- 
self were called ‘“ the devil’s advocates,” 
“ the Church-hating gemini,” and were, in 
fact, represented to be “ scoundrels,” be- 
cause they had presented pangs com- 
plaining of abuses connected with the tithe 
system, and praying for relief. Now he 
would solemnly declare, that in presenting 
such petitions as had been intrusted to 
him upon that subject, and which he con- 
sidered it his duty to present, he had 
never been wanting in that respect towards 
the Church of England which it was his 
duty as well as-his inclination to feel, and 
which, indeed, it would be a most reprehen- 
sible thing on his part not to entertain. 
He had, certainly, always advocated a 
proper settlement of the tithe question, 
conceiving that such a settlement was abso- 
lutely required, not only for the peace of 
the country, but for the preservation of the 
Church. He had felt it his duty to urge, 
especially at the present moment, the neces- 
sity of such a settlement; and he had no 
doubt, that the measure which would be 
brought forward on the subject by the 
noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government, would be calculated to effect 
such a desirable end. He trusted, however, 
that, in nothing he had done, he had in any 
way merited the description applied to him 
by the Standard newspaper. Indeed, if 
such a description would apply to him, he 
should be unworthy to sit any longer in 
that House. The noble Baron who was 
also attacked in the article in question, had 
not seen it until he had drawn that noble 
Lord’s attention to it. That noble Lord 
was well able to defend himself and, there- 
fore, he would say nothing in reference to 
the attack upon the noble Baron. He 
really thought that the honour and dignity 
of the House required that.a stop should 
be put to such slanderous and calumnious 
attacks upon Members of it, and with that 
view he begged to give notice, that he 
would to-morrow move, that the editor and 
printer of that paper be called to their 
Lordships’ Bar to answer for their conduct. 

The Lord Chancellor begged to remind 
the noble Lord, in the first place, that the 
question to be now put was, that the peti- 
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quess do lie upon the Table ; and, in the 
next place, that even were that disposed of, 
he did not conceive that the mode of pro- 
ceeding adopted by the noble Lord was the 
usual one in such cases. He apprehended 
that it was not usual to give notice of a 
ing touching the privileges of that 
ouse. The noble Lord must be aware, 
that a motion of that kind took precedence 
of all other business whatever ; and, there- 
fore, if the House was to take up a matter 
of this description, their Lordships should, 
not only in justice to the paper itself, but 
to the House, proceed to its consideration 
instanter. Their doing so would not de- 
prive the parties in question of the means 
of getting full notice to prepare their de- 
fence when called on; and, therefore, he 
would repeat, that if the House should de- 
cide—a decision that he for one should 
deeply lament—to call the printer of this 
paper to the Bar for such a trumpery 
article, their Lordships should decide to do 
so at once. He was sure that his noble 
friend (Lord King), who, it appeared, had 
been also attacked in this article, would not 
join with the noble Baron in demanding to 
have the printer called to their Lordships’ 
Bar, and, indeed, he hoped that the noble 
Baron (Lord Teynham) would himself see 
that the more dignified course would be not 
- to notice such a matter. If, however, the 
noble Baron should persist in his Motion, 
the question as to calling those persons to 
the Bar should be decided at once, for 
abundant notice would be thus given to 
them, and abundant time afforded to them 
to prepare for their defence. 
rd King said, that he did not at all 
coincide in what had fallen from the noble 
Lord (Lord Teynham) on this subject. 
The noble Lord had shown him what he 
termed a most atrocious attack in a news- 
paper upon both of them, in which they 
were called “‘ the devil’s advocates.” Now, 
the only n that he (Lord King) had 
ever heard of as being so denominated was 
an extremely honest and respectable per- 
sonage. The “ devil’s advocate” in the 
Court of Rome, was an individual who 
took care ex officio that the Holy Father 
should not admit an improper saint into 
heaven ; and as the individual who bore 
that title had always acted in a most ex- 
ceHent, honest, and impartial manner, he 
(Lord King), instead of objecting to, was 
extremely proud at, being called “the 
devil’s advocate.” 
Lord Teynham said, that if other noble 
Lords did not care about such attacks, he 
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should not mind them eithér. If noble 
Lords did not care about being called 
“ devil’s advocates” and ‘ Church-heters,” 
and if they did not think it necessary, for 
the preservation of their own dignity, to 
put an end to such attacks, he would only 
say, that he should be as ready as any one 
of them to take his share of the abuse thus 
cast upon them. After what had occurred, 
he would not persevere with his intended 
motion on this subject. 


Tus Cuerey. | The Bishop of Bath and 
Wells said, that he wished to take that op- 
portunity to address a few observations to 
their Lordships, in consequence of an attack 
whichhad been last evening made by thenoble 
Baron (Lord King) upon amost excellent and 
deserving clergyman of hisdiocess. Thenoble 
Lord had stated, that the clergyman in 
question had been guilty of exacting tithes 
beyond what were his due, and of de. 
manding tithe upon fish. Now, to show 
that such had not been the case, he (the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells) would just read 
to their Lordships a letter which he had 
received from that reverend . gentleman. 
The reverend Prelate here read the letter, 
in which the reverend writer stated that 
he had been absent from his parish for a 
few weeks, being at Birmingham assisting 
in the restoration of St. Peter’s Church 
there—that on his return, he was astonish. 
ed to find that Lord King’s agent had 
been going about the parish getting signa- 
tures to a petition reflecting upon his (the 
clergyman’s) character and conduct-—that 
he understood that that petition stated 
that he had raised his tithesthat he'had 
endeavoured to exact tithe upon fish, and, 
in short, that he had acted in a most cruel 
way towards his parishioners. The writer 
proceeded to state, that in. no instance since 
he had come to the parish had he raised the 
tithes there—that in many instances he had 
lowered them—and that, at the last tithe. 
day, there had not been a single complaint 
on the part of the tithe-payers. He fur- 
ther stated, that as to the fish, he had 
never threatened that he would tithe them ; 
that so far from falling out with his pa- 
rishioners, he had done all he could to 
promote peace and harmony amongst them, 
and that he had established three schools in 
the parish, towards which no. assistance 
was afforded him by Lord King, though 
his Lordship had a large property there. 
He added that he had written to his Lord- 
ship on the subject, but that he had never 
condescended to answer his application, 
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and he concluded by stating, that he had 
no doubt that this petition, which he un- 
derstood was about being forwarded to their 
Lordships, had originated with Lord King 
himself. The right reverend Prelate pro- 
ceeded to remark, that it would have been 
only an act of befitting courtesy on the 
part of the noble Lord when he had a pe- 
tition to present against a clergyman resi- 
dent in his (the Bishop of Bath and Wells’) 
diocess, to have given him notice of it. 
Clergymen, when thus attacked, could only 
answer through the medium of their dio- 
cesan, and therefore he should have had 
notice of this petition. The rector of Por- 
lock, against whose character this petition 
was directed, was a most excellent indi- 
vidual. He thought that the noble Lord 
would be now ashamed at having brought 
forward such charges against that reverend 
gentleman, especially as, instead of being 
proved, they had been disproved upon the 
best possible authority. He hoped that 
the noble Lord would not go on in this, 
he must say, sort of aberration of mind 
and mental hallucination, endeavouring to 
bring forward everything that he could 
against the clergy. He would entreat that 
noble Lord not to persevere in unfounded 
attacks upon their character ; knowing, as 
that noble Lord must, that by inflicting an 
injury on the character of the clergy, he 
would do an injury to religion itself. He 
trusted that the noble Lord would now rise 
in his place and acknowledge, that the 
charges which he had made against a most 
excellent clergyman had been made under 
mistake, and that finding they were not 
founded in fact, he was ready to withdraw 
them. 

Lord King could assure the reverend 
Prelate that he had no intention of stating 
that which the reverend Prelate had just 
called upon him to state. The reverend 
Prelate had contradicted his statement 
upon what he termed the best possible au- 
thority, which authority was no less than 
that of the very party against whom the 
charges had been made. Now, with re- 
gard to the person described as his (Lord 
King’s) agent, he was a lessee of land in 
the parish, and was, therefore, as much in- 
terested as any other person in this matter, 
and it was in that character he had inter- 
fered init. He (Lord King) understood 
that every one of the farmers in the parish 
except two had signed the petition. With 
regard to the property which he held in 
the parish, it was exceedingly small ; his 
principal property was-in the adjoining 
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county. The petition was not signed prin- 
cipally by his tenants ; in fact, not one out 
of five of those who had signed the petition 
were his tenants; they were persons over 


whom he had no influence whatever. His 
agent as an owner and lessee of land in the 
parish, and in no other capacity, had been 
concerned in getting up the petition. It 
was perfectly true, that the reverend gen- 
tleman had made an application to Sim 
(Lord King) for support for the schools .in 
the parish. He (Lord King) wrote accord- 
ingly to his steward, stating that he was 
ready to contribute towards their support. 
It was true that he afterwards declined to do 
so, and his reason for so declining was, that 
he was informed that thereverend gentleman 
had involved himself in such a war with his 
parishioners, by demanding tithes wu 

tatoes, fish, &c., that very little could 
be expected to come fromhim. They were 
told, that the reverend Gentleman had not 
raised the tithe since his residence in: the 
parish, but that on the contrary, he had 
lowered it. If he had lowered it, it was 
because corn had become lower. _ The facts 
which he had stated as to the tempests 
which had been raised in this parish by the 
rector’s conduct, and as to the burning of 
the proctor in effigy, had not been denied. 
Could the right reverend Prelate contro- 
vert the statement which had been for- 
warded to him, and which he had pre- 
viously referred to—namely, that the parish 
was converted into “a little Ireland ” by 
such proceeding? But the answer was, 
that the Clergyman was a mostexcellent cha- 
racter. Now he (Lord King) did not 
mean to say that such was not the case ; but 
for that very reason he would appeal to that 
as an instance of the evil working of the 
tithe system. The moment any case of 
hardship happened to be mentioned, arising 
out of tithes, one of the right reverend 
Prelates was sure to start up and to 
declare that the clergyman to whom it 
referred was, most exemplary and excellent 
character, which only proved to him (Lord 
King) that the tithe system was so bad 
that even the best men were not. proof 
against the effects of it. He denied, that 
he had made any attack upon the character 
of this reverend Gentleman. His attack 
was levelled against the system, and not 
against the individual. . 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells said, that 
as the authority of the letter which he had 
read had been questioned by the noble Lord 
he would make it a point to make particular 
inquiries on the subject from: the most 
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ble clergymen in his diocess, and if 
he had been in any point misled he would 
be ready to come: down to the House and 
state so. He could not help repeating, that 
the noble Lord was ready, upon all occa- 
sions, to come forward and malign the 
clergy of the Established Church. 

Lord King : I never malign any man if 
he does not deserve it. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells would 
only add, that he thought such charges as 
those that were generally brought forward 
by the noble Lord should be treated with 
silent contempt. 

The Bishop of Exeter said, that as the 
noble Lord had stated that he maligned no 
man that did not deserve it, he was anxious 
on the part of a reverend friend, the Dean of 
Exeter, whom the noble Lord had upon a 
former evening attacked in that House, 
to make a few observations in his defence. 
The noble Lord had stated, upon the occa- 
sion to which he referred, that the Dean of 
Exeter employed.only one officiating clergy- 
man, at a very small salary, in the living of 
Swimbridge, which belonged to him; the 
consequence of which was, that duty was 
only performed once upon the Sunday in 
the two parishes of which the living con- 
sisted ; and he had further stated, that while 
the Dean continued the salary to the 
officiating clergyman at the lowest possible 
amount, he had screwed up the fines that 
he received for renewals to the highest 

int. In-consequence of that statement, 
he (the Bishop of Exeter) had felt it his 
duty to write to the Dean on the subject. 
He had received from him a letter by return 
of post, telling him that he had been Dean 
of Exeter for twenty years, that during that 
time he had been the impropriator of the 
tithes of the parish of Swimbridge, and that 
there was not the slightest foundation for 
the charge of the noble Lord with regard 
to the fines, for that he had not received a 
single sixpence for fines since he had come 
into that living. The noble Lord should 
bear in mind, that though there was some, 
there was not a very great difference between 
saying that which he was not certain was 
true, but which carried the appearance of 
truth to his hearers, and the stating that 
which he knew himself to be false. 

Lord King said, that all he had said upon 
this subject was that the officiating clergy- 
man in this and in the other living he had 
mentioned, that of Silverton, were most 
inadequately remunerated, for, in fact, the 
remuneration was only the same as that 
which was given two centuries ago. He 
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had made the charge, not against the Dean 
of Exeter, but against the collegiate body 
to which he belonged, and he would again 
repeat that the officiating clergymen in 
parishes of this description were most 
inadequately remunerated. Their salaries 
frequently amounted only to 50/. or 601. a- 
year. If the Dean of Exeter had not 
increased the fines, it was only because he 
had not an opportunity of doing so. 

The Bishop of Exeter remarked, that 
the noble Lord (Lord King) had asserted 
that no increase of stipend had been 
made in consequence of the increase of fines 
on the renewal of leases. What became of 
that assertion when it turned out that there 
had been no fines? Thus the noble Lord 
had, upon the authority of others thought 
proper to throw obloquy upon a respectable 
man, and inflicted pain upon him at a time 
when, he was sorry to say, he was labouring 
under ill health. He was suffering from 
the gout. 

Lord King denied that he meant to attack 
the Dean of Exeter except in his corporate 
capacity. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells said, he 
could state, on this part of the subject, from 
his own personal knowledge, that many 
stipends of the description to which allusion 
had been made, had been increased. 


Emancipation of Slaves. 


set nnne pone — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 27, 1833. 


Minutes.) Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, 
the Amount and Appropriation of the Suitors Fund. 

New Writs ordered. For the County of Cumberland, inthe 
room of Viscount LowTHER, who selected to sit.for the 
County of Westmoreland, and for New Malton in the room 
of Viscount Mitton who had accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hau, from Newport, Mon- 
mouth, for Vote by Ballot; another for the Repeal of the 
Assessed Taxes; and another in favour of Triennial Par- 
liaments.—By Mr. Fre~pen, from Blackburn; by Mr. 
HALL, from Newport; by Colonel Fox, from, Tavistock ; 
by Mr. Dawson, from seven Places in Leicestershire; by 
Mr. Tynts, from Long Sutton; by Captain Exxiorr, 
from Morebattle; by Captain Wxmyss, from Auchter- 
muchty; and by Mr. Wynn, from six Places in Wales,— 
against Slavery.—By Captain Wemyss, from Kelso,—for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Gopson, 
from Kidderminster, for the Repeal of the Septennial 
Act, 


[The House of Commons met to-day for 
the first time at twelve o'clock and con- 
tinued sitting till three ; when it adjourned 
to five and then resumed. } 


EMANCIPATION OF SLAvEs.] Mr. God- 
son presented a Petition from Mr. James 
Window, of Westminster, to which he 
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would take leave to call the attention of 
the House most particularly, as it was to 
develope a plan whereby the total abolition 
of colonial slavery might be effected, and 
which, in his opinion, would be attended 
with great advantage on the one hand to the 
planter, and on the other to the slaves them- 
selves. The petitioner had calculated tables 
by which it was distinctly shown how long 
on his plan, it would be until the complete 
emancipation of the slaves could take place. 
The principal feature of the plan was, that 
the slaves should work out their own free- 
dom, receiving certain debentures, the prob- 
able amount of which would -be five mil- 
lions; at three distinct periods of five, ten, 
and fifteen years. It was a plan by which 
the slaves would procure certain emancipa- 
tion, and the planters would retain some 
portion of their own property. He did not 
think it was one which would please either 
party—the emancipationists or the slave- 
owners ; but that was in his mind an argu- 
ment in favour ofits impartiality and efficacy. 
He could confidently assert, that the West- 
India interest was exceedingly desirous of 
having the question settled, if it could be 
settled without injustice ; and he felt great 
pleasure in being the first to introduce to 
the notice of that honourable House a prac- 
tical plan to that effect. 

Mr. Cobbett: There will be schemes 
enough of this sort laid before the House 
during the Session, no doubt, and the House 
having very little to do, they will serve, 
perhaps, as excellent amusement. What 
do they all come to, those that have been, 
and those that probably will be offered to 
us?—Compensation. But I will say this, 
as far as I am myself concerned, I will never 
consent to any plan which has for its object 
the taking an additional farthing from the 
pockets of the English, Irish, or Scotch 
people. Compensation! Ay, it always comes 
to that in the end—that is ever the object 
of all those fine plans which we have seen 

The planters ought to have 
compensation! Oh, and the people must 
pay, to be sure. Once advance the five 
millions, which the petition prays for, and 
I should be glad to know how it is to be got 
back, once establish the precedent of making 
the oppressed people of these countries pay 
the planters’ portion, and then they will 
have to pay all. How long will this con- 
tinue? Indemnity to the planters, indem- 
nity to this, that, and the other; but all 
out of the pockets of the poorest of an over- 
taxed people. The hon. Member concluded 


by observing, that he had a case of compen. 
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sation concerning the West Indies to bring 
before the notice of the House very shortly 
—a case which he would rather designate 
one of robbery, than any other thing what- 
ever. 

Mr. Godson: The principle of these caleus 
lations was, to make the produce of thé la~ 
bour of the slaves pay the price of their 
emancipation by the end of a certain period. 
They would be working for themsélves, 
therefore, and consequently no part of the 
indemnity which the planters would obtain 
would be necessarily derived from taxes 
on the people of these countries. He hoped 
that every hon. Gentleman who o 
the adoption of the plan proposed: by the 
petitioner, would first make himself ac~ 
quainted with its nature. He objected to 
the expression made use of by the hon. 
member opposite, the member for Oldham, 
when he said, in reference to that and similar 
plans, that they would serve as amusement 
to the House. He (Mr. Godson) thought 
the thing of too serious a nature to be treated 
so lightly. He was of opinion that every 
thing pertaining to the question of slavery 
should be laid before the House, to thé end 
that it might see which was the best mode 
of solving the difficulty which the casé pre« 
sented. 

Mr. Harvey said, every scheme having 
the emancipation of the West-India slaves 
for its object was entitled certainly to the 
serious consideration of that House. At the 
same time, he thought the hon. Gentleman 
who introduced the present scheme to its 
notice had confounded emancipation with 
compensation ; and made them go together, 
or rather, had made the one to precede the 
other. Now, in every well-devised plan 
for the purpose of emancipation, the former 
should precede the latter, which was not 
the case in the one introduced and supported 
by the hon. Member. As to the plan itself, 
he (Mr. Harvey) would just say one word. 
Bad as it would be to make the people of 
these countries pay the planters for their 
emancipated slaves, as shown by the hon. 
member for Oldham, the project of making 
the slaves pay the price of their own ré- 
demption was still worse. The owners of 
the slaves, as they irreligiously called them- 
selves, would no doubt submit some similar 
proposition to the House, but in his opinion, 
if any persons were entitled to compensation 
it was the slaves themselves. 

Mr. Baldwin wished to offer a few observ — 
ations on the plan proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman. It was evident that, if com 
pensation were to be made by the slaved 
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themselves, a surplusover what was required 
to make them subsist comfortably was sup- 
.. Now; when he saw the freemen of 
England and Jreland incapable of obtaining 
with all their hard labour, sufficient for the 
support of their bare existence, how could 
he expect; that the negro slaves of the West- 
India islands would not only be able to exist 
comfortably—for unremitted hard labour 
required proportionate sustenance—how 
could he expect that they would not only 
do that, but also lay by a certain portion of 
their earnings besides, for the purpose of 
purchasing their emancipation? It was, 
he Would maintain, an absurdity. The 
proposers of the scheme should also propose 
to insure the lives of the slaves; and then 
what would be the effect if the Cholera got 
among them? He would also add, that it 
would be an utter injustice to the people of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, to tax them 
a single farthing for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the freedom of slaves from the 
planters ; and it would be an insult—a dis- 
race to humanity-and religion, to suppose 
that-the planters were entitled to any remu- 
neration whatever. He would willingly 
support the hon. member for Oldham when 
he brought forward any motion upon the 
case he promised to lay before the House. 
Mr. Bernal was sorry, that such a discus- 
sion should be provoked on the mere pre- 
sentation of a petition. He regretted that 
the observations which had fallen from the 
hon. member for Colchester were of that 
nature which called for comment ; so unlike 
those which he (Mr. Bernal) should have 
expected from his plain, practical, working 
sense. He regretted that that hon. Gen- 
tleman should be led to join ina ery against 
that injured and unfortunate body of men, 
the West-India planters. If their property 
was originally unjustly acquired, was it the 
fault of the present possessors. Was not its 
possession sanctioned by the Legislature of 
the country for successive ages? Was it 
fair, then, he (Mr. Bernal) would ask, for 
the hon. member for Oldham to come for- 
ward at this precise period, and assist to ex- 
cite a feeling, and raise a cry, already so 
strong and so loud against them? He 
asked that hon. Gentleman, was that the 
way in which the question should be met ? 
Or was it by discarding prejudice and view- 
ing it calmly? When the question came 
fairly before the House, all he would ask 
from that hon. Gentleman was fair play, 
and from the assembly its calm and impar- 
tial consideration ; an absence of invective 
and intemperance on the one side, he would 
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hope, and an absence of unfounded calumny 
on the other. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Suppression oF DisturBaNces (IrE- 
LAND).| Mr. Henry Grattan presented a 
Petition from the parish of St. Michael and 
St. John, Dublin, against the eoétcive mea- 
sure of Government with reference to Ire- 
land. Also a petition from King’s Court 
Political Union, against Vestry-cess and 
Tithes ; and another from Navan to the 
same effect. The petition of the first named 
place stated, that they had read with asto- 
nishment and alarm that the first act of a 
Reformed Parliament was the putting 
down disturbances in Ireland, not by in- 
quiring into grievances which existed with 
a view to remedying them, but by opposing 
the voice of the whole people, and su 
ing the right of petition. The petitioners 
protested against any portion of the King’s 
subjects being deprived of their just rights. 
They stated their opinion, that bad 
would result from administering justice by 
means of carinon and bayonets, instead of 
remedial measures; and from the suspen: 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act instead of 
the suspension of unjust laws. He (Mr. 
Grattan) agreed with the petitionets in the 
view they took of that méasure, and also 
considered that it would be miore just’ to 
remedy the grievances of Ireland than to 
put down all argument by force. He 
hoped, therefore, that the measure would be 
discussed with fairness and calmness on both 
sides, and that if it was found beneficial, 
as he very much doubted, it would - be 
adopted; but that if found injurious, it 
would be rejected or remodelled. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that he had been te- 
quested by the petitioners to support the 
prayer of this petition. They felt deeply 
the injustice of the law about to’ be en- 
forced, which, instead of being founded on 
deliberate inquiry and calm investigation, 
had been determined on without any necés« 
sity for it. Instead of inquiring into the 
state of the country, and remedying the 
grievances that afflicted it, they were 
putting down argument by force, by a 
despotic law, that was more fit for Algiers 
than for any civilised country in Europe: 
Ireland was threatened with Bastiles bya 
damnable and detestable measure, which 
Englishmen would never sanction if they 
had a proper knowledge of Ireland or of 
Irishmen. Ireland was governed by an ab- 
sentee Governor, a Secretary who seldom 


favoured it with his presence. He was ges 
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nerally acting here as a member of the 
Cabinet, and an influential Member of 
Parliament ; but he would say, that he was 
hardly ever in Ireland to perform a duty 
for which he was most munificently and ex- 
travagantly paid by an over-taxed people. 
He hoped England would not, by this mea- 
sure, drive Ireland to a separation, instead 
of a Repeal of the Union. In allusion to 
the noise and confusion which prevailed in 
the House, the hon. Member observed that 
it mattered not whether they sat by day or 
by night if such inattention and contempt 
attended the presentation of a petition from 
an oppressed people. 
Petitions to lie on the Table. 


Boroveu or St. Ives.] Mr. Hawkins 
had been intrusted with a petition to which 
he begged to call the attention of the House, 
because it involved a complaint of a gross 
interference with the freedom of election, 
and a determined violation of the privileges 
of Parliament. The petition contained a 
grave and serious attack upon the charac- 
ters of two individuals—one a Member of 
that House, and the other a peer of the 
realm. The hon. Member referred to was 
now in his place, and he (Mr. Hawkins) 
hoped to hear from him a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the circumstances detailed in 
the petition, as if not, he should feel it his 
duty to move that it be printed, with a view 
to further proceedings. The petition was 
that of William Mackworth Praed, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, can- 
didate for the borough of St. Ives at. the 
last election, and stated that at and previous 
to the late election, from circumstances 
which transpired, fears had been enter- 
tained that such persons as voted for the pe- 
titioner would, if labourers, lose their em- 
ployment, and if shopkeepers, their cus- 
tomers; that ina mine in the neighbour- 
hood of the borough, notice had been given, 
forbidding the miners employed therein 
from ng with or holding any inter- 
course with the inhabitants of the town, 
on pain of being expelled the mine. The 
notice was set out at length in the petition, 
and purported to have been an order issued 
by the proprietors of the mine, and forbade 
all the labourers from dealing with those 
shopkeepers who were opposed to the in- 
terests of the mine, on pain of expulsion and 
the forfeiture of any wages then due, on 
proof of such dealing being made before 
two agents of the mine. Such was the sys- 
tem of intimidation carried on at the late 
election, and of this notice use had been 
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made in the mine in question, which prin- 
cipally belonged to the Earl of Lauderdale, 
and the entire control of which had been 
delegated by his Lordship to the hon. mem- 
ber for St. Ives (Mr. Halse); by whose 
especial orders, the petition stated, the 
notice had been given—that it had been 
acted upon, and parties had been discharged 
from their employments. The petitioner 
alleged the conduct of the Earl of Lauder- 
dale was in direct contravention of the pri- 
vileges of the House, and prayed that a pro- 
secution should be instituted by the House 
against all those parties who might appear 
to have been concerned in the transaction, 
The effect of such a combination, he (Mr. 
Hawkins) was certain must be evident to 
every hon. Gentleman present, and the real 
meaning of the notice was equally manifest. 
Thus much he could add from his own ac- 
quaintance with Cornish miners, that the 
meaning that would be applied by labourers 
there would be, that it was intended to refer 
to parliamentary and election influence ; 
such, however, was the interpretation put 
upon it by the miners, and by every person, 
in the borough of St. Ives. He moved 
that the petition be brought up. 

Mr. Halse would answer the appeal made 
to him by the hon. Member on the present- 
ation of this petition from Mr. Mackworth 
Praed. The resolution alluded to in the 
petition, with respect to the purchase of 
goods for the mine, was one that had been 
agreed to by the proprietors, in 1830; 
and, although printed then, or in 1831, had 
never been acted upon in any single in- 
stance. At a public meeting on the occa- 
sion of the recent election, this resolution 
was alluded to; and it was only then that 
he (Mr. Halse) recollected its existence. 
Among the circumstances which occurred at 
the late election which was the subject of 
the petition was a speech made by Mr. d, 
in which that Gentleman spoke of his pro- 
perty and income; including in the latter an 
average of 50/. per annum for poetry ; 200/. 
a paternal allowance ; and 500/. per annum 
for law. Hecould only say, God help: the 
Gentleman’s clients. He denied that the 
Earl of Lauderdale had used any in- 
fluence at the election, and read a letter he 
had received from the noble Lord, which 
he (Mr. Halse) stated to be the only com- 
munication that had passed between them— 
in which letter his Lordship stated, that he 
had been applied to by a number of per- 
sons to exert his interest at the election, in 
favour of Mr. Praed, but had “in every case 
declared it to be absurd to expect he could 
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entertain any idea of doing so. This, he 
would repeat, was the only communication 
he had had with the noble Lord. He 
would add, that the printed resolution upon 
which the principal weight of the charge 
appeared to hinge, was without date or sig- 
nature; and that it was customary, when 
anything of consequence was ordered for 
mines, to have some resolution passed by 
the managers, authorising the purchase. 

Mr, Hawkins said, that with regard to 
the application made to Lord Lauderdale, 
he was instructed by the petitioner to deny 
that he ever applied to his Lordship about 
this business at all. He applied to him not 
to request his assistance, nor even to ask 
him to remain neuter, or to forbear giving 
expression to his own wishes in any way he 
might think proper; but simply to disclaim 
any participation in this notice, and to make 
a public promise that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, no person should suffer any loss of 
business, or sustain any inconvenience, in 
consequence of the vote he might give at 
the ensuing election. He again denied, that 
the petitioner ever asked his Lordship for 
his support. Upon this application being 
made, however, his Lordship distinctly re- 
fused to state what he was asked, or to 
promise what he was called upon for. The 
petition, however, was chiefly directed 
against the hon. member for St. Ives. He 
(Mr. Hawkins) had in his possession the 
affidavit of a person who had been the 
manager of the mines spoken of for up- 
wards of two years, in which he distinctly 
swore, that this notice had been twice read 
in the mine by the desire of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and, that, upon one occasion, at least, 
he was present while it was read. He 
further swore, that the hon. Member and 
Lord Lauderdale were proprietors of the 
majority of shares of the mines. The peti- 
tioner having failed in the application, he 
(Mr. Halse) had stated he had made to 
Lord Lauderdale, then drew up a strongly 
worded declaration, pledging the candidates 
not to exercise any undue influence over 
the voters, and not to visit them with any 
species of persecution, in consequence of 
the votes they might give; which he 
called upon the hon. Member to sign, 
adding, at the-same time, that if the hon. 
Member could prove, that he (Mr. Praed) 
had been guilty of any intimidation, either 
by himself or any person concerned foy 
him, he would give up the advantages he 
had, and at once withdraw from the con- 
test. This declaration was signed by Mr. 
Praed, but the hon. Member opposite dis- 
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tinctly and positively refused to sign it 
giving as his reason for such refusal—and 
to this he specially begged the attention of 
the House—that it was not for a man who 
had no property in the town to call upon 
him, who had much, to prevent him from 
exercising any influence- which that pro- 
perty gave him, in the course of the elec- 
tion. At the same time, he repeated, that 
no undue influence had been used by the 
petitioner. On the contrary, the petitioner 
had taken every opportunity to use what 
influence he could with the persons whom 
the hon. Member called the “mob,” to 
abstain from every thing improper. Such 
he (Mr. Hawkins) was instructed to say, 
were the real facts of this case. Whether 
it should be the opinion of the House that 
the refusal of the hon. Member and of the 
noble Lord to take the only course that, in 
the opinion of a Jury of twelve honest 
men, would absolve them from the imputa- 
tion resting upon them, was more than he 
could say. The public would put their 
own interpretation upon the case; and so 
fully satisfied was he of the validity of the 
statements in the petition, that he should 
not only move, that it be brought up, but 
that it be also printed. 

Mr. Halse : I must state most positively 
that the petitioner said, upon the hustings 
that he had applied for the interest of Lord 
Lauderdale, and added, “I confess I have 
failed.” For my own part, I most solemnly 
declare, in answer to the statement of the 
hon. Gentleman, that I was never present 
at the reading of the notice to which he 
alludes, except when it was read upon the 
hustings, nor was it, that I am aware of, 
ever read in the mine, except once in the 
year 1830. I protest, in a manner equally 
solemn, that I used no undue influence to 
procure my return.- Indeed it was not 
necessary for me to canvass the borough 
after July or August, and at the close of 
the election I had upwards of 100 ma- 
jority over Mr. Praed. 

The Petition having been read ; 

On the Motion, that it be printed, 

Lord John Russell said, that he appre- 
hended, according to the new rules of the 
House, the hon. Member could not move 
the printing of the petition. At the same 
time, should the hon. Member be disposed 
to bring the subject before the House in a 
regular way, without saying anything at 
present about the merits of the question, he 
should have his best assistance. 

Mr. Harvey said, that it was not right 
in any hon. Gentleman to state that he had 
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affidavits swearing to circumstances which 
an hon. Member solemnly contradicted, 
without producing these affidavits. 

Mr. Hawkins: In answer to the observ- 
ation of the hon. member for Colchester, I 
beg to state that I have the affidavit in my 
pocket, 


CorporaTiIon oF LiverPoot.] Mr. 
Ewart presented a Petition, signed by a 
great number of merchants and other in- 
habitants of Liverpool, upon the subject 
of the Corporation of that borough. It 
was signed at one of the most numerous 
and respectable meetings of merchants, 
ship-owners, and rate-payers, that was 
ever held there, and its object was, to 
obtain a Reform of the Corporation. The 
revenues of the Corporation, derived from 
various sources, amounted to little less than 
300,000/. a-year, of which 100,000/. was 
received by that body directly, and 
180,0007. as having control over the 
Dock Estates. By borrowing money on 
the Dock Estates, they had raised a mil- 
lion and a half, which they had expended 
in various buildings in the town. He 
asked the House, was it proper that such 
an enormous revenue should be under the 
almost irresponsible control of any certain 
number of individuals? The Common 
Council of Liverpool, who controlled that 
enormous revenue, was aself-elected body, 
amounting to forty-one individuals, who 
elected themselves for life. The Dock 
Estates were managed by a Committee of 
twenty-one, the majority of whom were 
nominated by the Common Council. The 
consequence was, therefore, that the Cor- 
poration had the control of those funds— 
they possessed great influence in the bo- 
rough—they had the nomination of all 
the clergy in the town, and of all the 
officers to the Dock Estates. They sold 
Jand as owners of land in the town, to 
members of their own body, and pur- 
chased lands according to the opinions of 
the majority of a Committee, The pa- 
tronage and influence thus vested in them, 
they had abused—they had even abused 
their ecclesiastical patronage, by refusing 
to nominate persons to churches unless 
they were connected with members of their 
own body. He appealed to the House 
whether such abuses were to be allowed, 
and whether such powers ought to be left 
in the hands of a self-elected Corporation ? 
He hoped that the attention of the Com- 
mittee now sitting to inquire into the exist- 





ing Corporations would be peculiarly di- 
rected to that of Liverpool. 

Petition referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on Corporations. 


Juries (IRELAND.)] Mr. O'Connor 
presented a Petition from the members of 
the King’s County Political Union against 
the Grand.Jury System in Ireland, and 
praying for an Amendment in the system. 

Mr. O’Connell had been requested to 
support this petition. He considered the 
Jury Laws now in min ce were a 
mere mockery. Last year they might have 
been of use, but now, when three or five 
young ensigns were to have all the power 
thrown into their own hands, of what avail 
would any amendment be in the Jury 
Laws? The thing was a mockery on the 
country altogether. If such an atrocious 
and abominable measure were carried 
through that House, of what use was it to 
amend the Jury Laws? He would not, in 
such a case, like to be in the situation of 
English Members when they again went 
before their constituents, If they could 
sit in their seats while such an abominable 
and atrocious measure was going through 
the House, they would well deserve the 
fate they were likely to meet with on that 
occasion, for a spirit had grown up amongst 
the people in direct contradiction to the 
way in which Members were now acting. 
The present was, at all events, a most pre- 
mature period, at which even to talk of a 
Jury Bill for Ireland, when Trial by Jury 
itself was about to be abolished in that 
country. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that it was with the 
deepest regret, that he listened, night after 
night, to those attacks on English Mem- 
bers by the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin. ‘The interests of Ireland were as 
dear to English Members as they were to 
the hon. and learned Member himself. 
He begged to tell that hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that when the measure, to 
which he had alluded, came hefore the 
House, he would attend to it both at large 
and in detail; and, notwithstanding the 
taunts thrown out by the hon, and learned 
Member, he would do his duty upon it, 
and he believed, in so speaking for him- 
self, he spoke for nine-tenths of the Eng- 
lish Members. 

Petition to lie on the Table, 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATHs] 
Mr. Andrew Johnston presented a Pe- 
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tition from Richmond, Surrey, praying 
for the enactment of some new law 
for the better observance of the Sab- 
bath. He had nothing at present to say 
on the subject of the petition, but he 
hoped it would not be understood, that 
when he and those who acted with him 
were calling for the enactment of laws for 
the more strict observance of the Sab- 
bath, they contemplated infringing in the 
slightest degree upon the innocent amuse- 
ments of the people, particularly those en- 
joyed by the poorer classes on the Sunday. 
On the contrary, it was to protect them ; 
and to afford them the opportunity of in- 
dulging more effectually in them, that he 
and others supported the prayer of the 

ition. He hoped, therefore, that the 
public would see the thing in this its 
proper light; and when he and those who 
acted with him called for an amendment 
in the law, would not tax them with any 
desire to infringe upon the harmless re- 
creation of the Sabbath. 

Mr. O’Connell would beg to trespass 
for one moment on the patience of the 
House. Those gentlemen who were taking 
the most prominent part in the present 
requisition for an alteration of the law on 
that subject, had explained to him, satis- 
factorily, their objects; and these exactly 
conformed with those which the hon. 
Gentleman had stated. They did not 
wish, they said, to interfere with the after- 
noon innocent recreations of the Sunday; 
but solely to do away with the tyranny by 
which individuals who followed certain 
trades on that day, endeavoured to compel, 
even against their consciences, persons in 
their employment to commit a violation of 
the Sabbath. The prayer of the petition 
had, therefore,his humble and most strenu- 
ous concurrence. 

Mr. Cobbeit said, that in this question 
the interests of the poor man were totally 
overlooked. Almost every poor man in 
the country who had a garden, employed 
Sunday morning—the only time he could 

re from the labours of the week—in its 
cultivation. Would that be made a crime 
by the contemplated enactment? Divers 
things must be done of a Sunday in the 
country as well asin town; the farming 
servant must obey his master, when the 
crop depends upon his labours, of a Sun- 
day, perhaps, as well as the servant in the 
city must obey his. Would this obedience 
be made a crime; or would he who re- 
quired it-be rendered a delinquent? It 
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was Otherwise in America; and if it were 
not, society would be quite unsettled. 

Mr. Wilks could not agree with the hon. 
member for Oldham in the principles he 
had laid down. In consequence of the 
farmers not paying their labourers till late 
ofa Saturday night, these had to come to 
the towns adjacent to their dwellings to 
purchase most of those articles necessary 
to their existence for the ensuing day. 
The towns were therefore crowded. After 
they had made all their purchases, they 
adjourned to the alehouses, and spent the 
surplus in drink and debauchery. In con- 
sequence, these towns exhibited scenes of 
profligacy every Sunday almost unparal- 

eled. 

An Hon. Member asked what good it 
would do to give unreclaimed portions of 
land to the poor, as had been successfully 
done in many parts of England, if. they 
did not work them after hours? This met 
the hon. member for Oldham’s assertion 
of the necessity of working of a Sunday 
morning. Besides, in most cases, this 
ground was given by the parochial author- 
ities on the express condition that it 
should not be worked on the Sabbath; 
yet, even on those conditions, it was a 
boon which the poor man eagerly sought, 
and through which he prospered. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston had no wish at that 
time to enter on any defence of the princi- 
ple on which the petition presented by him 
was founded. He would only say, that 
those hon. Members who had made such 
extraordinary remarks as he had heard, did 
not take such pains with the subject as he 
had taken. He would also add, that if 
they waited for a few days, the whole 
measure would be then before the House, 
and they could discuss it at length and at 
leisure. 

Captain Elliot having presented a peti- 
tion from the inhabitants of Kelso on the 
same subject, 

Mr. Cobbett again addressed the House. 
He thought the law as it now stood quite 
sufficient for all useful purposes, He was 
quite satisfied no law could be passed to 
interfere between master and servant which 
would not lead to confusion which never 
would be at an end. If a law were to be 
made by which servants should not be em- 
ployed on Sundays, would a cook not im- 
mediately say to her mistress that she 
would not cook the dinner for Sunday? It 
was said that the measure was to prevent 
masters working men-servants on Sun- 
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days; such a system would be perfectly 
nugatory, unless it went into private fami- 
lies. Were gentlemen backward in em- 
ploying their coachmen, their grooms, and 
their footmen on Sundays? ,Why, these 
were a set of workmen who laboured very 
hard, in Hyde-park, for instance. They 
were well dressed up, and looked very fine 
with their gold-headed canes, but he would 
be bound to say, that if they had their 
choice, they would much rather be at home 
with the maids. If the House were to 
legislate between ladies and their maids, 
there would soon be such a system of 
legislation introduced in this country as 
had never been heard of in any country. 
Mr. Hodgson thought the hon. member 
for Oldham was entering too soon upon 
the nature of the proposed measure. Ifa 
measure was to be introduced for the 
better observance of the Sabbath, it ought 
to have general support. Before the 
House condemned a proposed measure of 
this sort, they ought, in the first place, to 
know its exact nature. When it should 
be introduced, it should have his best at- 
tention, and he thought it might be so 
framed as not unnecessarily to interfere 
between master and servant, so as to pre- 
vent the proper recreation of the latter. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Irish Cuurcu EstTaBLisHMENT.] 
Captain Wemyss presented a petition from 
Leslie, praying for the total Abolition of 
the Church Establishment in Ireland, and 
that its revenues might be applied towards 
the removal of the present burthen of taxa- 
tion, 

Mr. Cobbett was much pleased to hear 
this petition, and he would have been 
mor é pleased still, to have found, that it 
included the lay impropriations. It was 
the lay impropriations that wanted abo- 
lishing. 

Mr. Gillon presented five petitions, 
praying for the Abolition of Church Pro- 
perty in Ireland, and for its application to 
some purposes calculated to relieve the 
burthens of that country, from the Poli- 
tical Union of Leslie, and from the Pro- 
testant Dissenters of Kelso. The hon. 
Member was convinced that tranquillity 
would never exist in either Ireland or Eng- 
land as long as those who professed a reli- 
gion contrary to the Established Church 
of Ireland were compelled to contribute 
so largely to the maintenance of doctrines 
with which they could not agree. He 
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trusted that the time was not far distant 
when the Irish Church would be done 
away with, and that unhappy country 
placed in a state of tranquillity. 

An Hon. Member begged to enter his 
protest against the doctrine of spoliation 
used by the petition. He considered the 
Church of Ireland had as much right to 
its property as any gentleman in England 
had to his estate. There was no indivi- 
dual who paid tithes that was entitled to 
retain them, so that if they. were taken 
away from the Church to-morrow they 
would go to the State. He trusted, how- 
ever, that both the Churches of England 
and Ireland were placed on too firm a 
basis to be shaken by every breath that 
blew. Thegenerality of Dissenters agreed 
with the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land; they only differed from it in form 
and ceremony, Why, then, did they peti- 
tion for its spoliation ? 

Mr. O’ Dwyer observed, that the hon. 
Member’s arguments with respect to tithes 
would have suited very well some thirty 
or forty years since, when they might have 
made some impression. He had observed 
that the tithes had been transferred, by 
Act of parliament, from the Catholics to 
the Protestants. If an Act of Parliament 
had transferred it in one case from Catholic 
to Protestant, an Act of Parliament could 
again transfer it from the present posses- 
sors to other purposes. The hon, Mem- 
ber must also recollect, that the former 
possessors of the tithes had certain trusts 
to perform which were not attached to the 
present possessors of tithes. They sus- 
tained the fabric of the churches, and sup- 
ported the poor. He would strongly re- 
commend the hon. Member, before he 
talked of spoliation, to advocate the appro- 
priation of Church property to its original 
purpose. The great extent of Church 
property in Ireland had never been in- 
tended to provide the people only with re- 
ligious instruction, but to provide for them 
all that was necessary to it. He would 
advise his Majesty’s Ministers, now that 
they had taken up the Church Reform, to 
introduce something like a satisfactory 
plan. He believed that the Irish people 
would never be satisfied with it. Ministers 
might do away with eight or ten bishoprics, 
but that would be of little use. Sir Wil- 
liam Petty had said, many years ago, when 
the Catholics were not so numerous as at the 
present time, and the Protestants were more 
numerous, that two Bishops were enough 
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for Ireland. For his own part, he (Mr. 
O’Dwyer) thought that even two were too 
many. He therefore considered that his 
Majesty’s Ministers might very easily do 
away with six or eight more Bishops. 

Mr. Barron said, that he would plead 
guilty to the charge that his ancestors 
had enjoyed a great portion of Church 
property, but they supported the poor. 
He charged the Protestant Clergy with a 
gross violation of their oaths; for they 
had left the people uneducated, and had 
thereby driven them to poverty, misery, 
and crime. The Protestant Establishment 
of Ireland was triple, nay quintuple, what 
was necessary for the Protestant popula- 
tion. Church property was originally in- 
tended for the instruction of the people, 
and he asked how had the holders of it 
fulfilled their trust? With respect to the 
measure of Church Reform in Ireland, it 
did Ministers great credit, for he believed 
they had gone as far as they could. But 
if they wished for the prosperity of that 
country, they must adopt some speedy 
means of appropriating the tithes in Ire- 
land to the support of the poor, and the 
education of the people. However strong or 
efficacious the measures of Ministers might 
be—although they might put down violence 
and tumult for the moment, it would only 
be for the moment, unless they educated 
the people, and supported the poor. He 
was sorry that the noble Lord (Althorp) 
was not in his place ; but, perhaps, some 
Gentleman on the Treasury Bench could 
answer a question, upon which several of 
his constituents wished to have informa- 
tion. They wished to ascertain what the 
intentions of Government were with re- 
gard to what was termed ministers’ Money ? 
He did not know how that was regulated 
in England, but in Ireland the money was 
collected according to some ancient valua- 
tions, and in some parts, particularly in 
the city of Waterford, which he repre- 
sented, many houses were valued at 10/. 
and under, which let at 30/. or 40/. a-year. 
The collection of that money often led to 
acts of violence, and he thought it was a 
subject which well deserved the considera- 
ation of Ministers. 

An Hon. Member, in reference to the 
assertion that the tithes in Ireland had 
been transferred by Act of Parliament 
from the Catholics to the Protestants, 
said, he believed there was*no such Act in 
existence; if there were, he should be 
glad to know where to find it, Certain 
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he was, that in this country there was not 
such an Act. There were Acts passed 
in the reign of Henry 8th, not for the 
transfer of tithes, but for their levy: for 
it appeared that at that time there was as 
great difficulty in collecting tithes in this 
country as there was at this moment in 
collecting them in Ireland. 

Mr. Hill. believed there was no such 
Act; indeed none was necessary, for the 
Catholic clergy of that day became con- 
vinced of their Catholic errors, the ver 
moment that the head of the Church— 
the King—became convinced. The Ca- 
tholic clergy then suddenly became Pro- 
testants, and those who had enjoyed the 
tithes as Catholics received them as 
Protestants. With respect to the aboli- 
tion of tithes, many persons, himself 
among the rest, believed that they came 
mainly from the pockets of the landlord, 
and that a total abolition of them would 
not be in favour of the poorer classes, but 
would go to the landlord, who would then 
have the whole value of the land, instead 
of six or seven-tenths, as at present. That 
might be a fallacy—it might be erroneous, 
but many eminent men had strong opi- 
nions upon it. With respect to remuner- 
ating the clergy, he should vote for pay- 
ing them in a different manner from that 
now adopted. The use of the Church 
was to teach the great doctrines of reli- 
gion; and it was most unfortunate that 
there was a mode of payment which put 
the clergyman and his parishioners in 
Opposition to each other, and rendered 
the latter much less inclined than they 
should be to seek the excellent advice of 
the former. 

An Hon. Member said, that the tenant, 
and not the landowner, would profit by 
the abolition of tithes. Tithes were made 
up partly of the produce of the land, and 
partly of labour. In fact, labour entered 
chiefly into the composition of tithes; and 
hence it must be manifest, that it was the 
tenant, and not the landowner, who sus- 
tained the burthen of this impost. 

Mr. Cobbett: Some hon. Gentlemen to 
the right and left of me have been making 
some assertions which I must beg leave 
to examine the foundations of. It has 
been stated, that two-thirds of the pro- 
perty of the whole kingdom rests upon 
the same foundation as tithes and other 
Church property. It must, however, be 
granted, that the possession of much of 
the land in the kingdom arises from grants 
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from the Crown, or from forfeitures. 
Now, the rights of the parties holding 
Church property are very different. That 
property was conferred upon them by an 
Act of Henry 8th, but it was conferred 
upon them subject to certain conditions, 
namely, that the new proprietors should 
for ever discharge the duties consequent 
upon holding that property, and satisfy 
the demands to which it had before been 
subject. Now I say, that no part of the 
tithes were granted away without being 
subject to these conditions, as was also 
all conventual and monastic property. 
The case, therefore, is not quite so clear 
as the hon. Member near me supposes. If 
he imagines that the Act of Henry was in- 
tended to be forgotten, let him look to the 


‘different Acts of Edward and Elizabeth, 


and he will perceive the same spirit 
running through them. I do not wish to 
anticipate the regular and full discussion 
we must have upon this subject, but 
another great error prevails upon it, with 
respect to which I wish to disabuse the 
House. Gentlemen, speak as if it were 
the parsons in Ireland who own all the 
tithes, and are suffering by the difficulties 
of its collection, and exclaim: ‘* Lord, 
what a shame it is to oppress the poor 
parsons!” But the parsons hold a very 
small share of the great mass of property 
which the people pay under the name of 
tithe. It is the Aristocracy which holds 
that property. The House, perhaps, are 
not aware that there are dioceses in Ire- 
land in which there are not more than 
seven Protestant Clergymen, and there is, 
I believe, one diocese where the Bishop 
has only to look after five parsons. The 
House is not, perhaps, aware, that lay 
tithes form three-fourths of the tithes of 
Ireland, and that the Bill which the noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
is to move to-night for the establishment 
of Courts-martial in Ireland in the first 
instance, and afterwards in England, is to 
compel the people to pay their money to 
the Aristocracy. We heard with great 
feeling the stage-coach story about the 
sufferings of the Protestant Clergy of Ire- 
land, and I believe that many of the 
people of England, thinking that there is 
a parson in every parish, as there is in this 
country, began to think it too hard that 
the poor parsons should have the trouble 
of doing their duty without getting any- 
thing for it. Now, the fact is, that the 
tithes, as I said before, are for the most 
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part, in the hands of laymen. There does 
not appear to be more than 500 Protestant 
clergymen receiving tithes in Ireland, 
whilst the number of Catholic priests 
performing their duty to the people is no 
less than 2,500. I speak from Parlia- 
mentary Returns, which all the House 
will have an opportunity of examining. 1 
say again, that Lords, Baronets, and 
Squires enjoy the tithes, and, generally 
speaking, not the clergy; although, of 
course there are a few of them who do, - It 
is not correct, therefore, to say that it is 
the hierarchy of Ireland which is the main 
cause of the oppression of that country, 
but the squirearchy. 

Lord Sandon rose to set the House right 
with respect to an assertion which many 
hon. Members seemed to think uncon- 
troverted—he meant the supposed fourfold 
appropriation of tithes. Now it appeared 
by the evidence taken before the tithe 
Committee of this hon. House last year, 
that no such general ecclesiastical division 
of the tithes existed, and that there was 
only one parish which could be adduced 
as a proof of the existence of the practice 
at all. He perfectly agreed with the hon. 
member for Oldham, in saying, that the 
squirearchy, and not the hierarchy, enjoy- 
ed the greater part of the tithes in Ire- 
land. In order, perhaps, to give Gentle- 
men some clue to the cause of the 
wretchedness of that country more correctly 
than that of the oppression of the Protestant 
clergy, he would mention a fact which 
was proved before a Committee, of which 
he was a member. A gentleman who was 
examined told them, that on his coming 
of age he had found his estate overbur- 
thened with population, and he determined 
to clear it. This was a very simple phrase, 
but what did the gentleman mean by it? 
Why, he turned forth 1,100 people, with- 
out a home, into the highways, to starve 
and shift for themselves. He stated, that 
he gave them nothing, and when asked 
what had become of them, he said that 
some had gone into the town, others had 
gone on to neighbouring estates, and 
others again had become thieves and 
vagabonds. No landlord in England 
could act in this way for shame, if nothing 
else would prevent him. He did not 
mean to say, that the gentlemen of Ireland 
were deficient in good feeling; but the 
occurrence of such a circumstance as this 
proved how great a difference there was 
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countries, and might, without making 
false charges against the clergy, account 
for the misery which existed in Ireland. 
He did not think, even if the tithe system 
in lreland were arranged or abolished, 
that the people would be appeased; for 
the House had the authority of the hon. 
member for Dublin, that nothing short of 
a Repeal of the Union would satisfy Ire- 
land. But without this authority, it 
would seem, that it was not the removal 
of grievance after grievance that would 
effect the desired good. Ne, it was to 
the want of a respectable middle class in 
Ireland—aclass which might be considered 
the great cementing link between the 
higher and the lower classes, that might 
be attributed the distresses of that un- 
happy country. 

Mr. Sheil could not agree with some of 
the statements, as to matters of fact, made 
by the noble Lord, who did not appear to 
see the evidence of the learned divine 
(Dr. Doyle) in the same light as he (Mr. 


Sheil). It was not of a parish that the 


evidence had been given, but of an arch- 
diocese. The hon. member for Oldham 
was not correct in his calculation of the 
respective amount of tithes possessed in 
Ireland by the laity and the clergy. The 
former were sessed of only 100,000/. 
per annum, whilst the latter laid claim to 
upwards of 600,000/, And hence there 
was less difficulty in settling the question; 
because the greater amount by far being 
in the possession of the Church, it might 
be more readily appropriated by Govern- 
ment. With respect to the intended 
measures of Ministers regarding the tithe 
system, of which little or nothing was yet 
known, he could only declare his opinion, 
that there would be found extreme diffi- 
culty in legislating on the subject, unless 
a speedy arrangement were come to on 
the principle to be adopted. He would 


admit that Ministers had done much, but 


they must not stop there—they must not 
be content with reducing teri Bishops. 
He would ask them why let the other 
ten remain? He would ask, why stop 
with a reduction of a Bishop's in- 
come from 14,000/. to 10,000/.2 Why 
should a Bishop be in receipt of a larger 
income than a Chief Justice, or of the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland ? Why should 
two Archbishops be suffered to remain? 
And why, he would ask, stop with a con- 
sideration of the hierarchy? Until a 
sadical and effectual Reform of the whole 
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system was effected, the agitation of Ire- 
land would continue. He would again 
ask, were we to have a continuation 
of the tithe system as at present, or were 
any of its proceeds to be applied to the 
exigencies of the State, and the mainte- 
nance of the poor ? 

Lord John Russell was not prepared to 
enter into the various questions which had 
been brought under discussion during the 
presentation of a petition. Questions of 
the most difficult nature both with regard to 
practical policy, and abstract reasoning, 
concerning the nature of Church property, 
and concerning the present position of 
Ireland, and questions respecting her 
landed interests and her social condition, 
had been discussed by Gentlemen, without 
confining themselves very much to any 
particular line of argument, so that any 
one point might be cleatly debated, and 
the House be enabled to come to a defi- 
nite opinion upon it. His wish was rather 
to put it to the House, whether it would 
conduce to the attainment of the great 
object of presenting petitions—(namely, 
ascertaining the wishes of the people), 
that these speculative inquiries should, on 
such occasions, be entered upon, or dis- 
cussed? The example just set by the 
hon. member for Oldham, and the hon. 
and learned member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Sheil), afforded little hope that such dis- 
cussion would lead to any practical or 
beneficial result. He deprecated the dis- 
cussion raised by the hon. member for 
Oldham, and the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Tipperary, on the question. He 
should briefly notice a few inconsistencies 
in the statements of both. If he under- 
stood the hon. member for Oldham right, 
he had said, that three-fourths of the tithes 
of Ireland were in the hands of the laity ; 
but what said the hon. member for Tippe- 
rary? He said, that 600,000/. a year were 
in the hands of the clergy, and 100,000/. 
in those of lay impropriators—something 
nearer to the truth than the other. He 
(Lord John Russell) had not, at that mo- 
ment, the exact amount of the tithes paid 
in Ireland on this head, or the apportion- 
ment of its several parts between the clergy 
and the lay impropriators; but it was 
not necessary for his purpose, when hon. 
Members so differed among themselves. 
He would, however, before proceeding 
further, suggest to the hon. member for 
Oldham, that if he was not rightly inform- 
ed on these subjects, he should not, in 
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common justice to himself and others, 
come down to that House to make state- 
ments which could have no other effect 
than prejudicing the calm and impartial 
discussion of the question when it came 
under consideration. With respect to the 
question of the hon. member for Tipperary, 
he could only state, that the Government 
had a measure to submit to the considera- 
tion of the House; but on the nature of 
that proposition he hoped both hon. Mem- 
bers would excuse his silence. With re- 
spect to the question put by the hon. 
Member as to ministers’ money, it was 
certainly a subject of importance in rela- 
tion to Church Reform; and when that 
subject was before the House, his friend, 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland, would, 
no doubt, enter fully into the consideration 
of the matter. He (Lord John Russell) 
thanked the hon. member for Waterford for 
the credit he had, in his observation, given 
the Government for their good intentions 
towards Ireland; and he congratulated 
him upon the conciliatory spirit he had 
evinced, in giving up a portion of his own 
opinion to those which the Government 
conceived most practical. It was in this 
spirit, he hoped, that the question would 
be entertained by the House in that point 
of view, and not as an abstract notion, 
from which nothing ought to make them 
swerve. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


State or IRELAND—INFORMATION.] 
Mr. Roe said, before the measure was 
brought forward which stood for this even- 
ing, he begged leave to submit a Motion to 
the House for the production of official 
papers relative to the disturbances in 
Ireland. He could not see how it would 
be possible for his Majesty’s Ministers 
to resist the production of the papers 
referred to in his Motion. He had been a 
Magistrate of the county of Tipperary for 
the last seventeen years, and he could, 
without fear of contradiction, assert that 
many of the statements respecting outrages 
in Ireland had been grossly exaggerated. 
He could also say, that correct information 
on the subject of the state of that country 
could easily be obtained, and that there 
were many gentlemen ready, in all parts of 
Ireland, who, to his knowledge, would not 
have the least hesitation to appear at the 
bar of that House and give their evidence. 
It was idle, therefore, to say that persons 
were deterred from speaking the truth 
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from fear: and he must charge the Minis- 
ters of the Crown with having entered:into 
a conspiracy, a deep-laid and cruel-con- 
spiracy, to avail themselves of the pretext 
of the disturbed state of Ireland for the 
purpose of gagging the expression of public 
sentiment, and depriving the people of 
their rights and privileges. The measure 
might ostensibly be directed against .the 
Irish people, but the people of England 
would ultimately find, that there was 
another and a more destructive object 
in view—that the same means by which 
the public voice was stopped in Ireland 
might by-and-by be used for a_ like 
purpose in England. Could it have been 
forgotten that every, effort that could be 
tried had been made by the members 
of the Government to render the Repeal 
question unpopular in this country? The 
repealers had been held up to public 
odium as revolutionists, and for many 
days no speech had emanated from the 
Treasury Benches without containing some 
invective against the Repeal question, 
or against those by whom it was advocated. 
But, why should the Irish Members be 
thus treated for doing that which they 
conscientiously regarded as their duty ? 
Had not their exertions in favour of 
English Reform deserved better; and 
ought it to be forgotten that they were 
even now ready to join with the people of 
this country in obtaining the advantage of 
the ballot, in forcing the Repeal of the 
Assessed-taxes, in effecting a reduction 
of the army and navy, and in applying 
the principles of economy -and retrench- 
ment to the public expenditure? . By this 
it must be apparent that they consulted 
only the good of the united empire, and 
that, instead of being a movement party, 
as they had been described, their sole and 
single object was the good of the people, 
and the preservation of their rights and 
privileges as citizens. The Irish Members 
had given up a number of pressing subjects 
in order to ensure the success of 

Reform Bill; and was it just that the first 
act of a Reformed House of Commons 
should be directed against the liberties of the 
people of Ireland [ Question]? He must be 
heard : and he was ready to contend that if 
the documents for which he meant to move 
were produced, or that if proper evidence 
of the real state of Ireland was obtained, it 
would be seen that the contemplated. in- 
road upon the Constitution was without 
justification or precedent, They had: been 
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frequently told, that the polar star of the 
present. Government was public opinion 
[ Question.] He should persist, not- 
withstanding these interruptions, which 
he must say were not very kind nor very 
courteous; but for that he cared nothing. 
He must declare, that he should much 
rather support a harpy that had been 
always genuine and consistent in its action, 
than a reptile that fawned only to destroy. 
The enemies of the people would, no 
doubt, be delighted at the manner in 
which his Majesty’s Ministers had fled 
from every protestation in favour of po- 
pular liberty they had ever made, for 
the purpose of joining the ranks of des- 
potism. But he called upon the House 
and the people of England not to consider 
this merely as a question affecting Ireland, 
but to treat it as a British question ; for it 
was a question that affected England as 
deeply as it did Ireland [ Question. } 
They might perhaps succeed —but he 
hoped not—in stifling the expression of 
public opinion ; but he could assure them 
that he must be heard to a conclusion, or 
else he would go back to his constituents 
and tell them that it was useless for them 
to send a Representative to an English 
Parliament. All he could say was, that 
if the documents for which he purposed 
moving were refused, Ireland might be 
considered as out of the pale of the Con- 
stitution. The measureof coercion proposed 
to be introduced that night was mainly, 
and he might add entirely, directed to the 
re-establishment of the tithe system, and 
of this he begged to warn the people of 
this country. The resistance to the tithe 
system might be suppressed in Ireland by 
means of soldiers and bayonets, but the 
English people should maturely consider 
before they sanctioned this proceeding, 
whether, when it should become their 
turn to refuse paying tithes, similar means 
might not be employed to force them 
to.continue to maintain that most unjust 
burthen. He would conclude by moving, 
that there should be laid before the House 
copies of all communications received by 
his: Majesty’s Government relating to the 
disturbances existing in Ireland, from the 
25th of February, 1830, to the 25th of 
February, 1833. 

Mr. Stanley said, that he was at a loss 
to understand what purpose could be 
answered by the hon. Gentleman’s Motion. 
He must confess, that he had listened 
to:the-hon: Gentleman with surprise, and 
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even then he had his doubts as to whether 
the hon. {Gentleman was really serious. 
At all events, if he were serious, surely he 
must know what the papers were that 
he particularly desired to have produced. 
But, what was the hon. Gentleman’s 
proposition? Why, not that any given 
papers relating to any particular trans- 
action should be produced, but, in 
fact, that the whole of the official docu- 
ments of the last three years should be 
laid on the Table. Could anything be 
more absurd? If the hon. Gentleman 
had even confined himself to the production 
of the papers of the last year, he might 
have had something like reason on his 
side; but, when he asked, in detail, for 
the whole of the official communications 
received during upwards of three years, he 
furnished evidence to refute himself. It 
would be impossible within the space 
of four, ay, of six months, to produce 
even the communications of the last year ; 
and even if they were produced, he would 
defy any three men to wade through their 
contents within any reasonable space of 
time, or, in short, to derive any useful or 
practical information from them. It was 
undoubtedly true thathis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment felt themselves under the painful 
necessity of bringing forward that night 
an arbitrary and coercive measure. He 
did not deny, that the measure was both 
arbitrary and coercive, but he meant to 
contend that it was imperiously called for, 
and that the Ministers of the Crown would 
not have performed their duty if they had 
failed to bring it before Parliament. He 
would rest the justification of the Govern- 
ment for the introduction of the measure 
upon the confidence reposed in them by 
the people of England; ay, he might 
also add, upon the confidence reposed 
in them by the true and sincere lovers 
of order in Ireland. He repeated, that 
nothing but the most imperious necessity 
could warrant recourse to such a measure. 
But his noble friend would state the case, 
recutring to the facts which he had before 
him, and then it would be for the House to 
say whether they would sanction the 
enactment of such a law, or call for the 
production of further information before 
they proceeded to the length Minis- 
ters intended to go. It was, he admit- 
ted, incumbent on their part to make 
out a sufficient case to bear out and 
justify that which they demanded of the 
House ; and if they failed in showing the 
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necessity for the arbitrary and coercive 
measures for which they called, the House 
would, of course, be justified in refusing 
them the powers for which they sought. 
But, to return to the subject of the hon. 
Gentleman’s Motion, he must say, that, 
besides the utter impossibility of the thing, 
there were divers other reasons why the 
documents asked for should not be pro- 
-duced, and why the details of every out- 
rage committed in Ireland should not be 
disclosed to public inspection. It should 
be borne in mind that these details con- 
tained the names of criminals who had not 
yet been tried, or who might escape from 
justice if such an exposé were to take 
place. Other names and circumstances 
were contained in these documents which 
it would be highly improper to disclose ; 
but he was willing to rest his opposition 
to the hon. Gentleman’s Motion, on the 
grounds that their production could lead 
to no beneficial results, and that it would 
require months before any three Members 
of that House could hope to read them 
through. Much had been said, about the 
Government having lost the confidence of 
Parliament and of the public in conse- 
quence of their having proposed this par- 
ticular measure, but he could assure the 
House that his Majesty’s Ministers were 
most anxious to come to their trial on the 
bill which his noble friend had introduced, 
and which was to be read a first time that 
night. They were ready to stake their 
responsibility as a Government, and their 
continuance in the offices which they had 
the honour to fulfil—they were ready to 
stake their political characters as Mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and their honour 
as gentlemen, on this measure; and if 
they did not vindicate the positive and 
absolute necessity of it he was willing to 
acknowledge that they would be undeserv- 
ing of the public confidence, whether they 
were regarded as men or as Ministers— 
.[loud cheering]. He hailed those cheers, 
and he accepted the challenge which 
they conveyed—[renewed cheers]. He re- 
‘peated the words he had used, and again 
declared that not only did they stake their 
characters as men and as Ministers, and the 
situations which they held as servants of 
-the Crown, but he would go further still, 
and say that they also staked the safety 
and destiny of the country upon the case 
which they should make out for the appli- 
cation of the remedy which they proposed 
for the suppression of the disturbances ex- 
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isting in Ireland, and restoring peace and 
tranquillity to that distracted country. 
On them the responsibility of making out 
such a case would devolve, but they were 
prepared to vindicate the course they were 
so painfully compelled to adopt, and to 
show, that they had resorted to coercion 
only from a necessity which was beyond 
their control, and which called for larger 
powers than they possessed to meet the 
exigency of the case. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by saying that he 
should rest his resistance to the hon, Gen- 
tleman’s Motion on the simple ground that 
it would not be practicable to lay such a 
mass of papers before the House. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood thought, that the 
right hon. Gentleman was bound to pro- 
duce evidence to justify his arbitrary and 
coercive measure before a bill of this de- 
scription was brought forward; for, in his 
humble opinion, inquiry should precede 
severity. This had been the practice of 
former Parliaments, and hoped so desir- 
able a precedent would be followed in 
this, a Reformed Parliament, before the 
liberties of any of his Majesty’s subjects 
were infringed upon. He thought that 
before they proceeded to pass a Bill of so 
rigorous a character they ought to have a 
Report of a Committee before them. A 
temporary suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act was not a matter either trifling or un- 
important, and therefore, before they com- 
mitted themselves by taking such a step, 
they were bound to consider well whether 
it was really called for by existing circum- 
stances or not. This was a discretion 
which should not be intrusted to any 
Government but as a last resort; and for 
his part he could not help thinking that 
the House would be called on, when they 
were asked to pass this Bill, to sanction a 
measure of precaution that was as wild 
and vehement as it was unconstitutional. 
He held in his hand proof on proof, that on 
all former occasions, when extraordinary 
measures were contemplated, a Select 
Committee had been appointed to con- 
sider deliberately, calmly, and fairly, of 
their expediency. At the present time, 
Ministers did not evince any discretion or 
prudence of this kind, He held in his 
hand an extract from the speech of a great 
and learned Individual—the right hon. 
Gentleman who filled the Woolsack in the 
other House. He trusted they would have 
the kindness to recollect, that he was sitting 
on the Irish side of the House—an ex- 
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tract, he repeated, from the speech de- 
livered by Lord Brougham in March, 
1817, on the subject of the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus, in which that noble 
Lord said, “‘ A more flagitious and inde- 
cent proceeding never took place within 
those walls than the attempt to hurry such 
a measure as the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act through that House, on 
grounds such as those stated in the Report 
of the Committee of Secresy.”* These 
were the sentiments of Mr, Henry 
Brougham in 1817, but how different were 
they from the principles upon which the 
same individual had since acted? He 
(Mr. Attwood) submitted, that the wiser 
course to be pursued was to move that the 
Order of the Day for the first reading of 
the Bill should be read, in order that it 
might be deferred until that day se’nnight, 
when the House could be again called 
over. If the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act was objectionable in 1817, 
when danger appeared in all quarters, 
when the Tower was threatened, and 
when the utmost fears were entertained 
for the peace of the country generally, it 
was now doubly objectionable. At atime 
such as he had described Mr. Henry 
Brougham recommended that the Order 
of the Day for the suspension of this law 
should be discharged, although a Secret 
Committee had sat upon the subject; and, 
if caution were necessary when the tran- 
quillity of England itself was threatened, 
how much more necessary was caution 
now when a terrible measure such as that 
intended for Ireland was brought forward 
without any corresponding danger? For 
he could not believe that the disturbances 
in Ireland were anything like so great 
as had been represented, neither did he 
think that they were greater at the present 
moment than they were two years ago. 
He would even go a step further, and 
deny that Ireland was now as much 
afflicted by disturbance as it was eighteen 
months ago. They should recollect that 
they were now assembled in a Reformed 
Parliament; that they were met to pro- 
tect the rights and liberties of the people, 
and afford them relief for the insupport- 
able distress under which they laboured ; 
but, if they consented to pass a Bill like 
that now on the Table, all that he had to 
say was, that, instead of restoring the 
people their liberties, such a step would 





* Hansard, xxxv. p. 699, 
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infallibly strangle them, and that, too, in 
the sanctuary in which they ought to find 
security and refuge when they were the 
object of attack. He felt the proposed 
measure to be so serious, and the responsibi- 
lity it must entail so great, that he for one 
would not participate in the guilt of sanc- 
tioning it without previous inquiry. The 
hon. Gentleman had moved for the pro- 
duction of papers, which might, perhaps, 
exhibit the true state of Ireland, but they 
had been refused. There were, no doubt, 
disturbances in Lreland—there always had 
been for the last 300 years, but the way 
to cure them was not by random censure 
or wanton abuse. Unless there was misery 
there was never guilt, and all the coercive 
measures they could devise would fail, 
while want prevailed. He had beenat the 
trouble of looking into the evidence given 
before the Committee of the last Parlia- 
ment on the state of Ireland, and he 
begged to call the attention of the House 
particularly to the testimony of Mr. 
Barrington, the Solicitor for the Crown 
for the province of Munster, Mr. Bar- 
rington was asked, ‘Do you conceive 
that the giving the people employment 
would be the best remedy for these dis- 
turbances ?” And his reply was, “ There 
is no doubt; if there was sufficient em- 
ployment there would be no inclination to 
disturbance.” Was it not monstrous, then, 
when the people wanted common suste- 
nance—when they asked for bread—when 
that alone would content them—that they 
should be answered by bayonets, by sabres, 
by halters, gaols, and a suspension of the 
Constitution. Again the same witness was 
asked, ‘‘ Do you consider that these dis- 
turbances have any origin whatever, or are 
at all connected with the political feeling 
of the country?” And he answered, “I 
have never found them to have had any.” 
He was further interrogated by the Com- 
mittee as to “‘ whether he considered them 
to be simply Agrarian?” And his reply 
was, “Certainly.” In these opinions he 
fully concurred, and he had no doubt 
whatever, that if sufficient employment 
were provided for the labouring classes the 
disturbances would on the instant cease. 
The same witness was also asked whether 
the Irish people were attached to the or- 
dinary laws, and he answered the question 
most satisfactorily by declaring that, as 
far as he knew, they had never manifested 
the least hostility to Jurors. This answer, it 
appeared, occasioned considerable doubt, 
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for the same question was put no fewer 
than three times, but without producing 
any qualification of the original reply. 
Here, then, was the evidence of a man of 
experience to prove, that the laws were 
respected in Ireland; and if the people 
of Ireland—the ill-used, goaded, exasper- 
ated people of Ireland, still esteemed the 
law, and respected the persons of Jurors 
—where was the rhyme or reason of giving 
them a serpent instead of bread, and gaols 
in lieu of that which they had a right to 
demand and have? And was the Legis- 
lature, under such circumstances, to be 
called upon, instead of redressing wrongs, 
to proceed to further acts of tyranny, to 
fill the gaols of a country, and punish the 
people for the misgovernment of the 
Ministers? He hoped that the simple 
manner in which the production of the 
papers had been moved for would have its 
effect on the House, for it was his opinion 
that the arguments of the right hon. Se- 
cretary, however eloquently delivered, were 
then not founded upon solid and sound 
reason. On all hands it must be acknow- 
ledged that before the House granted the 
additional powers required, they should 
clearly understand and be fully convinced 
that measures of great severity were justi- 
fiable. If the late House of Commons had 
proceeded in this course—if Castlereagh, 
the lamented Castlereagh, had been sitting 
on the Bench opposite, he should not have 
been much surprised; but that a Reform- 
ed Parliament, sent there specially to re- 
store, confirm, and extend the laws and 
liberties of the people, should thus proceed 
—that their first act should be destructive 
of the inherent rights of a portion of the 
nation, was to him a matter equally of 
astonishment and of regret. If he were 
bad enough to sanction so unjust a pro- 
ceeding he should never cease to regret 
it; but he trusted that his mind would be 
relieved of any such guilt, and that the 
House would reject the measure. Did 
they not owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
the people of Ireland for their persevering 
exertions in favour of English Reform ? 
It should not be forgotten, that the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin had more 
than two years ago commenced his advo- 
cacy of the Repeal question. He (Mr. 
Attwood) had urged the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to suspend that question until 
the common liberty of all had been estab- 
lished; until the Reform Bills had been 
carried, and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man, at his solicitation, had abstained 
from pressing not only that but any other 
question relating to the wrongs of his 
country, until that great measure had 
been accomplished. The Irish generously 
gave up the consideration of private 
wrongs to assist in redressing the common 
wrongs of all—they generously abandoned 
local feelings for the general interest of 
the whole Empire. The nation carried, 
by this means, the Reform Bill peacefully 
and legally, which, without such dis- 
interestedness—without such noble aid 
they could not have carried for years, or 
without shedding oceans of blood. He 
asked whether they were to repay such 
immense services by the blackest ingrati- 
tude—whether they were to prepare dun- 
geons and halters for those men whose 
support in the hour of need they had so 
gladly availed themselves of? Was it be- 
fitting the conduct of gentlemen and men 
of honour to turn the weapon against the 
breasts of those who had shielded and 
fought for them? But if they permitted 
such a measure as this to pass, would they 
be deserving of the seats which they occu- 
pied in that House? They should also 
bear in mind, that the measures now di- 
rected against the people of Ireland might 
by-and-by be levelled at the breasts of 
the English people; but, at all events, he 
should not contaminate himself by giving 
the least countenance to such a measure. 
These were his sentiments, and he, there- 
fore, anxiously urged the noble Lord, if 
he valued the great and glorious reputation 
which he had earned for himself, to pause 
a little before he leaped into a gulph, the 
depth of which no human eye could reach. 
A little pause, and this deep and mighty 
gulph might yet be avoided—some mea- 
sure of a more palliating character might 
be introduced, and so all feelings and all 
interests be consulted. He had no doubt 
that in six months from that time, without 
resorting to any measures of blood, with- 
out infringing on the glorious legacies their 
fathers had left them, the whole people of 
Ireland might be rendered happy, con- 
tented, and peaceful. If the Irish gentry 
had existed so long, why might they not 
be allowed to live in the same way, at all 
events for the next six months? Why 
not, instead of sending a mission of Coer- 
cion into that country, send a mission of 
peace—a mission not to drink the blood 
of the unfortunate peasantry, but to in- 
quire into their sufferings, and ‘the cause 
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of them? Let the wrongs of Ireland and 
the sufferings of the people be inquired 
into and redressed, and he would pledge 
himself that no more discontent should be 
heard of. The true condition of the Irish 
people ought to be illustrated before that 
House. He hoped they were not going 
to degrade themselves by sinking to the 
level of a boroughmongering Parliament. 
He had stated his reasons for supporting 
further inquiry, and if that was not allow- 
ed he most certainly should resist the 
measure, by all the means in his power ; 
and, to use the expression of the right 
hon. Secretary, ‘“‘ even unto the death.” 
Mr. O’ Connell entreated his hon. friend 
the member for Cashel to withdraw his 
Motion, as they would have ample time 
for discussing the details of the bill in 
constitutional form by the rules and orders 
of the House. It was much better that 
they should go at once to the measure, 
rather than waste their time in desultory 
conversation, and more especially as his 
hon. friend’s Motion had in fact been re- 
fused. The grounds of that refusal must 
have appeared very unsatisfactory to the 
House. It had been said, that his hon. 
friend had made no selection of the papers 
he wished to have laid on the Table. 
This was undoubtedly the case, but how 
easily might that defect be rectified. The 
right hon. Secretary, instead of making 
particular instances an exception, had in 
fact made an exception the general rule 
on the present occasion. The right hon. 
Gentleman had showed them a box filled 
with papers, but by whom were those 
papers stuffed into that box? And were 
they not placed there in the absence of 
those to whom they related and the friends 
of Ireland! The question of further infor- 
mation had been brought forward and was 
rejected. He would not, however, uttera 
complaint on thesubject ,but atonce'go into 
the discussion of the merits of the Bill, in 
order to show the right hon. Secretary that 
freemen would not shrink from accepting 
the challenge which he had given to the 
friends of Ireland, and with such an air of 
presumption, even though he threw into 
the scale as a‘make-weight that the con- 
tinuance of the present Government in 
office depended on the success of this 
measure. That the present Government 
did not deserve the confidence of the Irish 
people he would assert, and that they were 
equally undeserving of that of the people 
of England would before long appear. 
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The measures of the right hon. Secretary 
on the subject of tithes had contributed 
largely to the disturbances in Ireland, and 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken every 
opportunity that had come within his 
reach to demonstrate to the world his de- 
sire to abrogate the liberties of the many 
for the offences of the few whom his own 
measures had goaded into desperation. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman again 
pressed his hon. friend to withdraw his 
Motion. 

Mr. Roe consented to withdraw his 
Motion. He hoped that people from the 
other side of the water would not be con- 
sidered as Arabs in the sight of those who 
were here. He threw back the defiance 
that had been uttered by the right hon. 
Secretary. As a man whose wife and 
family and property were all now in the 
country that was to be the subject of these 
measures—as one having everything that 
he held dear in that country—he wished 
for the information that the papers he had 
moved for contained. He had no im- 
proper motives in asking for these papers; 
and only wished to obtain the best inform- 
ation on this important subject. He 
trusted, that the House would do justice 
to his country, and not only to his country 
but to themselves, for it was only through 
the side of his country that they could be 
struck at. 


SUPPRESSION OF DisTURBANCES (IRE- 
LAND).] Lord Althorp moved the Order 
of the Day for the first reading of this 
Bill; and, on its being read, the noble 
Lord proceeded to address the House to 
the following effect :—I can assure the 
House, Sir, that in making the proposition 
which I am now about to submit to their 
attention, I deeply feel how difficult it 
must be for any man to address such an 
assembly as the present, and to ask such 
men as I now see assembled, to grant to 
any Government the powers I now come 
to seek at their hands. The whole course 
of my political life has been such as to 
make it against my opinion to come for- 
ward with such a proposition ; and nothing 
could have induced me to do so except 
the feelings, which are strongly impressed 
on my mind, of the absolute necessity of 
the measure. As I feel I shall have to 
detain the House a considerable length of 
time, it is, of course, not desirable that I 
should preface my arguments by many 
remarks, and I shall, therefore, at once 
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proceed to the question now before the 
House, and state the grounds on which 
the Government feels called upon to ask 
the assistance of Parliament. I am aware 
that it is necessary for me, in order to lay 
any ground for this Motion, to prove, that 
the state of some parts of Ireland is such 
as to require some remedy of an extraor- 
dinary nature, and not only to prove this, 
but to show, that such is the state of those 
parts of Ireland, that almost any remedy 
is better than their present condition. I 
must show, in the next place, that the or- 
dinary law is insufficient to afford such a 
remedy ; and thirdly, I must show, that the 
provisions of the Bill, which I am now 
about to lay before the House, are such as 
will provide a remedy for those evils, to 
repress which the ordinary law is inade- 
quate. If I am able to prove these things, 
I shall have made out a case—such a case 
as the Ministers are called on to make 
out, in order to justify the course they now 
recommend. In endeavouring to prove 
these things, I shall state the grounds 
which have induced me to think, that the 
case I have mentioned is fully made out. 
The first ground is the state of the dis- 
turbances in Ireland. The insecurity of 
life and property in which Ireland is at 
present placed, let it be owing to what 
causes it may is such, that unless! it 
can be proved that another remedy would 
afford some alleviation of the evil, it does 
require the interposition of this House to 
provide the remedy I now propose. I do 
not know how I can better enter upon 
that part of the subject than by stating the 
number of cases in which the laws have 
been, not only grossly violated, but set at 
utter defiance. To enumerate these cases 
may be tedious; but, in a question - of 
such interest as this is, in which the House 
will require strong proof in order to induce 
them to adopt such extraordinary mea- 
sures, I think it is better I should be 
tedious, than that I should leave the case 
short of what I am able to prove. I will 
take this opportunity of observing, that 
the Motion which has been just made and 
withdrawn, is not indispensable. It isa 
Motion for an account of all the dis- 
turbances that have taken place within the 
last three years. It would be impossible 
at this moment, and in time for this dis- 
cussion, to give that general return; but 
the statement I shall make will include 
the greater part of those particular in- 
stances, and give the sum total in a few 
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parts of Ireland at least. The fearful ex- 
tent of the disturbances in Ireland is 
already well known. I am confirmed in 
that statement by the members for Ire- 
land—by those who are most opposed to 
this measure—that the Whitefoot outrages 
have been of a most enormous descrip- 
tion; and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man himself almost admits, that something 
like the Insurrection Act might [Mr. 
O’Connell expressed dissent|—at least, 
that persons ought to be prevented from 
leaving their houses at night [Mr. O’Con- 
nell again expressed dissent |.—I under- 
stood that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had been of that opinion; but, as he 
denies it, of course I must be mistaken, 
and I shall not press that point further. 
But the hon. Member did admit, that the 
state of Ireland was such as was most 
dangerous to the public peace—that in 
some parts of Ireland the peasantry were 
in arms—that the country was threatened 
by immediate insurrection—and that it be- 
hoved them to be extraordinarily careful as 
to the measures they introduced. That 
was the statement, as to the condition of 
the country, made by the hon. and learned 
Member—by that Member of the House 
who, I have no doubt, will offer the most 
efficient and powerful opposition to the 
Motion. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
supposes, that the contents of this box 
have been collected without the concur- 
rence of the parties who are accused of 
the disturbances. The documents here 
contained are official documents—such as 
would have been laid on the Table of the 
House if the Motion of the hon. member 
for Cashel had been carried—such docu- 
ments as would, if we had proceeded in 
the old form, have been laid before a Com- 
mittee, and such as those on which a re- 
port would have been made by the Com- 
mittee to this House. The first case 
which I shall state to the House is the 
case of the murder of a man named Farrel. 
A large body of men, some armed with 
guns and some with pistols, assembled ‘in 
the month of February last, at Castle 
Comer, in the county of Kilkenny. They 
entered the house of Farrel, who was 
tenant of a person named Cavanah, and, 
in the words of a survivor, ‘‘ without giving 
him one second to say his prayers, shot 
him, like a dog, through the head.” The 
next case is that of the murder of a man 
named Potts. That took place in March 
last. Potts was the engineer of a col+ 
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liery in the county of Kilkenny; and that 
murder was committed at noon-day, in 
the presence of fifty persons, and within 
one quarter of a mile of the head-quarters 
of a regiment. Potts was shot at by four 
men, who, after doing this, walked quietly 
away. ‘They did this in the presence of 
fifty persons, and yet no attempt was 
made either to arrest them or prevent the 
outrage being committed. The third case 
is that of the murder of a man named 
Marum. This occurred on the 27th of 
July, at the hour of between nine and ten 
o’clock in the forenoon. Marum left his 
lodge, which was close to a colliery, in the 
barony of Gouran, and within a mile of a 
place where an outrage had been com- 
mitted some time previously. He went 
into a carpenter’s shop, and had scarcel 

got in when three men came in, armed wit 

guns, and shot at and wounded him, and 
then beat him down and despatched him 
with the but-end of their guns. This 
murder was perpetrated in the presence of 
aman and boy. The next case I will men- 
tion occurred in Cashel, upon the 26th of 
August. That was the case of the murder 
of William Shea, which was committed at 
five o’clock in the afternoon. He was 
murdered while sitting at the table of a 
room in a public-house, in company with 
two or three other men. The murder was 
committed by two fellows, who entered 
the room armed with guns, and having 
their faces blackened : they ordered Shea 
to go on his knees, and instantly shot him 
dead. The next case was one which had 
occurred at Portarlington, on the 23rd 
September last. It was not acase of actual 
murder, but of an outrageous attack that 
might have led to murder. There was 
assembled an armed party of men, one of 
whom shot at another person and lodged 
some slugs in his breast, and the ruffians 
afterwards beat him most violently. The 
next was the case of the murder of Mr. 
Houston, who was a most respectable 
clergyman, eighty years of age, and whowas 
murdered within one mile of his own resi- 
dence. This murder took place on the 
border of Queen’s County and Kilkenny, 
upon the 25th of October last. It is 
stated in the account I have received, that 
he was a most inoffensive and quiet man, 
and was generally respected. I believe, 
indeed, that he had been guilty of the 
crime of collecting his tithes. In this. 
case, 1 know it has been stated, that the 
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a quarrel with a drunken servant upon his 
grounds, but the person, who-was taken 
up immediately afterwards upon suspicion 
of having committed the murder, was not 
at all drunk; so that, if such an outrage 
could in the Jeast degree be excused b 

such a circumstance—and in my opinion it 
cannot—that excuse did not exist in this 
case. Another case is that of a gross 
attack upon Abraham Maddox, committed 
on the 23rd of November last. An attack 
was made on the House in which he lived, 
and it was set fire to. Two constables had 
been placed there for its protection, one of 
them was immediately murdered, and 
Maddox’s wife and daughter were so se- 
verely wounded that they lived only two 
hours afterwards ; Maddox’s son was also 
dangerously wounded, John Webb was 
the person at whose instigation this brutal 
murder was committed, and it appeared 
that he had been many months before dis- 
possessed of some land by Maddox. That 
was one of the instances in which, after 4 
long interval, the purpose of revenge had 
been shockingly accomplished. On the 
5th of December last, an attack of a 
similar kind was made by a party consist- 
ing of about fifty men, upon the House of 
a person who had offended the assailants in 
a manner similar to that of Maddox. One 
shot had killed one man, and wounded 
another in the House, which was then set 
fire to and burnt, and several people were 
buried in the ruins. The reason for the 
attack was, that the former tenant had been 
ejected for non-payment of rent. In an- 
other case several tenants had been re- 
moved from their premises for a similar 
cause, and other tenants had been put 
into possession. A man named Joyce 
was one of these new tenants. His house 
was surrounded by armed men—the door 
was removed ; it was set fire to; Joyce was 
dragged out to some little distance, and 
there shot dead. The same party after- 
wards went to the house of a man named 
Baldwin, and set fire to it; they then went 
to the house of a man named Maplesden ; 
one of the party fired at and wounded him, 
and he was now lying in great danger of 
his life. I now come to the case of the 
county of Kildare. On the 10th of last 
January, a most cruel murder was com- 
mitted at Youghal, upon a tenaut of the 
Duke of Devonshire, a person of the name 
of Christopher Howard, who was shot 
dead in the presence of his brother and 


cause of the murder was in consequence of (sister, by the party that attacked ‘him. 
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He was a young man ofgood character; but 
the murder was committed in consequence 
of previous provocation. It was supposed, 
at least, that the man murdered had been 
one of a party to beat a tenant who occu- 
pied some land which Howard had for- 
merly held, The provocation, no doubt, 
if it had been given, was gross and aggra- 
vating; but it was not to be revenged by 
a murder, an outrage of so much deeper a 
die. It showed, however, the state of 
Ireland in which such a provocation was 
held to be sufficient to induce a murder. 
The next case is that of a man who was 
charged on oath with sending the White- 
feet to shoot his brother, That case 
arose, I believe, out of some quarrel re- 
lative to the possession of three acres of 
land, That person has been committed 
to take his trial on this charge, and I shall, 
therefore, not mention his name.—[Mr. 
O’Connell asked for the date of the trans- 
action. |—The date is the 25th of January. 
T have spoken of these, Sir, as cases of 
great outrage. I have selected them as 
such, and [ lay them before the House, 
confident as to the impression they must 
create. I have detained the House some 
time in stating these cases, but con- 
siderable as is their number, they are not 
nearly so numerous as the cases I could 
have produced, had I gone through the 
whole list of those of which information 
has been furnished us. The next point is 
that which has been referred to so much 
by the hon. Member opposite, who says, 
that these outrages are not worse, nor 
more numerous, than they have been within 
the last two or three years. I shall be 
able to prove, Sir, in answer to that ob- 
servation, that they have been increasing 
during these past years. The first state- 
ment I shall make on this part of the sub- 
ject will not be by way of comparison, but 
to show the number of offences of an in- 
surrectionary kind committed in Leinster, 
during the last year. That statement 
shows, that, during that period, the number 
of murders, or of attempts to murder, with- 
in the single province of Leinster, has been 
163; of robberies, 387; of burglaries, 
1,823; of burnings, 194; of houghing 
cattle, 70; of serious assaults, 744; of 
illegal notices, 913; and of wilful and ma- 
licious injuries to property, 407. If we 
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compare that statement with the account 
of preceding years, the matter will stand 
thus:—In the three last months of 1829, 
the number of murders was 10; in the 
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corresponding months of 1830, it was 15; 
in those of 1831, it was 47; and in those 
of 1832, it was 44. Jt was in a slight de- 
gree less in 1832 than in 1831; but in 
1832, there had been an increase of above 
fourtimes the amount of 1829, J shall take 
the three last months of these several years 
for the statement of other offences, and | 
find the account to stand thus :—In 1829, 
the number of robberies amounted to 69; 
in 1830, to 154; in 1831, to 152; and in 
1832,to173. Again, in 1829, the number 
of burglaries was 39; in 1830, it was 94; 
in 1831, it was 251; and in 1832, it was 
532. In 1829, the number of burnings 
was 31; in 1830, it was 34; in 183], it 
was 29; and in 1832, it had reached 77. 
In the year 1829, the number of cases of 
houghing cattle was 13; in 1830, it was 
20; in 1831, it was 17; and in 1832, it 
was 31. In 1829, the number of cases of 
serious assault was 45; in 1830, it was 
54; in 1831, it was 89; and in 1832, it 
was 235. In 1829, the number of illegal 
notices was 49; in 1830, it was 79; in 
1831, it was 172; and in 1832, it was 
197. In 1829, the number of cases of 
malicious injury to property was 44; in 
1830, it was 59; in 1831, it was 67; and 
in 1832, it was 134. Taking the whole of 
these offences, which partook of an insur- 
rectionary character, together, the total 
amount was—in 1825, 300; in 1830, it 
was 499; in 1831, it was 814; and in 
1832, it had reached so high as 1,513; 
and all these were in the province of Lein- 
ster. I will now make a comparison of 
several counties of the province of Leinster 
with the whole province of Connaught— 
a comparisonjthat I think will show, that it 
is not the peculiar distresses of the times 
that have occasioned the increase of crimes 
to which I have alluded. I will take the 
Queen’s County first. In that county 
there have been forty cases of firing at the 
person with intent tokill, The number of 
similar attempts in the province of Con- 
naught has been twenty-one ; eshowing a 
majority of nineteen such attempts in the 
single county I have mentioned over that 
of the whole province of Connaught. In 
the same manner the number of burglaries 
has been 626 in the Queen’s County ; in 
Connaught it has been 345. In the 
amount of burnings there has been an ex- 
cess in the province of Connaught over 
that of the Queen’s County; the number 
of burnings in the former being ninety- 
four, in the latter forty-two. In the cases 
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of houghing cattle, the Queen’s County | ‘ Finding that the peasantry were leaving 
exceeds. Connaught in the proportion of ‘ their houses, I felt it necessary to return 
115 to 52; and there has been a similar ; ‘ to Gouran for a military force. I regret 
excess with regard to cases of serious as- |‘ to state, that our party arrived at Gore- 
saults, By serious assaults, I mean those |‘ bridge about a quarter of an hour after 
which tend to the serious injury of the |‘ sixty armed men had paraded through it, 
persons attacked. Those who suffer from |‘ and terrified all the peaceable inhabit- 
such assaults would not, I think, be very ‘ants.’ The next letter is from the county 
nice in making distinctions as to the degree of Louth, and isdated the 7th of January:— 
of violence with which they were attacked. ‘ Numerous bodies of the peasantry were 
The proportion of the crimes of this nature ‘ employed in patrolling the roads upon 
committed in the county of Kilkenny, as |‘ Saturday and Sunday night last, and in 
compared with the province of Connaught, | ‘ beating all persons whom they suspected 
was somewhat like that of the Queen’s |‘ of not being friendly to their objects. 
County. The excess of murder in Kil- |‘ Two gentlemen, who were objectionable 
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kenny was one—of burglaries it was | 


174; the excess of burnings appeared 
to be in the whole province of Connaught 
as compared with the county of Kil- 
kenny by the number of sixty; but in 
houghing cattle, there were three more 
cases in Kilkenny than in Connaught, and 
a greater number of serious assaults by 
fifty-two. In the county of Westmeath, 
another of the counties of the province of 
Leinster, the numbers were in similar pro- 
portions. I feel that I have detained the 
House too long by this sort of detail, 
which in the hands of anybody must be 
tedious. I might go further, for I have 
other cases which it would be easy for me 
toadduce. I have stated those instances 
which were of the most outrageous cha- 
racter—generally where there was actual 
or attempted murder; and I will now, with 
the permission of the House, read some 
letters or extracts which seem further to 
illustrate the condition of the country. 
The first letter which I shall read is from 
the county of Kilkenny, and is dated the 
21st of January, 1833, and relates to the 
transactions at Gouran:—‘ We have to 
‘ report, that outrages, last week, were on 
‘ the increase chiefly on the borders of 
‘ Carlow. So well are the proceedings of 
‘ the Whitefeet arranged, that, at the very 
‘ moment at which the police are ordered 
‘out, beacons are lighted as signals upon 
‘all the hills. It is dangerous to leave a 
‘small post of police, lest it should be 
‘ overpowered ; and, therefore, the duty is 
‘ very heavy and harassing ; and they are 
‘ obliged to sleep by day, and to be out on 
‘ duty all night.” The next letter which I 
shall read from is dated the 15th of 
January last:—‘ Being out, last night, 
‘ with a patrol of police under my orders, 
‘I perceived, on a sudden, about two 
‘ o'clock, fires lighted on all the hills. 
VOL. XV. {ia 





‘to them, took refuge in my gate-house; 
‘ but in consequence of the violent lan- 
‘ guage which their pursuers used, the 
‘ keeper was obliged to open his gate, and 
‘ then his two refugees were taken out and 
‘beaten. This happened at six o’clock 
‘in the evening. As relates to this part 
‘ of the county of Louth, | have one fact 
‘to mention which may elucidate it. A 
‘ farmer has been in the habit, for many 
‘ years past, of lending me a winnowing 
‘ machine; he has informed me, that he 
‘cannot lend it me again, as he has re- 
‘ ceived intimation that his house will be 
‘burnt down if he does.’ The next com- 
munication which I have to read, is dated 
the 13th of January — it is from the same 
county :—‘ Armed bodies of peasantry are 
‘ perambulating the country, and taking 
‘arms from the farmers. On Friday 
‘ night they broke into three houses. The 
‘ majority of this parish is Roman Catholic. 
‘The lower orders are much terrified, as 
‘ they see no means taken for the safety 
‘of the country.’ I have also another 
letter, dated the 2nd of December, 1832, 
stating that parties of peasantry are 
patrolling the country, and attacking the 
poor. Ido not know, that it is necessary 
for me to go further into this detail of out- 
rages. I will, however, state to the House, 
that the situation of Ireland is such, that 
applications for an increased force, for the 
preservation of the peace, have been made 
to the Irish Government by no less than 
thirteen different counties. The Irish Go- 
vernment have also received a communi- 
cation from a respectable Catholic priest, 
complaining that he has lost his influence 
over his flock, and is unable to prevent 
them from engaging in the commission of 
these outrages. The House has already 
been informed by my right hon, friend, 
the Secretary for Ireland, that the number 
2R 
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of rewards offered for the discovery of , 
atrocious crimes was 108, and that, of this | 
nomber, no more than two have been | 
claimed, or paid. It is quite clear that 

this result must be owing to the disinclina- 

tion of persons to give information ; for we 

cannot suppose—indeed I am quite sure 

that it is not the case—that the people of | 
Ireland do not reprobate and wish to re- 
press crime as much as others; and I 
only state the facts to show the ex- 
treme fears of those attacked and injured, 
that even where they have sufficient know- 
ledge of the identity of the parties, they 
dare not come forward with information. 
I think I have stated enough to prove 
that the condition of affairs in Ireland at 
the present moment is one which requires 
an immediate remedy, and that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would have failed in their 
duty if od had not endeavoured to put 
a stop to these outrages; but it was our 
great object not to require anything ex- 
ceeding the ordinary powers of the law as 
long as any measure of greater power and 
severity could be avoided. When first we 
came into office, we found the county of 
Clare in a state of much disorder. A 
Special Commission was issued to try 
offenders, and the result was completely 
successful [cheers from Mr. O’ Connell and 
his friends}. We afterwards pursued the 
same course in Queen’s County; and let 
me ask those who cheer me, whether the 
result there was equally successful? The 
outrages in Queen’s County have been 
continued, and I shall have an opportunity 
of stating what have been the consequences 
of that Special Commission. Some of the 
witnesses who came forward on the part 
of the prosecution have been obliged to 
quit the country. True it is, that disturb- 
ance was quelled for a short time, but it 
soon broke out again; and at this moment 
it exists to as frightful an extent as before 
the Commission went there. The ex- 
pedient which succeeded in Clare failed 
in Queen’s County. The second point I 
am to establish, before I can expect 
Parliament to confide to Ministers those 
extraordinary powers, is, that the ordinary 
law of the country is insufficient. I have 
stated, already, one respect in which the 
ordinary law is not sufficient, and I will 
now advert to others ;—such I mean, as 
the intimidation of Jurors as well as of 
witnesses, which renders it impossible that 
the ordinary law should be executed, and 
it has therefore no chance of being 
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effectual in subduing outrage. Iam quite 
aware—and the House will perhaps not be 
surprised to hear—that I cannot havemany 
¢ases to bring before the House of intimi- 
dation of Jurors; but I have some, the 
particulars of which I beg to read [His 
Lordship, among his papers, here looked 
for a particular document, but not being 


| able to find it, proceeded]. I believe I 
| can state most of them from my memory, 


and if I succeed in establishing that a 
system of intimidation exists, or that it 
has been carried to a great extent towards 
those who have served, or were called upon 
to serve, upon Juries, it will be easy to 
imagine that it is no easy task to obtain 
Jurors. The case to which I particularly 
refer is that of the Jury at Carrickshaugh ; 
and here I would observe, that I have 
nothing to do with the question whether 
the parties accused were guilty or innocent 
~—whether the offence was supposed b 

some to have been established or disproved, 
is a matter, for my purpose, of no conse- 
quence. I only adduce the case, to show 
that some of the Jury who were thought to 
have been in favour of finding the prisoners 
guilty, received threatening letters, and 
some have been actually compelled to quit 
that part of the country, and to reside in 
Dublin. The house of one of them was 
assailed, and shots were fired into it, while 
a gentleman who was believed to have 
been favourable to the prisoners had his 
corn cut for him by the people. When 
his sister was engaged in a civil suit, 
threatening letters were sent to prevent 
witnesses appearing on the opposite side. 
Therefore, if such have been the case with 
one Jury (and that it has been so is no- 
torious), it will not be very difficalt to 
infer that it is the case with others through 
the country, although it may not be possible 
to prove any outrage actually committed 
upon a Juror [cheers from Mr, O'Connell]. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman seems to 
think that in this instance I am to act the 
part rather of an advocate than of a Legis- 
lator, and that I ought to tnake no ad- 
missions, called for in fairness and in fact, 
because they may happen to be in his 
favour. I can only say, that my object is 
to state the case as it is, and I beg to 
assure him, that whenever I come to any 


| part of the case which makes for his side 


of the question, I shall have no hesitation 
in stating that also; so that, without 
injury to his cause, he might have spared 
some part of his triumph on this o¢casion. 
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Although no Juror may have received 
personal injury, the fact, as I have stated 
it, is not to be denied—that Jurors are in 
terror of appearing upon the trial of 
offenders. Ona previous night, my right 
hon. friend mentioned the number of 
Jurors summoned on a trial who did not 
think it prudent to answer to their names. 
To this it was replied, that the Jurors 
absent: might reside at a great distance ; 
but the statement from Kilkenny upon 
the point is simply this—that we are not 
to expect, at the ensuing Assizes, that 
Jurors will be found to serve on the pend- 
ing trials. This statement is made upon 
as good authority as it is possible to obtain. 
Further, as to the intimidation of wit- 
nesses, I mentioned that several had been 
compelled to quit Queen’s County, in con- 
sequence of the evidence given before the 
Special Commission. First, there was 
Mrs. Brady, who has been driven from her 
house because het son prosecuted John 
Delaney, for the murder of her husband. 
James Daly, also, another prosecutor, was 
obliged to accept a situation in the police 
in a distant county, to secure himself from 
personal violence, and, perhaps, loss of 
life. Another witness, also, has been 
placed on the police, for the same reason. 
John Ramsey has sought —— in the 
county of Antrim, and the family of Mr. 
Large has been obliged to be protected by 
two Constables, owing to the concern he 
had in the Special Commission, and a 
party of armed men was actually in search 
of Mrs. Large. Mr. Jacob, a gentleman, 
sixty-one years old, has been compelled to 
leave his house, in consequence of having 
proved the outrage at Maryborough, and 
the police with difficulty saved him from 
personal violence. A family of the name 
of Major has been driven to seek their 
bread in Dublin, in order to escape from 
threatened violence. Lieutenant Sherlock, 
although he had the protection of two 
Constables, has quitted his abode for the 
sake of personal security; he having pro- 
secuted some persons to conviction under 
the Special Commission. Mrs. Dowling 
and family have abandoned their dwelling 
to save themselves from being murdered ; 
and a Mr. Manley actually turned his 
nephew out of doors in order to show, that 
he had no concern in giving information 
against a man for robbing his house of a 
gun. IT have stated these cases applicable 
to Queen’s County, in order to show the 
effect of terror upon witnesses; and I 
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think, when the House sees—first, that 
the Special Commission in Queen’s County 
has failed—secondly, that some Jurors in 
the Kilkenny prosecutions were threatened, 
and others rewarded—and thirdly, that 
those who gave evidence have been driven 
from their homes, or obliged to put them- 
selves under the protection of the police, 
the House will be aware, that, at least as 
far as regards the province of Leinster, 
the ordinary law is not sufficient. The 
next point I have to prove is, that the Bill 
now on the Table is the measure which 
ought to be adopted, in order to supply 
the deficiency of the ordinary law. For 
this purpose, it will be necessary for me to 
enter into some explanation of the main 
principles of the Bill, to show how they 
apply to the grievances of which we com- 
plain, and that they are necessary for the 
protection of the peaceable inhabitants of 
Ireland. Thestrongest, and I admit with- 
out reserve, the most objectionable part of 
the Bill is that which, in certain cases, 
abolishes the Trial by Jury. The great 
object of this part of the measure is to do 
away with the effect of the terror now 
found to operate so strongly upon the 
minds of Jurymen; and here I may 
mention. that various suggestions have 
been made by persons, who allow that, in 
the present state of affairs in Ireland, it is 
necessary to employ coercive measures; 
these suggestions have been offered with 
the view of dispensing with the military 
tribunals proposed to be established by the 
Bill; and I admit that, compared with the 
Trial by Jury, this mode of administering 
justice must be deprecated by all men. 
But this I must say, that every proposal 
as a substitute for these military tribunals 
seems to me infinitely more objectionable. 
It has been mentioned, among other things, 
that a Judge of Assize might be sent 
down to try offenders without the aid of a 
Jury; but, in my opinion, this mode of 
habituating the minds of the people to a 
new species of trial (for new it would be, 
and without a single precedent in its 
favour) by a Judge without the interven- 
tion of a Jury, would be more dangerous 
in itself, and more unconstitutional and 
detrimental, than the plan we propose. 
Another suggestion has been, that Bar- 
risters, appointed by the Crown, should 
try criminals without the intervention of a 
Jury. This scheme, in my mind, would 
be far more objectionable than the employ- 
ment of a Judge of Assize; because the 
2R2 
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selection would be made by Government, 
and it must be from Barristers who were 
in expectation of reward and promotion, 
in consequence of pleasing the Govern- 
ment ; whereas a Judge who had risen to 
the head of his profession might be sup- 
posed, perhaps, above temptation. Such 
a precedent would be perilous to the Con- 
stitution, and faulty in principle, and there- 
fore I object to it. The fact undoubtedly 
is, that if in measures of this kind we 
attempt to take a middle course, and to 
mitigate the excess of power beyond the 
ordinary law to such a degree as to make 
men regard it with less dislike than as 
Englishmen we ought to feel, we do more 
mischief than is occasioned by Bills of 
greater force and effect, inasmuch as we 
may induce those in power to bring forward 
their milder plans when the occasion is 
not so urgent as to demand them. Every- 
body will allow, and no one more readily 
than myself, that nothing but the most 
pressing necessity can warrant the course 
we recommend. Therefore I do not con- 
sider the dislike it will probably meet with 
among the people in some respects a dis- 
advantage; and for this, among other 
reasons, I prefer the enactment - con- 
tained in the Bill upon the Table. It has 
been called by some the introduction of 
Martial-law into Ireland, but it is, in truth, 
no such thing ; it is not the establishment 
of Martial-law, but an alteration of the 
existing institutions, by requiring military 
tribunals to administer the Common-law. 
The next point for which it is necessary to 
provide is, the protection of witnesses ; 
and it has been asked, what protection do 
you afford to witnesses in the Bill? Every- 
body acquainted with Ireland knows, that 
the principal danger to which witnesses 
would be exposed, would occur during the 
night ; and in adopting to a certain extent 
the provisions of the Insurrection Act, we 
obtain the power to prevent the outrage on 
the persons of witnesses that would happen 
after dark. A. main objection made to 
this concession is, that it gives the right 
of searching houses, and here I am quite 
ready to admit, that the authority should 
be guarded and limited in every way hon. 
Gentlemen can suggest for the defence of 
the subject. But they must not compare 
the state of Ireland with the state of this 
country—the existence of a legal authority 
with the existence of the Whitefeet—a 
state of peace and order with a state of 
tumultuous assemblies and murderous 
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attacks. The other part of the Bill which 
relates particularly to the Whitefeet out- 
rages, goes to the prevention of signals, 
for the sake either of collecting a lawless 
force, or of giving notice of the movements 
of the police. The principle has been 
adopted from a law of this country, for the 
better prevention of smuggling, compelling 
a party in certain cases to prove the nega- 
tive, that he did not make the signal for a 
malicious or seditious purpose ; but it is 
not perhaps necessary for me to go into 
these details. I have, very indistinctly I 
am afraid, stated the grounds on which 
this measure rests, as regards Whitefeet 
outrages. I admitted, that it was neces- 
sary for me to prove that the state of Ire- 
land was such as to require this extraordi- 
nary remedy, inasmuch as the ordinary 
law was not sufficient for the purpose, and 
that the provisions of the Bill are such 
as will enable us to remedy the existing 
evils. Having now gone through that 
duty, I hope and trust the House will 
agree with me that I have made out 
a case, at least as far as the White- 
feet are concerned. There is another 
part of the measure, and the only part 
of it, which extends to the whole of Ire- 
land; for the House will not fail to 
observe that the portion of the Bill to 
which I have chiefly referred is only to 
apply to disturbed districts, or to districts 
which may hereafter be disturbed. I 
admit—nay, I avow—that so far it is 
a most despotic and arbitrary measure ; 
and there is another part of it which 
is a renewal of the Proclamation Act. 
It has been said, that there is no connex- 
ion between the political agitation of Ire- 
land, and these disturbances. Indeed, 
some Gentlemen have gone so far as to as- 
sert, that the political agitation in Ire- 
land is a means of preventing the com- 
mittal of outrages. I confess it appears 
to me extraordinary, for persons who have 
made most violent and inflammatory ad- 
dresses, exaggerating to the utmost. all 
the grievances of Ireland, because they 
end with the cobweb pretence of wishing 
for tranquillity, and recommending the 
people not to be guilty of a breach of the 
law—to contend that their speeches, in 
fact, allay the disturbances they seem 
intended to generate. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. O'Connell), 
among others, maintained that political 
agitation would put down disturbance; 
and he seemed almost to insinuate that it 
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was in his power to put it down. I do 
not—I cannot believe it; I should be ex- 
tremely ‘sorry to believe it of any man, 
and least of all of him, that having the 
power to put down such outrages, he 
does not exert it. That he has as much 
power as any man ever possessed by his 
eloquence to excite the passions and 
rouse the feelings of the people, no man 
will deny; that he can raise the flame of 
discontent into open disturbance, is beyond 
dispute; but I will not do him the in- 
justice—for gross injustice it would be— 
to suppose, that if he had the means of 
allaying the storm, he would fail to employ 
them. Without looking at any particular 
or individual cases, any man who reasons 
upon the subject must feel, that the 
violence of language at political meetings 
must produce excitement, and that ex- 
citement must tend to the continuance 
of outrage. In one case, a friend of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman—aself-styled 
pacificator—went a short distance from 
Dublin, and made a speech in the usual 
strain, complaining of grievances, ex- 
citing the populace, and ending, accord- 
ing to custom, with the usual hope that 
no breach of the law would be the con- 
sequence. During the ensuing weeks, five 
outrages were committed. It might be 
the result of accident, but the fact at least 
shows, that the conclusion of the orator’s 
harangue had not the effect he pretended 
to desire. I do not say, that all the out- 
rages have been the result of political 
excitement—by no means—but looking 
at the connexion which does exist between 
political agitation and outrage, there can 
be no doubt that the latter is promoted 
and increased by the former. Let us 
look also at the institution of what are 
called “ Volunteers” in Ireland, who are 
to vest the civil government of that coun- 
try in the hands of an irresponsible body 
taking’ it from those recognised servants 
of the Crown and people who are re- 
sponsible. _ Every man, on payment of a 
shilling, may be enrolled in this corps of 
Volunteers; and let me ask, is it pos- 
sible that the Executive of Ireland should 
consent thet the preservation of the peace 
of that part of the empire should depend 
upon them? I have here, also, the speech 
of another pacificator—Mr. Steele—| Mr. 
O’Connell said, across the Table, that 
Mr. Steele was under prosecution.] Very 
well; it is of no consequence, and I will 
not use it; but the Volunteers are liable 
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to other objections. It must surely strike 
every man, that it is highly improper that 
the whole civil authority of the country 
should be placed in the hands of such a 
body, which may be converted into a most 
dangerous political engine, even to ipflu- 
ence the votes of Members of this House. 
Already has its power been exerted, and 
certain Members have been denounced 
to their constituents; and I must say, 
that there never was an institution which 
more deserved attention, and more re- 
quired remedy. I have thus gone over 
the grounds on which I, hold it necessary 
to add this power to others, with the 
object of putting down Whitefeet agita- 
tion and disturbance; and, as to the ar- 
guments that may be used against the 
Bill, I am aware that they will be used 
with advantage by hon. Gentlemen who 
intend to resist its progress. It is impos- 
sible for any man to employ an argument 
more likely to gain favour with the multi- 
tude than that which is derived from a 
comparison of the state of liberty of this 
country with the supposed state of bond- 
agein Ireland. We shall, doubtless, have 
divers declamations in praise of liberty, 
which no man wishes to gainsay; but the 
question is—is it from a state of liberty 
that Ireland is to be rescued? Is she not 
to be rescued from a state of great and 
severe tyranny? Is she not to be rescued 
from a state of anarchy, where life has no 
safety, and property no security? Liberty 
is something more than a name, and the 
benefits of liberty are the protection of 
life and property—the protection of every 
man in doing that which pleases himself, 
and is not detrimental to society. Thisis 
liberty and its benefits; and it is not 
liberty for a people to do justice neither 
to themselves nor to their neighbours, but 
to be subjected to the authority of self- 
constituted regulators. Another objec- 
tion that has been urged against the mea- 
sure which, as the organ of the King’s 
Government in this House, it has become 
my duty to introduce, is, that the sole 
object of this measure is to enforce the 
collection of tithes. I can, with perfect 
sincerity, assure the House, that that is 
not the object of this Bill; and if the Lord 
Lieutenant, in the exercise of the discre- 
tion which this Bill confides to him, 
should apply it exclusively for the purpose 
of enforcing the collection of tithes, then 
I must say, that it would be a most unwise 
and improper exercise of that discretion, 
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If the Lord Lieutenant should proclaim a 
district merely because the tithes could 
not be collected there, then I have no dif- 
ficulty in saying, that such an exercise of 
discretion would be directly contrary to 
the spirit and intention of the framers of 
-this Bill, and to the wishes of his Majesty’s 
Government. I think I have now touched 
upon all the topics connected with this 
subject to which it is at all necessary for 
me to call the attention of the House; 
but I, at the same time, greatly apprehend 
that, as it is so very unusual with me to 
address the House at such length, I may 
not have done anything like justice to a 
subject of such moment, and embracing 
so many and such various details. I felt, 
however, bound thus to occupy the time 
of the House, for, though common fame 
and the intelligence supplied by news- 
papers have made known some of the 
facts to which it has been my duty to 
advert, yet I will venture to say, that there 
is scarcely any person in this country who 
can have made the least approximation to 
a just idea of the real state of Ireland, or 
of the amount of outrage committed 
against person and property in several 
parts of that country for some time past. 
T have to move that this Bill be now read 
a first time. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that though he was 
satisfied nothing but a conscientious 
feeling of duty had induced the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to bring forward the Bill now under 
consideration, yet he (Mr. Tennyson ) 
must confess, that the noble Lord had 
entirely failed in persuading him, that the 
ordinary exercise of the laws of the land 
would not be sufficient to put an end 
to the disturbances in Ireland. He had 
‘stated on a former occasion his readiness 
to grant additional powers, if necessary, 
to Government, to maintain peace in Ire- 
land, and he was now ready to redeem 
that pledge ; but he was not satisfied that 
the measure proposed was necessary to 
effect the object contemplated. He ( Mr. 
Tennyson) had always understood that 
the Special Commissions sent by Govern- 
ment into the disturbed counties had been 
successful in producing tranquillity. He 
had never heard, that they had failed until 
he heard it now stated by the noble Lord. 
If the Special Commissions had failed, 
however, why had it not been so stated 
by the Government before the close of the 
last Session? The threats which were 
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stated to have deterred witnesses from 
appearing to ptosecute, and which, ac- 
cording to the views of his Majesty’s 
Government, rendered it necessary to 
introduce the present Bill, were used 80 
long ago as the month of May last; and 
it was notorious, that Parliament was then 
sitting, and continued to sit for some 
months after. Why not resort at that 
time to Parliament for additional powers ? 
If any of the Special Commissions had 
succeeded —and it was admitted that some 
of those Commissions had completely 
succeeded—why were they not followed 
up by others; or why was not a permanent 
instead of a temporary Commission issued? 
If it was intended to intimidate the dis- 
turbers of the public peace, it would be 
better done, in his opinion, by exercising 
the ordinary powers of the law, than by a 
fearful and extravagant experiment like 
that proposed. He had a right, also, to 
ask why the Government had not acted on 
the report of the Committee on the state 
of the Queen’s County, made at the close 
of the last Session? That report, which 
was dated so recently asthe Ist of August, 
was the result of the labours of a most 
intelligent Committee ; it contained observ- 
ations not merely applicable to the 
Queen’s County, but to the whole of 
Ireland; and it recommended ' several 
measures by which the administration 
of the law might be strengthened without 
any invasion of the Constitution. He 
trusted that his anticipations might not be 
realised; but he feared if this Bill were 
carried, that it would produce an aggra- 
vation of all the evils it was proposed 
to remedy. He looked for nothing but 
a state of increased insubordination ex- 
tending itself to parts of the country 
now comparatively tranquil; and he feared 
that the Government and the House woald 


find, when, perhaps, it was too late, that 


the measure might demoralise, but could 
not tranquilise. ' The necessity for such a 
measure had not been shown. The dif- 
ficulty of inducing persons to come forward 
as witnesses was mainly relied on, but the 
introduction of Martial-law did not meet 
that difficulty. Martial-law was not ne- 
cessary to remedy the evil arising from 
the intimidation of prosecutors, witnesses, 
and Jurors. The noble Lord had in his 
pocket the Bill which was intended to 
meet this difficulty—the Bill for changing 
the venue. If witnesses were liable to 
popular resentment if they appeared before 
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a civil tribunal, would they not be as 

liable after they appeared before a Court- 

martial? But what was the tender mercy 

which witnesses were to get from those 

Courts-martial? If a witness was pro- 

duced, and stated that he had no evidence 

to give against the prisoner—if he swore 

that he was not present during the com- 

mission of the outrage, or could not 

identify the prisoner, the witness, at the 

discretion of the Court-martial, might 

be subjected to the peine forte et dure, 

and be imprisoned for three months. He 

could assure the House that he rose in no 

spirit of hostility to his Majesty’s Govern- 

ment. Gentlemen might put their own 
construction on his words, but he repeated, 
that he had no hostile purpose towards 
the Government in the proposition which 

he was about to make. The Government 
were proceeding in a course to justify the 

confidence which he and other independent 

Members of that House had expressed 

themselves willing to repose in them. 
They were introducing, day after day, 
remedial measures for Ireland ; and it was 
his opinion that those measures would 
haye a transcendent effect in tranquillising 
the political agitation of Ireland, and also 
in suppressing those predial outrages which, 
according to the noble Lord, were con- 
nected jn some degree with the political 
agitation which prevailed in that country. 
If the Government depended on those 

remedial measures, he was decidedly of 
opinion that Ireland would be tranquillised 
before long. At all events it was the 
duty of that House to pause before the 
measure pow threatened obtained its 
sanction. Mr. Barrington, in his evidence, 
which had been so often quoted, stated 
that many persons in Ireland would prefer 
Martial-law tothe Insurrection Act, because 
they thought that if Martial-law was intro- 
duced, they should come to open war. 
The introduction of Martial-law, then, 
would be looked upon in Jreland as nothing 
short of a declaration of war. Government 
had introduced measures for the Reform 
of the Church, of the Grand Jury system, 
and of that great nuisance the Corporations 
of Ireland. Doubtless it was the intention 
of Government, at the earliest opportunity, 
to follow those great measures of relief by 
others, for the support of the poor and the 
employment of the working classes. All 
-he asked from the Government was, to 
those measures, and-give a little time 


-for them to act upon the good and generous 
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feelings of the people of Ireland. If the 
Government did this, he believed they 
would tranquilise Ireland, without taking 
on themselves the responsibility of such 
a dreadful measure as that now proposed. 
Let him not be misunderstood. He did 
not deny, that the statement made by the 
noble Lord called for the serious attention 
of that House. The noble Lord certainly 
had gone through a fearful catalogue of 
crimes. He was willing to strengthen 
the hands of the Executive, but he could 
not agree to a suspension of the Consti- 
tution. He had voted for the Bill introduced 
by the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel) the member for Tamworth, for 
putting down the Catholic Association ; 
and if the Government could prove, by 
anything more than mere assertion, that 
the new association established in Ireland, 
under the name of Volunteers, was a 
mischievous and dangerous association, he 
would vote for a measure similar in prin- 
ciple to the Proclamation Act—he meant 
the 10th Geo. 4th, c. 1. for the 
purpose of putting it down, He was 
willing also to give power to Magistrates, 
attended by a sufficient military force, 
to enter and examiue the houses of sus- 
pected persons at night; and he would not 
object to having a slight punishment. im- 
posed, in the first instance, on those who 
were absent from home, and not able 
to account for their absence. Anything 
fairly required to render the law effective, 
he was disposed to grant; but he was 
not prepared for the consequences of such 
a measure as that now proposed either in 
Ireland or in this country. What security 
was there that such a measure might not 
be introduced by the present or some 
future Government in this country, upon 
any occasion of temporary excitement and 
disturbance? In his opinion no case had 
been made out for a measure more violent 
and despotic than any hitherto introduced 
in that House. The severest enactments 
of the Whiteboy Act—the Insurrection 
Act—the Proclamation Act—the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Act, and Martial-law, 
some of which had only been tried in 
cases of open rebellion in Ireland, were all 
clubbed up, and embodied in this short 
Bill. For his part he did not think that 
the House was called upon to pass such a 
measure upon the statement now made, 
and he should, therefore, move, way 
of amendment, that the Bill should be 
read a first time this day fortnight, 
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Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer, 1 shall 
accept the hint of the noble Lord, and 
take the least dispassionate, if not the 
most Constitutional, view of the argument. 
I shall leave it to others to oppose these 
laws, because they are tyrannical and op- 
pressive. I will oppose them on the 
ground to which the noble Lord invited 
me, because they will be. inefficacious— 
because they will not obtain the objects 
for which they are demanded. Hon. 
Members must not suppose, because I or 
other English Members oppose these laws, 
that they deny the crimes that exist in 
Ireland—or that they are unwilling to co- 
operate with Government in devising 
some remedy for those offences. What 
we complain of is—first, that these powers 
will not contain the remedy; and, se- 
condly, that even if they did, the remedy 
will be worse than the disease. I contend 
that the remedy is worse than the disease 
—a violation of law is a terrible evil—a 
suspension of law is a still greater one. 
It is useless to read a catalogue of crime— 
that is not the question—prove to us how 
these laws will be applied to the crime—it 
is useless to tell us, that in the present 
system there is evil and danger; prove to 
us that there will be less evil and less 
danger in the law you demand. I say 
these laws will not obtain their object 
—in the first place, what are the crimes 
for which the noble Lord demands them ? 
Not for ordinary offences—no, for the 
crime of murder. It was instances of 
murder that the noble Lord had adduced. 
Will it be believed, that murder is the very 
crime these laws do not embrace? Your 
Court Martial is to sit upon capital of- 
fences, but can only transport for life. 
Murder is not a transportable offence. 
It does not receive, then, its sentence from 
the Court to be established. You deal 
only with subordinate offences—you at- 
tack the misdemeanor, and you leave the 
crime. Again, what is the great grievance 
complained of by the noble Lord in the 
administration of justice? That the wit- 
ness dares not give evidence in a Court of 
law—that a son shrinks from arraigning 
the murderer of his own father. A terrible 
proof of the disorder to which a legisla- 
tion of long and unvaried coercion has 
brought that unfortunate country. I join 
in lamenting it—I will join in devising 
cures for it; but there is no cure for this 
contemplated in your new powers. The 
witness would be exposed to exactly the 
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same danger under the Court Martial as 
in the Court of Law. You may compel 
him to give evidence by the threat of im- 
ptisonment ; but when he has given his 
evidence, how will you protect him? He 
will be exposed to the same danger— 
the same did I say? No, toa much greater 
danger. For the new tribunal will be 
more odious than the old; and in pro- 
portion to the odium of the tribunal, will 
be the vengeance against the witness. 
Oh! but say his Majesty’s Ministers, we 
shall pacify the country, and thereby 
disarm intimidation, and then the witness 
will become safe. Before you have paci- 
fied the country, I apprehend that some 
half a dozen witnesses will be shot at, in 
order, perhaps, to encourage the rest. 
But pacify the country—pacify it by do- 
miciliary visits, by Court Martials—by 
——.Oh, rare’ pacification. The right 
hon. Gentleman has not been to Ireland 
in vain. He has learnt, at least, the 
science of practical bulls—he would pacify 
a country by maddening its people! But 
what is this tribunal itself? You take 
away the Court of Law because you say it 
cannot, under existing circumstances, be 
a fair Court for the plaintiff. You ap- 
point, in its stead, a Court Martial, which, 
by no possibility, can be a fair Court for 
the accused! Sir, I will not say as my 
Lord Holland did—my Lord Holland, one 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, upon the pro- 
position of continuing Martial Law in 
Treland—I will not, like him, speak of a 
Court Martial as a Court which, under 
no circumstances, could be legally adopted 
—I will not speak of it asa Court go~ 
verned only by passion and caprice. But 
I say, on the contrary, that more humane 
and honourable men than British officers 
do not exist. Yet, how, with all their 
high and strict code of opinion—how with 
that spirit of discipline which with them 
is a principle of virtue—how is it possible 
that they can be impartial judges in po- 
litical offences—in offences of insubordi- 
nation? If there be a man in the world 
more proverbially gentle and humane than 
another, it is Major Wyndham—the de- 
fendant in Somerville’s memorable case; 
and if in political offences—offences of 
even supposed insubordination, passion 
could lead even such a man to injustice, 
how can you hope that the same causes 
will not operate to produce partial bias 
against peasantry accused of the same 
offences of political audacity and insubor- 
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dination to their superiors? But how 
much more will this unconscious partiality 
—still more dangerous, because uncon- 
scious—be increased by actual events? 
The military are to assist the police in 
conflicts with the people, and then they 
are to judge the people; they are to be in 
the contest to-day, and on the Bench to- 
morrow ; with all the passions of antago- 
nists, they are expected to have all the 
moderation of Judges. Why, Sir, what 
sort of tribunal is this? This impartial— 
this cool—this unbiassed? You say, that 
these officers are free from the prejudices 
of the Magistrates. It is an error—it is 
with the Magistrates—with the provincial 
gentry, that they will habitually mix. 
From whom can they, ignorant of the 
country, take information, but from those 
persons with whom society brings them 
into contact? They will see with the 
eyes of the Magistrates—it is their opinion 
they will represent, and according to their 
partialities willjthey judge. Thus, then— 
I beg hon. Members to mark this—thus 
you are about to suspend the Constitution, 
to inflame all Ireland, to outrage all li- 
berty, for the sake of appointing a tribunal 
which does not possess the requisite qua- 
lities fairly to adjudge the offence—which 
does not give the necessary protection to 
the witness—which does not meet the 
very crimes, for which alone you ask us 
to appointit. If these laws only touched, 
only threatened, the guilty, I should re- 
coil from so terrific a precedent ; but they 
menace the innocent also. If you sus- 
pend the Constitution, you suspend it for 
all alike—you make no exemptions from 
the dread ban of general excommunication. 
You subject the innocent and the guilty 
alike to spies and informers—to the arbi- 
trary perils of suspicion—to those dark 
uncertainties of terror in which every man 
stands in fear of his neighbour. You give 
temptation to the accusation of private 
revenge ; you give a field to all the mer- 
cenary, all the malignant, all the indi- 
vidual motives, which are ever brought 
into operation by the suspension of law, 
and the insecurity of political freedom. 
The right of petitioning—is that the right 
of the guilty alone? Have not the inno- 
cent grievances to complain of? If not, 
why do you pass your remedial measures ? 
Why do you reform the Church? Why 
do you amend the Jury Laws? Why do 
you allow that these are but the com- 
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dress? You allow there are great griev- 
ances remaining, and you take away from 
those who endure them the simple privi- 
lege of complaint. Does that law touch 
the guilty alone? Does the right of for. 
cibly invading houses by night, where you 
merely suspect the inhabitant—does that 
touch the guilty alone? When this law 
was in force before, men turned it ‘to the 
most fearful purposes; it was not the 
peasant who was invaded in his own per- 
son-—he was outraged in that of his sister 
or his wife. It was alaw that operated 
not for a trembling landlord, but for the 
daring violator—not in behalf of the se- 
curity of property, but against rights still 
more sacred than even property itself. It 
is in recollection of this state of things 
that the Chief Justice of Ireland—a man 
whom I name with all respect, and an 
authority of weight, I presume, with the 
tight hon. Gentleman opposite—said, in 
his address to the Jury, that he remem- 
bered the date of the summary Insurrec- 
tion Act, and the still more summary 
Court-Martial, and that no description 
could convey an adequate notion of the 
horrors that then existed. And by whom 
is it decreed that these horrors, of which 
no description can convey an adequate 
notion, are to be revived? By the most 
liberal and enlightened Ministry that, 
with respect to the affairs of England, this 
empire has ever known——by the very men 
who, in, times of greater danger—times 
not of peace, but of war—not of robberies, 
but of rebellion—stood foremost, and 
boldest, and loudest, against the enact- 
ment of the very laws they now call upon 
us to pass. We take the time for exer- 
cising new coercions at the very moment 
when, by our new experiment of concili- 
ation, we have virtually declared that 
seven centuries of coercion have been un- 
availing. Why, Sir, not embrace the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
Why not wait to try the result of that ex- 
periment ? Why not wait to see the conse- 
quence of our new measures of Reform ? 
I am sure that no people on the face of 
the earth can be governed by the system 
his Majesty’s Ministers propose. To-day 
concession — to-morrow coercion. This 
quick alternation of kicks and kindness-~ 
this coaxing with the hand, and spurring 
with the heel—this system, at once feeble 
and exasperating, of allowing the justice 
of complaint, and yet of stifling its voice 
—of holding out hopes and fears, terror 
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and conciliation, all in a breath—is a 
system that renders animals and men alike 
—not tame but savage—is a system that 
would make the most credulous people 
distrustful, and the mildest people fero- 
cious. Your object is to govern Ireland. 
I allow it is no easy matter. Wherever a 
highly civilised people is united under the 
same Constitution with one less prosperous 
and less enlightened, the task of Govern- 
ment is no sinecure, We must, as precti- 
cal statesmen, in such a case look not 
only to abstract measures, but to the 
complex and varied state of those parties, 
on whom the measures must operate, Ire- 
land is divided into two parties—the Pro- 
testant Aristocracy, and the Catholic 
population. You must govern Ireland by 
one or the other of these parties, unless, 
by a happier policy, you can procure the 
united confidence of both. But the sys- 
tem proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
instead of making friends of either party, 
makes enemies of the two. By your 
measures of Church conciliation you 
offend the Orange Aristocracy—by your 
measures of military coercion, you incense 
the body of the people—you pass ascythe 
under your power in both parties—you 
make one enemy of all Ireland. Can 
anything be less politic or less statesman- 
like? You throw away the conciliatory 
measures—you get the odium for them, 
and not the gratitude. Do what you 
will—if you pass these laws, I warn you 
that it will be in vain. You can never 
counterbalance, in the opinion of the Irish 
people, this attack upon the vitals of their 
freedom. No individual reforms, however 
salutary, can pacify or content a nation 
that you rob of its Constitution. It would 
be much wiser to be consistent in a harsh 
policy than weak and contradictory in a 
mild one. If you make these laws, you 
ought to suit your other laws to then—if 
the country is in a state to require these 
powers, it is not in a state to receive the 
benefits you offer it; it cannot be fit at 
the same time for an improved code of 
laws and a Court Martial as a judicial 
body. Itis said, that these powers will 
be placed in merciful hands—and be ad- 
ministered with all the mildness of arbitrary 
benevolence. But how can his Majesty’s 
Ministers answer even for this? How can 
they answer for the mercy of their military 
delegates? Mercy and these laws are 
incompatible. The mildest administration 
of such powers would be severe, because 
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their victims will never recognize them to 
be just. Mercy, too, would be an inhu- 
mane policy. If you obtain these powers, 
exercise no mercy. If you: allow the 
people a hope of escape, you may be sure 
that they will tempt great dangers to resist 
so obnoxious a state of law. An unpopu- 
lar law mercifully administered is only an 
excitement to crime. No, you can show 
no mercy. The most humane policy will 
be to gorge the law as expeditiously as 
possible, so that we may return the sooner 
to the natural and healing tranquillity of the 
Constitution. After the reception that has 
been given to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
disavowal of hostility, it might be useless in 
me tostate, that, however weak andineffec- 
tual my opposition to this Bill may be, it 
ought, at least,tohave this weight—it comes 
from one who does not oppose his Majesty’s 
Government generally. I do not agree 
with some hon. Members in suspecting 
their future policy with regard to Eng- 
land; nor do I agree with other hon. 
Members in attributing to them dishonest 
motives with regard to their conduct in 
Ireland. I support the Government when 
I conceive them right. I: give them the 
same support when I think their conduct 
doubtful, for I will then give credit to their 
intentions, and estimate their difficulties. 
I oppose them only when I do from my 
conscience believe and feel them to be 
dangerously wrong. I would wish, even 
in this Bill, to meet as far as I can, their 
views and objects. 1 do not ask you to 
alter the Bill—only delay the Bill—try 
what even three weeks will do; if then 
there is no progress to a better state of 
things—(I say progress, for you cannot 
expect more than progress even if you 
pass the Bill—you cannot cure the evils 
of centuries in a day), come down to this 
House and pass the measure. I do not 
say, then, that I would ask for no amend- 
ment of the detail; but only show me this 
decorous and honourable reluctance to 
pass the Act, and I, for one, will, though 
I may still condemn, no longer oppose 
the principle. In this haste there is» no 
show of moderation. A bill that changes 
liberty into despotism is hurried through 
the Lords in one week, brought down to 
this House, and you refuse us the delay— 
the inquiry of a fortnight. With what 
consistency can this House oppose itself 
to so trifling a concession? It required two 
years to amend the Constitution of Eng- 


land. Shall we not wait two weeks before 
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we unmake the Constitution of Ireland, 
You will lose nothing by delay. Ministers 
allow, that if they obtain this law, they will 
not call it into operation at once; they 
will not use it unless some necessity de- 
mands. Why not let it rest in this House 
as well as in the hands of the Govern- 
ment? Why should the Ministers rush so 
hastily into the odious responsibility of 
this dangerous power? Let it rest un- 
altered, unmutilated, in this House; post- 
pone it only from week to week, ready to 
be passed the instant itis required ; passed 
too with less delay and less acrimony than 
at present; with much less excuse for pro- 
longed and detailed opposition—much 
less reluctance in the English Members— 
much less procrastination—much fewer 
adjournments and debates—I will venture 
to say, even from the most indignant of 
the Irish Members themselves. The same 
urpose of terror will be answered; the 
tish people will equally see this armed 
law hanging over their heads—they will 
see at what penalty they must incur crime. 
Thus, perhaps, you will obtain all the good 
that the passing of the law can secure, but 
without the same actual and formal viola- 
tion of liberty—-without provoking the 
Same exasperation, or incurring the same 
responsibility. Letus, then, try this expe- 
riment—let the Government make this 
wise pause—they will lose nothing by it; 
they may gain much. No one can blame 
them for cowardice, for reluctance, in a 
little while suspending a law by which the 
Constitution itself is suspended. In the 
observations I have made, I have endea- 
voured to show that these new powers are 
not effective because they are violent; 
that they will not constitute an impartial 
tribunal, nor protect the witness, nor meet 
the crimes for which they are demanded ; 
that they confound in one blind punish- 
ment the innocent with the guilty; and, 
that forming part of a contradictory and 
jarring system, they suffice to annihilate 
the benefits of conciliating one party with- 
out the advantage of conciliating the other. 
This is not all. You desire them to put 
down the Political Associations as well as 


‘those that aré combined only for plunder. 
-You may do 80, but you will only throw 


the eruption into the Constitution—you 
will only destroy the outward sign of the 


‘disease, by increasing its inward violence. 


"We are the true quellers of agitation, who 
~would give no cause to agitate. We are 
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member for Dublin, who would take from 
his hands his only substantial power—the 
power of just complaint. You flatter 
yourselves, that under shelter of those 
laws you will be able, with effect, to apply 
your remedial measures : it is just the re- 
verse—they will blight all your remedies, 
and throw their own withering shadow 
over all your concessions. I do not fear an 
open rebellion against the armed force and 
discipline of England ; but if you madden 
the people, it is impossible to calculate the 
strength of insanity. But I allow, that an 
open rebellion is the least evil to be feared 
—I fear more a sullen, bitter, unforgiving 
recollection, which will distrust all our 
kindness, and misinterpret all our inten- 
tions—which will take all grace from our 
gifts—which will ripen a partial into a 
general desire for a separate legislation, 
by a settled conviction of the injustice of 
this, so that at last the English people 
themselves, worn out with unavailing ex- 
periments —wearied with an expensive 
and thankless charge—and dissatisfied with 
a companionship which gives them nothing 
but the contagion of its own diseases, will 
be the first to ask for that very dismember- 
ment of the Empire which we are now at- 
tempting to prevent. I shall conclude 
with a very few words, to be found in one 
of the most splendid orations that adorn 
our time—I mean the speech of Lord 
Brougham, on the second reading of the 
Reform Bill. I quote it notas an instance 
of inconsistency—this question is far too 
wide to be reduced to the petty criteria by 
which individuals are acquitted or de- 
fended. I quote it only as an instance of 
that large and Catholic wisdom which is 
applicable to all circumstances and all 
times. In answer to’ some observations 
which had: been directed against political 
associations, Lord Brougham said, * Those 
portentous appearances, the growth of 
later times—those figures that stalk 
abroad, of unknown stature, and strange 
form—unions, and leagues, and muster- 
ings of men in myriads, and conspiracies 
against the Exchequer—whence do they 
spring, and how come they to haunt our 
shores?’ What power engendered these 
uncouth shapes— what multiplied . the 
monstrous births, till they people the 
land? Trust me, the same power which 
called into frightful existence, and armed 
with resistless force, the Irish Volunteers 
of 1782«the same power which rent in 
twain your empire, and conjured up thirteen 
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republics—the same power which created 
the Catholic Association, and gave it Ire- 
land for a portion. What power is that ? 
Justice denied by the right of petitioning 
—rights withheld—ay, Trial by Jury— 
wrongs perpetrated — yes! domiciliary 
visits !—the force which common injuries 
lend,to millions. This it is, that has con- 
jured up the strange sights at which we 
now stand aghast! And shall we persist 
in the fatal error of combating the giant 
progeny, instead of extirpating the exe- 
crable parent? Good God! Will men 
never learn wisdom, even from their own 
experience ?*” From their own experience! 
Irepeat theinterrogatory of LordBrougham, 
and I add, will you not learn wisdom from 
the speeches of Lord Brougham himself. 
He added, ‘“‘ Nor can you expect to 
gather in any other crop than they did 
who went before you, if you persevere in 
their utterly abominable husbandry, of 
sowing injustice and reaping rebellion.”+ 
Sir John Byng observed, that he had 
enjoyed many years of happiness for which 
he was wholly indebted to Ireland, and 
for which he felt that he could never make 
any adequate return. He was also con- 
nected with that country by ties of birth 
and property, which circumstances would 
prevent him from listening with apathy or 
indifference to any measures which might 
be proposed for her better government. 
He might, therefore, with great reason, 
assert, that he was extremely reluctant to 
admit the necessity for adopting such a 
measure as that which the noble Lord 
had brought forward; but notwithstand- 
ing this, so reluctantly disposed as he 
was to take so desponding a view of the 
condition of Ireland as was taken by the 
noble Lord, he was sorry to say, that he 
considered the present measure to be but 
too necessary for the preservation and 
protection of life and property in that 
country. Although it was said, that the 
reports which the Government had re- 
ceived from Ireland relative to her actual 
state were greatly exaggerated, the House 
ought to recollect, that the Government 
did not receive these reports exclusively 
from the police officers or the Magistrates, 
but that those reports were confirmed by 
the accounts received from military officers 
stationed in Ireland of known intelligence, 
and whose testimony was perfectly unpre- 
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judiced. He requested the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland to state whether the 
most valuable and useful reports which 
Government had received lately as to the 
state of Ireland had not been received 
from the military officers in command of 
the troops there? In fact, those gentlemen 
were obliged to be so constantly on the 
alert, and were such frequent witnesses of 
the scenes which took place there, it was 
impossible for them to be other than the 
best witnesses. It had been asserted by 
several hon. Members that the disturb- 
ances and threats which were constantly 
taking place in Ireland had no connexion 
whatever with political discontents: he 
only wished, that he could say that such 
was the fact, for every circumstance which 
came to his knowledge, in consequence of 
his connexion with Ireland, taught him, 
that political agitation was the sole source 
of all the disorder which was now going 
on. It had come within the scope of ‘his 
own knowledge that a friend of his had 
been marked out and threatened with 
vengeance on account of his political opi- 
nions. When he declared his intention 
to support the Bill brought in by the noble 
Lord, he simply meant that he approved 
of its general outline. He had no wish to 
enter into the details, but he wished to 
guard himself against the supposition of 
his being willing to agree to them without 
examination. There would be a future 
opportunity for going into them, and for 
that reason he declined saying anything 
at present upon that subject. One objec- 
tion had been urged against the employ- 
ment of military officers in Courts-martial, 
which was, that one day they were liable 
to be employed in hunting out and seizing 
such persons as they thought were objects 
of suspicion, and the next they were 
liable to preside at the trial of those very 
persons whom they had assisted in appre- 
hending, and against whom they were, in 
some degree, witnesses. Now, he appre- 
hended that no such proceedings were 
likely to occur, for a sufficient number of 
troops would be provided for the service, 
so as to enable the executive to be totally 
distinct from the judicial portion of the 
military officers. How far military offi- 
cers were the persons who were best fitted 
to form proper tribunals to pronounce 
upon the guilt or innocence of these per- 
sons it was not, perhaps, for him to say; 
but he could not help remarking, that a 
clear judgment of the habits of decision, 
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which military men in general possessed, 
fitted them well for the office which was 
to be intrusted to them. A great advan- 
tage would be gained by the quickness 
with which the cases would be disposed of, 
compared with the dilatory proceedings of 
the ordinary courts. As to the proclama- 
tion of martial law, all he had to say was, 
that two years ago the parties most in- 
terested on both sides urged him, as one 
of the Privy Councillors for Ireland, to use 
all his influence with the Marquess of 
Anglesey to get martial law proclaimed 
there. It had also been said, that young 
members of Courts-martial were more par- 
ticularly objectionable, because, from their 
habits of obedience to their superior offi- 
cers, they were liable to be biassed in their 
judgments by those of their superiors. 
He could only reply to this, that if he 
wished to influence young officers, he 
should think his object best effected by 
not saying one word to them upon the 
subject. There was, however, no person 
in that House who objected more strongly 
to the general principle upon which mar- 
tial law was introduced in civil cases; but 
he was also of opinion, that when the 
necessity was made out, the decisions of 
those courts were founded on as true a 
regard to justice as those of any civil 
court; and although they were not fre- 
quently reversed, the sentences were still 
subject to be sent back for revision. Two 
years ago the people in Ireland asked for 
the Insurrection Act, for then, they said, 
they would have some excuse for keeping 
at home during the night, which they 
were compelled not to do under the system 
which was imposed on them. If the Bill 
was not carried, he was convinced that 
their refusal to pass it would throw the 
first stone at the separation of the United 
Kingdom. The first duty of a Govern- 
ment was to afford protection to the lives 
and properties of the subjects, and failing 
to do that in Ireland, they failed to per- 
form those duties which devolved upon 
them. 

Mr. Grote said, that it was not without 
considerable reluctance he presented him- 
self to the notice of the House. He sin- 
cerely regretted to find himself for the 
third time compelled to support an Amend- 
ment ‘upon a Motion of one of the mem- 
bers of the Government; but he neverthe- 
less could. not shrink from performing his 
duty. He could not help commenting on 
a measure which the noble mover of it 
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himself had designated as arbitrary and 
despotic. He ought, perhaps, to have 
given the precedence to some Irish Mem- 
ber, better acquainted with the question 
before them than he was, and more in- 
terested in it. His defence would be, that 
he felt upon the question, and on the pre- 
sent occasion, that he was as much an 
Irishman as an Englishman. Such was 
his feeling, and he hoped that it would 
be, as it ought to be, the feeling of every 
English Member in that House. As 
Louis 14th said, formerly to his grand- 
son, when sending him into Spain, “* My 
son, recollect that the Pyrenees exist no 
longer,” so he would recollect that there 
existed no longer any Irish Channel, and 
draw no line of distinction between the 
two countries. He made no distinction, 
and he felt as much interested in the hap- 
piness and prosperity of Ireland, as he did 
in the happiness and prosperity of Eng- 
land. There was no difference in his sym- 
pathy—it extended equally to both sides 
of the Channel. Having made these few 
remarks, he would now say, that in spite 
of the respect he felt towards the quarter 
from whence the projected measure came, 
he could not give it hisapproval. It con- 
tained, he granted, some wise and tute- 
lary provisions ; but, taking itas a whole, 
he considered it as unlikely to attain the 
end for which it was destined. He could 
not speak of it but as a most revolting mea- 
sure. He had listened patiently to the 
long catalogue of Irish enormities which 
the noble Lord opposite had laid before 
the House. Such a catalogue contained 
nothing new to him, as it was not the first 
time he had heard that the Irish were a 
lawless people, who were not to be bound 
down by Courts of Justice. They ever 
had been a lawless people, and the noble 
Lord had not sufficiently dwelt upon that 
fact. If the noble Lord had done so, 
then would it be for them to examine and 
see whether the tribunals already existing 
were not sufficient to try the offences that 
might be brought before them or not, and 
whether the police were sufficiently strong 
to execute the orders of those tribunals. 
If not, they should be strengthened, for 
that would be making strong the hands of 
justice. The hands of justice should be 
strengthened ; but in doing so, a new spe- 
cies of injustice should not be introduced, 
as would be by the present measure. If 
they reflected, that when a man’ was 
brought before a Court of Justice, the 
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only security he had for the establishment 
of his innocence was in the impartiality of 
the tribunal to which his fate was in- 
trusted, he put it to the House whether a 
court-martial, constituted as those courts- 
martial were to be constituted, was likely 
to be impartial; or if the Members of which 
it was to be composed were likely to go to 
their task with those feelings of candour 
and desire for justice, which a Court of 
Justice ought to have? He knew that the 
Officers composing those courts would be 
so far perfectly impartial, that they would 
not bear spite to any individual who might 
be brought before them; but could it: be 
supposed that they would be without some 
feeling of antipathy and provocation, 
knowing previously that they were in the 
disturbed districts? They might consider 
it as important that they should condemn 
as many as possible, as examples to the 
rest; and it would, therefore, be an object 
to condemn where there was even & colar 
of evidence, however slight that evidence 
might be. It was hardly necessary for 
him to take part either for or against ; but 
he considered it a property of a soldier in 
every age, not to be so particular about 
evidence in such cases as Courts of Justice 
should. If the House thought that those 
courts-martial would be impartial, did 
they yet think that they would look to 
the cases with that discrimination which 
was necessary to the ends of justice? 
Were they to balance conflicting testimony 
so as to élicit the truth? Were they to ex- 
amine witnesses with that care, anxiety, 
and patience, which was necessary in 
order to discover the true circumstances 
of every accusation—a duty difficult with 
any, but more especially with an Irish wit- 
ness. If tribunals constituted, so as to 
form the foundations of our Constitution, 
and the safeguards of our liberties were 
liable to mistakes, what would be the case 
with tribunals constituted as these courts- 
martial were likely to be? And the worst 
part of the system was, that if they did 
commit mistakes, they were generally on 
the side—not of mercy, but of severity. 
It was astonishing to him to hear the 
noble Lord object to sending down Judges 
of Assize to the disturbed districts instead 
of adopting those courts-martial. If that 
siggestion had been acceded to, he would 


have had less objection to this Bill; for he’ 


thought that in some circumstances it 


might be desirable to dispense with Trial’ 
by Jury. In ‘looking to the different: 
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clauses of the Bill, he could not lelp obs 
serving one clause which was likely to 
render the evils, which he had already de+ 
scribed as the probable result of those 
military tribunals, still more grievous. He 
alluded to that clause which made courts- 
martial responsible for misconduct to other 
courts-martial—and to those only. He 
would ask if it were to be imagined that an 
officer brought before another court_mar- 
tial was likely to suffer for any abuse of 
his power in the exercise of his duty while 
on these courts-martial? It was not to 
be expected ; for the esprit de corps was so 
strong among the officers, that the con- 
demnation of a military man for a military 
offence would be found extremely difficult. 
When he looked to the Bill, and saw that 
military men only were to be members of 
those Courts-martial, and when he saw, 
as appeared by the 37th Clause, that * In 
case of a verdict for the plaintiff in action 
for false imprisonment, of entering a house, 
if it appears to the Judge that there was 
probable cause for so doing, and he certi- 
fies accordingly, the plaintiff shall recover 
only sixpence damages, and not the costs 
of the suit; the plaintiff shall recover 
treble costs if the Judge certify the act to 
be malicious;” he would say, that it 
would deter all men, howevér much ag- 
grieved they might feel, from complaining, 
as most men would prefer to have their 
grievance unredressed, to;the risk of being 
mulcted in treble the costs of suit. He 
put his objection to the Bill on two dis- 
tinct grounds. He objected, in the first 
place, to that part of it which subjected 
Ireland to the government of military tri- 
bunals ; and in the second place, he ob- 
jected to that part which prohibited public 
meetings and the right to petition. The 
prohibition of the constitutional right to 
petition would not, he conceived, either 
add to or diminish by one jot the outrages 
in Ireland. They would not advance one 
step towards the tranquillization of that 
country, by denying to the people the right 
of petitioning against public grievances. 
Whatever might be said as to the difficulty 
of obtaining evidence, or as to the neces- 
sity of arming justice with powers which 
would make it swift and strong, as well as 
sure, he (Mr. Grote) could not admit that 
to be a sufficient ground for depriving Ire- 
land of its great constitutional right. He 


was sure they had not arrived yet at the: 


period when the relations between the 
governors and the governed in that coun- 
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try were so pure, and so free from suspi- 
cion, as to enable the people to dispense 
with all the bulwarks of the Constitution. 
There were abundance of grievances yet 
to redress in that country—not that he 
charged the present Government with 
being the authors of them, for they existed 
long before the present Ministers came 
into power?—but they did exist, and he 
thought it would be wise as well as deli- 
cate in the Government to pause before 
they shut the door against all the public 
complaints of the people of Ireland. On 
these grounds he would protest against 
that part of the Bill which suppressed 
public meetings, and the right to petition, 
fully as strongly as he would against the 
part which placed Ireland under the do- 
minion of Courts-martial. He would like- 
wise beg to remind the noble Lord oppo- 
site, that it was very doubtful if the coun- 
try was in such a disturbed state as to 
watrant the measures proposed, even if 
they were otherwise unexceptionable. 
Many who were well acquainted with Ire- 
land thought not. He would instance 
two, who were well known to the Govern- 
ment and the country, who were of that 
opinion—he meant Sir John Harvey and 
Mr. Barrington, both of whom denied 
that the state of Ireland was so disturbed 
as was represented. There was nothing 
laid before the House sufficient to show 
that the state of that country was such as 
to justify the House in passing this harsh 
measure. He hoped, therefore, that they 
would pause until sufficient evidence was 
laid before them, for he begged of them 
to recollect, that in passing this Bill—in 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, they 
were placing the life of every man in Ire- 
land at the discretion of Government and 
the military. He trusted, that Govern- 
ment would reconsider the matter, and 
would give the House time to obtain evi- 
dence of the necessity of the measure, as 
was suggested by the hon. member for 
Lambeth. It was absolutely necessary 
that they should have evidence to enable 
them to see the way before them, and to 
judge of the wisdom and expediency of it, 
before they proceeded to pass one of the 
harshest measures which was ever passed 
ina British Parliament. He thought, that 
if the noble Lord gave the House time to 
take evidence, and if the evidence when 
taken confirmed the necessity of the mea- 
sure, it would relieve the noble Lord of 
the great responsibility which he must 
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now bear if he pressed the House to pass 
it on no other evidence but the statement 
made to-night by him. He concluded by 
saying, that he would give his firmest sup- 
port to the Motion made by the hon. mem- 
ber for Lambeth. 

Captain Berkeley believed, that no man 
in that House could give his assent to the 
Bill before them, except he concurred in 
opinion with the noble Lord—that the 
increase of crime in Ireland was somehow 
connected with the existence and growth 
of political associations there. Now he 
had been induced to go over to Ireland 
through motives of amusement, and be- 
came, as he had reason to believe, inti- 
mately acquainted with the habits and 
feelings of the people. In order to es- 
tablish that position, he would mention a 
few facts which happened to him in the 
county of Kilkenny within the last 
three years. During the first part of his 
residence in that country, the amusement 
of fox-hunting, which he occasionally fol- 
lowed, brought him often in contact with 
the people. He was frequently benighted 
in the most dreary and lonely situations, 
and occasionally he lost his way, but he felt 
himself, even when benighted, quite at 
his ease; and never hesitated, nor had 
the least fear, however lonely the place, or 
wretched the hovel, to go up and inquire 
his way to Woodstock, the seat of his 
hospitable and popular friend Mr. Tighe. 
The merely mentioning that he was a friend 
of Mr. Power, of Kilfane, was to himself 
a passport, and a source of immediate 
protection and safeguard. He was sure 
that many Irish Gentlemen in the House 
would bear him out in saying, that there 
was no better landlord or better man in 
Ireland than Mr. Tighe, or a more ge« 
nerous landlord than Mr. Power. He 
would prefer being benighted in Ireland 
at that time, to experiencing the same 
accident in many parts of England. 
This was in 1829. But then came 1830 
and 1831, when the noble Lord now at 
the head of the Woods and Forests vacated 
his seat on account of taking office. Till 
that time agitation had not reached the 
county of Kilkenny; but soon afterwards 
the county was overrun with agitators not 
belonging to the county, who en- 
deavoured to rouse the people to -pe- 
tition for the Repeal of the Union. 
At his former election, the noble Lord 
was drawn in his carriage by the populace 
for ten miles to Thomastown. This was 
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some months before political agitation 
had arrived at any great, height. Now, 
let the House come to consider whether 
political agitation did or did not increase 
crime. When the election came on, those 
who dared to vote for the noble Lord were 
way-laid on their return, by that populace 
who had previously drawn the noble Lord 
in triumph, and were, by them, beaten 
and maimed. Their farming utensils were 
destroyed in the night, and, amongst 
other outrages, a fine orchard of young 
and fruitful trees was cut down. From 
the difference which he saw in the conduct 
of the people, he thought that being out 
Jate at night in the county of Kilkenny 
was no longer safe. He mentioned the 
circumstance to some of his friends, and 
said that, if he were not an Englishman, 
and afraid that they would laugh at him 
for his fears, he would travel with pistols 
in his pockets. They, however, turned 
up their coats, and showed that, with re- 
spect to carrying pistols, they had fore- 
stalled him. Such was, at last, the state 
of the county, that Mr. Power, that most 
popular man, came to him, and requested, 
as a personal favour, that he would not 
follow the hounds, unless the whole of the 
gentlemen were present, for if he did, the 
loss of his (Captain Berkeley’s) life would 
be the consequence. [‘‘ Oh!” from Mr. 
O’Connell.] The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman called out‘‘oh!” If he could 
contradict this statement, let him do so. 
Nor did it end there; for shortly after- 
wards some of Mr. Power’s hounds were 
stoned to death. Did the House think 
that this outrage was committed because 
Mr. Power was a harsher man, or a worse 
landlord than he was formerly? Had he 
then become a worse man or a worse 
landlord? No; but he dared to vote, 
according to his conscience, for the noble 
Lord. He would go further, and say, 
that the tithe question was forced forward 
to assist in achieving the Repeal of the 
Union. He had himself gone into the 
cabins of some of the peasantry, and he 
had asked them, why they supposed that 
those who had recently been their friends 
were now their enemies? The only 
answer he had obtained was, that those 
persons were the enemies of their country, 
and, through those intrigues, the odious 
name of “ Brunswicker” was affixed to 
those who had uniformly voted for Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. He, therefore, 
thought that political agitation had in- 
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creased crime in the county of Kilkenny, 
and elsewhere, and for that reason he 
would give his support to the first reading 
of this Bill. He did so the more es- 
pecially, because the law was made to 
reach those who best knew how to evade 
it. Under less wily agitators, the public 
peace might have been preserved without 
any recurrence to such a measure as this. 
His objections to it were, however, lost in 
the magnitude of the danger. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite might 
raise the storm, but even he, with all his 
ingenuity, might not be able to control its 
ravages, or calculate the extent to which 
its horrors might be carried. 

Mr. Finn said, that as one of the agita- 
tors who had exerted himself on the oc- 
casion referred to by the gallant Member, 
he wished to make a few observations. 
The whole cause of all the proceedings to 
which the gallant Member referred was to 
be traced to the Government itself; and 
their after vengeance was to be accounted 
for by the fact, that the people had, in 
spite of them, elected honest men, and 
not those whom they looked upon, and 
justly looked upon, as the bitter enemies 
of the country. The people wished to 
have nothing to do with those who now 
cajoled Orangemen, and then paid their 
court to Catholics—who at one. time 
praised the loyalty of the yeomanry, and 
then exclaimed against their violence ; 
and what for? Why, to answer their 
own purposes—to secure their own tenure 
of office. The people of Ireland did not 
confide in those who had, in some in- 
stances, been selected to represent them; 
and in the instance to which the gallant 
Member alluded, they did not confide in 
the protégé of the Government. Heknew 
not in what situation the gallant Member 
had gone to Kilkenny, whether fox-hunt- 
ing or shooting. But.it appeared that the 
gallant Member had been there in two 
successive Septembers, even in the parish 
of Graigh, and no attempt was made to 
molest him. But it appeared that that 
most popular nobleman, Lord Duncannon, 
had been opposed. How was he popular? 
At the time to which the gallant Member 
referred, Ministers were doing the same 
thing that they were now attempting to 
do—they were endeavouring to put down 
the country—to prevent the cry for a 
Repeal of the Union—by proclamation ; 
and the consequence was, that from one 
end of Ireland to the other there was a 
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just and a general feeling against them. 
But the gallant Member admitted, that 
up to a certain time, notwithstanding all 
the fears and alarms which had prevailed 
in the county of Kilkenny, still the people 
were so kind that he would rather have 
passed his time there than in many parts of 
England. Why had his feelings upon 
this point changed? Because, said the 
gallant Member, political agitation had 
produced an increase of crime. Now, he 
would prove by an official document, that 
there had been for some years a decrease 
of crime in the county of Kilkenny. By 
a return beginning with the year 1827, 
and ending with the Ist of January, 1832, 
it appeared that the number of persons 
charged with crime, in the county of Kil- 
kenny, in 1827, was 274; -in 1828, 224; 
in 1829, 174; in 1830, 171; in 1831, 
175. This showed a decrease, not an in- 
crease of crime. The gallant Member 
stated, as his opinion, that the tithe ques- 
tion was brought on for the purpose of 
pressing forward the Repeal of the Union. 
Now, they might differ in opinion without 
any want of courtesy, and he could not 
only assure the gallant Member, but he 
believed he could convince him, that he 
was never more mistaken in his life than 
he was on this point. He had been one 
of the most determined advocates for 
Repeal ;‘ and there was not a word which 
he had heard in that House, there was not 
a cheer which had been given within those 
walls, on Irish subjects, that did not more 
and more, show to him the necessity of 
that measure. All the efforts that might 
be exerted to deprive the people of Ireland 
of their just rights must fail. Govern- 
ment might have recourse to gagging 
bills—to putting down the press—to extin- 
guishing the functions of juries—to chan- 
ging the venue; but all would be ineffect- 
ual. . Non meus hic sermo. This was 
not his opinion alone—it was the opinion 
of all who thought rightly on the subject. 
They had heard of 2,000 cases of arson in 
twenty counties in England; they had 
seen a part of the population almost in a 
state of insurrection; but who, under 
these circumstances, ever talked of the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act? 
They were now, however, legislating for 
Ireland; and how different was their con- 
duct, how different the treatment that 
cquntry experienced? But it had 
been long ago, and recently too, well re- 
marked, that justice was never extended 
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to Ireland. If any man, when England was 
placed in the situation which he had de- 
scribed, had advised the introduction of 
such a measure as this, he would either 
have been expelled his country; like 
Charles 10th, or his head would have 
rolled upon a scaffold. He denied, that 
political agitation had occasioned dis- 
turbances ; they arose out of the question 
of tithes. The hon. and gallant Officer 
had accused the agitators of encouraging 
tithe meetings in Kilkenny; but so far 
was that from being the case, that they 
did all in their power to suppress them: 
The tithe meetingsin Kilkenny commenced 
in some arbitrary measures adopted by a 
clergyman, named Doyle, who, with the 
reverend Mr. Macdonell, issued distresses 
against the tenants for tithe to a greater 
amount than they paidofrent. ‘The people 
resisted, and the military were called in to 
the assistance of the parsons. It was in 
consequence of this that the tithe.meet- 
ings commenced; and as soon as’ the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin 
heard of them, he requested him (Mr. 
Finn) to go down to endeavour to pre- 
vent riot or disturbance. At the one, 
the resolutions proposed were of such a 
nature that he subscribed to them; at the 


other, they were of so violent and illegal a 
description, that he declared, unless they 
were withdrawn, he must retire, and his 


suggestion was complied with. This 
showed, on the part of the people, and of 
those who asserted their cause, a desire to 
keep within the pale of the law. So far 
from the tithe question being made use of 
as an auxiliary to the question of repeal, 
he believed that it had been fomented by 
the enemies of the country, for the 
purpose of bringing the people into a 
bloody collusion with the police. 

Mr. Stanley, although he had never 
presented himself to the House with deeper 
feelings of regret and anxiety of mind, yet 
he must also say, that he had never pre- 
sented himself to their attention with a 
more complete expectation and belief that 
if any hon. Gentleman had experienced a 
doubt as to the necessity for the applica- 
tion of some strong or arbitrary measure 
in Ireland for the repression of disturb- 
ance, whether preedial or political in its 
origin, for the protection of life and pro- 
perty, for the maintenance of good order 
and an established government—he said, 
if any Gentleman yet doubted the neces- 
sity for such a measure, he entertained a 
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confident hope that he should be able to 
show that there existed in the present 
state of Ireland not only a necessity for a 
Bill to meet the exigency of the case, but 
that this particular Bill, arbitrary and 
violent in its character as he admitted it 
to be, was called for by imperious neces- 
sity. Whatever the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down might think of the 
character of Gentlemen on the Ministerial 
side of the House—however the hon. 
Member might denounce them as adverse 
to liberty, and inclined towards arbitrary 
measures, he thought he might safely ap- 
peal to the testimony of longer and better 
known political lives than his own, and 
call upon the House to say whether his 
noble and hon. friends around him, and 
who had seats in the other House of Par- 
liament, were likely, on light or trivial 
grounds, rashly or needlessly to interfere 
with the liberty of the subject. He ap- 
pealed not only to the principles of con- 
duct of his friends, long since avowed and 
acted on, but to their proceedings since 
the period of their acceptance of office. 
He appealed not only to their conduct in 
an extension of popular rights, but to the 
course they had taken with respect to lre- 
land itself. Night after night, week after 
week, month after month, had they resist- 
ed the importunities, taunts, and appeals, of 
Gentlemen, who pressed them to adopt 
measures beyond the ordinary power of 
the law with a view to repress disturbance 
in that country. He asked if, in the cases 
of Clare, Galway, or Queen’s County, Mi- 
nisters had shown any desire to go beyond 
the limits of the law, so long as there ap- 
peared a possibility of vindicating the au- 
thority of the law by ordinary means? In 
Clare and Galway, they had attempted to 
enforce the law without calling for addi- 
tional powers, and they succeeded; and 
here he wished to give the gentlemen of 
those counties credit for the manner in 
which they came forward and assisted the 
Government in the enforcement of the 
law. As became them, they put them- 
selves at the head of the population of 
their counties, and met the cry of intimi- 
dation with a bold front; they appeared 
to serve on Petty Juries, and on Grand 
Juries, and took upon themselves the invi- 
dioys task of aiding in the administration 
of justice at a moment when the lower 
class of persons shrunk from a perform- 
ance of their duty—-at a moment when, 
but for the exertions of these Gentlemen, 
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the law could not have been enforced, 
He cast no imputation on the Gentlemen 
of the Queen’s County, who, he admitted, 
had also come forward and served (many 
of them) on Special Juries at the Special 
Commission, when, had they left that duty 
to be discharged by the ordinary Jurors, 
the authority of the law could not have 
been vindicated, nor could the partial 
success which attended. the commission 
have been obtained, nor could convictions 
have been procured. The Ministers never 
thought of overstepping the ordinary 
limits. of the law till the exigency of the 
case required such a deviation from the 
principles of the Constitution as was now 
proposed. Having tried to enforce the 
law in the way before-mentioned in 
Queen’s County, and things having, not- 
withstanding, become worse than before, 
they had no alternative but to ask for ex- 
traordinary powers to repress an extraor- 
dinary evil. He here said openly, without 
regarding whom he might offend by the 
declaration, that the Gentlemen of Kil- 
kenny had shrunk from their duty; that 
they had not placed themselves in the 
front of the battle, nor displayed. that 
degree of zeal and energy that might rea- 
sonably have been expected from them. 
He did not cast an unjust imputation on 
those Gentlemen, when he said, that if 
they had acted with more promptitude 
and vigour, there would have been a better 
chance of repressing the disturbances in 
the outset. But, when those disturbances 
had arrived at such a pitch as they had 
now reached, and when the ordinary 
operations of the law, though applied in 
the most unflinching manner, had failed 
of effect, there was no reason, but the 
contrary, why the King’s Government 
should not step in and say, “ whatever be 
the mischief of establishing a precedent 
for demanding powers beyond the law, it 
is our paramount duty to propose the 
adoption of such a course as we consider 
is calculated to restore and reinforce the 
law to protect life and property, and give 
peace to a distracted country.” He had 
no hesitation in saying, that such was the 
state of things at this moment in Ireland; 
that the resident gentry would: not come 
forward if called on; and he frankly ad- 
mitted, if there existed intimidation and 
alarm amongst them, that the feeling was 
not wholly without foundation, The pic- 
ture which his noble frieod had drawn, 
and which he also.should have to draw; 
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of the state of crime in Ireland, he 
allowed was not uniformly or univer- 
sally applicable to the condition of the 
country at large. On the contrary, 
he confined his statement of its ap- 
plicability, with few exceptions, to the ex- 
tent of the province of Leinster ; not that 
he meant to say there did not exist partial 
disturbances in other parts, but he rested 
the Government’s claim-to further powers 
on the state of that province; and, as in 
asking for extraordinary powers, Ministers 
did not rest their case on the condition of 
the whole of Ireland, but on the state of a 
particular portion of it, so they did not 
seek to apply the required remedy to the 
country at large, but only to that part 
which seemed imperiously to demand its 
application, They asked for powers most 
undoubtedly without limitation, and they 
did so because they meant to act on their 
own responsibility in the application of 
those powers which they considered in- 
dispensable, because they acted on their 
own résponsibility to a reformed Parlia- 
ment, where the sense of the country 
could be fully, fairly, and freely taken, 
and because, while disgraceful outrages 
were committed, while murder, and vio- 
lence, and marauding prevailed through- 
out the country, while bands of strangers 
paraded various districts by night and by 
day, it was impossible to say * here is a 
limit beyond which you do not require 
powers, beyond which you shall not pass 
in the application of the authority intrust- 
ed to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.” 
He feared it would be necessary for him 
to trespass on the attention of the House, 
by reading extracts from the correspond- 
‘ence of many individuals in various parts 
‘of the country, and by detailing the parti- 
culars of several acts of individual out- 
rage, involving peculiarly atrocious shades 
of crime. In adverting to this correspond- 
enee, the statements and opinions con- 
tained in it must be taken as developin 
the views of nameless individuals, as it 
was impossible, for reasons which it was un- 
necessary more explicitly to declare, to lay 
the names of the parties before the House. 
The firstcommunication to which he should 
call their attention was contained in a 
letter from “a Magistrate of Queen’s 
County, and he would, in the first place, 
give the general opinion of the individual 
as to the state of things in his district. 
‘The writer stated— 

* T’am the more anxious, ‘Sir, strongly to 
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express my sentiments upon this subject, bes 
cause I happen to differ in opinion from those 
whose political opposition to the present Go- 
vernment makes them impute the continuance 
of the present state of outrage to the assumed 
imbecility of the liberal principles which are con- 
sidered to actuate the present Ministry. Whilst, 
in my humble view of true liberality, I find that 
the same principle which would duly inquire 
into all rational grievances, and strive to correct 
all undue oppressions, is foremost in its wish 
to resist the worst of all tyrannies, the tyranny 
of misnamed liberty, which, despotic in its 
sway, becomes more terrible, because it is a 
many-headed monster, combining all the dis- 
advantages of autocrat and democrat, to the 
total exclusion of the partial benefits of either. 
I would then, Sir, without yielding ene particle 
of what I trust will be as lasting as I know it 
ta be sincere liberality, urge the Government 
to adopt such strong measures as may bring 
back sacred justice to our Jand, just punish- 
ment to the guilty, just protection to the 
honest ; and, in the present state of things, I 
can assert that the Insurrection Act (with 
whose operations I was somewhat acquainted, 
in the county of Cork) would be a blessing to 
the honest, and a gentler check than they de- 
serve to the lawless; if, indeed, as I fear, it is 
not too late, to apply any last vigorous remedy, 
than the last sad resource of martial law, to the 
present frightful excess of outrage, 
The picture which this gentleman [A cry 
of ‘name, name,” answered by a very gene- 
ral cry of * no, no,” which this gentleman 
gave of the state of things in that part of 
reland, was extremely melancholy, He 
stated the circumstances of one or two 
outrages that had been committed in his 
own neighbourhood, and continued— 


Such outrages, however, are now so com- 
mon, that I merely give this detail, to show 
that any ordinary individual exertion is per- 
fectly futile, if not altogether foolhardy, and 
to take the oceasion of at least performing 
what I consider my duty, in earnestly calling 
the attention of Government to a state of out- 
rage of which this is but a very slight and 
every-day example, but which has already 
attained aheight of organization wholly subver- 
sive of all good order, and has spread a degree 
of too well-founded terror, which drives the 
many to embrace the criminal security which 
alone seems to be left to them of joining the 
lawless crew, whilst the few, who still wish to 
stand aloof, are doing so at the imminent and 
constant peril of their lives, unaided by any 
tangible law, unprotected by any present arm 
of power. I have seen the honest, and here- 
tofore bold peasant, weep like a child, because 
his honest courage only doomed him to de- 
struction ; whilst, on the other hand, the less 
honest scruple not to procure their comparative 
safety, by relinquishing whatever better grace 
they may have left, and joining, always by oath, 
often “y deed, the lawless gang. 
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Since the writer commenced his letter, he 
had heard of a fresh nocturnal outrage in 
his immediate neighbourhood, and of a 
savage murder committed at Stradbally, 
on Mr. Prentice, the steward of a landed 
proprietor in that part+of the country; 
the only crime of the deceased being an 
honest attention to his master’s interests. 
The date of this communication was No- 
vember 14, 1832. The next communica- 
tion he would read was a letter from 
Kilkenny, written by a private gentleman 
to a near relation, and which was never 
intended to be made any public use of. It 
-was this— 


I am sorry to say that the county is in a 
horrible state of excitement, in consequence of 
the unlimited power of our new legislators— 
“ the Whitefeet.” ’s son was visited last 
night by some armed ruffians, who severely 
beat the poor man, because he dared to dig 
my potatoes after the notice to the contrary. 
They desired him to go to his father, and order 
him, on his peril, not to follow any of my cattle 
till the quarter, ground, &c. was settled. They 
then went to several of the t y and ‘swore 
them not to attempt to work ¥erme. I saw 

, with his head tied up, atid the mark ofa 
point of a bayonet in his thigh.’ On the same 
night was severely beaten, and, while on 
his knees, one scoundrel kicked him in the 
throat. 1 saw him yesterday, in bed; he had 
just been blooded by the doctor, and could 
with difficulty speak. The only reason they 
gave was, because he gave up his arms to his 
landlord, and did not keep them for their 
honours. You have no idea of the fright that 
’s family are in; girls crying, and all in 
the greatest consternation and dread of the 
Whitefeet visiting them again, when they are 
certain of being murdered. ’s brother, 
at » was visited a few nights ago, early 
in the evening, and they were not afraid to fire 
several shots so near the police-barracks ! 


The same gentleman, writing to Sir E. 
Blakeney, said, speaking of the demands 
of the Whitefeet— 


I would not comply with their wishes and 
turn off my men to please such incendiaries ; 
I valued my stock, and sent them back to my 
land, where they have been without a herd ever 
since. Now, they have ordered the gate to be 
built up to prevent my cattle going to water ; 
they have beaten the herd and his brother so, 
that their heads were nearly fractured: at the 
same time they were obliged to drive home 
my cattle. They used my nephew’s herd in 
like manner, and also broke his ribs about ten 
days ago, and now the inclosed shows you how 
they have used his son. -All I can say.is, that 
the country is in a state of rebellion, and that 
you will not find a Kilkenny Jury to convict a 
murderer. I am told by a man, who says he 
owes all he is worth to me,-and would be un- 
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grateful if he did not, that there are Juries of 
twelve men sitting on life and death; that they 
issue their orders to the Whitefeet, of whom there 
are thousands sworn to act under them. He 
advises me toact like my neighbours, by letting 
things pass, and not to put my life in danger. 
I could not — him to give information, 
as, he says, he and his family would be mure 
dered. 

The next document he would read was a 
letter from Louth, dated November last, 
and written for the purpose of stating to 
Government the brutal system now most 
prevalent, of beating persons, in various 
parts of the county (Louth), and also of 
throwing large stones into houses at 
night. It went on :— 

A banditti of ruffians, amounting to about 
thirty, broke in the sashes of nine houses, last 
night, on my estate. The occupiers of these 
houses are tenants and labourers of mine, most 
quiet and industrious poor men—in truth, the 
more respectable the man, the more liable is he 
to be attacked. I find that seventy-three panes 
of glass were broken, with many sashes ; some 
doors were injured. I have been in the houses, 
and have seen several stones thrown in, which 
weigh six pounds; and had any of these struck 
the inmates, the consequence might, in all 
probability, have proved fatal. None of the 
offenders can be identified, but could they, 
whoever might give evidence in such a case, 
would be murdered. Such is the existing state 
of society in this unfortunate country, out of 
which every civilized man in lower life is 
escaping to America, who can afford to de- 
part. 

He had another letter, which could. not be 
suspected of exaggeration or mis-state- 
ment; it was from the Lieutenant of the 
county of Louth, Sir Patrick Bellew,:a 
gentleman, who, as every body knew, was 
incapable of making statements of -out- 
rages or disturbances lightly. The com- 
munication was a very recent one; it bore 
date 14th January, 1833, and stated, the 
Magistrates had used every effort to repress 
outrage, but with little or no effect; that 
the combination was too strong for them 
to put it down; that, at a meeting of 
Magistrates, held on the 14th of Decem- 
ber last, the landowners had been called 
on to assist as special constables, in the 
enforcement of the law and the preservation 
of peace, but that, from fear or other 
causes, they had almost all declined. He 
held in his hand another letter from 
Louth, which bore out the previous. state- 
ments. He was aware that, in calling the 
attention of the House to-so many: de- 
tails of offences, he was pursuing:a tedious 
course, but the case did not rest.on the 
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magnitude: or prevalence of one particular 
crime, so much as upon the cumulative 
evidence of a multiplicity of instances of 
outrage and disturbance. The letter last 
mentioned said, that the system of dis- 
order and beating and unlawful meetings 
had proceeded to a frightful extent— 
that the intimidation was such as to 
prevent information from being convey- 
ed to the Magistrates—that in cases 
where fines were inflicted with the alter- 
native of imprisonment, ‘¢ ambassadors” 
were despatched throughout the county 
to collect the amount, and that the 
Magistrates having committed many in- 
dividuals to gaol, as above-mentioned, 
every one of them was enlarged by those 
means. The writer expressed his convic- 
tion that, if effectual measures were not 
resorted to, to put a stop to the proceedings 
of the ruffians who nightly disturbed the 
country, the loss of life and property must 
be immense. The police were indefatig- 
able in their exertions, but even if they 
were ten times more numerous than at 
present, they would not be able to meet 
the evil. Here again was a letter from a 
gentleman of Westmeath, who, after 
alluding to twenty-four outrages commit- 
ted within a very short time, in his own 
neighbourhood, said, that numerous in- 
stances of a similar nature were occurring 
by day and by night; but such was the 
degree of intimidation prevalent, that the 
parties assailed feared to subject them- 
selves to a repetition of violence and out- 
rage by giving information, and they there- 
fore preferred suffering in silence and 
without complaint. The writer never re- 
collected an instance of the apprehensions 
of the peaceable being so much excited 
as at present. He described the outrages 
as being systematic, and the disturbers of 
the peace as being confident of their 
strength. They possessed a large quan- 
tity of arms, which, however, could not 
be discovered in the possession of any one. 
The arms were supposed to be placed 
under the care of a captain, qualified for 
such a trust by his fame in deeds of blood- 
shed and outrage. Under such circum- 
stances there’ was no chance of such a 
person turning approver. When an attack 
on any house or person was contemplated, 
but short notice was given to each indi- 
vidual of the party of assailants, and the 
band being once: formed, nobody was 
allowed to leave it till the matter was con- 
cluded, when the arms were handed over 
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to the Captain, who alone was aware of 
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the place of their deposit. From Kildare, 
Louth, Westmeath, Queen’s County, and 
Kilkenny, he might quote various other 
communications confirmatory of the state- 
ments already made; but as the hon. 
Gentleman who had just addressed the 
House, attributed the outrages to the cir- 
cumstance of Government pressing the 
payment of tithes, under the Bill of last 
Session, he preferred reading a letter from 
the Attorney General for Ireland, on whom 
was devolved the duty of examining into 
the nature of the offences to be tried at 
the approaching circuits, and from this 
letter it would appear how far the hon. 
Member was justified in ascribing the ex- 
isting disturbance to an énforcement of 
the tithe system. The Attorney-General’s 
letter stated, that he had just concluded 
his painful duty of reading the informa- 
tions preparatory to the circuits, and he 
regretted to say, that the offences on the 
Home Circuit» alone equalled all the 
charges thifgaghout the whole country two 
years ago.” Yet this statement, strong and 
striking as it was, conveyed only a partial ex- 
hibition of the facts of the case, and did not 
bring under review the utter demoraliza- 
tion and disorganization of society which 
prevailed. The Attorney-general said, 
that he did not find, in 150 cases, which 
he had gone through, a single one con- 
nected with tithes, nor any instance of the 
person or property of a gentleman being © 
the object of aggression; but the weak, 
the destitute, the poor—labourers, widows, 
humble families-- -in a word, the most de- 
fenceless and unprotected classes, were 
the victims. There were parties who were 
exposed to acts of violence and outrage, 
which made the blood run cold when they 
were recounted, If this was the liberty 
for which gentlemen opposite contend- 
ed—the liberty which the Government 
was charged with infringing—the liberty 
not of doing what was at least harmless 
to others, but of injuring and wronging 
those who were most defenceless and un- 
protected—the liberty of assassination, of 
murder, of midnight burglary and out- 
rage, of determined conspiracy against the 
laws of the land and the well-being of 
society—if, of infringement upon this 
species of ‘liberty Ministers were accused, 
he admitted, that they were indeed most 
guilty; but, if to protect and ensure the 
liberty of the well-disposed and the weak 
—if to maintain the public peace—if ta 
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vindicate the authority of the law—if to 
guard the poor man’s hearth from outrage 
be the duty of a Government, call this a 
coercive, despotic, unconstitutional, and 
arbitrary Bill if you will—designate it 
by what term of reproach you please; but 
he contended, nevertheless, that it was a 
Bill which, far from injuring or destroying, 
went directly to preserve and perpetuate 
liberty in its truest and most genuine cha- 
racter. Talk of the Insurrection Act! 
Why, the Insurrection Act was now in force 
in Ireland, in so far as prohibiting the 
well-disposed from leaving their houses at 
night; and how were they prevented from 
doing so? Through fear of midnight 
marauders and murderers. The Insurrec- 
tion Act was iw foree, but its powers were 
wielded, not against the evil-doer, but 
against the well-doer ; and by whom? By 
an irresponsible authority—not by the Go- 
vernment, but by the Whitefeet; and a 
double aggravation of the grievance was, 
that not only could no man leave his 
house by night without risk of exposing 
his property and family to rapine and out- 
rage, but no man could rest in his bed 
without being disturbed by the apprehen- 
sion, and exposed to the danger of those 
disturbers of the county paying him a 
domiciliary visit for the purpose of putting 
their Insurrection Act in force. His noble 
friend had stated details of outrages suffi- 
cient to justify Ministers in the course they 
had adopted ; but he had stated them in 
the plainest and simplest manner ; and, if 
he (Mr. Stanley) found any thing to com- 
plain of in the speech of his noble friend, 
it was that he had rather understated the 
case, and had not dwelt on all the horrible 
details of those atrocious offences with 
sufficient fulness and force. His noble 
friend had mentioned the murder of Mr. 
Houston, which was attempted to be— 
could he say palliated ?—by an hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, who stated 
the murder not to be an act of a deliberate 
nature, but merely that of a drunken 
labourer, and arising out of an accidental 
quarrel of a moment. Let the House look 
at the account of the murder as given by 
a person on thespot. The official report, 
dated Rathnagan, October 25th, 1832, 
was this— 
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At nine o’clock this morning, an express 
arrived to inform me that the rev. George 
Houston, rector of Feighcullen, had been shot, 
about one hour before, on the road, near his 
own glebe-house, I hastened to the spot, and 
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found the poor old man dead. I seht off exe 
presses for Major Tandy and Captain Hunter, 
The latter has arrived, and we hourly expect 
the former, when an inquest will be held. We 
have a man in custody, who I have evety 
1eason to think was the assassin, and against 
whom I hope to be able to bring proof to con- 
vict. Mr. Houston was a most inoffensive, 
quiet man, and guilty of no crime, but that of 
collecting his tithes, which were his only sup- 
port; he was nearly eighty years of age. ft 
was signed by E. S. Townshend, 

This atrocious and brutal murder which had 
been committed in mid-day was no act of 
drunken irritation or violence. He had 
here the letter of a gentleman, present at 
the time, and who had been obliged to 
leave the country through fear of sharing 
in the same fate, He stated that a notice 
had been sent months before to Mr. 
Houston, beginning ‘“ Rev. Sir,” and 
telling him thatif he did not discharge his 
servant-boy, he might mark the conse- 
quence; the notice-writer disclaimed any 
wish to harm him or his;. yet, in the next 
sentence informed him, that if he did not 
do as he was desired, death should be his 
doom. There were some circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity in the murder of this 
inoffensive and aged man. -After he had 
been murdered, no one could be prevailed 
on to assist in carrying the corpse into the 
house ; and when Mrs. Houston, rendered 
frantic by the scene, went on her knees, 
entreating the people present to assist the 
narrator of the circumstances and the 
maids in bringing the body in, they met 
the request not only with a refusal, but 
with jeers and mockery. During the night 
there were illuminations to celebrate an 
event at which the people could mot con- 
ceal their brutal and savage joy ; and, to 
add insult to injury, they kept up a series 
of runaway knocks at the door. This ad- 
dition of savage insult to atrocious injury 
—this violation of the house of death— 
this brutal attack on the feelings of a 
widow, made so by a recent act of atrocious 
and brutal assassination—ialk to me of 
this being a drunken outrage—this a crime 
to palliate or pass over lightly—this an 
offence for an hon. and learned Gentleman 
to—he would not say vindicate, for this 
combination of atrocity could not be vin- 
dicated, but it was to be palliated, slightly 
passed over, under the poor pretence of 
intoxication. Why here was another case 


‘which his noble friend had briefly read. to 


the House, and which had occurred in the 
county of Wexford, Before he proceeded, 
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further with the narrative, he paused to do | 
justice to the county of Wexford, and to 
his hon. friend on the third bench above 
him, and the Gentlemen who acted with 
him, two of whom were Members of the 
House. The firmness of their resistance 
at the first outbreak of disorder in Wex- 
ford had mainly contributed to preserve 
the county in tranquillity, and protect the 
interests of teal liberty, by affording 
security to the community, and warding 
off the necessity for the operation of this 
act. He returned to the letter. It was 
dated Taghmon, November 23rd, 1832, 
and said :-— 

I beg to inform you, that about eleven 
o’clock on last night, an armed party, of about 
twenty-five men, set fire to, and attacked the 
house of Edward Maddocks, of Townferney, 
in the barony of Bauley, where sub-constables, 
Fife and Wright, were stationed to protect a 
thatched house, by a Magistrate’s order. To 
save themselves from being burned to death 
they went Out of the house, when the ruffians 
fired at, and murdered the following persons— 
namely, sub-constable Wright, who died 
almost instantly; Edward Maddocks, his 
daughter, and wife, who lived about two hours ; 
one of his sons, who received two balls in the 
chest, is still alive, but no hopes are entertained 
of his recovery. A man, named John Red- 
mond, who was dispossessed about three years 
ago of Maddocks’ land, is charged, on the 
dying declaration of Mrs. Maddocks, as being 
one of the party. This letter was signed by 
the chief constable, W. F. Coghlan. 

Here was a case in which an armed band 
of assassins surrounded a house, set it on 
fire; and when the miserable wretches 
within the dwelling attempted to escape 
from the flames, brutally and deliberate- 
ly murdered them. Was he to go item 
by item through this long catalogue 
of crimes, or need he do more than say, 
that of all the murders recounted this 
night up to the present hour, not one had 
been punished—a fact which carried with 
it a brand of disgrace to a state of society 
claiming to be one of civilization. The 
hon. member for Kilkenny had said, that 
there were now few committals compared 
with former years. Had the hon. Member 
told him that there was also comparatively 
dittle crime at present, it would have been 
‘a subject for congratulation; but when, 
with increased outrages, the committals 
were diminished, it was a proof that the 
law as it stood was not sufficient to check 
these wrongs. He was told that, at the 
late sessions for Kilkenny, there was not a 
single case, Did this prove the freedom of. 
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the county from outrage? No: but it 
proved the feeling of intimidation, the 
want of confidence in the administration 
of the law, and in the execution of justice, 
which rendered it necessary for the injured 
to suffer in silence, lest greater sufferings 
or even death should be their doom. He 
would not go further through the details of 
particular offences of the disgusting cata- 
logue, but with reference to the gross 
amount of crime, and its increase in the 
province of Leinster within the last four 
years, he should say a few words. The 
increase of which he spoke did not consist 
in robberies, which might arise from dis- 
tress, but in burglarious attacks on houses, 
and robberies of one peculiar description— 
he meant robberies of arms—arms, which 
were at once the object of those nightly 
plunderings, and the means of fresh depre- 
dation and outrage. The number of bur- 
glaries and attacks on houses in the last 
three months of the years 1829, 1830, 
1831, and 1832, were as follow :—In 
1829, thirty-nine; in 1830, ninety-four ; 
in 1831, 251; and in 1832, 530. The 
number of crimes of assault in the same 
periods respectively were, in 1829, forty- 
five; in 1830, fifty-four; in 1831, eighty- 
nine; and in the last three months of 
1832, 235. Embracing the totals of 
crimes of every description committed in 
Leinster during the same periods, the re- 
sult was—in 1829, 300; in 1830, 499; 
1831, 814; in 1832, 1,513. Such was 
the general state of crime during the last 
four years in the three last months of each 
year. Was it on the decline at present? 
He regretted to say, that such was by no 
means the case; on the contrary, the 
month of January, as compared with the 
preceding month of December, showed a 
frightful increase of offence. But first he 
must observe, that in the three last months 
of 1832, crime was fivefold the amount of 
the like period in 1829. Of the three 
last months of 1832, December was the 
heaviest in point of offences, the number 
being 597 ; but in the month of January, 
just elapsed, the crimes amounted to 1,094, 
from which it appeared that, in the single 
month of January alone, the offences were 
more than three times as numerous as were 
the crimes committed in a space of three 
months three years ago; or nine times as 
many as were committed in one month at 
that period. It might be thought, per- 
haps, that in this aggregate of numbers, 
there were many crimes of a light and 
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trivial description, and that many trifling 
cases were brought before the police, which 
were not worthy of coming under the 
consideration of the House. He could, 
however, produce a mass of details, were 
he not afraid of wearying the House, which 
would remove that impression; but it 
would be sufficient to take at random one 
of the monthly reports of the state of crime 
in any of the counties he had mentioned. 
He would take the report for January last, 
of the state of crime in the county of 
Kildare, which he did not select as one of 
peculiar atrocity ; on the contrary, it did 
not stand in the first or second rank of 
crime; but he took it, because it happened 
to be more conveniently drawn up, and 
because it would enable him to show hon. 
Members that he was dealing fairly when 
he spoke of the multitude of offences 
which had been increasing. The list stood 
thus, on the 2nd January :— 


Extracts from Chief Constables’ Reports. 


January 2.—At night, two cows, the pro- 
perty of James Barry, were maliciously houghed 
on the lands of Carrigan, Barony of Kilrea, 
in such a manner as to cause their death, and 
a third slightly injured. 

3.—At night, a horse, the property of Capt. 
Radcliffe, was stolen from the lands of Curry- 
hill, Barony of Clane. 

4.—At night, an armed party entered the 
house of Mr. Smith, at Rosmore Lodge, on 
the Curragh, and robbed him of a fowling- 
piece. On leaving the place they fired a shot ; 
they then proceeded to Mr, Martin’s, of Rath- 
bride, and robbed him of two guns; thence to 
Mr. Davis’s, of the same neighbourhood, and 
deprived him of his arms. 

5.—At night, a rick of hay, the property of 
Mr. Holt, of Sallins, was maliciously set fire 
to; but being timely discovered, the fire was 
extinguished before any serious damage was 
done. 

6.—At night, two men, named Ryan, were 
most violently assaulted and dreadfully beaten 
by an armed party, on the high road at Knock- 
bounce, beyond the town of Killcullen. 

9.—At night, an armed party entered the 
house of a farmer, named Brohill, on the lands 
of Youghall, near Kildare, and shot him dead, 
after which they beat his brother severely ; 
every exertion has been made to discover the 
assassins as yet without effect. 


He must here do justice to the people of 
Kildare. The person shot (in this last in- 
stance) was a tenant of the Duke of Lein- 
ster, whose name stood at the head of the 
subscriptions, which were immediately set 
on foot, to offer a reward for the apprehen- 
sion of the offenders, and that list, he was 
happy to say, was swelled by the con- 
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tributions of the farmers, who offered their 
half-crowns, and shillings, and sixpences. 
But while he thus did only justice to the 
people of Kildare, he was obliged to add, 
that hitherto the murderers had not been 
detected. 


On the same night that this murder took 
place, an armed party went to the houses of 
two farmers, named Holligan, also to that of a 
widow Curry, on the tend of Mr. Rice, and 
searched for arms, without effect. 

Same night, an armed party robbed the 
steward of John Cassedy, esq., who resides at 
Ellistown, near Rathangard, of a gun. 

12.—About seven o’clock in the evening, 
the driver of one of the steam navigation 
boats, on arriving near Sallins, from Dublin, 
was fired at by a party, fortunately without 
effect, the driver having run off, these fellows 
cut the horse and also the harness, 

13.—About nine o’clock at night, the houses 
of one Bernes, and a widow Dobbyn, near 
Sallins, were entered by an armed party, who 
robbed the former of a gun. 

14.—At night, the house of Christo. Ken- 
nedy, of Miltown, was entered by two men, 
who attempted to strangle him, by putting a 
rope round his neck ; however, on Kennedy’s 
making a spirited resistance, the assailants 
ran off, leaving the rope behind them. 

At night, an armed party visited the house 
of one Brahin, at the Cochbridge, Barony of 
Clane ; but not succeeding, they swore him as 
to whether he had arms or not. 

15.—At night, the dwelling-house of W. 
Batt, Esq., a retired navy officer, at Bray, 
Barony of Kelkea, was entered by a numerous 
party, who robbed him of a case of pistols, a 
detonating fowling-piece, and some ball cart- 
ridges. They, however, returned the fowling- 
piece in the course of an hour. This gang 
fired several shot before they left the place, 


Same night, the dwelling-house of Mr. Holt, 
of Carberry, was attacked by an armed party, 
who ordered him to discharge a servant man 
next day, which he did. They then demanded 
that a friend of Mr. Holt’s, who they said, was 
in the house, should be surrendered up to them 
to be shot; for having, as they said, voted 
against Mr. O’Connell at the last Dublin 
election. 


A heavy penalty to pay, observed the 
right hon. Gentleman, for the exercise of 
the elective franchise. 


He then continued reading — 


Onthe 16th atone o’clock, a lumber-boat, the 
property of Messrs. Daly and Connory, of Dub- 
lin was maliciously sunk in the Grand Canal, 
near Monastereven, by nine men, who beat the 
master severely. Part of the cargo was in- 
jured. 

18.—At night, an armed party went to the 
house of Matthew Donaghan, near the Bull- 
ting, Barony of Connel, and demanded arms 
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not succeeding, they put Donaghan on his 
knees, and threatened to shoot him ; they then 
proceeded to the house of Patrick Flood, of 
the same place, and warned him against dis- 
possessing any of his tenants; thence to a 
respectable farmer, named Laurence Dowling, 
and beat him severely, without assigning any 
cause. 

19.—Between the hours of seven and eight 
o’clock,'as Miss Chamberlain was on her way to 
Maynooth, she was stopped by five men, within 
a mile of the town, who dragged her off the 
jaunting-car, and searched her pockets for 
money. ; 

20.—Two young lads went to the house of 
Mr. Exshaw, at Hybla, near Monastereven, 
(who was sick at the time), and on demanding 
his arms, they were handed a gun, a blunder- 
buss, and a pistol, by his steward. 

Same day, the house of James Jexton, game~ 
keeper to the Marquess of Drogheda, was en- 
tered by an armed party, who beat him and 
his father severely, and robbed him of a gun. 
This is the third outrage of the kind committed 
on Jexton. 

At night, a lumber-boat belonging to Messrs. 
Daley and Carney was maliciously sunk in the 
Grand Canal, near Sallen’s, by some person 
or persons, who bored holes in the keel and 
sides. 

21.—The party at Lyons apprehended Peter 
M‘Grath, a boatman, for having violently 
assaulted Andrew Casey; and, on_ being 
brought before Lord Cloncurry, he was com- 
mitted to gaol. 

At night, two sheep, the property of Mr. 
Birchall, were killed on the lands of Grangeby, 
Barony of South Naas, and the carcases carried 
away. 

Same night, the house of John M‘Dermott, 
of Ardhill, Barony of Carberry, was attacked 
by an armed party, who broke the door and 
windows. On entering they searched M‘Der- 
mott, and finding a poor blind woman con- 
cealed under a bed, they beat her in such a 
manner that her life was despaired of. 

22.—At night, a party of Whitefeet entered 
the house of Mr, Byrne, of Kilrash Barony, 
of East Ophaly, and robbed him of a gun ; 
they then proceeded to the house of one 
Mahon, of the same place; but on his giving 
the alarm to his workmen, they ran away. 

24.—At night, an armed party broke into 
the house of Andrew Toole, of Ballynagis, 
and barony of East Narraugh, beat him severely, 
and ordered him to give up fifteen acres of 
land to the former occupier, and smashed his 
windows as they went away. They then pro- 
ceeded to the house of Michael Hefferman, of 
Rathsella, and beat him and one of his sons 
severely ; searched for arms, without success. 

25.—In the evening, a well-armed party 
went to the house of a farmer, named Maher, 
at Lucken, barony of East Ophaly, and ordered 
him-to, give up some land, on pain of death; 
thence to the houses of two brothers, named 
Cullin, of same place, and ordered them to 
give up land also, 
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At night, a house, belonging to Dr. Carter, 
of Castledermot, was maliciously burnt near 
the town, 

Same night, an armed party went to the 
house of Edward Doran, of Hartland, and 
posted a notice on his gate, ordering him to 
take his work from a smith, named Clare. 

27.—An armed party went to the house of 
a respectable farmer, named Kelly, of Dunaney, 
near Kildangan, and demanded his arms, 
which, being refused, one of the gang snapped 
a pistol at Mr. Kelly, who returned the fire, 
and wounded one of the fellows in the face, 
upon which they went away. 

At night, an armed party went to the house 
of a poor man, named Kagan, at Cherryfield, 
and having placed him on his knees, swore 
him not to harbour strangers. 

29.—At night, the house of Daniel Donelly, 
at Miltown, was attacked by an armed party, 
who demanded entrance; but Donelly having 
placed himself at the door, with a pitchfork in 
his hand, they went away. 

These details related to a county, con- 
tinued the right hon. Gentleman, in 
which the outrages were comparatively 
light; but he read them in order to 
show the character of the outrages, 
from whence the House might see that 
they were not of the nature of those. 
which are occasioned by distress; they 
were not acts of robbery, but acts of 
violence and intimidation, and offences of 
an insurrectionary character, committed by 
night, and for the purpose of showing 
that prohibiting the being out at night, 
which was an object of this Bill, was one 
of the most effectual guards against such 
conduct. Great stress had been laid upon 
the difficulty of proving cases of violence 
offered to jurors. He admitted that, under 
the circumstances, the cases were very 
few ; at the same time, if all would speak 
out, it would be found that there was the 
greatest possible reluctance in every part 
of Ireland to appear as jurors, or to take 
any part in a criminal trial. In regard to 
jurors, he admitted there were few in- 
stances of violence and intimidation; but, 
in regard to witnesses and prosecutors, he 
had papers now before him, the contents 
of which would take up too much time to 
lay before the House, but which showed 
such a mass of intimidation, that no man, 
he thought, could hesitate to give his 
assent to almost any measure that would 
put a stop to it. When an hon. Gentle- 
man said, that there was no act of violence 
against Jurors, except in the county of 
Kilkenny, he could not admit that. Here 
was a letter from a gentleman, who stated 





that even the respectable classes were 
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unwilling to attend as jurors. He had 
letters from persons who were on the trial 
at Carrickshaugh, which showed the con- 
sequence of acting against the popular 
feeling. One writet said, that an impres- 
sion had gone abroad that he had wished 
for a conviction, and that in consequence 
his life was not safe, and he had been 
obliged to leave the country, only because 
he would not consent to abandon his duty 
as a juror, in a prosecution connected 
with the tithes. He had with him similar 
statements from all quarters, from persons 
placed in the same unfortunate circum- 
stances. One and all had been compelled 
either to retire from their homes, or to 
submit to protection and surveillance, for 
no other crite than having done their 
duty as jurors, On the other hand, a 
gentleman on the Jury had been supposed 
to have been desirous of giving a verdict 
the other way; a large body of persons 
assembled to cut his corn for him, and 
when a relation of this gentleman had a 
civil process, in the county of Waterford, 
and witnesses were about to attend the 
trial, threatening notices were issued that 
no one should dare to give evidence against 
any individual related to the patriotic gen- 
tleman who had defended the brave boys 
of Catrickshaugh. Would any one say 
that this was not intimidation? Would 
not a timid man, under such circum- 
stances, consult his own ease by declining 
to act as a juror, rather than incur the 
danger of appearing in the box? There 
was the case of a person of the name of 
Allen, who was summoned as juror, and 
who made an affidavit, that if he served 
on a certain trial, and convicted the per- 
son, he should do it at the hazard of his 
life. This affidavit was admitted by the 
Court, and the individual was éxcused 
ftom appeating. And what had happened 
to him since — he was pretty sure it 
was the same person—he was a miller? 
He (Mr. Stanley) held a report in his 
hand, to which he would beg to call the 
attention of the House; it was an extract 
from a letter from the county of Kilkenny, 
dated 7th September, 1832 :— 

The house of an opulent miller, of the name 
of Allen, was attacked, about two o’clock in 
the morning of Wednesday, by an armed 
patty, who attempted to force an entrance, but 
who, finding the doors strongly barred, and 
having been shot at by Mr. Allen, from an 
upper window, retreated, after discharging 
their arms at the windows of the rooms occu- 
pied by his family, calling out at the same time: 
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“ Here’s Carrickshock for you.’ Nine balls 
entered the windows, and three were found 
lodged in the bedsteads occupied by Mr. 
Allen’s children; the rise of ground at the back 
of the house, having placed the assailants 
nearly on a level with the windows; a notice 
was left with a person in a neighbouring cot- 
tage, who was sworn to deliver it to Mr, 
Allen, relating to some land, and to his having 
deserted the heroes of Carrickshock at their 
trial; Mr. Allen having made an affidavit to 
be exempted from the Jury, on the ground of 
intimidation. 


He would avail himself of this opportunity 
to state, that numerous notices. were posted 
in the neighbouring villages, written by 
schoolmasters and others, being persons of 
education, against the payment of tithes. 
(‘* Hear, hear,” from Mr. O'Connell). Did 
the hon. and learned Gentleman gratify 
his hatred to the Established Church by 
availing himself of this notice, in such a 
catalogue of crime, because the word 
tithes appeared, in order to raise a paltry 
cheer, as if tithes only were concerned ? 
He would add, to give the House a com- 
plete and accurate notion on this subject, 
that, at Kilkenny, persons summoned as 
jurors, were called three times, and on 
pain of fines from 102. to 50/., and it was 
not till the third call, when the fine of 502. 
would have been imposed, that a Jury 
could be impanelled. A gentleman wrote 
to the Government, in January, 1833, that 
he could not attend to the next assizes; 
that he cared not what fine was imposed ; 
he knew what the consequence would be 
if he did. It was the boast of the prisoners 
that the Juries dared not find them guilty. 
That was the state of things in Kilkenny, 
and in many parts of the province of 
Leinster, and yet it was said, there was 
no violence or obstruction of the ordinary 
course of the law! From Queen’s County, 
he held in his hand a return, with the par- 
ticulars of which he would not trouble 
the House, but which contained the names 
and the circumstances of those persons 
who, in consequence of their attendance, 
either as prosecutors, witnesses, or jurors, 
had been subjected to such a degree of 
violence or intimidation, as to be com- 
pelled either to leave their houses, and 
some to leave the country entirely—or, at 
all events, to place themselves under the 
protection of the police. From this list, it 
appeared, that no less than six-and-twenty 
individuals, most of them with families, 
had been compelled to leave the country, 
in consequence of having prosecuted 
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Whiteboy offenders within the period of 
the return, which was limited to a single 
year; and that two-and-twenty persons, 
in addition, had afforded to them, at the 
present moment, constabulary safe-guards 
fot their protection from nightly outrage. 
That the House might not suppose that 
these precautions were ecesenapat he 
would take the liberty of reading a letter, 
dated Athy, February, 1833. The writer 
said— 

I have seen very many of the grand and 

petty jurors, who attended at the Special Com- 
missions, and at the last assizes, obliged to 
carry fire-arms for their personal protection, 
while attending on the courts. 
The writer then enumerated a number of 
cases of intimidation and violence offered 
to jurors and prosecutors; and concluded 
by saying, that in many instances he was, 
as a Magistrate, refused by respectable 
proprietors of coaches, caravans, &c., 
conveyances for the witnesses; they al- 
leging, that if they did so, their carriages 
would be broken by the mob; and he 
added— 

.I was actually compelled to send carriages 
all the way from Dublin to Maryborough, to 
bring the witnesses up from that town. 

In the case of the murder of a person 
named Joyce, already adverted to by his 
noble friend, so very few persons attended 
to make a Coroner’s Jury, that it was ne- 
cessary to get policemen to make up the 
number required , and even then it was 
necessary'to call for the military to protect 
the proceedings. The Magistrate from 
whom lie received the information added, 
that a state of terror still existed, so that 
the gentry were even afraid to give inform- 
ation of the Whitefeet notices they re- 
ceived« He was borne out in his opinion 
by the statement of respectable Magis- 
trates, that such was the state of terror 
which existed in Ireland, that the gentry 
were afraid of the notices served on them, 
dreading attacks on their houses when 
these notices were served; and, in some 
cases, he understood, arms were actually 
kept in their houses in order to be deliver- 
éd to the Whitefeet, to gain their good 
will, The right hon. Gentleman then read 
a number of other ‘cases of intimidation. 
A farmer of Ardagh, who had given evi- 
dence against two persons for assembling 
to get arms, who were transported for 
seven years, was threatened, and obliged 
to quit his farm. In the county of Louth, 
there were two cases, one of a witness, the 
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other of a prosecutor in tithe-cases, whose 
houses were attacked. In Tipperary county, 
a notice had been stuck up, ordering no 
person to deal with a witness of the name 
of Little. The writer of a letter, which’ 
the right hon; Gentleman read, stated that, 
in consequence of hearing that there was 
a man at Kilkenny capable of giving tes- 
timony, he summoned him; the man re- 
fused to come, and he committed’ him to 
Carlow gaol. This (the right hon: Gen- 
tleman remarked) was rather against 
English law, but there was a special law 
which warranted it in Ireland, The man 
said, he would tell the truth if he could 
see his priest. The writer sent to the 
reverend gentleman, and the man then 
consented to appear at the trial. In the 
case of the murder of Mr. Houston, a re- 
port had been made to him, which stated 
that there was a Coroner and no Jury; 
for all the farmers, except two or three, 
left their houses, in order to avoid serving 
on the Jury. In the Queen’s County, a 
person had been threatened for registering’ 
his freehold. The right hon. Gentleman 
mentioned a variety of other cases, and 
observed, he would not delay the House 
further in reading instances of intimida- 
tion; he thought he had substantiated a 
case, to show that not only was there a 
system of violence and outrage, but that it 
was an organized system of violence and 
outrage, acting on a combined and system- 
atic plan, against which the law, as it now 
existed afforded no adequate protection,and 
that some new measure was necessary to 
protect life and property. The Committee of 
last year, moved for by Sir Henry Parnell 
although they recorded their opinion that 
the law, when rigorously administered, was 
adequate to put down outrages, expressed 
in the strongest manner its conviction of 
the necessity of strengthening the existing 
law. ‘In adverting,’ they observed, ‘ to 
‘the late mischievous associations in the 
‘ Queen’s County, under the name of 
‘ Whitefeet, and the frequent recurrencé 
‘ of similar associations in other parts of 
‘Ireland, the Committee, although im. 
‘ pressed with the strongest disinclination 
‘ to recommend any new law, which should 
‘in any degree be a departure from the 
‘established constitutional rule of law, 
‘when they see by experience so much 
‘ crime has been committed, and so much 
‘ injury sustained from time to time from 
‘ these associations, are of opinion a law 


‘ might be passed which, without being ia 
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* anydegree a departure from the principles 
‘ of the Constitution’ [‘‘ Hear, hear,” from 
the Opposition Benches|—That cheer came 
too soon ‘ would enable the Executive 
‘Government to put into force the ad- 
* ministration of justice more speedily, and 
‘at less expense, than can be done at 
‘ present. Though the ordinary and regu- 
‘ lar laws have been found sufficient to put 
‘ down the various Whiteboy associations, 
‘ which have, from time to time, existed, 
* it is equally true that, in every instance, 
‘every association has made itself com- 
‘ plete master of the county where it has 
‘‘been formed, and committed all kinds of 
‘ crimes and enormities with impunity for 
‘ a considerable period before the enforce- 
* ment of the powers of the law has pro- 
‘duced a remedy.’ They considered the 
delay attending a Special Commission an 
evil, and they recommended a more sum- 
mary remedy. What was the cure they 
recommended? Before he adverted to it, 
he would read an extract of Mr. Barring- 
ton’s evidence :— 


Can you state what means are taken by these 
gangs to propagate these systems, as you have 
given the committee to understand that there 
is a willingness on the part of the peasantry 
to commit crime?—I do not wish the com- 
mittee to understand any such thing: I believe 
the greater number join through terror and 
necessity, from the kind of ouses they inhabit, 
and the retired situation in which they are 
placed. The parties to the murder of Mr. 
Blood went to the houses of many poor farm- 
mers to compel them to go with them. Some 
of these farmers told me, that they were de- 
lighted to hear of their execution; they said so 
secretly, knowing I would not disclose it: 
they frequently made them join when they 
went out at night. Captain Rock (the man 
Dillane, whom I have alluded to) told me that 
he had been obliged to threaten to fire at bis 
own men to make them attack a heuse. 

What are the means by which they exercise 
these systems of intimidation over the lower 
orders ?—By going to their houses at night, and 
swearing them to join, and be ready whenever 
they may ‘be called on to take arms or to 
attack houses. If they refuse, or their wives 
and families should in any way prevent them, 
they were formerly carded, but latterly wound- 
ed or flogged, or some other punishment in- 
flicted on them. 

Is punishment nearly certain to follow the 
non-execution of what is ordered to be done ‘ 
~—Most certainly ; and the consequence is, the 
whole peasantry of a county, not having 
any means of resistance, are obliged to join. 
When this system commences, the whcle 
county is soon in a flame, if it is not discovered 
and instantly checked, 
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A magistracy, however vigilant, could 
scarcely succeed in putting down outrages 
conducted upon such a system as this, by 
the ordinary exercise of the law. He 
would next read an extract from the evi- 
dence of the Rev. Mr. O’Connor, a Roman 
Catholic Clergyman, a gentleman who had 
had ampleopportunities of making himself 
acquainted with the peasantry, and who 
was, perhaps, as well informed concerning 
their dispositions and habits as any man. 
in the country. 


Dothey endeavour, by force and by intimida- 
tion, to obtain what they wish to have done ?— 
They generally first serve a notice, and ifthat is 
not obeyed violence follows : this notice is ac- 
companied generally with a picture of a coffin 
orsome emblem ofdeath, and they write,that if 
they do not do what they require within a cer- 
tain time, to prepare their coffin. 

Has this been done indiscriminately on Ca- 
tholic farmers as well as on Protestants ?—I 
believe, if there is any preference: given, the 
Catholics get more notices ; the Whitefeet are 
most liberal people, for they make no distine- 
tion between Catholic and Protestant. 

Are not the punishments they inflict, in case 
of disobedience to their orders, of the greatest 
atrocity-—assassination, &c.?—Yes; generally 
beating, which sometimes ends in death. 

How does it happen that these violences 
make so much progress ? Is it because the laws 
are not sufficient to put them down, that they 
are not checked?—I cannot account for it 
otherwise than by saying, the people are afraid 
to give information ; they bear with the injury 
for fear they should be murdered if they give 
information. 

The dread of punishment for giving inform- 
ation prevails to such an extent as to render 
the laws inoperative ?—Not entirely inopera- 
tive, because they have been executed in many 
instances. 

But inoperative in the first instance, until 
the system gained a great height, and has estab- 
lished itself generally ?—Yes ; it has establish- 
ed its empire over the whole county. 

And what is the remedy proposed by the 
Members of the Committee, who did not 
wish to go beyond the Constitution? Why, 
they recommended the principal enact- 
ments contained in this Bill, that persons 
should not be out at night, and that domi- 
ciliary visits should be authorized to ascer- 
tain if any were out. The Report embodied 
the evidence of several persons, showing 
clearly and distinctly that it ‘was the 
anxious wish of many defenceless persons 
to have such a protecting law as that now 
proposed. Before he proceeded, he should 
trouble the House with two or-three com- 
munications he had received during the 
last three or four days from Ireland, ‘The 
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right hon. Gentleman then read a petition 
of certain individuals who stated that they 
had taken possession of a farm, that they 
were awoke in two or three nights after 
they came, and forced out of their farm, 
escorted by armed men, and threatened 
with death if they returned. The widow of 
Mr. Marun, who had been murdered, was 
the object of another attack. Mrs. Marun 
had acted with singular humanity towards 
her tenantry since the death of her hus- 
band, yet she was obliged to have recourse 
to the police to protect herself and her 
property. Another case occurred only 
two or three days ago, a murder in the 
county of Monaghan, but not one of 
peculiar atrocity. Another case occurred 
in Kilkenny, on the 22nd of February, and 
the circumstances showed strongly the 
lawless state of the county. The right 
hon, Gentleman read a report which stated 
that an action had taken place between 
Major Brown and a party of Whitefeet, 
who occupied a hill, and before they 
could be dislodged, they wounded a sub- 
constable mortally and another slightly. 
Another case was in the county of Cavan, 
in which a party of revenue police had 
been attacked, and twelve or fourteen 
shots were fired at them. Another case 
was communicated by the managers of the 
United Steam Company on the Royal 
Canal. The report of the directors, in 
the enumeration of other outrages com- 
mitted on their property, proceeded to 
state, that there were six large boats 
with valuable cargoes of grain, flour, &c., 
on board, which had been on their way in 
the canal to Dublin, for the purpose of 
the said cargoes being sent over to Liver- 
pool —that they were stopped in their 
passage in the Shannon—that, in the 
open day, a large body of people seized 
them—that the men employed in navigat- 
ing them were compelled to desist from 
doing so at the peril of their lives, and 
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at least 600 individuals, thus affording 
subsistence to a large number of in- 
dustrious families—that the trade which 
the company established by means of this 
inland navigation was productive of great 
good to Ireland, but that its exertions 
were now effectually paralyzed and alto- 
gether defeated by those illegal combina- 
tors—that they could not employ men in 
Opposition to their commands, and that, 
in fact, they could not dismiss an indi- 
vidual from their employment, even for the 
grossest misconduct, if those illegal com- 
binators did not approve of their doing so; 
in short, they stated that their lives and 
properties would be endangered by any 
such free exercise of their lawful authority. 
The gentlemen to whom this report was 
addressed constituted a company, consist- 
ing of 600 of the most respectable and 
influential merchants and traders in the 
city of Dublin; and they stated, that it 
was absolutely impossible for them to con- 
tinue those efforts, to carry on that naviga- 
tion, from which Ireland had already 
derived such great advantage, and that 
they must give up their trade, unless 
something was done to restore peace and 
tranquillity in the country. He had re- 
ferred to those facts—facts that had oc- 
curred within the last few weeks, he 
might almost say the last few days, in 
Ireland—to show that crime was not, as 
it might be supposed, or, as it might be 
asserted, diminishing, or at all decreasing 
there. He would now proceed to another 
and a most important question, directly 
arising out of the statement which he had 
felt it his duty to make to the House. 
After making that statement, which he 
was ready to admit was a tedious one; 
but which it was necessary to lay before 
the House in justification of the line of 
conduct adopted in this instance by his 
Majesty’s Government—having done that, 
he would now proceed to address himself 


were obliged to fly—that a large quantity | to the question as to the necessity of intro- 
of property which the directors estimated ducing some strong powers, beyond those 
at upwards of 10,000/. in amount, and | given by the present law of the land, for 
which was of a peculiarly perishable | the purpose of establishing the tranquillity 


nature, was thus left to destruction—that 
the company, which by the trade it had 
established, was really conferring the most 
valuable advantages upon the country, 


was thus interrupted in its operations— | 


that it was impossible to induce men, 
even by the offer of double wages, to act 
in opposition-to the commands of those 
combinators—that the company employed 





of Ireland; and without entering into the 
particular details of the measure proposed 
—which his Majesty’s Ministers were not 
then called upon to do, and which they 
would not be able to do at such a stage of 
the Bill, without entering into the minutiz 
of a bill thus rather unusually subjected 
to a discussion upon its first reading, of 
which discussion, however, he did not, 
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looking at the character and the importance 
_ of the measure, complain—without doing 
that, he should proceed to discuss the 
expediency and necessity of adopting such 
a measure at the present moment. The 
Select Committee of last year, in their 
Report upon the state of Ireland, recom- 
mended, undoubtedly, that the Insurrec- 
tion Act should beso far put into force as 
to prohibit persons from being out at 
night, and to render it an offence to be so 
out; and they also recommended the 
establishment, to the fullest extent, of 
that system of domiciliary visits which it 
was now proposed to establish: they 
recommended the establishment of it, un- 
doubtedly, subject to certain checks, and 
he (Mr. Stanley) was not the person to 
object to such checks; but he would 
maintain, that the establishment of such 
a ‘system was absolutely necessary to 
enforce the practice of keeping persons 
at home: in ‘their houses at night, in the 
disturbed districts. But what was the 
tribunal before which the Committee of 
last’ year proposed ‘that those offences 
should be tried? Before a tribunal con- 
sisting of the Magistrates of the neigh- 
bourhood, sitting at Quarter Sessions, and 
that Court, it suggested, should be em- 
powered to sit from time to time, by 
adjournment, until tranquillity had been 
restored. Now, if he (Mr. Stanley) knew 
any one tribunal more than another 
against which charges had been made, 
it was such a tribunal as the Committee 
recommended. If he knew anyone thing 
more than another that was objected to 
and opposed at former periods, it was the 
proposition to confide the administration 
of such’ a law to the local Magistracy ; and 
this he well knew, that it had been over 
and over again asserted that it would be 
a most objectionable thing—he did not 
say that the objection was well founded ; 
he merely stated its having been made— 
to confide the execution of such a law to 
the hands of the local resident Magistracy. 
They had been aceused—he was far from 
saying that they had been rightly accused— 
but they had been accused, of perverting the 
objects of such a law to their own purposes 
—to their own private ends; and, in fact, 
as he had already said, there was no 
tribunal against which so many charges 
had been made. He repeated, that hé 
did not mean to say that those charges 
were well founded; but that did not signify ; 
whether they were well-founded or not, it 
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would be still no less an evil that such an 
impression should generally prevail, and 
that after the necessity for the law in 
question had been removed, and that its 
execution had ceased, such feelings should 
be engendered amongst the peasantry to- 
wards the resident Magistracy, and that 
they should look upon them as persons 
who had perverted the law, which was 
absolutely and indispensably required for 
the re-establishment of the public peace, 
to their own private ends, for the purpose 
of oppressing and tyrannizing over them. 
He, therefore, was for setting aside the 
recommendation of the Committee of last 
year, as going to establish a tribunal that 
was much more objectionable upon many 
grounds, and that would be much more 
detrimental in its ultimate effects, than 
the establishment of a military tribunal. 
It was not for him to repel the charges 
made by the hon. member for the eity of 
London against military tribunals—it was 
unnecessary for him to do so, for they had 
no solid foundation, and they were contra- 
dicted by the experience of all those who 
had known most of such tribunals. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that such tribunals 
would be partial, that the officers com- 
posing them would be swayed by feelings 
opposed to those of the people of the 
country; and he added, that he should be 
much more satisfied, if such powers beyond 
the ordinary law were to be given, that 
they should be confided to a tribunal 
possessed of a civil jurisdiction. Now, 
the hon. Gentleman was quite mistaken if 
he supposed that the military were un- 
popular in Ireland. So far from that 
being the case, nothing was more common 
than for hon. Gentlemen from that country, 
when they wished to cry down the police, 
or when they had some such purpose to 
serve, to say that the soldiery were so 
popular that they would be quite satisfied, 
and the people would be satisfied, to see 
the preservation of the peace intrusted to 
the hands of the military. It was no- 
torious that the peasantry in Ireland re* 
garded the soldiers as friends; that they 
looked to the officers for justice, and, in 
corroboration of that fact, he might state, 
that when military officers were appointed 
to the situation of Justices of the Peace 
in a district, they generally became the 
favourite Magistrates with the people. It 
was: not necessary for him to repel the 
observations of the hon. member for the 
city of London, that the members of such 
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a tribunal would be opposed by feeling to 
the liberty of the subject, and that they 
would be inclined to find as many con- 
victions as the slightest colour of evidence 
would enable them to do, The hon. 
Member had also objected to the tribunal 
in question as a most unconstitutional one. 
Well, admitting it to be so, was not the 
measure which they proposed, and under 
which it would be empowered to act, an 
unconstitutional one? Had they ever 
described it as anything else—had they 
put it forward as a constitutional measure ? 
On the contrary, had they not stated, that 
they brought it forward solely on the ground 
of the stern and absolute necessity of the 
case--a necessity that left them no al- 
ternative but to resort to the employment 
of powers beyond the law, and to seek for 
the means of affording protection to the 
subject out of the confines of the Constitu- 
tion? Such were the grounds on which 
this. measure was Seeeaiia forward by his 
Majesty’s Ministers, and he would say, 
that this Bill came particularly recom- 
mended to his mind, inasmuch as it was so 
pointedly and so openly such a marked 
deviation from the ordinary course of the 
law, that it would afford hereafter no 
temptation or justification in the way of 
a precedent to be resorted to upon 
another occasion. He would say nothing 
derogatory of the Bar of Ireland, but this 
he would say, that it would be with the 
greatest jealousy, alarm, and repugnance, 
he should contemplate the employment of 
the Judges of the land—of men whose 
characters ought to be beyond a stain, or 
even the imputation of a stain—of men 
who should strictly confine themselves to 
the letter as well as the spirit of the law— 
it would be with the feelings he had de- 
scribed, that he should contemplate the 
employment of such men in administering 
the powers proposed to be given by this 
Bill. Admitting that he should wish to 
see criminal offences tried before a civil 
Judge, yet he saw infinite danger in con- 
stituting the tribunal, proposed to be estab- 
lished under this Bill, of Barristers. How- 
ever well disposed they would be to do their 
duty, they would be open to the suspicion of 
seeking to please the Government in their 
decisions, and they would be the more 
especially exposed to the popular sus- 
picion, owing to the fact that a great 
many of the members of the Irish Bar 
entertained a political bias (and he did 
not blame them for doing so). opposed to 
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that of the people at large. He did not 
mean to say, that they would be at all 
swayed in the performance of their duty 
by such a bias; he was sure that such 
would not be the case; but then their 
verdicts and their decisions, if they did not 
please the popular party, would be ex- 
posed to such an imputation from the 
popular side. Let the House only ima- 
gine a Barrister, with the political feel- 
ings that he had mentioned sent down 
to administer this Act, and to try offences 
in one of the disturbed districts. He 
would be at once suspected of going 
against the popular party, and, however 
pure and just his decisions might be, they 
would lose that weight and that influence 
which it was most important that they 
sould possess, and the imputation of 
political partiality would be attached to 
everything that he did. He would say, 
that if they were to depart from the 
ordinary law of the land, that departure 
should be so broad, should be so marked, 
that there. would be no possibility of mis- 
taking it. They should not, as it were, 
slide out of the Constitution, and, by 
an easy transition, render their departure 
from it almost imperceptible, so that it 
would be made available as a precedent 
upon some future occasion ; no; coming 
forward as they did with this measure, 
and grounding it upon the absolute, indis- 
pensable necessity of the case—a necessity 
that called upon them to resort to powers 
beyond those afforded by the Constitution, 
the more such a measure was at variance 
with the ordinary course of the law, the 
more, in his judgment, it would come 
recommended as the one which that House 
should adopt. The hon. member for the 
city of London had stated, that this measure 
was divisible into two separate and distinct 
parts, and that, however willing he might 
be to-support that part of it which would 
go to give stronger powers to the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of putting down 
predial agitation, nothing would induce 
him to support that part of it which 
was calculated to control the~ political 
liberty of the subject. Now, with every 
desire to promote, rather than control; the 
liberty of the subject, he would ask whether 
Ireland was in such a state at present that 
the liberty of the subject —that the power 
to give free expression to political opinions 
and political sentiments, at all existed 
there? If it were a fact, as it undoubtedly 
was, that political liberty did not exist in 
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Treland—that the free expression of public 
opinion did not exist there—that men 
could not give utterance to their opinions 
in that country without exposing their 
lives and properties to peril—if that were 
the case (and could it be denied that 
it was?) this measure, instead of con- 
trolling political liberty, went to extinguish 
political domination. Was it possible 
that the free expression and free discussion 
of opinion could exist in Ireland under 
the tyranny of a society, one of the many 
that had been founded by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, which altogether con- 
trolled the public voice—which put under 
its ban any man who dared to differ from 
its decisions—which, in short, endeavour- 
ed ‘to wield the fierce democracy” of 
Ireland, and which had so contrived to 
usurp to itself all the forms of the Govern- 
ment, that it seemed made, not to preserve 
the liberty, but to rivet for ever the 
political slavery of that country? The 
earned Gentleman, the member for the 
city of Dublin, saw no connexion between 
what he called by the gentle term of 
“‘predial agitation,” and that political 
agitation which he seemed to consider 
so salutary to the country; and in that 
opinion it now appeared that he was 
joined by the hon. member for the city of 
London. He could most readily state 
that that hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the member for the city of Dublin, and 
those who acted with him in exciting 
that political agitation, were not to be 
accused of having directly recommended 
any acts of outrage any more than they 
had directly recommended a run upon the 
Bank for gold; on the contrary, let him 
do justice to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and let him just read to the House 
the excellent advice which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had, in one of his late 
letters, given to the people of Ireland. In 
a letter recently addressed to a paper 
in Dublin the learned Gentleman says :— 
“Let me implore of you not to injure 
commercial credit by calling for a run on 
the Bank for gold.” Excellent advice 
this; but why entreat the people not 
to run on the Bank for gold? Let the 
House but hear the next sentence of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s letter— 
“‘ That run will take place of itself, to the 
last bank-note, if the atrocious Algerine 
Code be enacted.” That was the advice 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
might, by such a run on the Bank for gold, 
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seek to embarrass the Government, and, 
no doubt, by injuring the commercial 
credit of the country, cause great distress ; 
but the hon.and learned Gentleman seemed 
to keep altogether out of sight that the 
adoption of such a measure would be the 
ruin of hundreds of his poorer countrymen. 
But the hon. Gentleman had not recom- 
mended a run on the Bank for gold, and 
he had not recommended the Whitefeet to 
pursue the courses they had been indulging 
in; on the contrary, it might be, that 
he had sent down one of what he called 
his ‘‘pacificators” amongst them to pacify 
them. He had in his possession an account 
of a speech lately delivered by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s “ pacificator;” 
and he would read it to the House, but 
that he was afraid to trespass upon its 
time. He had some scruples too, as the 
gentleman was under prosecution, though 
the speech had appeared in all the papers 
[ Read read]. He would then read it to 
the House, as a sample of the kind of 
“‘ pacification” that this peace-making 
agent went about to establish. The right 
hon. Gentleman accordingly read the 
following extract from one of the late 
speeches delivered by Mr. Steele:— 
‘ Honoured as I am by the confidence 
‘ reposed in me by the father of his country, 
‘ I stand in a position so high as to enable 
‘me to look down on the enemies. of 
‘ Ireland, who injure me, with the contempt 
‘they deserve. I obey deliberately the 
‘ orders of O’Connell, for to his precepts 
‘I pay a moral and voluntary allegiance, 
‘because he has proved himself well 
‘worthy of it. If I got the orders of 
‘O’Connell to stand on a mine which 
‘I knew was about to spring, I would 
‘obey that order without - hesitation’ 
[Laughter]. This devoted vassal—this 
slave, ready to obey the orders of a master, 
however despotic, went on:—‘I told the 
‘ men of Clare that if such a crisis were to 
‘arrive in consequence of any atrocious 
* act of the Government, as that of Cam- 
‘den and Castlereagh in 1798, as that 
‘O’Connell should command us to have 
‘ recourse to arms, and blood, and: con- 
‘ vulsion, instead of our usual constitutional 
‘ warfare by which we had achieved such 
‘ resplendent and inevitable triumphs ; ‘in 
‘that case, I would not order the Clare 
“men to gointo Cratloe wood to cut down 
‘ trees for pike handles, but that I would 
‘ first send them to cut down the trees 
“in my own domain of Lough O’Connell, 
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‘and that I would, of course, myself, not 
‘be idle, nor a mere looker-on in the 
‘ conflict.’ This was, the right hon. Gentle- 
man continued, the ready minister that 
his despotic master had sent to pacify the 
Whitefeet in the country parts of Ireland. 
This was the man who advised the people 
not to commit outrages just now, for 
if they did, an awkward bill would be 
passed in Parliament which would put 
them down. . But would the House also 
listen tothe language of this “ pacificator?” 
In speaking of the Government. He said: 
“Grey was an atrocious tyrant—Brougham 
was the most tyrannical of the whole 
set. The people foolishly thought a 
good deal of the King—he thought no 
more of William 4th than of a man 
in a tripe shop.” This was the low simile 
of a gentleman who stood in so elevated a 
situation as to look on the enemies of 
Ireland with contempt; but it was not the 
less mischievous because it was low. 
Mr, Steele went on: “If the same system 
was continued to be pursued by the Whigs, 
then the people might walk into his woods 
and cut down the trees, and he hoped to 
make good use of the timber.” He then 
went on to speak of the brave fellows who 
would not suffer themselves to be shot at. 
He said: ‘ They are as much against the 
rascally Whigs as I am, and will assist in 
putting them down. I asked, if O’Connell 
thought necessary to order them, would 
they take Steele for their leader? They 
all shouted out, ‘they would follow me 
through the gates of hell.’” A similar 
address was made at other places, and the 
gentleman was now undergoing the legal 
consequences of the language he had 
used, Political agitators hated the White- 
feet, and wished, they said, to put them 
down ; but was that the impression which 
the people had ?—did the lower classes of 
the populace so think? -Did they not 
think that, in violation of the law, they 
were acting under the orders of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman? or, if not 
under. his orders, at least according 
to his implied and expressed wish ? 
Trifling things sometimes showed the dis- 
positions and thoughts of the people, and, 
under this view, he might quote a ballad, 
which had been’ sung through the streets 
of Kilkenny just after the murder at Car- 
tickshock, and when a person was on his 
trial for that murder. He would read 
the ballad, not to show the exceeding 
violence and brutality of it, but to show 
VOL, XV. {frix'} 
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that there were political objects combined 
with predial outrage. It was entitled ‘*The 
Downfall of the Tithes ;” and ran thus ,— 


You banished sons of this distressed nation, 
Lend an ear to my joyful song. 

Granua’s sons they are liberated, 
They broke the chains they bore so long. 

The wisp is kindled thro’ this injured nation, 
Recal her heirs to revenge her wrong ; 

Not to pay those cursed demons ' 
Tithes, not legal on Slievenaman. 

The wind along time has been contrary, 
Which caused Erin’s sons to be very sad, 

But now quite suddenly it has turned fairly : 
A breezing gale through the nation ran, 

Which filled poor Catholics with admiration 
To fly next day to Slievenaman. 


May Heaven prosper you, sweet Knocktopher, 
No less than Homer could your praises chaunt; 
You loyal subjects that fought victorious, 

Fire and smoke could not your courage daunt. 
They led the rabble (Police) along before them, 
Like wolves opposing the shepherd’s flock, 

Till in death’s cold agonies they left them 
Groaning in the borheen of Carrickshock ! 
Who could desire to see better sport ; 
To see them groping among the rocks ; 
Their skulls all fractured, and eye-balls broken, 
Their fine long noses and ears cut off ? 
But Sergeant Wiley, that Orange rogue, 
He may thank his soles that so nimbly ran ; 
Yet all that’s past is but a token 
To what we’ll show them on Slievenaman. 
We heard the text of the divine says 
That when the date of the year is gone, 
That one true Catholic without a weapon 
Would banish legions from Slievenaman, 


He begged the attention of the House 
to what followed, because the poet had 
borrowed not only his ideas, but his very 
words, from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber: 
The day of ransom, thank God is dated, 
These cursed demons must quit the land ; 
It’s now those foreign and proud invaders 
Shall feel the weight of each Jrish hand. 
The foreign and proud invaders! Could 
any one fail to trace in those words the 
fiery denunciations of the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman against the foreign Parlia- 
ment—the Sassenach tyrants—the slavery 
under a foreign yoke? Who was it that 
furnished to the ignorant people these 
topics of declamation, and'then condemned 
the outrages which had been caused by 
the hatred and discontent which he had 
himself excited? The Poet added— 
No vestry cess nor tithes we'll pay them, 
We'll banish preachers from our land. 
When persecution is terminated, 
And all those traitors are dead and gone, 
Poor Irish captives are liberated, 
All by the means of our noble Dan. 
The tree of liberty we’ll plant so stainless, 
It shan’t fade during the age of man, 
To shew that Catholic Emancipation * 
Was . gained on sweet Slievenaman, 
2 
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He read this, not with a wish to connect 
the hon. and learned Gentleman with any 
thing so base and atrocious, but to show 
how, in the minds of the ignorant people, 
these denunciations were applied to pur- 
poses which his conscience would acquit 
him of ever having intended. No man could 
hold up to public odium and contempt all 
the constituted authorities for the admi- 
nistration of the law, and then put his 
hand on his heart, and say he was not to 
lay at his door any of the resistance made 
to those constituted authorities. Without 
connecting this in any way with predial 
agitation, he must say, that the existence 
of societies, such as had now sprung up 
in Ireland, was inconsistent, not only 
with freedom, but with the political ex- 
istence of the country. ‘There could be 
no law, and no Government, and no secu- 
rity, if all was to rest on the irresponsible 
will of Associators, calling themselves 
Volunteers—arming themselves to effect 
their purpose—carrying all by intimida- 
tion, control, and violence, and responsible 
to. no authority, except that law which 
they habitually taught the people to de- 
spise, and habitually encouraged them to 
resist. He wished to call the attention of 
the House to what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said in a speech he delivered 
when he first formed his Society of Volun- 
teers :-— 


The first object is, to put the Volunteers in 
a state of action—to begin and put them ina 
state of activity. Weare, as we ought to be, 
unarmed. The only difference between us and 
the Volunteers of 1792 is, that we are unarmed, 
and that we wear no uniform ; but I trust there 
is one species of uniform we will wear, and 
that is native manufacture. The best revolu- 
tions have been effected, and effected in de- 
cidedly the best manner, by unarmed bodies. 
It is the triumph of moral over physical force ; 
and where opposite means are had recourse to, 
it generates a worse despotism than that which 
it is its object to subvert. But the armed 
force of 1782 had for its object, merely to 
make an exhibition of their power, and the 
revolution they were instrumental in effecting 
was unstained by one drop of blood. The great 
revolution in which we had a part was effected 
by the same moral force of determined men, 
which rendered it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to resist them. I have often said, and I 
repeat it with pride and pleasure, that the re- 
volution of 1829 was a scarless, stainless, and 
bloodless revolution. That was effected by 
these peaceable means, and with the same 
means the Volunteers begin their glorious 
career to effect the regeneration of Ireland, 
by procuring a domestic legislature, by giving. 
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a solution of the question—“ Shall Ireland be 
a nation or a province?”’ I say—* Ireland not 
a province, but a nation.” That is our charter. 
Let that be our first toast upon any of those 
festive occasions, when we may meet to for- 
ward any of the great questions connected 
with the interests of Ireland: “ Ireland nota 
province, but a nation.” 


That was a pretty sentence, but it so hap- 
pened it was not new, for he found, on 
looking at some proceedings, previous to 
the Union in 1797 and 1798, that the ob- 
ject avowed by some of the associations of 
that day was, that Ireland should be a 
nation and not a province; and this be- 
fore that desolating Union, which had 
reduced Ireiand to so low a state. Their 
watchword too, was—“ Ireland a nation, 
and not a province.” The Volunteers of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman were not 
armed ; but what did the hon. Gentleman 
go on to say ?— * 

Let no man tell me that the period will not 
shortly arrive when we shall not be unarmed, 
and that we shall not be permitted by law to 
carry arms. Let no man tell me that the day 
will not shortly arrive when the Peelers shall 
be dismissed, and their business intrusted to 
our management ; for it is only a bad Govern- 
ment that requires such assistance as they can 
give. We shall take the place of the national 
guard of other countries, and do all the police 
duty of the country. There is no liberty if 
every man is not allowed to carry his own 
arms—every householder should have his own 
arms. I hope that every village in Ireland 
will have eighteen or twenty, ay, fifty Volun- 
teers—that they will meet and keep the peace 
at all markets and fairs, and who will permit 
no infraction of the law without bringing the 
perpetrators of it to justice. 


What powers were to be confided to this 
irresponsible band of Volunteers, who take 
upon themselves the government of their 
country, under the pretence of doing 
justice to her people? Justice! why, it 
was the very pretext of the Whitefeet. 
They carried on their system under the 
name of justice! It was because the 
poor man was oppressed by his rich neigh- 
bour——-because too much rent was exacted 
by the unfeeling landlord from the starv- 
ing tenant—that the virtuous indignation 
of the Whitefeet was roused; and their 
justice (rather of a summary kind), in 
opposition to that which is established by 
the Constitution of the country was called 
forth. There was another speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, in which he 
described what he desires the Volunteers 
should do:— 
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I am anxious that every man who pays a 

shilling a-year should be enrolled among the 
Volunteers of his parish, and that some one 
individual will accept the office of “ pacifica- 
tor,” and that regulators will be also ap- 
pointed. 
Regulators! why the hon. and learned 
Gentleman borrowed even his terms from 
the Whitefeet—the Whitefeet ‘ regula- 
tors.” They were the “ gentlemen regu- 
lators of the grievances of their oppressed 
country,” and they ordered the hon. mem- 
ber for Waterford to dismiss his Scotch 
steward. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man thought that the Association would 
form an effective means of preserving the 
peace. No doubt the peace would be 
admirably preserved in favour of those 
who took part with its guardians. The 
hon. Gentleman also declared, as a con- 
sequence of their establishment, that “ no 
man would dare to enter into a conspiracy 
against the people.” But the Volunteers, 
among their other prerogatives, were to be 
intrusted with thejpower of judging and 
acting on their judgment, as to what was 
a conspiracy against the people; the con- 
spirators were to be tried by the gentle- 
men regulators, and punished by being 
“ held up to the odium of their country- 
men.” The House had had ample proof 
of what that phrase meant. Again, the 
hon. Gentleman said :— 

It may be asked, do I intend to have the 
Volunteers armed again? I answer, that [ do. 
I love the institution of a national guard, and 
I contemplate the arming of the Volunteers 
when the law authorizes it, but not sooner. 
They would thus become a national guard ; 
and should not, I ask, every man of character 
and responsibility be armed —the state in 
which he lives is not free if he is not armed. 
As long as the law does not permit their arm- 
ing, the Volunteers will remain unarmed, but 
no longer. And I hope soon to see them re- 
viewed in the Pheenix Park, and how then will 
my friend Tom Steele strut at their head. 
Ireland will never be tranquillized until the 
Volunteers spread through the country ex- 
tensively. When once organized, petty ses- 
sions work will be greatly diminished. I wish 
the people to have recourse to arbitration. 
The Catholic clergy will assist the Volunteers, 
and, instead of going before justices of the 
peace, and incurring expense, let the people 
have courts of arbitration of their own. 

The honourable and learned Gentleman 
objected to Courts-martial, and yet ap- 
pointed a Court of Regulators. They 
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would, it was true, be an armed Court. 
The only misfortune was, that, instead of 
being subject to the law of the land, and 
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the constitutional authority of the Crown, 
the people were subject to illegal tyranny, 
and the unconstitutional authority of the 
hon. Gentleman. This system was in 
operation—the Catholic priests held their 
days of arbitration, and they selected 
those days in which the Magistrates held 
Petty Sessions in the same place. The 
persons were not to swear, but a book lay 
before them, that they might consider 
themselves under the sanction of an oath. 
There was an intimation that if the par- 
ties thought fit to go before Magistrates 
at Sessions, there were modes of bringing 
them to their senses. This was the natu- 
ral—the inevitable consequence of such a 
system of tyrannical authority, as, under 
the name of protecting liberty, laid all 
men under contributions. This was the 
system of liberty with which Ireland was 
to be blessed. This was the system which 
was to abrogate all constitutional author- 
ity, which was to take all power from the 
law and the Government, to execute their 
sentence by unpaid and irresponsible 
Ministers, who were to preserve the peace 
of the country. It was to put an end to 
such a state of things—to restore the law, 
and to defend the liberty of the subject 
against these lawless encroachments, that 
Government called upon the House to 
pass this Bill, and create a power which, 
if unconstitutional, would not be lawless, 
and would be administered by those who 
would be responsible for its execution. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman says, 
that this system is to be spread over the 
whole country; and was his system, his paci- 
ficating system, proposed to be extended 
over the whole face of the country, only 
to be subject to his immediate control ? 
Was thehon. and learned Member’s system 
not expected to supersede the authority of 
the law in Ireland? Was not every 
description of offence proposed to be tried 
before the military tribunal, established 
under the auspices of the hon. and learned 
Member? But, he would say, with re- 
spect to the proposed measures, that it 
was not intended that they should come 
into operation except in those districts 
where it was proved there existed a power 
and oppression beyond the law. Was it 
intended that it should put down and 
abolish Juries generally? He said no. 
Was it intended to deprive the people of 
Ireland of the power and protection of 
Judges? He said no—by no means; on 
the contrary, the ‘lighter offences were 
2T2 
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taken out from the operation of the 
measure, and the extent of its opera- 
tion was limited, in the most cautious 
and guarded manner, solely to the guard- 
ianship and protection of life and pro- 
perty. He wished here to guard against 
the interpretation which had erroneously 
gone abroad with respect to an expression 
used by his noble friend near him on a 
former evening—namely, that it was the 
intention of Government to make use of 
this measure as a means of enforcing tithes. 
Now, he would say at once, in the most 
open and decided manner, that no such 
intention existed. He would say, at the 
same time, that while his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be wholly unjustified, 
and without an excuse, in introducing 
this measure into any districts where 
violence and outrage, and insubordination, 
were not known to exist, they would be 
equally wrong and negligent of their duty 
if they did not, where those outrages did 
exist, extend the protection of the law, in 
its new form, equally to the security of 
every denomination of property, whether 
Jay or clerical, and without distinction, 
also, to the protection, of the lives of all 
his Majesty’s subjects. Let him be allowed 
to give a further qualification upon a point 
upon which no honest man could dissent | 
—that this Bill was never intended for the 
protection of civil claims. But why, he 
would ask, should it not extend to the 
protection of the life and property of a 
clergyman, if residing in a disturbed dis- 
trict, as well as those of any other indi- 
vidual? Surely, if a clergyman was 
threatened with outrage and violence to 
his person or property, he was equally 
entitled to protection with his neighbours. 
He had, in the course of his observations, 
been diverted from one point, to which he 
was anxious to call the attention of the 
House, and with which he should conclude 
his observations. He had considered those 
unconstitutional, tyrannical, and arbitrary 
proceedings, which resulted from the 
organized system of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman—he had considered these pro- 
ceedings, he said, merely with reference 
to their effect upon the fair expression of 
public opinion in Ireland ; but he doubted 
not, a higher aim was intended; and unless 
the hon. and learned Gentleman should 
deny and utterly disclaim the expressions 
which had been attributed to him in print, 
that aim was more unconstitutional, and 
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upon, and control the prerogatives of that 
House, by nullifying the freedom of speech 
and of debate within those walls. He 
adverted to expressions said to have been 
used at a meeting of the humbler classes 
—not certainly to any which could have 
fallen from the lips of any individual com- 
posing the assembly he then saw before 
him—no, but to expressions which noman 
who had the remotest pretensions to the 
character of a Gentleman could have made 
use of. He should not, therefore, stop to 
comment upon expressions which spoke 
of a system of individual robbery legalized 
by being carried on in a certain place. 
It was impossible for any man to mistake 
the meaning of those expressions, but he 
forebore to make allusion to any Member 
of that House. He repeated, that he 
should continue to disbelieve it until he 
heard the avowal of those expressions from 
the hon. and learned Member to whom 
they were attributed— 

Mr. O'Connell said, he was ready to 
state the very expressions he had used at 
the meeting alluded to by the right hon. 
Secretary [cries of ‘‘ Mr. O’Connell,” and 
‘“‘ state, state.” ] 

Mr. Stanley said, that if the House 
would only be pleased to bear with him 
for a few moments, he should conclude 
the observations he had found it necessary 
to make on that occasion, and then the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin 
would have a full and ample opportunity 
of entering into any explanation he might 
deem necessary as to what took place on 
the occasion alluded to. He would deal 
fairly with the House and with the hon. 
and learned Member; and, indeed, he 
should feel that he was not discharging 
his duty if he did not give the hon. and 
learned Member an opportunity of dis- 
claiming the observations imputed to him, 
if he had the power. of doing so. When 
that House went before their Sovereign on 
the opening of Parliament, they not only 
asked, but demanded the right of free 
and unquestioned discussion upon all 
matters before them ; they demanded that 
discussion should be unrestrained, and 
without control ; and there was no modern 
instance of any Sovereign having attempted 
to deny the fullest exercise of that right. 
This, then, had been the pride and boast 
of that House. Would it not, then, be 
too much, on the part of any Member of 
that House, to assume a power which the 
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Ought any Member of that House to 
arrogate to himself a right to criticise and 
point out elsewhere the vote which any 
hon. Member gave there? Such, how- 
ever, he could, he believed, prove to have 
been the case on the part of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. In a letter 
written ‘by that honourable and learned 
Member, dated the 10th of February, 
1833, and read at a meeting of the Irish 
Volunteers, he found the following pas- 
sages :—‘ Do not be alarmed about my 
‘health. The atrocious attempt to ex- 
‘tinguish public liberty with which Ire- 
‘land is menaced, has made me young 
‘again. I feel the vigour of youth in the 
‘elastic spring of my hate of Ministerial 
‘tyranny, and base English ingratitude. 
‘I will write to you again to-morrow. 
‘ My present hurried advice to you is, that 
‘ you call the Volunteers together at once ; 
‘ to banish every thought but that of mak- 
‘ ing a good fight to prevent the evils that 
‘menace us. To be a good fight, it must 
‘ be strictly peaceable, legal, and consti- 
‘tutional. Get every parish in Ireland, 
‘if you can, to meet to petition against 
‘the menaced Algerine Acts. Let the 
“ meetings not be simultaneous ; that is, let 
‘every parish meet quite independent of 
‘any other, and advise that none but pa- 
‘ rishioners should take part in each parish. 
‘ Let the petitions be in the strongest terms 
* consistent with decorum. In fact, we 
‘ should in the abstract, prefer death to 
‘slavery. I trust that the people of Ire- 
‘ land must perceive that we, their Repre- 
‘ sentatives, have fought their battles 
‘ur linchingly.’? Now, he had also fought 
the battle of the people of Ireland, and he 
trusted honestly [an expression of dissent 
JSrom Mr. O'Connell]. He would repeat 
that he had done so. Did the hon. and 
learned Member mean to say that he, and 
he only, was to be considered as Ireland, 
and that those who differed from him in 
opinion were unworthy of consideration ? 
or was he (Mr. O’Connell) installed in his 
office of Grand Agitator and Liberator of 
that country? But he would proceed 
with his extracts. The letter to which he 
alluded went on to state :—‘ You will see 
‘ in the papers the list of those who fought 
‘for Ireland. You will, I am sure, be 
‘ glad to see the member for Dundalk in 
‘the number. Young Talbot of Athlone, 
‘voted in both the majorities, Learn at 
‘once what the honest men of Athlone 
‘think of this desertion of his country. 
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‘The two members for the county of 
‘Limerick voted also in the majorities 
‘against Ireland. 1s there no honest 
‘ spirit remaining in that county to call 
‘ upon the two gallant Colonels to retrace 
‘their steps?” He would now put it to 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin, 
whether he meant to admit this direct and 
palpable interference with the votes and 
decisions of that House. 

Mr. O’Connell: I do certainly. 

Mr. Stanley proceeded : Then he would 
put it to the House, in the abused and pro- 
stituted name of national liberty, whether 
any more flagrant violation of freedom of 
speech and freedom of thought ever came 
before it? Did any noisy spouter about 
popular rights, any frothy declaimer about 
popular liberty, ever put forward so flimsy 
a veil as that with which it was endea- 
voured to hide a most tyrannical inter- 
ference of an illegitimate and unconstitu- 
tional power over the votes of Parliament ? 
Could there be anything more outrageous 
than such an appeal—an appeal not tothe 
constituency of hon. Members —an appeal 
not to those to whom alone they were 
responsible for their votes, but to a self- 
constituted Volunteer Association, which 
was to spread its mighty arms over the 
whole of Ireland—bringing all within its 
grasp, and subjecting everything to its 
uncontrolled dominion? He had now 
stated the case at length, but he trusted 
not more at length than the necessity of the 
case justified. He had distinctly separated 
the predial from the political agitation— 
the outrages upon life and property, from 
those upon civil and constitutional liberty 
—which were a necessary consequence of 
the system which existed there. He now 
called upon them in the name of liberty— 
as they valued constitutional rights and 
legal privileges—as they wished to see 
property, nay, life itself secure—as they 
wished to protect honest and peaceable 
subjects against a system of violence 
and predial outrage—as they wished to 
exercise freely and fully their ever un- 
doubted rights—at once to denounce this 
vile attempt to destroy, under the mask of 
liberty, every germ of an unbiassed and 
independent public opinion. He called 
on them, by their vote that night, to 
sanction the declaration, that they would 
rather infringe for a time upon the laws, 
than suffer all liberty, all law, ail con- 
stitutional rights, all security for life and 
property to be absolved—as it must be, 
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unless Parliament interfered—in one wide 
gulph of ruin and tyranny. 

Mr. Sheil rose, amidst cries of ‘“‘O’Con- 
nell,” and “ state, state,” which continued 
for several minutes. As soon as the hon. 
Member could be heard, he said, that, at 
that late hour, he thought they could not 
do better than adjourn the debate, and he 
rose to move an adjournment accordingly 
[cries for Mr. O’Connell again renewed |. 

Mr. O’Connell rose to second the Mo- 
tion. He trusted the House would afford 
him the opportunity of freeing himself from 
an impression which had been made against 
him by what had appeared in the public 
Press. All that he desired was fair 
play. He certainly had read the report 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
alluded. He had read two other reports, 
in neither of which was the exceedingly 
offensive passage to be found. When he 
read the report in question, his first sensa- 
tion was one of merriment; he thought it 
exceedingly ludicrous that such a thing 
should be attributed to him. He would 
state the fact to the House, and if he had 
done wrong let them condemn him. He 
meant not to disguise or mitigate one 
word, and he would readily admit, that 
from what he did say on that occasion, he 
was not at all surprised at the mistakes 
which the reporter had fallen into. He 
did say enough to lead him into that 
mistake. The object in his mind was 
those bills, and he was speaking of Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and the injustice, on con- 
stitutional principles, of any man being 
taxed who was not represented. He said, 
that the injustice from individuals might be 
punished by law, but that no punishment 
could be inflicted if that injustice were 
carried into execution by 600. He then 
went on, aswas not uncommon in speaking, 
to further illustrate his position, but with- 
out intending any connexion between 
them, to say, that if one scoundrel at- 
tempted to rob you, you might resist him 

by physical force, but if 600 did so, then 
you could not resist them. They might 
condemn it; and in his cool moments he 
certainly would have taken care so to have 
expressed himself as to have avoided all 
possibility of mistake. In the heat of 
speaking, it was not unfrequent to fall 
into mistakes. He now, in that House, 
re-asserted both the things which he 
had then said. He asserted, in that 
House, that you might resist and punish 
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that you cannot punish the Legislature 
that robs you. He asserted, as he then 
said, that you may resist one scoundrel, 
but that you cannot resist 600. He did 
not know, from the manner in which the 
House then received him, that he ought 
to condescend to add any expression of 
regret for any words which’ had fallen 
from him, and which might be deemed 
offensive; but, for his own sake, it was 
necessary to say, that he could not have 
intended to apply that epithet to the 
Members of the House. He must have 
included himself in the number. He did 
certainly make the observations which 
he had already stated, and he considered 
the reporter was quite excusable, seeing, 
as he did, the tendency which his words 
might be construed to have. He begged 
most solemnly to assure the House, that 
he had not the slightest intention, in any 
expressions of which he made use, of 
speaking in a manner derogatory of that 
House. 
Debate adjourned. 


POOL LOPL LODO 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 28, 1833. 


Minutes.) Papers ordered. On the Motion of the Earl 
of RopEN, the Number of Applications made to the Board 
of Education, Dublin, for new Schools under their System, 
and how many of these Applications have been complied 
with, and in what Counties and Parishes. 

Bills. Read a third time:—Trial of Offences (Ireland).— 
Read a first time:—Delay of Suits. 

Petitions presented. By the Bishop of CuicuestEeR, from 
Chichester and Wartling; by the Bishop of Brisrou, 
from Cranbourne; by the Earl of RopEn, from a Parishi 
in Dublin, and four other Places; ‘and by Lord pg Save 
MAREZ, from Paddington,—for the Better Observance of 
the Sabbath.—By the Earl of Ropgn, from Walton, 
that the Right of Electing their Ministers may be vested 
in the People: and from Smisty, for a Solemn Thanks- 
giving for the Disappearance of the Cholera.—By Lord 
KinG, from Shadwell; and by Lord Kenyon, from 
Marylebone, for the Repeal of the Assessed Taxes. 


POOL ELI CODD —— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 28, 1833. 


MrnutEs.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Fincn, from 
nine Places in England,—for the Better Observance of 
the Sabbath.—By Mr. Grote, from certain Persons resi- 
dent in London, for Securing the Rights of British 
Sailors employed in the East-India and Merchant Service; 
from Chatham, and from Derllys, Carmarthenshire, in 
favour of the Vote by Ballot. 


Oatus.] Mr. Grote presented a Petition 
from a number of persons, called Separatists, 
stating that they entertained a religious 
scruple on the subject of oaths, and praying 
to be put on the same footing in that respect 
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tion that the hon. member for Cambridge 
was about to introduce a Bill to relieve all 
sects from the inabilities under which they 
at present laboured from similar scruples. 

Mr. O'Connell supported the prayer of 
the petition, and said, he knew of an actual 
denial of justice arising from the conscien- 
tious refusal of an individual to take an 
oath, In an important case, an insurance 
office actually lost a large sum of money, 
for want of the evidence of a man who could 
not be induced to take an oath. That fact 
alone showed that the abstract principle on 
which oaths were insisted upon was erro- 
neous, and ought to be relinquished. 

Mr. Murray thought, that the case stated 
by the petitioners was one of hardship, and 
the Legislature was bound to relieve them. 

Mr. Hume said, he hoped that the day would 
arrive when the Legislature would wipe 
off the stain of illiberality by which persons 
who, from religious scruples, declined to take 
an oath, were refused the exercise of some of 
the most valuable civil rights. It was hard 
that a man’s morality should be impeached 
simply because he was conscientious. As 
the law stood, a man who was conscientious, 
declined to take an oath, and that man’s 
evidence was rejected, while a man who was 
not conscientious, took an oath without 
hesitation, and his evidence was accepted. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Factory 


Factory Reeutations.] Mr. Hardy 
presented a Petition from the Borough of 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, signed by 12,000 
inhabitants of that place, praying for the 
enactment of a law by which the labour at 
present. imposed on children in factories 
might be diminished and regulated. The 
petitioners were persons who had every day 
an opportunity of observing the effects of 
the existing system; and they were of 
opinion that commercial prosperity was not 
to be put in comparison with those effects. 
He did not wish to cast any stigma on the 
master manufacturers. He was persuaded 
that they were ready to afford any conveni- 
ence or comfort to the children, provided 
the established number of hours of labour 
were adhered to. But it was to the great 
evil of such an adherence that, like other 
human beings in similar circumstances, they 
were blinded by their own interests. The 
question was, if the Legislature of Great 
Britain were prepared to sanction, for the 
sake of commercial prosperity, a system 
which cramped the limbs and destroyed the 
energies of so large a class of the population 
of the country. The masters said, that 
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their case had not been heard before the 
Committee. Even if that were the fact, all 
that they could gain from its being heard 
was, to relieve some of them from the impu- 
tation of intentional inhumanity. It was 
impossible to divest the House or the coun- 
try of the strong impression which had been 
created by the examination of many of the 
victims of the system, and by the opinion 
of medical men, that no human strength 
was equal to the labour required. He beg- 
ged leave to press this last consideration 
upon the attention of the noble Lord who 
was about to bring forward a measure on the 
subject ; and to assure that noble Lord, that 
if he added asingle quarter of an hour to 
the time which the medical men had as- 
signed as the limit of healthful exertion, he 
would not satisfy the expectations of the 
country ; for, let the noble Lord remember, 
that it was the last feather which broke the 
elephant’s back. 

Mr. Strickland expressed his satisfaction 
at finding that many master manufacturers 
had signed the petition—a proof that their 
interests were not so vitally concerned in 
the question as to make them heedless of 
the limbs and health of those employed by 
them. It was for that House, however, to 
decide on the question as one of humanity. 
He could never believe, that this system, 
which worked poor unfortunate children 
until their limbs were maimed, and their 
health was destroyed, could be considered 
as advantageous or necessary to this opulent 
country. The facts brought before the 
Committee were so strong and unanswerable 
that although they might go into a long and 
extensive investigation on the other side, 
and might prove that some of the master 
manufacturers were disposed to acts of kind. 
ness and humanity, that couldneveroverturn 
the mass of fearful evidence which had been 
submitted to the Committee, or the living 
testimony which the pallid faces and dis- 
torted limbs of the wretched victims of the 
system, who had been brought before them 
presented. 

Mr. Cobbett thought it was remarkable 
that nobody had yet attempted to assign the 
true cause; to show the real necessity for 
the cruelty of which the petitioners com- 
plained. Whenever a Government or when- 
ever a Legislature attempted to interfere in 
the regulation of labour—to make laws 
between master and servant, it always 
failed. They ought to apply themselves 
to some other cause of the evil which they 
might hope to remove. They were going 
to interfere, not between the master manu- 
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facturers and the children, but between the 
master manufacturers and the parents of 
the children. The children in question 
were not of age, but were under the care of 
parents who, it was to be supposed knew 
best their interests, and were the most feel- 
ing judges of the extent to which they should 
be worked. But they were overworked. 
The Legislature was going to pass a law, 
not to compel the master manufacturers to 
behave less cruelly to the children, but to 
compel the parents of the children to behave 
less cruelly to them. It was going to say 
to the world: “English parents are such 
cruel beings, that we are obliged to pass a 
law to prevent them from sacrificing their 
hapless offspring.” It might be said, that 
the masters had the power of mitigating the 
evil—it might be said, that with them alone 
was the fault of working those unhappy 
beings to a state of extreme misery and 
disease. They could not, if they would 
alleviate the evil. Then the crime and the 
misery rested on the parents! How came 
it that English parents should be branded 
with such cruelty ? How did it happen, that 
a people the most humane and the most 
feeling in Europe, should have such a charge 
made against them? He hoped that House 
would never consent to pass any law upon 
the subject, until a proper inquiry had been 
first instituted into the causes which com- 
pelled English parents to act thus. What, 
then, was the cause? He would tell them. 
The cause was to be found in this—that 
the wretched parents were so ground down 
by taxation—so loaded and oppressed with 
taxes, taxes laid on to support the rich, 
while the rich escaped taxation almost 
altogether—that they were obliged to stifle 
the better feelings of human nature, and 
consent to immolate their children, or suffer 
them to perish from want. And this was 
the case, while the rich were permitted to 
escape almost scot free from taxation. Yes, 
the parents were so ground down by this 
disproportionate and most unjust system of 
taxation, that they must either suffer their 
children to want, or drive them to the fac- 
tory to be sacrificed. He would not detain 
the House any longer than merely to state, 
that in this matter he pinned his faith on 
the sleeve of his hon. colleague, Mr. Fielden, 
a very large manufacturer—perhaps a 
manufacturer employing more hands than 
any other inthe country. That gentleman 
knew the subject well; much better than 
he did, for he knew nothing about it. He 
did not say he was ignorant of the cause. 
No, no; he did not say that, but that he 
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knew nothing of a spinning jenny, and of 
the practical operation of power looms, and 
such things; but he knew the cause which 
drove fathers and mothers to be cruel 
towards their children, and that was, the 
unequal and severe pressure of a grinding 
taxation. 

Mr. Methuen said, the only object of the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, ap- 
peared to be to set the poor against the rich, 
and create animosity between the different 
orders of society. This sort of language 
was not then heard for the first time, for 
the same hon. Member had published it in 
Political Registers, and vomited it forth in 
twopenny trash. Very often, for hour after 
hour, and night after night, the hon. Mem- 
ber had gone on in that strain, as if his sole 
object was, to make it appear that the rich 
entirely disregarded the comforts and hap- 
piness of the poor. The hon. Gentleman 
admitted that. What object could he have 
in such a course of proceeding? He was 
constantly introducing the subject— never 
moving his ground, but going round the 
same space like a certain animal in a pound, 
and this merely to endeavour to cast obloquy 
and hatred on one class of society. He 
begged leave to say, that he and those about 
him were as much the friends of the poor 
as the hon. Member professed himself to be 
—that they had their interests and welfare 
at heart equally with those who talked so 
much about them. If the object of the hon. 
Member was not to sow dissension between 
rich and poor, its only end, if persevered in 
would be to involve the whole of England 
in convulsion. 

Mr. O’Connell hoped the hon. member 
for Oldham had not merited the rebuke 
which had been uttered by the last speaker, 
more especially as his remarks had been 
founded on statements which had not yet 
been contradicted. He had demonstrated 
out of Acts of Parliament, that the taxation 
on the poor of this country was infinitely 
greater than on the rich ; and this had been 
done in so clear, plain, and simple a manner 
that even the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with his wonted candour 
had admitted the injustice of the system, 
and pointed out the Assessed taxes as another 
instance of a similar inequality. To their 
credit would it be, to join the hon. member 
for Oldham in getting these inequalities 
removed. As to what had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman who had last spoken on the 
subject of certain publications, he believed 
that his hon. friend the member for Oldham 
was as much entitled to circulate his own 
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opinions out of that House as any other 
man, and it redounded highly to his honour 
that by his own intellectual powers alone— 
by the aid of a pen, at all times ready, on 
all occasions powerful—he said, it was 
creditable in the highest degree to the hon. 
member for Oldham that, unaided by any 
one, or any thing, except his own talent, 
his own industry, and his own perseverance, 
he had raised himself from the very humble 
situation in which he originally moved, to 
the proud station which he at that moment 
occupied. In no other country, probably, 
but in England, could such a circumstance 
have happened [cheers]. He heartily con- 
curred in that cordial cheer, he received 
it gratefully; it was a just and proper 
acknowledgment, for he believed, and 
readily admitted, that there was not any 
other country in Europe, but this, where a 
man originally so low, could unfriended and 
unassisted, exalt himself to the high situa- 
tion which the hon. member for Oldham 
at present filled. It was the greatest 
eulogium that could be passed on the 
country. Instead of the hon. Member's 
anger being raised at the two-penny trash, 
his good-will should be extended to it, for 
really these cheap publications might con- 
tain more wisdom and more wit than large 
tomes richly bound, splendidly emblazoned, 
and loaded with engravings. Nay, patron- 
age was bestowed in these days on cheaper 
publications than the two-penny trash—it 
was extended even to a penny publication, 
and instead of meeting with disparagement 
the greatest man in his profession had 
actively exerted himself to distribute know- 
ledge in this way. With respect to the 
factory question, he thought the House 
ought to interfere for the protection of the 
children of the poor. 

Lord Althorp rose to make one or two 
remarks on what had fallen from the hon. 
members for Dublin and Oldham. The 
hon. member for Oldham had stated on a 
former occasion, that the poor paid in taxes 
forty times as much as the rich, and he had 
brought forward some resolutions which 
were founded upon that statement. Those 
resolutions, however,had been brought before 
the House, without any previous notice, and 
the hon. Member himself had so clearly seen 
the inconvenience of fully discussing them 
under such circumstances, that he had con- 
sented to withdraw them. The hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, however, had 
now stated to the House, that he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had admitted the 
truth and accuracy of the hon. member for 
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Oldham’s statements. Now, it was true, he 
had admitted, that there was in the case of 
some particular taxes specified, aconsiderable 
disproportion ; but he had not assented to 
the general proposition that this was true 
of taxation generally. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) had further said, that 
this inequality should be removed, as far as 
was practicable, but it must be obvious, that 
it could not be wholly got rid of, evep in 
the taxes enumerated by the hon. Member. 
For instance, in bills of exchange, if the 
taxes were increased in proportion to the 
sum, it would effectually prevent such bills 
being given; and so in the case of the 
auction duty, if this tax were augmented 
in proportion to the sum, it would entirely 
prevent auctions to any large amount. Such 
a modification of taxation as that proposed 
by the hon. Member, therefore, was utterly 
impracticable. However, he would be ready 
to discuss the question when it should be 
regularly brought before the House. 

An Hon. Member said, it was the duty 
of a Reformed Parliament to heal any 
differences that might exist, and not to 
widen the breach between the rich and the 
poor. A few evenings since, a statement 
had been made by one of the hon. members 
for Oldham, that in some part of Yorkshire 
there were 20,000 persons unable to get 
bread, and 40,000 earning only 23d. per day. 
In consequence of this statement, he had 
made inquiries, which, as the hon. Member 
was a friend of humanity, he would com- 
municate to him, knowing full well how 
much they must delight him. He begged 
to inform him there was no one earning less 
than two shillings a day, and very few less 
than three shillings per day. 

Mr. Gisborne denied, that the evidence 
taken by the Committee on the factory sys- 
tem had any application to the factories 
generally. They undoubtedly applied to 
the particular factories spoken of, but 
were in no degree applicable to other facto. 
ries. Had that Committee continued its 
labours, evidence would have been laid 
before it, that would have absolved the 
manufacturers generally from the imputa- 
tions that now unjustly rested upon them. 
At the same time, he freely admitted, that 
it was the duty of that House to interpose 
and protect those who could not protect 
themselves. He hoped that when the Bills 
of the noble Lords (Morpeth and Ashley) 
were introduced, they would neither of them 
be allowed to pass without a dispassionate 
consideration of their merits. The public 
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and exaggerated reports for a long time 
industriously circulated. In the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester, he was happy to say, 
that the operatives never had so large a 
command of the comforts of life. Noman, 
that was an honest man—no one who was 
industrious and worthy of employment— 
need be out of work. He did not speak of a 
village or a district, but of the entire 
pe 
etition to lie on the Table. 
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SupPrREssION OF DistuRBANCEs (IRE- 
LAND). — ADJOURNED Desate.| Mr. 
Sheil having moved the Order of the 
Day for the Adjourned Debate on the 
Disturbances (Ireland) Bill, proceeded to 
address the House, and said, he did certainly 
feel that, on rising to endeavour to make a 
reply to the exceedingly remarkable speech 
with which the debate of yesternight con- 
cluded, he was undertaking a very arduous 
task. He was perfectly sensible that the 
right hon. Gentleman had addressed an 
auditory on whom he certainly made a very 
profound impression. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had addressed the most cold and 
reluctant audience, that faculty of. speech, 
which, beyond all question, he possessed in 
a very distinguished and eminent manner, 
would certainly have secured for him the 
acclamations of the assembly, however he 
might fail to produce conviction in their 
minds. But when he united this double 
advantage—the effect of his own powers 
with the predisposition and sympathies of 
his British hearers, it was not a matter of 
surprise, that so considerable a sensation 
should have followed the delivery of that 
remarkable piece of oratory, which the 
House had heard with so much admiration. 
But while he thus offered to the right hon. 
Gentleman, what he trusted would be 
deemed perfectly sincere on his part, the 
tribute which was due to him for his distin- 
guished abilities, he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would pardon him if he ven- 
tured to express some regret and surprise, 
that, when he was introducing a question 
of such paramount importance to that part 
of the country which was principally the 
subject of it—or rather, sustaining the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
introducing a measure fraught with such 
pains and penalties, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not thought it judicious to follow 
more strictly the course pointed out, and 
the example set him by the noble Lord. If 
the right hon. Gentleman had appealed ex- 
clusively to those documents contained in 
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the box on the .Table—which the House 
was bound to consider authentic, and 
which, although they were without a name, 
were yet, from the assurance of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, entitled to contidence 
and credit—then it would have been 
supererogatory and superfluous for the 
right hon. Gentleman to have had recourse 
to what he (Mr. Sheil) could not help con- 
sidering as precedents for producing an ex- 
citement not germane or relative to the 
matter before the House. For he appealed 
to the House, now that it was cool, and the 
immediate effect of that address had some- 
what subsided, whether, after all, it was 
calculated to produce a sound and delibe- 
rate conviction of the necessity of substitut- 
ing Courts-martia] for the ordinary and 
regular tribunals in Ireland. He had thus 
but slightly glanced at that speech, and he 
trusted, that in the course of what he 
should have to offer in answer to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s arguments, he should be 
able himself to manifest that spirit of calm 
expostulation which, perhaps, was most 
likely, under the circumstances in which 
he and his country were placed, to produce 
conviction, if possible, in minds already 
under the influence of so much bias. He 
trusted, that in what he had to say, he 
should be able to show that he did not pro- 
ceed without authority in calling the atten- 
tion of the House to facts beyond dispute, 
and in arguing upon the piece of legislation 
before the House. He hoped he should 
not be considered as deviating from the 
resolution which had been laid down, if he 
ventured at the outset to say, that he really 
felt a degreeof depression from the conscious- 
ness that there was in that House a feeling 
already formed, independent of any argu- 
ments that might be presented to the House, 
which might lead to the rash and precipitate 
adoption of measures of coercion—[No, no. ] 
He wassure that those whoexclaimed “ No !” 
with so much feeling, were perfectly 
convinced of the truth of the negative which 
they pronounced; but let them recollect 
what human nature was. There was a 
trite example to which he would refer— 
one which was familiar to us even from 
our boyhood. One of the most celebrated 
nations of antiquity was as careless of the 
liberty of her dependencies and provinces 
as she was jealous of her own, but her dis. 
regard of the rights of her subordinates tend- 
ed to her own downfall. This great and 
glorious island might be considered as the 
chief seat of liberty, not only in the empire, 
but in the world, but at the same time it 
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was possible for its rulers to be rash in the 
infliction of penalties upon those who were 
subject to their sway. He was afraid he 
might be justified in saying, that he looked 
round the House for Judges, but onevery side 
he saw nothing but accusers. Let them do 
as they would be done by, and remember 
that aphorism of, he believed, Dr. Johnson 
“that a nation ought to be taught not to 
do, what it would never suffer to be done to 
itself.” The Bill was divisible into two 
parts, for although it gathered a number of 
penalties together, and it was a sheaf of 
rods, yet it was easy to reduce them to a 
separate classification. The statute was 
directed agairst political societies and agra- 
rian ruffianism. It embraced the Jnsurrec- 
tion Act, andthe Proclamation Act, with 
various additions from other penal statutes, 
with , other original enactments; but it 
might be considered under the two heads 
of political and agrarian. Why were 
statutes hitherto separately passed, and 
having no affinity, now combined together? 
In England, in 1819, there had been six 
Acts passed. There was no consolidation 
of oftences and punishments. So far this 
Bill was a novelty. This had never been 
done before. On former occasions, it was 
the custom to have separate Acts of Parlia- 
ment. There was a separate measure for 
the introduction of the Insurrection Act ; 
there was a separate Act for the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act ; and separate 
measures for other purposes of penalty, 
which it was not necessary for him now to 
enumerate. This Act was brought in, to 
combine and consolidate the whole mass of 
penalty in one coercive statute. He could 
not discover the reason why the right hon. 
Gentleman on the other side combined these 
two Acts together; more especially when 
another Act had been introduced in another 
place, for the purpose of changing the venue. 
Why wasit, that the Government separated 
the Act for changing the venue, and yet 
combined in one Act a series of provisions 
which had hitherto been distributed in 
different Acts of Parliament? He did not 
dwell upon this point, he merely put the 
question, being, he confessed, unable to 
discover any answer to it, except it was, that 
his Majesty’s Ministers wished to avail 
themselves of agrarian disturbances, for the 
purpose of putting down political meetings 
and to avail themselves of political meetings 
to put an additional, and—as he (Mr. Sheil) 
thought—unnecessary check upon agrarian 
disturbances. It was not necessary that 
any other answer should be proposed to that 
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part of the Bill which was of a political 
nature. He believed that most of the House 
conceived that the Bill, in this particular 
did not deviate from the principle of other 
Acts of Parliament. They conceived, that 
it was so far a mere transcript, or renewal 
of the old Proclamation Act, with which 
unhappily, the people of Ireland were too 
familiar, commonly called the Algerine Act ; 
but this Bill not only contained all the pro 
visions of the old Proclamation Act, but a 
variety of other clauses were added, which 
exceeded in severity any thing that former 
Governments had thought it necessary to 
apply to Ireland. Now, in what respect 
did this Bill differ from former measures, 
as regarded political meetings? This Bill 
was not only a complete suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, but it empowered the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, ex suo motu 
(of his own accord), from a mere spirit of 
caprice (he was not now talking of the 
present Lord Lieutenant, but of the office) 
at once to proclaim the county of the city 
of Dublin. And what was the result? 
When the Lord Lieutenant proclaimed the 
city of Dublin the result would be this— 
not as under the old Proclamation Act, that 
two Magistrates had power to disperse any 
meeting, but that no meeting could take 
place without his previous sanction. The 
liberty of the Press, too, was at once at an 
end. The House ought to be aware, that 
if a proclamation took place there was an 
end to the liberty of the Press for a double 
reason. In the first place, the editor of a 
newspaper in Dublin might be at once 
incarcerated, because he might be charged 
with an offence in a proclaimed district. 
This was undeniable. In the next place, 
he might be imprisoned merely upon an 
allegation that he had published a seditious 
libel ; and who were to be the Judges of 
this fact—who were to be the Judges of 
the law of libel? The Courts-martial. 
Courts-martial to be Judges of the law of 
libel! Nay, more, the Bill was retrospective. 
It extended to offences committed before the 
proclamation. There was no limit as to 
time. There was a provision that the 
Courts-martial should take cognizance of 
offences committed eit'aer after cr before the 
proclamation ; and what would be the result 
of that? If the Lord Lieutenant considered 
any publication in the light of a seditious 
offence, the editor of the Dublin newspaper 
who published it might at once be incar- 
cerated—might be kept without trial for 
three months, and when tried was to be 
tried by a Court-martial, A Court-martial 
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to try aman guilty of libel, or, at least, 
charged with it! If it were an act of a 
more immediate and palpable kind, at which 
witnesses were present—of which evidence 
could be given—there might be some 
plausibility in having it tried by a Court- 
martial ; but for such a tribunal to try an 
offence, which involved some of the ancient 
metaphysical difficulties—to try what the 
Judges had formerly held to be out of the 
cognizance of a Jury, and purely and en- 
tirely a question of law—this appeared to 
him an exceedingly strong and novel pro- 
ceeding, and, to use the softest phrase, at 
variance not only with the former declara- 
tions of his Majesty’s Government, but 
with all the reasons with which they en- 
deavoured to support the Bill. Were the 
English Members aware of this—were the 
men who shouted with laughter, in testi- 
mony to a vile ballad read last night by the 
Irish Secretary in imposing despotism on 
Ireland, aware of what this Act contains? 
Did they know what they were called upon 
to do? The Tory Government never asked 
for, nor even thought of such powers as 
were now demanded. They enacted the 
Statute which is denominated “the Alge- 
rine,” but here was a master piece of des- 
potism, for which hardly any country will 
supply a designation. The Government 
should not complain of any strong phrases 
applied to this enactment, for they them- 
selves confessed that it was an outrage on 
the Constitution ; and, indeed, the Secretary 
for Ireland had insisted that one of the chief 
perfections of the Bill was, that it was so 
peculiarly detestable that it never could be 
selected as a model, and what the Whigs 
did in 1833 the Tories would be ashamed 
to imitate for a century to come. Let us, 
say the Government, devise such a measure 
as shall so shock all the instincts of English- 
men as to render it impossible to follow it ; 
and let this first-born of the new Parliament 
under our auspices be so monstrous, that it 
will be impossible ever to produce an equally 
hideous deformity. It was, therefore, only 
a coincidence with the Minister’s own view 
of his achievements, to represent this Act of 
Parliament as peculiarly deserving of exe- 
cration. Its merits were set off by invective, 
and its value illustrated by vituperation. 
The Courts-martial might be introduced 
at once into the city of Dublin. Was 
that right? The city of Dublin might 
be proclaimed. He only spoke of the 
“may” but the right hon. Gentleman flung 
the possibility from him, as if it were 
an affront to his political character. He 
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did not complain of the right hon. Gentle. 
man. He said more—he was willing to 
believe, that the right hon. Gentleman was 
as firmly determined not to apply Courts- 
martial to the city of Dublin as he had 
been a few months ago not to apply the 
Insurrection Act to any part of Ireland. 
But. could the right hon. Gentleman an- 
swer for his successor? Might not Titus be 
succeeded by Domitian? When men legis- 
lated, they must look to measures, not to 
men. They were not to look to those who 
were in office, or those who might follow. 
That was not the question. They should 
look to what the law was to be, and the 
abuses to which it might be liable. Despot- 
ism was said to be the best of all Govern- 
ment if it were properly administered ; but 
who would, on that account, establish a 
despotism, and expose himself to all the 
evils that would follow in the transition 
from despotism to tyranny? It was his 
conviction—and he was sure it would be 
the conviction of all who would take the 
trouble of reading the Act with attention— 
that the Lord Lieutenant was empowered 
to proclaim the city of Dublin. Not con- 
tented with establishing Courts-martial 
amidst the scenes of outrage and of horror, 
it erected them in the city of Dublin, where 
Ministers had Jurors at their command, 
and not very stubborn Judges, and where 
@ conviction was as easy as an accusation. 
Were cities to be included? To be sure 
they were, in order to strangle complaint, 
and tread every spark of liberty out. Were 
these outrages committed in the streets of 
the Irish metropolis? Were assassinations 
perpetrated in its recesses? Was no house 
secure from burglariousruffianism ? Why, 
in God’s name, did they desire to establish 
Courts-martial there, unless it was, that 
they desired, that there should bea system 
as absolute as Lisbon and Warsaw (there 
are Courts-martial there !) can now exhibit. 
But Ministers said, they must put agitation 
down. Why not be contented, in the first 
place, with the old expedients, and why 
not resort to the Common Law? If it 
were said, that it was right that the Lord 
Lieutenant should have the power of dis- 
persing meetings, and if the Secretary for 
Ireland was justified in referring to a 
variety of speeches alleged to have been de- 
livered at assemblies in Ireland, what was 
the reason, let him ask, that the Irish Go. 
vernment had not instituted a single pros 
ceeding upon a single speech delivered at 
any one of those meetings! Have they 
prosecuted a single speech? They prose» 
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euted, indeed, the country papers—they 
persecuted the Tipperary Free Press 
—they threw the writers of the Comet into 
gaol—but against a single factious oration 
they had not instituted a single proceeding. 
Had they no Jury? Did they distrust the 
complaisance of the Corporation? Would 
not twelve Aldermen have suited their in- 
tents? Had they no evidence? Short-hand 
writers in the pay of Government were em- 
ployed at every meeting. Before they re- 
sorted to this terrible stretch of the preroga- 
tive, try, put to its simple test, the efficacy 
of the law. Instead of taking this course, 
they permitted discontent to ripen into 
what they ‘considered excess, and then 
availed themselves of the fragments of 
oratory such as were last night produced ; 
and a ballad, written, perhaps, in a police 
barrack, in order to degrade the people into 
slaves, and, by playing the part of tyrants, 
equally to degrade themselves. Here, then, 
in the first section of the Act, the design 
was manifest. It was, not to crush insub- 
ordination, and check the barbarities per- 
petrated in the south ; it was to extinguish 
all the rights of British citizenship in the 
metropolis, that they demanded this fright- 
ful authority to be put into their hands. 
Let any man who thought that exaggera- 
tion, not content himself with saying so, 
but examine the Statute. Here it was; the 
proclamation went forth ; it appeared onthe 
Castle-gates—that instant discussion, per- 
sonal freedom, Trial by Jury, Liberty of 
the Press, all vanished in a moment. Did 
the exigency of the case call for this? Was 
the law overturned? If it had been vio- 
lated, what was the reason, he again asked, 
that there had been no prosecution ? There 
was a speech, or, rather, fragments of dif- 
ferent speeches, read last night, by the 
Irish Secretary, which had been delivered 
by his (Mr. Sheil’s) friend, Mr. Steele. 
Undoubtedly that speech had produced the 
effect intended. But was the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland aware, that Mr. Steele 
had delivered a speech, on a former occa- 
sion, fully as strong as the matter which 
had been read last night, if not much 
stronger? That speech he printed himself 
—put his own name to it—and then went 
of his own-accord to the house of the 
Attorney General, sent up his compliments 
with his speech, and informed the learned 
gentleman, that he was the author, in order 
to relieve the printer from any responsi- 
bility, and that he was prepared to abide 
his trial. What did the Government? 
Did they prosecute him? Did they take 
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any steps todo so? They were prosecuting 
him now? Why did they not prosecute him 
then, if they had materials ? Why prosecute 
him now, and not then? Was it that they 
were availing themselves of speeches more 
recently made, exactly of the self-same 
character, by the same gentleman, because 
it suited their convenience? It was deemed 
far more advisable to wait for an opportu- 
nity to establish a despotism, and to resort 
to the harangues of a generous and chival- 
rous man, as a pretence for its infliction. 
Come, now! he asked the Irish Secretary, 
what was the cause that he had never pro- 
secuted a single speech made at the Poli- 
tical Unions? The House knew that they 
had produced an abundance of matter which, 
one would think, was fit for prosecution. 
Why had not the ordinary law been enforced 
in Ireland ? Why had they not proceeded by 
criminal information? This they had never 
tried. The House was told, that the Go- 
vernment felt a reluctance to depart, in any 
way, from the law of the land, and that 
they would try every experiment before 
they had recourse to anything beyond the 
Constitution. Where was the Constitu- 
tion, he asked? He found none. Did the 
Irish Secretary mean to intimate that jus- 
tice was not to be had in Dublin, and that 
ne verdicts could be got? Would he say, 
that he could procure no evidence? Would 
he not admit, that he had been in the con- 
stant habit of employing a short-hand 
writer at every one of these meetings, for 
the purpose of receiving evidence, if it 
were necessary, to institute any proceed- 
ings? He said, therefore, it was perfectly 
preposterous to profess a desire for the pure 
and perfect maintenance of constitutional 
principles, while they had not instituted a 
single prosecution in the ordinary course of 
law ; or was it this—that they had deter- 
mined to let the spirit of discontent get to 
such a height that they might avail them- 
selves of it in an official communication to 
that House, and make use of the speeches 
towhich the right hon. Secretary referred, as 
evidence of the state of Ireland, and as an in- 
ducement to the House to pass Acts which 
the right hon. Gentleman admitted to be at 
variance with the spirit of the Constitution ? 
He was not guilty of any inflammatory ex- 
aggeration. How so? Speeches had been 
made ; the Government had proof of those 
speeches; they had been delivered in 
Dublin ; they were to be tried by Corpora- 
tion Juries, selected by the Sheriffs in the 
Court of King’s Bench, where no intimid- 
ation was possible. They had never 
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adopted those proceedings, and therefore he 
said they had given proof that they were 
not influenced by a desire to try every 
other expedient before they came to the 
conclusion that measures of severity were 
necessary. As he was going to leave this 
part of the case, he wished the House to 
be good enough to bear the circumstance 
he had just stated in memory. The whole 
of what he had mentioned on this part of 
the Bill reduced itself to two positions: the 
one position was, that the Government had 
never put the sufficiency of the existing 
law to the test; and the next, that they 
availed themselves of this incident which 
they had permitted, if not necouraged, for 
the purpose of establishing Courts-martial 
in Ireland, and of extinguishing the free- 
dom of the Press, and the right of petition. 
But it was suggested, that the meetings in 
Dublin were connected with disturbances 
in the country. It was asserted, that. poli- 
tical agitation caused predial outrage. 
This was the allegation. Where was the 
proof? Were these disturbances of recent 
occurrence? Let them look at the history 
of Ireland for the last fifty years, and they 
would scarcely find a series of five years 
unattended by them. They would find 
disturbances of the self-same kind existing 
in Ireland when societies and associations 
were not heard of. They would find a re- 
markable and conspicuous circumstance— 
and he had proof of it—that, at a period 
when a certain society had acquired most 
power and dominion, local disturbances 
almost entirely ceased. He would beg 
leave to read a passage from the Annual 
Register of 1828, and to this he begged the 
attention of those who wished to do justice, 
and reflect calmly before they inflict 
punishment. The extract to which he re- 
ferred said, that ‘ Whatever the motives of 
‘ the Association might be, its exhortations 
‘and the influence of its popular leaders 
‘succeeded in reconciling the factions 
‘ whose feuds had so long broken up the 
‘ peace of the country. Throughout the 
‘counties of Cork, Clare, Limerick, and 
‘ Tipperary, these sworn enemiesassembled, 
‘ not for discord and bloodshed, but to lay 
‘down their dissensions and animosities, 
‘and to engage to live in future like 
‘countrymen and brothers. The conse- 
‘ quence was, that those districts of Ireland 
‘ which had become almost proverbial for 
* scenes of violence and murder, exhibited 
* a degree of order and tranquillity to which 
‘ they had long been strangers. The best 
‘ proof of the fact was, that the Judges of 
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‘ the circuit had the rare happiness of con- 
‘ gratulating the Magistrates, in almost 
‘every county, on the small number of 
‘ crimes, and the absence of great atrocity 
‘in those which appeared to have been 
‘ committed.’ |That was adistinct admission 
that agitation put an end to crimes; and 
would any one tell him that the present dis- 
turbances were caused by agitation, which 
was at that period found to have the directly 
opposite effects? If any indifferent person 
were asked asto the causes of the disturbances 
in Ireland—any one but a person connected 
with the Government—what would be the 
answer? To appeal to a member of the 
Government, or a subordinate person under 
the Government, would not be a fair prin. 
ciple of legislating on a point of importance. 
But let them go to Committees of the 
House of Commons ; let them look to the 
evidence before those Committees. Would 
that evidence give the same account af 
those disturbances as that given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Irish 
Secretary? They did no such thing; and 
the House should go back to consider the 
causes of former similar disturbances. He 
appealed, therefore, to 1776, when the first 
Whiteboy Act was passed. This Bill em- 
braced the whole of the provisions of that 
Act. And whataccount did Arthur Young, 
who travelled through the country at that 
period, give of the state of things? Let the 
House see if the same causes did not operate 
then as now, and then decide whether the 
remedy proposed by the Government was 
applicable to the political disease under 
whicl+ the country laboured. Arthur Young 
said ; ‘ Consequences have flowed from these 
‘ oppressions, which ought long ago to have 
‘put a stopto them. In England, we have 
‘heard much of Whiteboys, Steelboys, 
‘ Oakboys, Peep-of-day boys, &c. But 
‘ these various classes of insurgentsare not to 
‘ be confounded, for they are very different. 
‘ The proper distinction; in reference to the 
‘ discontents of the people is—into Pro- 
‘ testant and Catholic. All but the White- 
‘ boys are among the manufacturing Pro- 
‘testants of the north. The Whiteboys 
‘ are Catholic labourers in the south ; from 
‘the best intelligence I could gain, the 
‘ riots of the’ manufacturers had not other 
‘ foundation, but such variations in the 
‘manufacture as all fabrics experience; 
‘and which they had, themselves, known 
‘ and submitted to before. The case, how- 
‘ever, was different with the Whiteboys, 
‘ who, being labouring Catholics, met with 
‘all those oppressions I have described, 
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‘ full submission to them, had not very se- 
‘ vere treatment in respect of tithes, united 
‘with a great speculation upon a rise of 
‘ rents, about the same time, blown up the 
‘flame of resistance. The atrocious acts 
‘ they were guilty of, made them the object 
‘of general indignation. Acts were passed 
‘for their punishment, which seemed cal- 
‘ culated for the meridian of Barbary. This 
* system arose to such a height, that, by one 
* enactment, convicted offenders were to be 
‘ hanged, under certain circumstances, with- 
‘out the common formalities of a trial. 
‘The Act, though repealed the following 
‘ Session, marks the spirit of punishment 
‘ prevalent at that day—while others re- 
‘ main yet the law of the land, that would, 
‘if executed, tend more to raise, than to 
‘quell an insurrection. From all which, 
‘ it.is manifest, that the gentlemen of Ire- 
‘ land never thought of a radical cure, from 
‘ overlooking the real cause of the disease ; 
‘ which, in fact, lay in themselves, and not 
they doomed to the 
‘gallows. Let them change their own 
‘ conduct entirely, and the poor will not 
‘long riot. Treat them like men who 
‘ ought to be as free as yourselves ; put an 
‘ end to that system of religious persecution 
‘which for seventy years has divided the 
‘ kingdom against itself. In these two cir- 
* cumstances lies the cure of insurrection — 
‘ perform the removal of the evil complete- 
‘ly, and you have an affectionate poor, in- 
‘ stead of oppressed and discontented vassals. 
‘ A better treatment of the poor in Ireland 
‘is a point very material to the welfare of 
‘ the whole British Empire. Events may 
‘ happen which may convince us fatally of 
‘ this truth:— if not, oppression must have 
‘ broken all the spirit and resentment of 
‘men. By what policy the Government of 
‘ England, can, for so many years, have 
‘ permitted such an absurd system to be 
‘ matured in Ireland, is beyond the power 
‘of plain sense to discover. That was 
‘ Arthur Young’s opinionin 1776.’ From 
that time to the present, a perverse ad- 


-herence to the unnatural and anti-national 


Establishment of Ireland has uniformly led 
to the same results. But it would be said, 
that since that time there had been an end 


put to religious distinctions in Ireland. 


He answered, there had not. They had 
stopped short at the measure of emancipation 
without introducing other measures of ame- 
lioration which were equally. necessary. 
The Irish Secretary said, he had expected 
that the Special Commission in the Queen’s 
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County would have succeeded. How did 
it happen that every Special Commission 
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except that had succeeded? He had the 
declaration of the right hon. Gentleman, in 
May last, that he‘ would not consent to the 
Insurrection Act until he had tried the ef- 
fect of Special Commissions. He said, he 
would never consent as long as it was pos- 
sible to avoid it. He said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman should have avoided the 
circumstances which were productive of 
that necessity. ‘The question here was as 
to the causes of the disturbances. The 
Irish Secretary came not with the docu- 
ments of the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
he had a special set of his own. To ac- 
count for the riots, and to justify the insti- 
tution of the Courts-martial, the Irish Se- 
cretary read what he said himself were 
cruel and malicious attacks. He ought to 
have read his own Tithe Act. The people 
of Ireland referred the calamities of their 
country to him. They charged him with 
having, by his measures, produced—he would 
not say aseditious, buta violent excitementin 
Ireland. Had the Government not been 
warned against measures which it intro- 
duced last Session? Had not the Irish 
Members foretold that they would produce 
confusion? But there was the same laugh- 
ter at the seven-and-twenty then as at the 
sixty now. They were the subjects of 
taunts and contumely, and sometimes of 
angry reprehension. Was it fair, he said, 
was it just, was it right, of the Irish 
Secretary, to appeal to ballads and speeches, 
when he ought to have referred to his own 
Acts of Parliament? The right hon. Se. 
cretary forgot that notable cause for indig- 
nation. Talk of agitation, could any 
agitation be equal to his own compulsory 
Tithe-bill? Were the people of Ireland 
to have their liberty put down, because 
the right hon. Secretary, from a violent 
attachment to the English Church Estab- 
lishment, of which he was originally the 
advocate, had passed a measure which 
was the cause of all the disturbances? But 
his opinion. might be looked upon with 
suspicion ; it was fair, therefore, to have 
better evidence. He was going to ap- 
peal to a book from which the right hon. 
Gentleman had read some extracts last night. 
He was not about to quote the statements of 
the reverend father O’Connor, or of any other 
Catholic.priest, but those of the successor 
in the office of Commander-in-chief of the 
gallant Officer who addressed the House 
last night. What did Sir Hussey Vivian 
say, when asked the causes of the unfortu- 
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nate state of the Queen’s County? His 
evidence was to be found at page 92 of the 
Report. To suppose that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not read the Report, would 
be something like treating him with dis- 
respect, but certainly, when he looked at the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman last 
night, some grounds were found for believ- 
ing that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
paid all the attention to it which it deserved. 
The right hon. Secretary was a Member— 

Mr. Stanley: I did not attend. 

Mr. Sheil: Not attend! Good God! Did 
he hear correctly ? A Committee was named 
by Sir Henry Parnell in the midst of an 
emergency in May last, to consider the state 
of Ireland ; the right hon. Secretary declared 
that Committee to be most important, his 
name was the second on the list, the Com- 
mander of the Forces was examined, and the 
hon. Gentleman does not condescend, or was 
too much pressed by occupation rather, to 
attend. This was a precious mode of 
managing Irish business. And what did he 
tell the House? Having neglected to at- 
tend himself on the inquiry, he told the 
House not to inquire. But let them come 
to facts. He would, therefore, take the 
liberty of referring to a part of the Report 
which bore immediately on the question 
before the House. The evidence he re- 
ferred to was that of Sir Hussey Vivian ; 
and he says, “The combination is directed 
against tithes at present, and if you could 
satisfactorily arrange the tithe question you 
would, I should hope, have Ireland pretty 
quiet. I think it is in other respects as 
quiet as it was twenty years ago. Get rid 
of the first cause of excitement, and you 
will tranquillize Ireland in spite of agitation. 
But what had the right hon. Secretary 
done? Why, deaf to all:remonstrance, in- 
sensible to every entreaty, although he was 
implored to forhear, to wait at least for the 
reformed Parliament, he passed hisTithe Act, 
at the close of the Session, trampled on the 
Irish with his English majorities,and effected 
an achievement in legislation to which 
existing calamities might be referred. It 
was too bad—it was not to be endured—to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman talk of the 
Special Commission in the Queen’s County 
having failed, when he himself enacted such 
statutes as would overthrow all peace in 
any country, and had driven the people to 
excesses, of which the consequences ought 
to be on his own head. The fault was with 
him. But for his measures, of equal rash- 
ness and impolicy, the county would now 
be- tranquil. 





He first drove Ireland des- 
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perate, and then he called for penalties for 
her correction. From what had fallen from 
the right hon. Secretary last night, he was 
inclined to think that he had not read the 
Report, because the evidence was in such 
direct opposition to the grounds on which he 
advocated this strong and arbitrary measure. 
He would not however refer solely to the 
Report, but to the speech of the right hon. 
Secretary on the occasion when the Com- 
mittee was moved for, and from that speech 
it would be found that the right hon. 
Gentleman had strenuously argued that, 
before any strong measures should be adopt- 
ed, inquiry ought to be instituted. The 


right hon. Secretary would then support an — 


inquiry at all events, but, if inquiry was to 
be made at all, why should the question 
not be referred to an Irish Committee, or 
toaCommittee of English gentlemen? Why 
should Government trust to the evidence of 
constables, of the paid agents of Govern- 
ment, of men who gained a livelihood at 
the expense of the sufferings of others, and 
whose interest it was, to paint the disturb. 
ances of the country in the blackest colours? 
What was it which gave rise to that Com 

mission? It was moved for by Sir Henry 
Parnell, and the right hon. Baronet, in 
bringing forward the motion, expressed an 
opinion that strong measures should be 
resorted to for restoring peace and good 
order to the Queen’s County. On that 
occasion the right hon. Secretary delivered 
his opinion: although he admitted that 
the Queen’s County wasseriously disturbed, 
he preferred instituting an inquiry, and, at 
all events, trying a Special Commission, 
such as that sent to Clare, and which had 
tranquillized the country. The following 
extract from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech would show the sentiments by which 
he was then guided; a few words only 
were necessary, and they were these :— 
‘ With respect to what had been said about 
‘the Government desiring not to go into 
‘ the causes of the disturbances in Ireland, 
‘the fact was, that he had told the hon. 
‘ Baronet, that a motion so framed would 
‘ be too large for any chance of advantage 
‘from the inquiry, and which, if made, 
* would be productive of no result whatever. 
‘ On the other hand, he thought that some 
‘ inquiry would be beneficial. That an in- 
‘ quiry into the immediate causes of these 
‘ crimes ; into the manner in which they 
‘were perpetrated; into the sort of of- 
‘fenders who committed them ; and the 
‘ mode in which they had before been put 
‘down, would be sufficient to show that 
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‘ the existing laws were fully adequate to 
‘ extinguish these disturbances. The ex- 
‘ perience of the past had shown this to be 
¢ the case in Clare, Galway, and Kilkenny, 
‘and if he were to select three counties 
‘which were now the most peaceable in 
‘Treland, he should choose those three 
‘in which, by the means of Special Com- 
‘ missions, the ordinary laws of the land had 
‘ been administered. If the Magistrates did 
‘their duty in Queen’s County, he had 
‘no doubt the result would be the same.’* 
In May last the right hon. Secretary de- 
clared, that a Special Commission had 
proved efficacious in every instance, and he 
announced that Galway, Limerick and 
Clare, were among the most tranquil parts 
of Ireland ? 

Mr. Stanley: They are so now. 

Mr. Sheil: What! was this admitted? 
Then what became of the charge, that the 
Political Union and the Volunteers had 
thrown the country into confusion? How 
did it come to pass that Clare, the field 
where the battle of emancipation and its 
victory were won, was quiet, if Daniel 
O’Connell shook the fabric of suciety to the 
centre? Was Kilkenny and the Queen’s 
County, the O’Connell country ? Could 
they on a map trace the extent and limits 
with a red and green line of this terrible 
power? See into what inconsistencies they 
fell. The reason of certain districts being 
disturbed was, that there the tithe resist- 
ance was begun. The Special Commissions 
did not lay the seeds of peace deep enough; 
and before the fruit could be produced, they 
were disturbed by a renewal. of the agita- 
tion engendered by the right hon. Secretary. 
Kilkenny was the county in which the 
priest’s horse was seized for tithes. Kil- 
kenny was the county in which the priest 
himself was recently arrested for tithes, 
and in Kilkenny the effects of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s genius for legislation was 
peculiarly conspicuous. He admitted, that 
three Special Commissions had completely 
succeeded. One, the last, had, he said, 
failed. Was one failure to counterpoise 
three instances of success, and on that 
single failure were they to build the des- 
potism of Ireland? But with regard to 
the remedy. He had charged the right 
hon, Secretary with neglect of duty, not 
only in not attending the Committee, but 
in not having read the Report carefully ; and 
he was justified in saying so. From the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman last 
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night, every one would believe, that the 
Committee recommended severe measures 
for the Queen’s County. Now, the con- 
trary was the fact, for on referring to the 
Report he found, that it stated that lately 
a considerable improvement had taken place 
in the county, and recommended that a Spe- 
cial Commission, such as that sent to Clare, 
should be appointed for Queen’sCounty .The 
Committee recommended no such thing as a 
court-martial. Did Sir Hussey Vivian—did 
Sir John Harvey recommend courts-martial? 
did any one, in fact, examined on the 
Committee, recommend such a departure 
from the Common and Statute Law of the 
land? Why, then, does the right hon. 
Gentleman make such a statement, which, 
in looking at the Report, he will find is at 
variance with the evidence? The right 
hon. Gentleman quoted the Report, and 
egregiously misconceived it. He had also 
stated, that the Committee recommended 
that the Quarter Sessions should be held 
without a Jury. No such thing. The 
Committee recommended that the Quarter 
Sessions should be held from week to week, 
at the will of the Lord Lieutenant, and that 
when a search-warrant should be granted, 
and offenders discovered, the punishment for 
the first offence should be as slight as pos. 
sible. That was the purportiof the Report 
on that subject ; and for the satisfaction of 
the House, he would read that portion of it 
to which he had alluded. The Report said, 
‘ The first object of the law which the 
‘ Committee recommended to be passed is, 
‘to give power to the Lord Lieutenant of 
‘ lreland—if in case of violent disturbance 
‘of the peace by a Whiteboy opposition 

‘ shall actually occur—to issue his warrant 

‘ for a special assembling of the Quarter 

‘ Sessions, at a period when, according to 

‘ the ordinary course of the law, it could. 
‘ not assemble; and if the occasion should 

‘ seem to require it, to appoint a person of 
‘ high standing at the Bar to act as assessor, 
‘to the Court.’ There was not one word 

in that about suspending the trial by Jury ; 
and he would go further, and say,that, were 

a Committee appointed to inquire into the 

disturbances of Ireland, no such recommend- 

ation as that of abolishing the ordinary law 

of the country would be embodied in it. 

He could tell the right hon. Gentleman, 

that it was the act of Government which 

had caused all the dissatisfaction. It was 

their measures for enforcing tithes which 

had raised such unqualified discontent. If 
the seeds of discontent were sown by the 

Government, how could it be expected that 
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they would not take root? But why 
not try a Special Commission? Why not 
act according to the advice of the right hon 
Gentleman? He was against extraordinary 
measures for the Queen’s County ; and why 
should he recommend extraordinary mea- 
sures for Kilkenny? In order, however, 
to judge fairly of the measure, the best 
way. was, to refer to the evidence of those 
who had been examined in the Committee. 
He would refer particularly to the evidence 
of Mr. Barrington, a man of high rank, 
and whose father had been raised to the 
Baronetage for his munificent and charit- 
able deeds [cheers.] He asked no cheering 
—he asked only for a full inquiry—he asked 
for the fullest consideration before they 
bound together a sheaf of rods to scourge 
the country. The evidence of Mr. Bar- 
rington was the following :— 

Q. Have you any remedy you would suggest 
for the quietude of the country? 

A. The only remedy I would suggest is the 
preserving the administration of the laws in 
the ordinary forms, and the prosecution of 
every outrage that occurs. I think the people 
4re more attached to and satisfied with the 
Administration of the ordinary law, than they 
would be by any extraordinary measures. 
That is proved by their never having shown 
any hostility to Jurors. 
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Again— 

Q. You have stated that the malignity of 
the people is infinitely greater towards Ma- 
gistrates who act under the Insurrection Act 
than towards Jurors; have you known such 
instances ? 

A.I have. I have never known instances 
of hostility to Jurors at the same time that the 
persons, who have been acting as Jurors, have 
been attacked returning, from the Insurrec- 
tion Act, though they have been serving on a 
Jury to try a capital offence, and on the In- 
surrection Act to try a transportable one. 
There is a rancour remaining in the country 
for years after, and a hostility against Magis- 
trates who act under the Insurrection Act; 
not the slightest against Jurors. 

Again— 

Q. Your opinion is, that the law is sufficiently 
strong, and that the procuring obedience to it 
depends on the proper administration of it? 

A. Certainly ; proper and prompt. If the 
Committee will put any other imaginary cases 
to me I shall endeavour to point out how they 
can be met, and how the present law is applic- 
able to them. I speak of the law to meet 
offences committed ; itis not for me to judge 
of its sufficiency or insufficiency as to meet- 
ings. 

Q. Is it not possible there may be the same 


hostility against Magistrates acting under this 
Whiteboy Act? 
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A. That depends on the mode of trial. If 
you try them under the Insurrection Act for 
the same offences, it will; they do not con- 
sider it a fair tribunal at all. They think that 
they are transported without a trial, and by 
the Magistrates ; but when tried for the same 
offences under the ordinary laws, though the 
result may be the same—they are satisfied 
with the one, and displeased with the other. 
Inconfirmation of whathe had said he would 
refer further to the charge of the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench on the effici- 
ency of the administration of the ordinary 
law by means of a Special Commission, 
but, before he read that, he would ask 
what were the grounds for departing from _ 
the usual rule—why not appoint a Com- 
mission? Commissions had been tried in 
three counties, and there had been only 
one instance of failure, and was that a 
reason for not trying them again? Why 
the thing was absurd. The conduct of 
Government was at variance with the 
Reports of Committees—it was at variance 
with the opinion of the House—and it 
was at variance with the declared senti- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman. 
What did they say to all this evidence? 
Why, they produced a vile ballad, and 
flung the literary puddle of the town of 
Clonmel in the faces of the Members, and 
they read anonymous letters from miserable 
menials and interested terrorists in the 
police; and on documents which would 
not be received as evidence in an assault 
case in a Court of Justice, they pronounced 
sentence upon Ireland standing as a culprit 
at the Bar. Within five months after the 
complete success of a Special Commission, 
they brought forward this humane and 
merciful Act of Parliament. The right 
hon. Gentleman had read two documents 
from the evidence of Sir Patrick Bellew, 
and the opinion of the Attorney General. 
Now, he would ask, did Sir Patrick 
Bellew advise Martial Law; and that, even 
in a county where there was a Catholic 
Lord-lieutenant, two Catholic Members 
for the county, and two for the borough ? 
He would ask if they had any other docu- 
ments from Lord-lieutenants—had they, 
in fact, anything but anonymous epistles— 
at all events anonymous to the House? 
Had they any documents which could 
warrant them, when Ireland stood at their 
Bar, in putting an end to the ordinary 
law, and establishing arbitrary authority 
throughout the country? What were the 
documents Government trusted to? The 


reports of police constables—of the chiefs 
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of the constabulary force, and of men who 
earned their bread by their subservience 
to the ruling powers ; and who would de- 
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.spise the Government but for the means 


of subsistence which they procured from 
it. Were there no other persons but these 
from whom reports could be received ? 
What said the other Lord-lieutenants? 
Had they heard from their friend Lord 
Wicklow, or from Lord Lorton, or Lord 
Enniskillen? Had these, their natural 
auxiliaries, the men of their choice, who 
saw Ireland through such dn impartial me- 
dium, furnished Ministers with their views ? 
Had any one Lord-lieutenant, except Sir 
Patrick Bellew, addressed them? If they 
had, tell the House; if not, of what use 
were they? In Heaven’s name, who had 
advised this proceeding? These were not 
the authorities consulted—the principle 
authorities were the chiefs of the constabu- 
lary police. They had received one letter 
from a Popish Lord-lieutenant, but were 
there no other Lord-lieutenants to com- 
plain? Was there no complaint from 
Lord Duncannon or Lord Ormond? There 
were complaints from some other quarters, 
but then, at the most, these were “ few, 
and far between.” How could the Go- 
vernment know the real state of the coun- 
try? There was not one Irishman in the 
Cabinet; the Attorney General, in fact, 
was the-only person whom they could 
consult, and he was all but a Tory—no 
great crime now—who some time ago did 
not choose to resign, like some other 
member of the Government, but preferred 
waiting to see how the tide turned. With 
regard to the Queen’s County, what did 
the Attorney General say-at the conclusion 
of the Special Commission? Was his 
speech against Special Commissions ? 
Did. it show anything like a tendency for 
Martial Law and the abolition of the right 
of the subject? Nothing of the kind. 
It said that, with one exception, all the 
persons accused had been convicted, and 
that the. Jurors had in every instance acted 
with firmness and caution. The-fact was, 
that out of thirty-nine charges, thirty- 
eight had been made out ; there had been 
only one acquiftal. Yet, with all these 
facts staring him in the face, the right 
hon. Gentleman would do away with the 
ordinary law. The Minister knew nothing 
of Ireland, but, in the face and teeth of 
the report of men well versed in Irish af- 
fairs, and of the most important evidence, 
they built their adventurous and tyrannical 
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legislation on the miserable anonymous 
(anonymous to us) correspondence of 
the subordinate authorities in the dis- 
turbed districts. The speech of the Lord 
Chief Justice, to which he had already 
alluded, was equally in favour of Special 
Commissions in preference to military 
tribunals. That learned Judge said, in 
his charge to the Grand Jury of Queen’s 
County. ‘ Although the calls upon us for 
‘the discharge of that duty are, alas, too 
frequent—and although this mysterious 
engine of secret combination shifted from 
place to place, continues to be wielded 
and worked by some invisible hand— 
from time to time—now against one part 
of the island, and now against another— 
yet those who have had the experience 
of many years of official and judicial 
life can assure you, that it has never been 
able to stand against the venerable au- 
thority of the laws vigorously and calmly 
brought to bear upon it. It is little 
more than a year since the county of Clare 
has been agitated to a degree beyond 
what was ever known in Ireland—short 
of civil war; and the insurgents had 
almost, if not altogether, taken the field ; 
but the course of justice, at two Assizes 
and one Special Commission was—con- 
trary to the apprehensions of many— 
found sufficient to put down the mischief ; 
and I believe that I am correctly in- 
formed in stating that, at this moment, 
tranquillity is perfectly re-established in 
that county, that the misguided people 
have become sensible of their errors, 
and that confidence and good will are 
restored amongst those classes so lately 
‘ arrayed in hostility against each other.’ 
The learned Judge, after alluding to former 
cases of disturbances, and the success at- 
tending the Administration of the ordi- 
nary law in restoring tranquillity, proceed- 
ed—‘ All these counties were visited, 
‘ as you are now, by Special Commissions ; 
‘and all were pacified, some, I hope 
‘permanently, some for a long time; 
‘ and if there be others, again, infected by 
‘this moral pestilence, I trust that the 
‘same effects will follow from the same 
‘ causes; and that the laws of the country 
‘ will be always sufficient to subdue the 
‘disease, and stop the contagion. But 
‘ let it be remembered that if this expect- 
‘ ation should be disappointed—if the de- 
‘ luded people should continue incorrigibly 
* to increase in wickedness, as they have 
‘ lately done, they may have to repent of 
2U2 
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‘the additional guilt of bringing down 
‘ upon their country the operation of those 
¢ stronger measures, to which, in cases of 
‘extreme necessity, the Legislature has 
‘often resorted. You all know what I 
‘allude to; and many whom now I see 
‘ can remember—as I do—the suspension 
‘ of the Habeas Corpus Act, which, at this 
‘ moment secures the liberty of every man 
‘who hears me. Many can remember 
‘ the Trial by Jury—that institution, long 
‘envied and at last emulated by other 
‘ countries—superseded in Ireland by the 
‘ summary Insurrection Act, and the more 
‘summary Court Martial.’ The Chief 
Justice then gave a description of that 
tribunal, not from imagination, but from 
memory; and he entreated those who were 
inclined to be, perhaps, too rapid in passing 
a measure that was to remain a yoke of 
despotism until the Ist of August, 1834 
—he implored those who were disposed 
not to give a respite of even one short 
week, to listen to the words of one who 
shrunk with horror from the recollection 
of a measure similar to that which it was 
now proposed to inflict on his unfortunate 
country. ‘ Every man, (said the Chief 
‘ Justice) who recollects those days wishes 
‘ that they never may return ; but younger 
‘ men of all classes know them only by 
‘ description ; and let them be assured that 
‘no description can convey an adequate 
‘ notion of the’ horrors belonging to sucha 
‘ state of things.’ It was against the re- 
turn of such horrors that he, and those 
with whom he acted, were contending. 
It was true that there was a clause against 
torture in the Bill; there was to be no 
whipping, but it was not to be found in 
it when it was first introduced. It was 
not inserted until attention was directed 
by him to the point. What he said was 
either true, or it was not. He asserted, 
that the clause was not in the Bill when 
at first introduced. It was there now, 
and he was grateful for it. He had no 
doubt that this clause, and this only, 
would save the back of many an un- 
fortunate peasant from being lacerated. 
[Some tokens of dissent were here given 
by the Members on the Treasury Bench.] 
The mere pantomime of objecting to what 
he asserted, was no answer. Let them 
contradict him if they could. Wherefore 
should he be dismayed? He might. say, 
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‘* There is no terror in thine eye, Cassius.” 
He would go on with the address of the 
Chief Justice. The extracts he had read 
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were not so interesting, perhaps, as the 
literary puddle, the wretched mire, which 
the right hon. Secretary (Mr. Stanley) had 
picked up from the highway to Parnassus, 
in the town of Clonmel. The Chief Jus- 
tice bade both classes beware how they 
brought about such a state of things as 
might make it necessary to substitute the 
terrible tribunal of Martial Law for trial 
by Jury. But there was enough of quo- 
tation. He would go from authority to facts. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
statement last night, had brought forward 
eleven specific cases of murder. Out of 
the mass of atrocities of that most aggra- 
vated character, it seemed extraordinary 
to him that the noble Lord should have 
selected only eleven cases. Why select 
those cases if there were others? What 
was peculiar or distinctive about them? 
No matter; there were eleven cases. Of 
those, however, it should be borne in 
mind that agreat number of them occurred 
before any Special Commissions were or- 
dered ; and, what was more, before the re- 
port of the Select Committee, to which 
such frequent reference had been made. 
Two statements had been put forth, upon 
which his Majesty’s Ministers grounded 
the necessity for an alteration in the law 
of the land. The first statement was, that 
Juries could not be got to attend ; and the 
second was, that witnesses could not be 
got toattend. He believed he stated the 
proposition of the noble Lord fairly ? 
Now, if it was true that Jurors could not 
be got to attend, and that the administra- 
tion of justice was impeded in that way, 
why were not his Majesty’s Government 
satisfied with the Bill for changing the 
venue? That Bill enabled them, if they 
could not get a Jury which pleased them 
in the county Kilkenny, to take the pri- 
soners and have them tried by a Corpora- 
tion Jury in the city of Dublin. But the 
Government were not satisfied with the 
Bill for changing the venue; they were 
not satisfied with Martial-Law; they 
would have both. Some offenders were 
to be tried by soldiers in the counties 
where they were charged with the com- 
mission of crime, whilst others were to be 
tried in the city of Dublin, He would 
say to the Government: ‘In God’s 
name choose one or the other; is it fair 
that you should take both?” The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, that the 
measure was only to be justified by a case 
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of proof was on the Government. It was 
like one of the clauses of the Bill—that 
relating to signals—~in which the onus of 
proof was thrown on the peasant. The 
peasant was bound to prove that smoke 
was notasignal. What he said could only 
be doubted by those who had not read 
the Bill. He declared, in sober sadness, 
that under a clause in the Bill a man 
might be tried by a Court-Martial for 
making a smoke, and it would be for 
three officers to decide whether the smoke 
was caused by boiling a pot, or was for 
the purpose of a signal. ‘his clause, he 
understood, was introduced into the Bill 
upon the suggestion of a friend of Minis- 
ters in another place; one of those amia- 
ble allies who embraced until they hugged 
todeath. Herecommended a clause mak- 
ing the peasant prove, that the smoke of 
his cabin was not a telegraph of insur- 
rection. The proof of that-negative was 
thrown on the Irish peasant, and this was 
the result of the combined legislative wis- 
dom and justice of Whigs and Tories—a 
happy illustration of the genius of the one, 
and the integrity of the other. But the 
onus of proving the necessity of the pre- 
sent measure lay on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; and how had he proved 
it? With the permission of the House, 
he would examine a little into the proof. 
They must go on gradually; they must 
not take the whole case en masse; they 
must go into the facts of the case. He 
would first take the modest assertion with 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
commenced—*“ That justice could not be 
administered in Ireland because Juries 
could not be got.” Following that asser- 
tion was the noble Lord’s own admission 
that no violence had been committed upon 
any Jury orupon any Juror. There was nota 
single outrage stated to have been com- 
mitted upon any Juror. The noble Lord 
said there was only one Jury which had 
been intimidated from doing its duty. 
Heunderstood, that the Carrickshaugh case 
was the only one in which a Jury had been 
intimidated. If there was any other case 
of intimidation let it be mentioned. He 
believed there was no case; Mr. Barring- 
ton said so. But, according to the noble 
Lord’s own showing, justice had been ad- 
ministered in every case in which a Jury 
had been empanelled except one. And 
was it because one Jury, in one peculiar 
instance, had’ refused to do justice, or 
were terrified from doing their duty as Jurors 
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that Jury-trial should be abolished, and 
Courts-martial substituted? But he de- 
nied altogether that the Jury in the Car- 
rickshaugh case had acted from intimida- 
tion. There were two trials at Carrick- 
shaugh—one in the Spring, and the other 
in the Summer Assizes of last year. The 
acquittal was at the first of those trials. 
If that acquittal was produced by intimi- 
dation, why did not the Government ex- 
amine evidence on the subject before the 
Select Committee? There was no evi- 
dence whatever that the Jury had been 
influenced by intimidation. All the wit- 
nesses produced by the Crown were 
policemen, They were cross-examined 
by one of the most expert advocates at the 
Irish bar—the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin. They did not bear the test of 
cross-examination —the Jury did not 
believe them. What right had any man 
in that House to say that the Juries were 
not right? If those who were not present 
had the presumption to form their judg- 
ment in contradiction to the judgment of 
Jurors on their oath, they ought—for they 
might as well—abolish examination and 
cross-examination, as well as Trial by 
Jury. He had some reason to assert, that 
the verdict of the Jury in the Carrick- 
shaugh case was a proper verdict. [Lord 
Althorp: That had not been questioned.] 
Were Irishmen, then, to be made slaves, 
without any grounds for doing so? It 
had been asserted that the Jury at Car- 
rickshaugh deviated from the path of duty 
in consequence of intimidation. The ques- 
tion, then, was, what was their duty? And 
to that he would address himself. Let the 
noble Lord show him anything better than 
mere assertion for stating that the Jury 
on that trial did not dotheir duty. He 
had been assured by an eminent counsel, 
who attended that trial, that the Jury 
would have committed a gross violation of 
their duty if they had not acquitted the 
prisoners. He was ready to produce Mr. 
Dixon, the gentleman to whom he alluded, 
at that Bar, to justify his statement. It 
was the duty of the Jury to lean to mercy ; 
it was a principle of law that they should 
do so where life and liberty were at stake. 
The Carrickshaugh Jury did perform its 
duty. Who can venture to say it did not, 
who was not present? Who can judge of 
a witness without seeing him undergo the 
scrutiny of cross-examination? A look, a 
quiver, a faultering of the utterance, may 
decide a Jury. The glance of an eye may 
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save a human being. But look to dates, 
The first Carrickshaugh trial was during 
the winter of 1832. The Committee on 
the state of Ireland reported in August. 
Not one word was said of the unfairness 
of the Jury. But go to other cases. There 
were trials for combinations against tithes 
in Dublin, Clonmel, Kerry, Cork; and in 
every one case convictions were obtained. 
Away, then, with the idea that Juries 
will not attend. . Upon trials, then, which 
touched the interest of Ireland in the 
tenderest point, the Government had ready 
and unqualified convictions. The Govern- 
ment, however, had their placards and 
documents; they had nothing else; they 
admitted, that no outrage had been com- 
mitted on any Juror, and that in no in- 
stance but one had justice failed to be 
done where a Jury was impanelled. This, 
then, was the case of the Government for 
doing. away with Jury trial; and could 
any unprejudiced man say, that they had 
made out that portion. of their case? 
But there was one other objection. It 
was said, that in Clonmel the Jurors did 
not attend; only 76 attended out of 250 
Jurors. But what fines were those absent 
Jurors called upon? Fines of 207. When 
English gentlemen felt their country was 
in peril, as in the recent case of the burn- 
ings in Kent and the southern counties, 
they came forward at every risk and incon- 
venience to put down turbulence and dis- 
turbance, and assisted in carrying the laws 
into execution, If the gentry of Ireland 
were unwilling to act thus, under similar 
circumstances, why should they not be 
compelled? Why not put the aristocracy 
of Ireland on the panel instead of the 
middle classes? But he believed that if 
they were summoned, they would attend ; 
and if they should be unwilling to attend, 
let them be called on fines of 500/. Was 
it a time for them to shrink from their 
duty when it was stated that murder was 
the occupation of the day, and burglary 
the pastime of the night. If the gentry of 
Ireland refused to attend on such an 
occasion, might not the Government pro- 
perly say to them: ‘‘ Have you a pretence 
for asking assistance from us, when you 
yourselves have fled from the field of 
battle?” Let the Jurors be selected from 
another class, and not from the middle 
orders; let men be selected as Jurors who 
might be mulcted with heavy fines if they 
thought fit to absent themselves, and he 
had no doubt that justice would be fairly, 
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purely, and intrepidly, administered in 
Ireland. They might have Courts-mar- 
tial — but the evidence! Would the 
Courts-martial get the evidence? That 
was quite unnecessary. They were to 
proceed summarily—so said the Act—and 
sentence on the view. Provide your wit- 
nesses with due protection ; let them emi- 
grate, if needful, and you will have nothing 
to dread. This will cost money. Yes, 
but retain liberty at any price. But come 
to the Statute. What powers did it give, 
and to what tribunal? It compressed the 
Whiteboy Acts, and the Ist and 2nd of 
William 4th, and the 50th of George 3rd, 
and the 27th of George 3rd, together; in 
one word, it transferred almost the entire 
criminal code from a Jury—to whom? 
Toa Judge? No; the ermine might be 
spotted, scarlet cannot. To barristers ? 
No; their eyes were fixed on a golden per- 
spective, and the Castle was at the end of 
every vista. No; but to a set of men who 
were above all influence; to whom the 
word ‘‘ promotion” was unintelligible ; en- 
lightened, impartial, calm in decision, cau- 
tious in inquiry; who had contracted, of 
course, no habits of rigour from the guard- 
house, and by whom justice and mercy 
would be fortunately tempered. There were 
to be no Magistrates, no Jurors, no Judges, 
no Barristers. We should have—what? 
Captains, forsooth! The wig, the gown, 
the band, must give way to the sash, the 
sword, the epaulet; and then all the evils 
of the administration of Irish justice would 
be at an end for ever. There never was 
any thing like this. Such a tribunal im- 
partial! An English officer went to Ire- 
land—was visited by the gentlemen in his 
neighbourhood—sharedin their joyous hos- 
pitality, as the glass went round—imbibed 
opinions with his claret, and proceeded 
next morning to the administration of im- 
partial justice on the Court-martial Bench. 
And under what circumstances? See,think 
of what you are about todo. Youemploy 
the army to-day to raise tithes, and to- 
morrow to adjudicate upon resistance to 
the payment. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer declared that he did not mean to 
apply the Act to the tithes. He did not 
mean it! Look at the Act. ‘Phe Irish 
Secretary contradicted the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and said, that offences con- 
nected with tithes should be punished by 
the Courts-martial. Now, look to the 
Act of George 3rd, c. 57; combination 
against tithes, or obstructing a clergyman 
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in their collection, by any unlawful means, 
was made a crime, and this Statute gave 
the Court-martial cognizance of the 
offence, because it embodied the clause of 
57 George 3rd in its enactments. It was, 
then, clear, beyond dispute, that this Act 
was to have the effect of extorting an abo- 
minable impost by means of Martial Law, 
and the officer of the army, who had been 
impeded on one day in levying tithes, was 
to try the wretched peasantry who impeded 
or resisted him the next, for an offence in 
which hisown feelings were deeply engaged. 
Admirable legislation! The Judge was not 
only to be a soldier, but he was to bea 

arty in his own cause. Well, indeed, 
did this Statute deserve the encomiums 
which were founded on its unexampled 
and inimitable characteristics. One word 
more, and he should have done. The 
Irish Secretary appealed to the House for 
confidence founded on the past lives of 
the Ministry. His political life had been 
brief. He started the champion of the 
Church, and was still its advocate; took 
office under Mr. Canning, and accom- 
plished great things in carrying Reform. 
There were others whose past lives did 
indeed stand in a melancholy contrast 
with their present opinions. ‘“‘ Alas, Sir,” 
continued the hon. and learned Member, 
“« they think that they are only depriving us 
of liberty, when they are depriving them- 
selves of the opportunity of ever being 
again its advocates. They are deserting 
the lofty principles, the ramparts of the 
Constitution, on which they kept their 
sleepless watch. How will they ever be 
able again to raise their voices against 
coercion and despotism in their own coun- 
try? When the wheel of official fortune, 
which is subject to such rotations, shall 
have gone round, and those who are:‘now 
on its giddy top shall occupy a different 
position—when those who now sit on the 
Treasury Bench with so much dignity, 
shall return to the Bench, which they once 
filled with so much honour, if it shall be 
deemed necessary in the midst of any dis- 
turbances, which may arise even in this 
prosperous island, to have recourse to 
measures in abridgment of genuine free- 
dom, what can they say? Should they 
venture to expostulate, may not the new 
Minister, with that sarcastic gentleness, 
in which he is so accomplished an adept, 
open this Statute, and with an impressive 
gravity read the Court-martial clause. 
And may not others with less effect, but 
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greater vehemence, exclaim—‘ How can 
you presume to stand up as the advocate 
of the people here? Did you not aban- 
don all your former opinions? Did you 
not fling your recorded protests to the 
winds? Did you not abandon the prin- 
ciples on which your entire political con- 
duct was so long founded? Did you not 
suppress discussion, beat liberty to the 
earth, suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, 
destroy the freedom of the Press in Ire- 
land, overthrow all justice, hurl down the 
ordinary tribunals, and raise on their ruins 
the legislation of the Horse-guards, and 
the judicature of the camp? Forbear! 
while there is time, forbear! With the 
same stab with which you strike our liber- 
ties to the core, you will commit suicide 
upon your own.’” 

Mr. Macaulay confessed, that the appre- 
hensions entertained by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat down 
did not appear to him to be in any degree 
well-grounded, nor did he think that the 
speech of that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, however much it had been cheered 
at that side of the House, would at all 
weaken the lasting impression made by 
the admirable address delivered by his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Stanley) yesterday 
evening. That speech had produced an 
impression which he was convinced would 
not easily be removed from the minds of 
those who heard it. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had told them, that that speech, 
great as he admitted it to be, owed much 
of its force to the prepossessions of the 
majority in that House. According to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, it would 
appear that English Members were eager 
to find an excuse for exposing Ireland to 
the operation of this measure. For him- 
self and for those who concurred with him 
in opinion as to the necessity of the mea- 
sure, he begged most distinctly and posi- 
tively to repudiate the charge. That En- 
glishmen were anxious for some excuse to 
put their fellow-subjects of Ireland out of 
the pale of the Constitution was, he must, 
in justice to himself and other Englisli 
Members, say, altogether unfounded. For 
his own part, he had never risen in that 
House under more painful feelings than 
those which now oppressed bim. He had 
never thought, that it would have become 
necessary for him to stand up and defend 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and the suspension of the trial by jury. 
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course? Before he went to those grounds, 
he would begin by saying, that he enter- 
tained no feelings with respect to the rights 
and liberties, and prosperity of England, 
which he did not hold as fully and as 
strongly in regard to those of Ireland. 
He thought there was no situation in the 
life of a public man more painful than 
that in which he found himself, under the 
necessity of supporting the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and the even 
temporary abolition of the trial by jury. 
These were sacred portions of our Constitu- 
tion, older than Parliament itself—their 
origin was lost in the darkness of an- 
cient times, they were beyond the Hept- 
archy; they formed parts of the great 
charter of British liberties; they were 
those great bulwarks of freedom for which 
our ancestors had bravely and successfully 
struggled—to preserve which kings had 
been deposed, dynasties had been changed 
—for which a noble army of martyrs had 
bled. He touched those sacred bulwarks 
with trembling and awe. Never ought 
they to be touched or disturbed but in 
case of the greatest necessity ; but that ne- 
cessity once made out, he would not stop 
to inquire, how far or how short he was to 
go beyond them. He would not—having 
once admitted the principle—enter into 
the details, for they must be granted, in 
order that the application of the principle 
might not be in vain. He could imagine 
nothing worse than the enactment of a 
measure which, being unconstitutional, 
should, at the same time, be ineffectual, 
which, while it went beyond the law, did 
not afford any security for the briefness of 
its own duration. In departing from the 
law, he would rather err on the side of 
vigour than of lenity. He would therefore 
adopt a strong measure, that its duration 
might be short, and that it might be less 
liable to be drawn into a precedent. When 
once, therefore, he had made up his mind 
that a suspension of the habeas corpus and 
of the trial by jury had become necessary, 
it was to him of little importance to go into 
discussion as to details, and in that feel- 
ing he would not inquire which would be 
the best substitute for the trial by jury— 
the trial by one judge, or by three bar- 
risters, or by courts-martial—for though 
he was not without an opinion as to which 
was the best, he would not stop to choose 
between them, but, as he had mentioned 
them, he must say that, in his opinion, 
any of them would be preferable to that 
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substitute suggested by the. hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just addressed 
the House. That hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman seemed to think, that the trials 
under the Bill before them ought to be by 
a jury, but a jury chosen from the aristo- 
cracy. Now, it seemed to be generally 
admitted, at least he had not yet heard 
any hon. Member who controverted the 
opinion, that the very worst hands to 
which the administration of strong mea- 
sures like the present could be confided, 
were the local gentry or magistracy. Yet, 
to something like this, to a sort of special 
jury of the aristocracy, would the hon. 
and learned Member confide the adminis- 
tration of these strong measures. He 
would have a jury of the Protestant gentry 
to try the Catholic peasantry. Could any- 
thing be more likely to create irritation, 
when the passions and prejudices and 
superstitions of the great mass of the peo- 
ple would be opposed to it. Was that 
the course which the hon. and learned 
Member would adopt? But how, then, 
could a ‘ury of the aristocracy be formed, 
without incurring the objection that seemed 
so generally to prevail as to the unfitness 
of the local gentry to administer strong 
measures? Let him, without going further 
into details, which, he repeated, he looked 
upon as of minor importance, if the neces- 
sity for the principle was made out—let 
him ask, was that necessity proved to ex- 
ist? He thought it was. The question 
of that necessity was divided into two 
great parts. There was predial agitation 
and political agitation. Was any doubt 
entertained of the existence of the former ? 
Could anything be more appalling than 
the details which were received, and some 
of which the House had heard, as to the 
meetings and outrages of the peasantry ? 
Well, but it was said, “‘ put a stop to that,” 
and he thought he had heard it said, let it 
be enacted that any man in the disturbed 
districts who was found from his home after 
eight o’clock at night, should be liable to 
the punishment, not only of a misdemeanor; 
but of a felony. [‘ No, no,” from Mr. 
O’Connell.} If his ears had not deceived 
him, that was said, and there were many 
near him who were under the same im- 
pression. But, perhaps, there had been 
some words said very like them in sound 
though differing in sense, as in another 
case, which must still be fresh in the recol- 
lection of the House. He thought that 
something of the kind was said at the time 
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when a threat was intimated of vengeance 
to be taken for Ireland by the mob of St. 
Giles’s, To him it appeared to be incon- 
trovertibly proved, that predial agitation 
existed, and it was closely connected with 
political agitation. He did not rest on 
the anecdotes which he had heard on the 
subject, though some of them were of 
great importance as showing the opinions 
of the great mass of the people. He did 
not take this proof from the ballads on 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Sheil) had commented; yet, from 
circumstances such as these, trifling as 
they might at first appear, the signs of the 
times might often be collected. Such 
things were, as Lord Bacon said, like 
straws which, thrown up, showed which 
way the wind blew. Taking the whole of 
what he had heard, he could not refuse his 
belief to the facts, nor could he avoid 
coming to the conclusion, that there was 
a close connexion between predial and 
political agitation. A likeness existed 
both in feature and in principle, and the 
principle of each was evidently one and 
the same—that of preventing peaceable 
inhabitants from being loyal to their King, 
and obeying the laws of their country. 
Both were founded on intimidation. The 
White feet threatened, and put their own 
threat into execution ; the political agita- 
tors-also held out their threats, and in 
doing so usurped a power which no sub- 
ject had a right to. There was an active 
and a passive resistance to thelaw. That 
the active was unlawful no man would pre- 
tend to deny—that the passive resistance 
—that which directed or recommended 
men not to deal with other men of certain 
political opinions—not to buy from or sell 
to them, was also unlawful; he would 
assert ; and he was satisfied that the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin would not 
stake his legal reputation on the assertion 
that it was otherwise. But there were 
other modes of intimidation. What were 
those district courts which were recom- 
mended, and to which men were told to 
refer their differences? What were those 
but so many sources of intimidation, by 
which those who should refuse to conform 
to them were to be held up to public 
odium? What was that organization 
of an unarmed body, which might be 
armed? Were not all these so many 
means of intimidation? They had heard 
in that House of declarations against the 
Whitefeet, of disayowals of their acts; no 
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doubt, most, if not all, of their acts were 
such as no man had yet the hardihood to 
defend. But was there no use in keep- 
ing up excitement just below crime, and 
amongst those who were just above the 
vilest criminals. Was such agitation not of 
some benefit to those who made a profit of 
it, and could they be otherwise than de- 
sirous that it should be kept up just below 
that point where it excited the disgust and 
the horror of all reasonable men? Some 
men turned agitation into a lucrative trade, 
and it was of use to those who could turn 
it to a profitable account. But why, he 
would ask, declaim so strongly against the 
predial agitation by the Whitefeet and 
others, when they who so declaimed, kept 
up an agitation, of a different kind as to 
the means it was true, but much alike in 
the tendency? Suppose one of those 
Whitefeet brought before an association of 
agitators of a different kind, and asked to 
account for his conduct, what would be 
his natural answer? ‘“ You,” he would 
say, ‘agitate, so do I; you pursue one 
course, I another; you intimidate, so dol ; 
but though the execution of my threats is 
more immediate, it is not more certain than 
that of yours in the result. You speak of 
your unarmed volunteers, so have I mine; 
mostly unarmed, but I have my arms under 
lock and key, to be delivered for use as 
occasion may require. I have as much 
right to act against the law in my way as 
you have in yours.” What was the 
difference between this active and passive 
resistance? Why, the active resister of 
the law was exposed to great personal risk, 
from which the cunning of the passive re- 
sister might screen him. In this respect 
the difference between them was, he ad- 
mitted, great, but in a moral point of view, 
were they not boththe same? The active 
resister might well ask ‘‘ Who gave you the 
right to draw the line, and to say where 
passive resistance should end, and where 
the active should begin? Who made you 
Judges over your fellow-countrymen ? 
What right have you to determine on 
taking up arms, and forming yourselves 
into what you call a national guard? You 
say you have grievances to redress. So 
have we. We have woods to cut down, 
cultivated grounds to uncultify, houses 
and farm-yards to burn down, stewards and 
landlords to dismiss ; and we do this with 
the same right that you have to take upon 
you to cure your own wrongs.” The 
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tators and pacificators, but that the acts of 
the one had a connexion with the agita- 
tion of the other, he thought no man who 
paid any attention to what was passing in 
Ireland could, for a moment, entertain a 
doubt. But suppose, for a moment, that 
no such connexion existed, still he would 
contend, that political agitation was a 
proper subject for legislative interference. 
It was, as it had been seen, a usurpation of 
the power of law, a self-appointed associa- 
tion, sitting to try causes—not merely a 
civil, but also a criminal tribunal, where 
men were denounced for holding certain 
political opinions, and the terror of those 
denunciations obliged those who gave an 
honest vote to move about with pistols in 
their pockets for the protection of their 
lives. What did such an association 
want? A story was told ofa king of Scot- 
land, who, meeting a border robber, was so 
struck by the number of his followers and 
the splendor of their appearance, that he 
exclaimed, “ What wants that knave which 
beseems a king?” So he said, what 
wanted the Volunteers? Not power—not 
terror — they wanted nothing but respon- 
sibility to make them a _ government. 
He would as soon trust to them, as soon 
be under their domination, as of those an- 
cient secret societies of Germany, who 
sent their spies abroad, and despatched 
their assassins to the right hand and to 
the left. History scarcely supplied a 
parallel of a similar association. The pre- 
sent Volunteers compared themselves to 
the Volunteers of 1782, and to the Unions 
of England. Nothing could be more 
grossly incorrect than the comparison— 
nothing more unlike than the two things. 
He knew of no body to which they could 
be compared—at least no existing society. 
The only one that he could recollect was 
one which, by its applications, had usurped 
all the powers of Government, and which, 
through the medium of its dictators, spread 
tyranny over the unhappy country in 
which it existed. He meant, as might be 
easily seen, the Jacobin Club of the first 
French Revolution. That club was long 
under the control of a man who was the 
idol of the people, but who, after plunging 
his country into the abyss of ruin, miserably 
perished. It was to that club, and to 
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that only, that the present political asso- 
ciations in Ireland could be assimilated. 
In their organization, in their conduct, there 
was a resemblance between the Jacobin 
Club and the Irish Volunteers. 
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body read the debates and speeches of 
both societies, and the closest application 
would be found in his comparison, A mem- 
ber of this Irish association declares that 
he will stand upon a mine, to the train of 
which the match is about to be applied, if 
the great leader of that association com- 
mands it. So, among the Jacobins, were 
found those who would drink poison rather 
than disobey the wishes of their chiefs, or 
separate themselves from their political 
fortunes. Since those associations fol- 
lowed the career chalked out to them by 
the Jacobins—since they imitated them 
in even minute details—should the present 
Government imitate that weak adminis- 
tration of France, which shut its eyes upon 
the designs of those Jacobins—allowed 
them to wax powerful, and at last to dic- 
tate to ail without control? He hoped not, 
and that it would be taught by experience, 
and destroy the evil inits bud. He would 
ask a Reformed Parliament, freely chosen 
by the electors of the greatest nation of 
the world, whether it was to see such 
power assumed by any body of men—he' 
would ask them as freemen, whether they 
could sanction the existence of such asso- 
ciations? In former times there were brave 
men who had resisted the tyranny of the 
Stuarts; but when they saw a fresh ty- 
ranny springing up, they naturally enough 
asked; ‘* Have we slain the lion in order to 
be devoured by the wolf?” So he asked, 
** Had they beaten down parliamentary 
corruption, only to make way for the rule 
of clubs?” He belonged to that party 
which had carried Reform, in order to 
avoid revolution. But that party had not 
fought the battle against the proudest 
aristocracy in the world, in order that an 
oligarchy which had since sprung up 
should rule in its stead, an oligarchy which 
had _no title to power but the lenity of the 
Govérnment and its own audacity. Were 
they prepared to surrender Ireland to the 
domination of such a party? It was said 
that this measure would destroy liberty in 
Ireland. Where was that liberty? He re- 
membered in Mr. Matthews’s very amus- 
ing description of American peculiarities, 
the exclamation of the Kentucky man, 
who cried out “ Pretty liberty, when a 
man cannot wallop his own nigger.” He 
might say of the sort of liberty enjoyed in 
Ireland, “‘ Pretty liberty, where a man 
cannot enjoy or express his own opinion— 
pretty liberty, where a man is not secure 
of his property or life--where he is con- 
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stantly obliged to go about armed, to pro- 
tect himself from the violence of those 
who will not allow him to think and judge 
for himself—where he is called upon to 
resort to those self-constituted courts of 
arbitration rather than to the ordinary 
tribunals of the land—a liberty that pre- 
vents buying or selling —a liberty that 
flourishes in the midst of conspiracies—a 
liberty whose insignia are plunder and as- 
sassination.” That was the liberty Ireland 
was to be bereft of ! Never was that word 
more profaned—never was that sacred word 
of liberty more foully abused, than it was 
at present in Ireland. The history of Eu- 
rope gave but one example of such profa- 
nation of the word liberty—that was, when 
over the doors of the execrable Jacobin 
Club were emblazoned the words, ‘ Li- 
berty or Death.” The Government were 
defending real liberty, when they asked 
for those coercive measures so much de- 
cried. What were the Habeas Corpus 
and Trial by Jury intended for? Why, to 
be the means, not the ends, of protecting 
life and property; they were valuable, be- 
cause they secured life—because they se- 
cured property—because they protected 
order—and they became worthless the in- 
stant they afforded protection to villains 
and depredators. Allusion had been made 
to former measures of this kind. He 
would say, that there never was a measure 
which stood on such grounds as this, and 
for which such a necessity existed. No 
Ministry had ever yet applied for such 
measures who stood upon the same 
grounds as the present Ministers. The 
present Ministers had the confidence of 
the nation, and would not abuse it. They 
asked for great powers to be granted 
them; but, at the same time, they felt 
that they were responsible to a Reformed 
Parliament for the use they made of those 
powers. Besides, they asked for those 
powers, in order to be able to apply to 
Ireland those measures of redress which 
they knew she was entitled to. It had 
been argued, last night, by the hon. mem- 
ber for Lincoln (Mr. E. L. Bulwer) that, 
with them, it was ‘ to-day, concession— 
to-morrow, coercion. A quick alterna- 
tion of kicks and kindness—coaxing with 
the hand, and spurring with the heel.” 
Such an accusation did not come well and 
consistently from that hon. Member, as 
he would confess, if he recollected his 
words on the Address to the Throne, he 
said then, “ If you ask for coercive powers, 
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why do you not, at the same time, hold 
out measures of redress ?”—That was the 
very thing Government did; it agreed with 
the hon. Member’s first thoughts, which; 
in his humble opinion, were better than 
his second thoughts. The Government; 
in asking for those measures, gave-a strong 
proof of consistency—a strong proof that 
it acted upon the principles of Reform. 
It was a proof that it still advocated the 
same principles as when it recommended 
Reform. It was determined to provide a 


‘remedy in time, so that it might not be 


compelled to legislate in the midst of such 
scenes as were acted at Nottingham and 
Bristol. They had recommended Reform 
as a remedy, and they were determined it 
should not be abused. Two different 
diseases existed in Ireland, and they had 
different remedies for the grievances com- 
plained of, and for the system of outrage. 
To the latter, which was a temporary 
paroxysm, would be applied temporary 
temedies—to the former, which were 
founded upon deeply-rooted discontent, 
would be applied an efficacious, speedy, 
and yet permanent cure. At all events, 
the present Government, in asking for 
coercive powers, were only following the 
example of the Administrations that went 
before them. He considered, that the 
present state of Ireland might be aptly 
compared to the state of the Highlands of 
Scotland eighty years ago. At that 
period there existed in the Highlands two 
species of agitation—predial and political 
agitation. The one carried on under the 
influence of Lord Lovat, resembled the 
political associations of Ireland at the 
present day. The other, the principle of 
which was burnings, robbery, and murder, 
was conducted by the noted Rob Roy. 
The means of the two were different, yet 
they were closely connected. The Go- 
vernment of that day broke up the con- 
nexion, which was more honest than the 
present, for that was kept up by family 
ties, the present by intimidation; but the 
Government broke it up by the enactment 
of salutary laws, and at the same time it 
improved the condition of the Highlanders 
by making roads and bridges, and other- 
wise facilitating intercourse to every part 
of the country. And what is now the 
consequence, he would ask, of having then 
had recourse to means of coercion? Let 
the Highlanders be asked: there would 
not be found one among them who did 
not bless the severity used towards them 
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at the period mentioned, and the salu- 
tary wisdom that dictated that severity, 
He had no desire whatsoever to disguise 
the appalling features of the present mea- 
sure. Though it were worse, though it 
were nothing but a mere experiment (if an 
experiment, it was at least experimentum 
in corpore vilt), though its features were 
still more hideous, yet it was less appalling 
than the state of things in Ireland. It 
asked for courts-martial; but could any 
thing that would result from them, by any 
possibility, be half so despotic and arbi- 
trary as what might be expected from 
the New National Guards already organ- 
ized and prepared to extend their sway ? 
Looking at the courts-martial in their 
worst light, were they so bad as the courts 
which were now opened to try men for 
their political opinions ; and having passed 
sentence of denunciation against them, to 
hand them over to the peasantry, with the 
request that they might be dealt with as 
leniently as possible? See how the two 
systems would operate—that of the pro- 
posed measure, and the one which at pre- 
sent prevailed. This would tend to pre- 
vent illegal assemblages at night; that 
which now prevailed tended only to en- 
courage the midnight assassin. This 
would authorize domiciliary visits, in order 
to find out who were engaged in these 
outrages; the other made those visits only 
to punish the innocent. He knew which 
species of visit he should prefer; and he 
emphatically declared, that let the mea- 
sure be stigmatised as it might; let it be 
branded as an Algerine Act, he preferred 
it to a Kilkenny Act. He would far 
rather live in Algiers, in its most despotic 
day, than he would live in the county of 
Kilkenny at the present time. There was 
last year as ample a suspension of the 
laws in some parts of Ireland as was now 
demanded; and yet the powers it gave 
were not abused. The cause of that sus- 
pension was, to prevent an evil at which 
even agitation trembled—the further pro- 
pagation of cholera. Now, if it were given 
him to choose, and to say which he should 
prefer—that dreadful pestilence, such as 
it prevailed in Russia or India, or this 
moral pestilence, under which there was 
no security for property or life, under 
which men were exposed to the visits of 
the midnight assassin, and to the noon- 
day murderer, to having their houses 
burned by night, and to be shot as they 


fled from the fearful conflagration—if, he 
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repeated, it were given to him to make a 
choice between those two evils, he would 
choose the former; for he would say with 
the Hebrew king, ‘‘ Let me fall into the 
hands of God, and not into those of men.” 
He had thus stated his opinion freely and 
candidly of this measure; but he could 
assure the House that, in what he said, he 
was inno degree influenced by his official 
connexion with the Government. He did 
not expect any credit on this score from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite. 
He would admit, that there were many 
cases in which a man might give up his 
own opinion out of respect or attachment 
to political friends, or from connexions 
with Government; but the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act was not one of 
those cases in which such a sacrifice of 
opinion could be honestly made. He 
could appeal to mens of his hon. friends 
near him, who would bear testimony to 
the fact that he had come down on an 
early night of the Session, when the mea- 
sure of Church Reform was to be intro- 
duced, prepared, in spite of his attach- 
ment to those who formed the Adminis- 
tration, and in spite of his own connexion 
with Government, to separate himself from 
that Government, if he should not find 
that the measure to be proposed was of a 
nature which the country had a right to 
expect. Butas he was then ready to part 
from Ministers if he could not concur with 
them, so now he was ready to lend them 
all the feeble aid in his power, being firmly 
convinced that the course which they pro- 
posed was the right one. Heshould have 
no fear of meeting his constituents in con- 
sequence of his vote on this occasion. 
He knew their zeal for liberty; but he also. 
knew that it was zeal with knowledge. 
While they would oppose any unnecessary 
inroad on the rights of any portion of their 
fellow-subjects, they would, though they 
regretted its necessity, not object to a 
measure which, while it temporarily sus- 
pended the Constitution, did so only that 
it might not be wholly endangered by 
anarchy. He would willingly render them 
an account of his conduct, satisfied that 
they were too sincerely attached to true 
liberty, and too enlightened, not to distin- 
guish between it and that unbridled licence 
which could end only in the worst of 
slavery. Whatever might be the result of 
the opinions he had expressed, he would 
abide by them. He had made up his 
mind on the subject. He might become 
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the victim of popular injustice, but he 
would never condescend to be its flat- 
terer. : 

Mr. John Romilly, in rising, said that, 
as a young Member of the House, and 
when so many were desirous to state 
their opinions of the great question before 
them, he felt that he was not entitled to 
take up much of the time of the House. 
In viewing this question, it was necessary 
to look not only to the evils pointed out 
by his Majesty’s Ministers, and the evils 
mentioned in the Report of last Session, 
which he admitted had strong claims on 
the serious attention of the House—but 
they had also to consider whether the 
measures now proposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers would have the effect of remov- 
ing those evils. No one was more ready 
than he was to give credit to his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers for the several measures 
which they had proposed and carried 
through Parliament, for the good of the 
country; but with all his favourable dis- 
position towards them, he could not but 
hesitate when such a measure as this was 
proposed—he could not but ask whether 
there were no other way to improve the 
state of Ireland? When he saw the 
people of that great country so determin- 
edly opposed to the law, he could not but 
inquire whether the law itself had not 
something wrong in it, and whether it 
deserved to be retained. Before enforcing 
obedience, it should be ascertained whe- 
ther the law was worthy to be obeyed ? 
He admitted, as was stated by the hon. 
Member opposite, that the laws ought to 
be enforced, and that the Government 
should have the power of enforcing them 
in the most complete manner against such 
heinous crimes as murder and robbery. 
And if the provisions of this Bill were 
confined to persons guilty of crimes of 
that description, it would meet with no 
opposition from him; but he objected to 
it most strongly, in so far as it involved all 
classes of his Majesty’s Irish subjects, and 
in so far as it proscribed the innocent as 
well as the guilty, With regard to domi- 
ciliary visits, he would willingly go so far 
as to allow that those who were out be- 
yond a certain hour at night, and were 
found out, should be considered as guilty 
of a misdemeanor; but he thought, that 
clause should be confined to those who 
were found out, and that the houses of 
the people should not be liable to be 
searched to see whether or not they were 
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at home. He considered those domici- 
liary visits as tyrannical and oppressive, 
and he had no doubt that, in practice, © 
they would be found more harassing to 
the orderly than to the disorderly. It was 
intended by this clause of the Bill, as the 
inmates of a House would generally be 
known to the police, that the police should 
be enabled to ascertain if any one of them 
was absent. But would they, by visiting 
the home of the absentees, find out the 
places of their resort. Did it not appear 
on the showing of the right hon. Member 
opposite, that the persons who created the 
disturbances were migratory, and that 
these places of meeting were changed 
continually? How, then, should these 
domiciliary visits have the effect of disco- 
vering these places of resort, if they went 
to all the districts of the country, spreading 
alarm and disorder? He therefore thought 
he was right in saying, that this clause 
would be more harassing to the orderly 
than to the disorderly. But when the per- 
sons to be protected were to pay so great a 
price for the protection, would it not be well 
to inquire of those for whose protection the 
measure was intended, what their opinion 
of itwas. This Bill was forthe protection 
of the people of Ireland. Would it not 
be right and proper, then, that they should 
be consulted? Might they not consider 
the remedy worse than the disease? When 
they were called on to pay such a price 
for their protection, was it not fair to in- 
quire if they thought the price too high ? 
Was it not clear, that the authorized 
breaking open of houses, was nearly as 
great a breach of order as unauthorized 
murder. And since they were called on 
to pay that price for their protection, why 
not ask, in the first place, whether or not 
they were willing to do so? He would 
then beg to ask, if the Ministers had 
made out a -case which entitled them to 
ask that House to pass this Bill? Had 
the House been put in possession of in- 
formation which would justify it in pass- 
ing it? There was a Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to examine into the state 
of Ireland before them, and there was a 
great mass of evidence attached to that 
Report, but did that evidence appear to 
bear out Ministers in their. proposition ? 
So far was that from being the case, as it 
appeared to him, that the whole tenor of 
the evidence seemed rather to be in favour 
of pursuing the ordinary course of the law. 
He thought, that the Report went further 
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in its recommendation of strong measures 
than the evidence warranted, and the pre- 
sentmeasures further than the Report. There 
was one branch of this Bill of a most 
dangerous character, he meant the Courts- 
martial, which, from their peculiar con- 
struction, were most obnoxious. The 
suspension of the HabeasCorpus Act was of 
itself a sufficiently striking measure, but 
it was more particularly so when it was 
seen what immense power was deputed to 
Courts-martial by the suspension of that 
Act. The power was not deputed to per- 
sons-practised in the law, or who were in 
the habit of judging of causes, or of un- 
derstanding evidence. Even to such men 
he would have some hesitation in deput- 
ing such a power, but least of all would 
he give it toa class of men, the very prin- 
ciple of whose profession was, unreflecting 
and implicit obedience. He was asto- 
nished to hear the hon. member for Leeds 
say, “ if you at all go out of the bounds 
of the Constitution, it is essential that 
you should go far, lest your views should 
be mistaken, and your object frustrated.” 
He (Mr. Romilly) really did believe, that 
a more dangerous doctrine never was pro- 
mulgated, and he should not be doing 
what he conceived to be his duty in that 
House if he did not express his absolute 
abhorrence of such a doctrine—a doctrine 
founded on an evident misconception of 
what was, and what ought, to be done. 
The duty of Government was clearly and 
openly to state, that they felt it necessary 
to depart from the Constitution, but that 
that departure should be as slight and as 
trivial as possible. They ought to declare 
plainly the extent to which they were com- 
pelled to trench on the Constitution. They 
ought to say,“ We have confined theinfrac- 
tion as much as we could—we will do as 
little mischief as we possibly can.” But 
it was a new doctrine to violate the Con- 
stitution greatly in order to preserve it. 
To pursue such a principle would be to 
bring forward one bad precedent after 
another in mischievous and continuous 
succession. He believed, that this mea- 
sure would not now be introduced, but 
fora similar measure which was brought 
forward in 1807. In his opinion, Minis- 
ters had often thought of that measure, 
and had canvassed it much. At the time 
when the measure of 1807 was agreed to, 
this country was at war with the greatest 
part of the continent, and Mr. Grattan 
stated, that there was a: strong French 
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party in Ireland. Yet even under these 
circumstances, the measure to which he 
alluded was not so strong as that which 
was now introduced at a time of profound 
peace. This was a point to which he was 
peculiarly anxious to call the attention of 
the House, because it was, in a great 
degree, explanatory of the vote he meant 
to give. He should read to them an ex- 
tract from the personal journal of an indi- 
vidual who was connected with the Go- 
vernment of that time, of whom he should 
only say, that he was bound to him by 
the nearest and dearest ties. He was the 
last man in that House to offer an opinion 
on his virtues or his merits, he believed, 
that the public fully appreciated both. 
The individual (Sir Samuel Romilly) to 
whom he alluded filled, under the short 
Administration of 1806, and 1807, the 
office of Solicitor General, and in his 
papers, speaking of the passing of the 
Insurrection Act at that period, he thus 
expressed himself—‘ For myself, the mea- 


sure appeared to me to be so impolitic, 


‘ so unjust, and likely to produce so much 
‘ mischief, that I determined, if any per- 
‘son divided the House, to vote against 
‘it. Sheridan did divide it on the ques- 
‘ tion, that the bill do pass, and I found 
‘ myself in a minority of 10, including the 
‘ tellers, against 108. There were’—[Then 
followed the names of the minority, ia- 
cluding that of Sir Arthur Pigott.] ‘ I did 
‘not speak upon the Bill. That it would 
‘ pass, whatever might be said against it, 
‘1 could not doubt; I therefore thought, 
‘ that to state my objections to it could 
‘ have no other effect than to increase the 
‘mischief which I wished to prevent. 
‘ What triumphant arguments will not this 
‘ Bill, and that which is depending in 
‘the House “ for preventing the people 
‘having arms,” furnish the disaffected 
‘with in Ireland! What laws more ty- 
‘ rannical could they have to dread if the 
‘French yoke were imposed on them? 
‘ What worse could they endure, than to 
‘ be exposed to domiciliary visits, to have 
‘ their houses broken open in the dead of: 
‘ night, and to find insolent superintend- 
‘ents forcing their way into every bed- 
* chamber, to see that none.of the family 
‘ were from home, and to have: those who 
‘at such season shall be absent, without ° 
‘ being able to produce witnesses to prove 
‘that it was upon some lawful occasion, 
‘ subjected to transportation as felons to ° 
‘ New South Wales! Can it be expected 
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‘that men will be so blindly attached to 
“bondage thus cruel and degrading as 
‘unwillingly to shed their blood in the 
‘defence of it? To adopt such a mea- 
‘sure, at a moment like the present, ap- 
‘ pears to me to be little short of madness. 
‘ Unfortunately, the measure had been in 
‘the contemplation of the late Ministry. 
‘They had left a draught of the Bill in 
‘ the Secretary of State’s Office, and they 
‘ were now ashamed to oppose what some 
‘ of themselves had thought of proposing. 
‘The Attorney and Solicitor General of 
“Treland had approved the Bill; but 
‘ Pigot and myself had never heard, that 
“such a matter was in agitation till it 
‘ was brought into the House by the pre- 
“sent Ministers.’ He believed, that some 
attention was due to the authority which 
he had quoted. He did not think, that 
those sentiments were dictated by feelings 
of hostility, because those who knew the 
writer of them knew also that he was in- 
capable of harbouring such feelings; and 
even those who did not know him gave 
him credit for the kindness and urbanity 
of his nature. To return to the subject 
immediately before them, he owed to his 
Majesty’s Ministers the greatest gratitude 
for certain measures which they had passed, 
and which enabled him to address the 
House on this occasion. To the noble 
Lord opposite, though he was scarcely 
acquainted with him, he tendered his sin- 
cere thanks for the straightforward man- 
ner in which he had supported the rights 
of the people, and for the anxiety which 
he showed for the just administration of 
the law amongst all parties in this country 
—a feeling, he was sure, not confined to 
himself, but warmly participated in by a 
large and numerous class of the commu- 
nity. But when he said this, he could 
not avoid observing, that some of those 
individuals were now in power, who were 
also Ministers in 1807, and who were at 
that time ready to bring forward a mea- 
sure similar to the present, without having 
ventured to communicate the fact to their 
own Attorney and Solicitor General. 
They ought to pause and think seriously 
before they attempted to carry a measure 
of such . vital importance. They ought 
not to proceed without some further, some 
extended inquiry. With respect to the 
proposition of the-right hon. member for 
Lambeth, he was not at all inclined to 
support it. He saw no benefit that could 
be derived.from postponing the. Bill for a 
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fortnight. If it were really called for, let 
evidence be adduced to prove that it was, 
and then let it be passed at once; but 
until ample evidence were adduced, he 
never could agree to it. If the object of 
the right hon. Member were to defeat the 
Bill altogether, then the best way to meet 
that object would be, to move that the 
second reading be postponed to this day 
six months. That would be a much better 
and plainer mode of proceeding than call- 
ing for the delay of a fortnight. He meant 
to make no observations on the distinctions 
which had been drawn between predial 
and political disturbances; he would not 
enter into a discussion with reference to 
their connexion ; but he might be allowed 
to offer a passing observation on theattacks 
which had been madeon the hon. and learn- 
ed member for Dublin, towhom, until with- 
in the last half-hour, he had been utterly 
unknown—even, he believed, by sight. 
Whatever the conduct of that hon. and 
learned Gentleman mightbe, it ought notto 
influence the tone of this discussion. This 
great question ought not to be discussed 
on a party or private feeling. No; it 
should be discussed as a measure affecting 
the lives and liberties of one-third of the 
whole community. Such a question should 
be approached without passion ; it should 
be viewed calmly and considerately. They 
ought to reflect upon many points—whe- 
ther, for instance, a less extensive measure 
might not do—whether they were justified 
in carrying the whole of these coercive 
provisions atonce? The real object, and 
the end and aim of all their consultations 
on this subject, ought to be, not to enforce 
the law by. measures of harshness and 
severity, by the introduction of Courts- 
martial, or by other arbitrary proceedings, 
but to induce the people to love the Legis- 
lature and the Government, to enthrone 
both in the hearts of the community by 
acts of kindness and beneficence. 
Lord Mahon said, that, however much 
he might differ from the application of: 
the extract just quoted by the -hon. and 
learned Member, he should always listen 
with respect to the words of Sir Samuel 
Romilly; and he trusted that no difference 
in politics would ever prevent him from 
hailing, with pleasure, the appearance in 
that House of any relatives of so upright: 
and distinguished a man. He would 
willingly have given a silent vote upou 
this occasion; but, connected as he was 
with Ireland by the ties of property, -he- 
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trusted the House would indulge ~ him 
whilst he made a very few observations. 
Never since he had had the honour of a 
seat in that House had he risen to give a 
vote under feelings so painful and per- 
plexing as the present. Whether, on the 
one hand, he should consent to abridge or 
suspend the liberties of 8,000,000 of his 
fellow-subjects, impose upon them all the 
rigours of Martial Law, and place these 
extraordinary powers in the hands of a 
Viceroy, in whose character, he confessed, 
he could place no confidence; or whether, 
on the other hand, he was to refuse to 
the Government the extraordinary powers 
which they declared to be absolutely 
necessary, for the security of life and 

roperty, and thus suffer the system of 
insurrection and outrage, now rife in Ire- 
land, to continue, without even an attempt 
to check it. Such was the grievous al- 
ternative which now lay before them. He 
must declare, that, in his conscience, he 
did not believe it was necessary to bring 
the country to this alternative. He could 
but think, that this measure of coercion 
only required the extraordinary rigour 
which was at present demanded in con- 
sequence of the delay and procrastination 
which had attended its introduction. One- 
tenth part of this rigour, exercised two 
years ago, would have saved the House 
from the painful necessity of being called 
upon, either violently to break through 
the Constitution, or quietly to bear with 
insurrection, It was because Ministers 
had allowed the rill to widen to a river— 
the snowball to grow to an avalanche— 
that they had now found it necessary to 
tear down the Constitution, to raise a 
sufficient bulwark against it. He (Lord 
Mahon) had listened with great attention 
to the speech of his hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Leeds (Mr. Mac- 
aulay) ; but, though he expressed himself 
with his usual felicity of diction, he, must 
say, he thought his speech was not marked 
by his usual closeness of reasoning or apt- 
ness of illustration. There was one observa- 
tion, however, most truly felt, and most 
forcibly expressed. He said, that this 
measure was not, in fact, an infringement 
upon Irish liberty—because reeye pro- 
perly understood, did not exist in Ireland 
at this moment. He said, with some 
exaggeration, that if this Bill be an 
Algerine Bill, the reason is, that even 
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he (Lord Mahon) certainly thought, that 
the very speeches intended to produce the 
opposite impression on the House, and 
more especially the speech of the hon. and 
learned member for Tipperary, were all 
marked with this peculiar fallacy — of 
declaiming against taking away liberty 
from a place where, in fact, liberty had 
ceased to exist [Cries of “ no,no”]. No! 
Why, could hon. Gentlemen actually 
pretend that liberty existed in Ireland at 
this moment? or what did they call 
liberty? Was it danger to life? Was it 
insecurity to property? Would any Irish 
Gentleman undertake to say, that his 
country was in that state of liberty in 
which he would wish to see it? Did they 
remember the remarkable definition of 
liberty given by Charles Ist on the scaffold, 
at a time when his great abilities had been 
matured by experience, and when sorrow 
and suffering had shown him the former 
errors of his ways? In his speech on the 
scaffold he defined liberty to be “that 
state in which the lives and goods of 
subjects may be most their own.” Was 
this the case in Ireland? Were the lives 
of the Protestants safe from murderers, or 
their property from incendiaries ? or could 
it be said, for a moment, that they enjoyed 
anything like the blessings of liberty and 
the British Constitution ? When, there- 
fore, he was told, that this Bill was 
tyrannical, he admitted it; but he said, 
that it removed a greater tyranny than it 
imposed, He admitted, that military law 
was bad; but he said, that mob-law was 
worse. And he maintained, that it was 
the natural and necessary result of such 
outrages as had lately taken place in 
Ireland, to render necessary a course into 
the opposite extreme. When men as- 
sumed the license of rebels, the Govern- 
ment could not leave them even the liberty 
of subjects. It then became necessary to 
control and circumscribe that liberty which 
they did not know how to value or to use. 
Under these circumstances, he could not 
but think, that the grounds so eloquently 
and forcibly stated last night by the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland were sufficient 
to justify the House in giving a reluctant 
consent to the introduction of this Bill. 
He was told, on the other hand, that the 
crimes and outrages of Ireland arose from 
preedial agitation, and not political; and 
that these two were wholly unconnected. 
This was the favourite argument of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin. Now, if 
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these two descriptions of agitation were 
not connected together, all he could say 
was, that it was the first time since the 
world began, that such a distinction had 
been successfully made. Where shall we 
find an instance of systematic outrages 
without political agitators, or of political 
agitators without systematic outrages ? 
But the intimate connexion between the 
two was fully proved, if any proof were 
necessary, by the words of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the member for 
Dublin. Out of his own mouth they 
might convict him. For, in all his letters 
to the Volunteers of Dublin, he says, 
‘Put down predial agitation—stop these 
outrages—allow no burnings, no murders, 
to take place.” If that advice, so spe- 
cious in appearance, meant anything, it 
meant, that these Volunteers—these po- 
litical agitators—had the power of putting 
down predial agitation if they pleased. 
Well, then, if they had the power of 
putting it down, did it not follow, that 
they had also the power, should they 
think proper, of exciting and fomenting 
it? On these grounds, he certainly must 
deny, that any just distinction had been 
made between the two. This state of 
things in Ireland had been unfairly said 
to have been solely produced by the griev- 
ances of that country. On this subject, he 
thought, we had great reason to complain 
of considerable misapprehension, Thus, 
for instance, he had seen a statement in a 
speech attributed to the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, to the effect that 
Ireland bore an unfair proportion of 
taxation. His words were, that, “ in 
consequence of the Union, Ireland is 
wausly ground down with taxation.” 
Now, he would just remind the House 
that, on a comparison of the means of 
Ireland with her taxation, it would appear 
that she was very lightly taxed. indeed, in 
comparison with this country. Her popula- 
tion was about 8,000,000, one-third of 
that of the whole empire. Did Ireland 
pay one-third of the income of the whole 
empire? Did it pay fifteen millions out 
of our forty-five millions? Did it pay 
ten? Did it pay even five? Then, what 
gross, what utter misrepresentation was 
this. Under all the circumstances of this 
case he felt bound to give his reluctant 
consent to the measure introduced by his 
Majesty’s Government. © To that Govern- 
menthe hadbeen systematically and steadily 
opposed. That opposition continued un- 
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changed .But, on an occasion like the pre- 
sent, he felt, that he was bound to stand by 
them in the difficult task of stemming the 
headlong career of revolutionary violence 
in Ireland. He felt, that the duty which he 
owed to the security of his fellow-subjects 
was even greater than that which he owed 
to the maintenance of constitutional privi- 
leges; and, therefore, with much sacri- 
fice of private feeling, and with the most 
sincere pain, but under a full conviction 
of the justice of the course he was pur- 
suing, he should vote for the measure. 
Mr. Fergus O’Connor trusted, that the 
House would indulge him for a few 
minutes while he gave his opinion on this 
harsh and unconstitutional measure. His 
indignation was not directed against those 
Members who did what they considered 
as merely their duty in voting for the pre- 
sent measure; and he would beg to ask 
them if there was one particle of evidence 
before the House to show that Ireland was 
in a state to warrant such a measure ; but 
his indignation was roused against his 
Majesty’s Ministers, who roused the bad 
feelings of Ireland towards England to the 
highest pitch, by bringing in a Bill which 
buried the constitution of Ireland in a 
grave from which it would never rise. It 
had been said, that the agitators were the 
cause of the disturbances, and of the 
unpopularity of his Majesty’s Government. 
He (Mr. O’Connor) had been a great 
agitator; and he would say, that he had 
never mentioned the names of any of the 
members of his Majesty’s Government on 
such occasions but once, and then it was 
to propose a vote of thanks to them. He 
never spoke harshly; and when he could 
say no good he said no evil of them, for 
he wassilent. They were now called on to 
pass a great, and a harsh measure; and 
if, on examination, it was found that there 
was no case of necessity made out for its 
adoption, he conceived that the House 
would not be justified in adopting it. A 
noble Earl had stated in another place, 
that disturbances existed in the counties 
of Kilkenny, Cork, and Tipperary. He 
denied that there were any disturbances 
in the county of Cork; and he had no 
doubt but the hon. member for Kilkenny 
could give him a similar testimony as to 
the state of that county. He would not 
attempt to follow the hon. member for 
Leeds in his hop, step, and jump from 
England to Ireland, thence to Scotland, 
and from Scotland to Egypt—he would 
2X 
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permit that hon. Member to pass the time 
with these amuse,ments; but confining 
himself to the Bill he would deny at least 
one of the arguments on which its neces- 
sity was founded—namely, that juries 
could not be found who would convict. 
The case of Sir George Bingham, which 
was alluded to by the hon. Secretary for 
Ireland was not at all in point. He had 
many other objections to the Bill. It 
was most tyrannical, arbitrary, and san- 
guinary ; yet this was the measure intro- 
duced by men who had previously so dis- 
tinguished themselves as Reformers, and 
the enemies of oppression and tyranny, 
The hon, Member who had introduced the 
Bill to this House, had given as the argu- 
ment for its adoption, the great increase 
of crime in the last four years, from 1829, 
up to the present time. Why was not a 
remedy for this state of crime proposed at 
an earlier period, when, as they themselves 
confessed, milder measures would haye 
been found efficient for the suppression of 
the disturbances? Why had not this 
been done then? The reason was, that 
during the last two years the English Re- 
form Bill had been pending, and, therefore, 
while this had been occupying the atten- 
tion of Ministers, the cry of agitation was 
‘music in their years;” but now that 
this all-engrossing object had been ac- 
complished—now that the cry of “ agita- 
tion in Ireland” was no further wanted by 
the Ministers, it was no longer music in 
their ears, As to the cry of intimidation, 
he believed that attempts at intimidation 
would principally proceed from those who 
wished to prevent Juries from serving, in 
order to give a colour of excuse for the 
Bill. He would not trouble the House 
with his own views of these atrocious 
measures; but he would produce the 
strongest argument against them in the 
former opinions expressed by those who 
now so strongly advocated those mea- 
sures—he would convict them in their 
own words. The best argument Irishmen 
could use was, to quote the former opinions 
of those persons who were now seeking to 
strangle liberty in its cradle. He would 
quote the authority of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Dr, Lushington), on the subject 
of the Insurrection Act in 1822. That 
hon. Gentleman asked : “‘ What had the 
noble Lord done to induce the House to 
accede to it?” After making some other 
observations, in allusion to the Marquess 
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Wellesley, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said: ‘“ He never could believe, 
that either prevention or remedy would be 
found in an Insurrection Bill, or any bill 
of a similar tendency.” The hon. and 
learned Gentleman then said, with refer- 
enceto military tribunals; ‘‘ Whenhe heard 
such a character of Irish Magistrates 
from Irish Members, how could he con- 
sent to intrust the execution of such laws 
to such instruments. The hon, and 
learned Member said, with reference to 
the ordinary form of trial, and that pro- 
posed to be substituted: ‘ The noble Mar- 
* quess was ready, with his King’s Serjeant, 
‘ to stand in his stead for ever and for aye. 
‘What an Irish serjeant might be, he 
* knew not, as he had never seen one; but 
‘ with all due respect to his Majesty’s ser- 
‘ jeants-at-law in this country, he would 
‘ rather trust his life to a jury in England 
‘ than to any serjeant among them, It was 
‘not that they were not honourable and 
‘ learned men who would be selected, but 
‘that they must be influenced in some 
‘ degree by political bias, which it was not 
‘in human nature that they could divest 
‘ themselvesof. It was not presuming too 
‘ much to think, that if, by their decisions, 
‘eight or ten poor Irish peasants were 
‘ transported improperly, such exercise of 
‘ their discretion would be overlooked in 
‘the character they would acquire far 
‘ vigour and activity in the voluntary ex- 
‘ ercise of it.”* The hon, and learned Mem- 
ber said, “‘ he agreed with the noble Mar- 
quess, that it was not consistent to blend 
any conciliatory measure with these penal 
Acts ;” and he concluded by recommend- 
ing a searching investigation into the 
causes of these desolating ebullitions of 
popular outrage. The roat of all the dis- 
turbances and outrages in Ireland might 
be traced to the speech of the right hon. 
Secretary for that country, wherein he 
had promised the extinction of tithes,.a 
promise which he had since failed in ful- 
filling; and this was the real origin of the 
increase of crime. The right hon, Secre- 
tary yesterday had made out a case against 
Ireland, partly on the strength of a politi- 
cal ballad ; but he(Mr. Fergus O’Connar) 
called upon the English people to pause 
before they convicted Ireland by a ballad, 
Ireland, he would assert, was not in the 
dreadful state described; in the instance 
of the county of Cork especially, the Mi- 
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nistry had attempted to make out a case, 
but they found out that their case was un- 
tenable, and so no moremention was made 
of the county of Cork : but he could assure 
the House, that if these measures were put 
into operation in any district in Ireland, 
the whole country would stand in need 
very shortly of the Proclamation. But 
he trusted and expected that such mea- 
sures would be forbidden by the mighty 
voice of the people. As soon as the agi- 
tation of the Reform Bill had passed over, 
the Ministers had the audacity to come 
before a Reformed Parliament, and ask 
them to stifle liberty in its infancy; but 
they would find their error ; they would find 
what the voice of the people could do. No 
man knew better what it could do than 
the noble Lord who wasat the head of the 
Ministry, The yoice of the people had 
driyen Caius Marius from Rome[/aughter]. 
Since the name of Rome was distasteful to 
them, he would bring them nearer home : 
the yoiee of the people had brought Charles 
Ist. of England to the block; it was 
the voice of the people which drove Charles 
10th from his throne; and it was the 
voice of the people which passed the Reform 
Bill, and the voice of the people would not 
on this pressing occasion fail to protect the 
Constitution. He could not conceive how 
the right hon. Secretary could think of 
such measures as likely to effect the pro- 
posed end in Ireland; he must be little 
acquainted with the Irish people, or even 


not dare to propose such measures for 
England. That right hon. Secretary him- 
self was the most unpopular man in Ire- 
land [a laugh]. Hon. Members:laughed 
——like the drummer, beat them where he 
would, he could not please them. How- 
ever, he would tell them in the House, as 
he had out of the House, that the Irish 
people would resist despotism, tyranny, 
and arbitrary power, foot to foot, and 
hand to hand. The measures now pro- 
posed were another lesson to the Irish 
people, who last Session had put faith in 
the assurance that they might trust to the 
kind feelings and brotherly kindness of Eng- 
lishmen, After this, it would be impos- 
sible to believe in any words, however 
plausible, How often were the Irish na- 
tion to degrade themselves before the 
English nation—to come cap in hand, like 
gars—a posture unworthy such a 
eople? As to the agitation which was 
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required, that it emanated wholly from 
Government and its servants. He would 
give them an instance where a Magistrate 
had stopped a man on the road who owed 
a trifling arrear of rent: the man tried to 
make his escape; but the Magistrate, in 
the struggle, tore off the pocket of the 
man’s frieze coat, in which was the sum 
of 31. 18s. 6d.; and yet this pocket, with 
the money, was sold for 10d. tithe money. 
There wasanother instance where 40/. worth 
of hay was sold for 5s. tithe, and a horse 
worth 9/. sold for 1/., and immediately shot 
for the hounds [Laughter]. It might be 
sport to hon. Gentlemen, but it was death 
to the objects of the inflictions. This mea- 
sure was the coping-stone tothe proceedings 
of Ministers, with regard to Ireland ; yet, if 
such measures were permitted, they would 
hereafter deeply repent when they read 
the accounts of the blood which would be 
shed ; for every drop of blood would be 
upon their souls. After all, what was the 
object of Ministers? Why, to put down 
250 unfortunate Volunteers—a point on 
which the hon. member for Leeds had 
just before been so eloquent. That hon. 
Gentleman had also indulged in observa- 
tions relative to the subscription made 
for the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin, taunting him with taxing the people; 
but he (Mr. F. O’Connor) thought that 
when a man gave up a profession yielding 
him a large income, for the sole object of 
promoting his country’s good, such a man 
was entitled to that country’s support. 
Ministers would find it much more dif- 
ficult than they seemed to anticipate to 
put down that individual. It was not 
possible but that the Representatives of a 
free people would rather die than be guilty 
of the enormity of signing the death 
warrant of their country. The people of 
England would not suffer it. They would 
eall to mind the fact, that every Insurrec- 
tion Act, every suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, ever put into operation in Eng- 
land, had been preceded some two years 
before by similar measures in Ireland. Let 
English Members bear in mind that this 
was not an unimportant matter-of-course 
ministerial measure, but an unconstitu- 
tional, and as Ministers themselves had 
most properly called it, an arbitrary Act. 
Let them be assured, that daggers and 
swords would form but a feeble fence for 
the Constitution, against the indignation 
of an insulted people : the best protection 
was the people’s affection. ; 
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Mr. Carew, under the circumstances of 
the Bill, and the peculiar manner in which 
it was calculated to apply to Ireland, 
would claim the indulgence of the House. 
It was to him a subject of particular regret 
to be obliged to come to a decision. Con- 
nected with the independent interest, he 
had always wished to extend the popular 
principle to the utmost degree that was 
consistent with the Constitution and 
public safety; beyond that limit he never 
had gone. He would never sacrifice 
practical security to theoretical advantage. 
He was bound in conscience to state that 
the situation of some parts of Ireland was 
such and the intimidation so great, that 
the law could not be enforced; and in 
those parts stronger measures were ne- 
cessary ; but the circumstances should be 
so defined as to make it impossible to ex- 
tend the measure to unoffending districts. 
He was happy to say, that the county of 
Wexford would not be found to require 
extra measures; and though at one time 
during the winter months there was every 
reason to apprehend that it would be in- 
volved in the general confusion, the 
united exertions of all classes, the energy 
of the Magistrates, the active co-operation 
of the Catholic clergy, and the goodwill 
of the farmers enabled them to check the 
spirit, and he hoped to redeem the pro- 
verbially good character of the county of 
Wexford. He was bound, however, to 
say, that much depended upon early exer- 
tion—when once the spirit of insubordina- 
tion got toa certain point, all classes were 
paralysed, and life and property ceased 
to be secure, for there was no tyranny 
equal to that of a licentious and lawless 
mob. When he was prepared to admit the 
necessity of some coercive measures, he 
was bound also to see that those measures 
should be strictly limited, but particularly 
that they should be unconnected with the 
levying of tithes. If it had been intended 
to apply them to such an object, he should 
certainly have opposed them. Nay, more, 
whatever might have been the necessity of 
stronger measures, he should have depre- 
cated their adoption, unless there was a 
prospect of remedial measures also. The 
general spirit of discontent and agitation 
could only be permanently put down by 
justice in the legislation towards Ireland ; 
but when he considered the different mea- 
sures of amelioration which had been pro- 
posed in Church Reform, and the reduc- 
tion of the temporalities, abolition of the 
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Vestry Cess, Reform of the Grand Jury, 
and constabulatory systems, and when 
he found Ministers pledged to carry 
those measures, he could not find himself 
justified in refusing to them temporary 
powers, which they, upon their respon- 
sibility, stated to be necessary. Such a 
system, however, could not be permanent, 
and to illustrate that more could be done 
by kindness and firmness than by coer- 
cion, he would take as an example thejcoun- 
ty which he had the honour to represent ; 
the House would excuse him, if he de- 
tained them for a few moments: it was but 
justice to the well-disposed .in Ireland. 
The morning after his arrival in Ireland 
last July, an official express came to say, 
that a large military force had been or- 
dered toa certain point, in consequence 
of representations that an illegal and 
alarming meeting was to take place; he 
was, of course, ignorant of the circum- 
stances; but apprehensive of accident, he 
decided upon attending in person; he 
overtook and passed the military, concen- 
trating upon the scene, and hastened 
before them, to ascertain the nature of the 
meeting, certain that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances he had nothing to fear per- 
sonally from his countrymen, and also 
with the intention, if it had been illegal, 
of using his influence with the meeting to 
disperse, and so prevent any accident from 
collision. There were not above 100 
persons assembled; he explained his 
views, and read Sir W. Gossett’s circular. 
They assured him the object was solely to 
petition, and offered to disperse at once, if 
he considered their conduct illegal. He 
said no; the privilege of the subject is to 
petition and the wish of every friend to the 
Constitution must be, that they should 
make known their wishes to the Legisla- 
ture, and not seek by violence to re- 
dress their own grievances. He then 
upon his own responsibility counter- 
manded the military. The people passed 
a vote of thanks to the Magistrates and to 
the military, and every thing was peace- 
able, good-humoured, and legal. He re- 
ceived a letter of official approbation from 
Lord Anglesey, and the right hon. Secre- 
tary, and, what perhaps the House would 
not expect, a resolution of thanks was 
passed by acclamation at the Political 
Union in Dublin, inasmuch as while he 
(Mr. Carew) officially vindicated the 
power of the law, he at the same time pro- 
tected the privilege of the subject. There 
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was another case connected with property 
which might have led to still more dis- 
astrousresults. The tenants upon a large 
estate under the Court of Chancery had 
been ejected ; but as it was not intended 
finally to dispossess them, they were 
allowed to re-occupy the ground. The 
question subsequently arose, what were 
they to pay, for there had been no bargain ? 
The agent claimed a certain sum: the 
tenants objected; the corn was seized ; 
there was much excitement; and in short, 
under the’ circumstance of the times, 
there was a prospect of a disturbance. A 
deputation from the tenantry waited upon 
him; they drew up a memorial, offering 
to abide by the decision of two persons, 
one to be appointed by the agent, the 
other by themselves. The agent, an ex- 
cellent and discreet man, consented, both 
parties left it to his (Mr. Carew’s) decision, 
and he was fortunately enabled to please 
both. The money was paid, the corn re- 
leased, whereas, if extreme measures had 
been taken, the probability was, that the 
landlord would have lost his rent, the 
tenants their corn, and the public peace, 
to preserve which was his object, would 
have been broken. Why did he mention 
these circumstances? To show that the 
Irish were susceptible of kindness and 
aware of the value of justice ; though, 
perhaps, also a little too susceptible of 
first impressions, and too often thinking 
that the person who spoke loudest felt 
deepest. But people who had so con- 
ducted themselves had a right to claim 
protection from midnight assassins. Far- 
mers and others had particularly suggested 
to him the necessity of preventing nightly 
meetings. He did not, of course, pledge 
himself to the various details, but scenes 
which he had witnessed obliged him to 
say that protection was necessary. He 
had to hold several inquests during the 
winter. Upon one occasion a house was 
burned; and when ‘he attended next 
morning with another Magistrate, he saw 
dead upon the floor, the mother, her 
daughter, and a policeman. They had 
been shot when trying to escape from the 
flames; and im another room was the old 
father, insensible from his wounds, and 
his son, who was shot through the body, 
but ‘survived : in short, out of a large 
family, but two escaped, a cripple and a 
child. He held another inquest upon a 
man who had said, incautiously, and, it 
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“he knew the Whitefeet””—two days 
after he was murdered ;' but such was the 
general intimidation, that his own family 
and neighbours were afraid to open their 
lips. Fortunately, soon after ,the police 
met the Whitefeet, and shot three of 
them. The farmers took courage, and by 
their verdict justified the police, and since 
that time there had been no serious out- 
rage. No one regretted more than he did 
any departure from the laws, but he must 
say, as an honest man, that in some dis- 
tricts life and property were not secure. 
But in voting for the first reading he held 
himself perfectly free to oppose or to 
modify the details. He voted according 
to the dictates of his conscience at the 
expense of his feelings. He. must ob- 
serve, with respect to domiciliary visits, he 
was of opinion that great caution should 
be used, and that a regulation should 
be made requiring the men of the 
family to show themselves at the door, 
so as to render it unnecessary for the 
police or military to enter houses. In 
conclusion he repeated his intention to 
vote for the Bill. 

Mr. Clay said, he thought the measure 
not adequate to meet the evils which 
it had been brought forward to remedy. 
If it were right in principle, it ought 
undoubtedly to pass immediately; if wrong, 
it ought not to be passed at all. The 
course of policy to be followed by his 
Majesty’s Ministers had been developed, 
and their remedy for a part of the evils 
was a system of coercion—a policy, which 
he thought so ill adapted to the objects 
stated, that it would rather increase than 
lessen the evil. That course of policy 
was not what the country had a right 
to expect, nor was it calculated to settle 
the difficult question. He could not re- 
concile it to himself to give a silent vote 
on this subject—the rather as he was 
disposed to think that all its bearings had 
not been successfully developed in the 
speech, however eloquent and able, of the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland. That 
speech was calculated to lead the House 
into one great error—that of substituting 
local, personal, and party feelings for the 
general good, as the basis of legislation— 
a principle of legislation that was, in the 
last degree, dangerous. He would say, 
that he had no feeling of hostility against 
Ministers; he was disposed to give them 
his warmest support; he owed them 
gratitude for what they had done as to 
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Reform, and he was confident that their 
intentions were most pure. For them 
to leave office would be a great national 
calamity, for he saw no other set of men 
who possessed the power to carry those 
measures of further Reform which the 
country demanded and must obtain, and 
at the same time preserve order. The 
disposition to place confidence in them 
must not, however, lead him too far—not 
so far as to oppose those principles which 
were the basis of his political creed. 
Many independent men in that House, 
who wished well to the Ministers, would 
not enter with them into the present path, 
and many more would enter it with the 
deepest regret. He demanded to know 
why it was, that Ireland was so continually 
a subject of complaint? Why did the 
distress of Ireland meet us at every turn? 
And why, but because Ireland had been 
misgoverned in every age? What rendered 
our policy weak and uncertain abroad, 
and what augmented our distress at home? 
—lIreland. The 8,000,000 of her people 
only added to our weakness. In a census 
of our population they ought to be sub- 
tracted from the 16,000,000 who inhabited 
Britain, for we should be stronger without 
them, Why did taxes press so heavily on 
Britain?—Because Ireland did not bear 
her fair proportion. What was the cause 
of that growing and extensive pauperism 
which told that this once happy land was 
going to decay?—What was it but the 
overflowing of her unhappy population 
into England, not only lowering the wages 
of Englishmen, but debasing the standard 
of social enjoyment and existence by per- 
‘petually exhibiting the picture of animal 
life preserved by the smallest quantity 
of subsistence—thus removing the only 
barrier against the general flood of misery 
which already overwhelmed Ireland itself. 
What was the remedy for this state of 
things ?—It was—do justice to Ireland. 
Let the Union be made a real union, and 
let Ireland no longer be treated as a 
province. It might besaid, that the mea- 
sures of Ministers promised justice to 
Ireland; but when they were examined, 
the few measures of improvement slowly 
brought forward were more than counter- 
balanced by anothermeasure of unparalleled 
severity. It was taking the whole nation 
out of the pale of the Constitution. It 
was the employment of force, which 
nothing but the most urgent necessity 
could justify. Let them be quite sure 
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that their cause was just, before they had 
recourse to such a measure—before they 
resolved to employ force against a whole 
people; and the employment of foree 
by the Government against the people 
was a prima facie proof, that the Govern- 
ment was wrong. There was always a 
presumption, when the Government em- 
ployed force against the people; that it 
was to support a measure of injustice; 
and let them, he said, be sure to do 
justice before they employed force—to 
redress every grievance before they had 
recourse to coercion. Measures of coercion 
were the last which should be called for 
on this occasion. One part of the measure 
—-that which went to suppress petitioning, 
and subject political offences to be tried 
by Courts-martial—he did not approve of; 
another part—that which went tostrengthen 
the law and protect life and property, 
to put a stop to outrage and restore order, 
was perhaps necessary. To that extent 
he approved of the measure, and to that 
extent he thought Ministers had made out 
a case. To that extent he agreed with 
them, and was prepared so far to concede. 
He did not, however, approve of the 
military tribunals. There was no reason 
why justice should not be administered by 
the ordinary tribunals—no reason why 
a Special Commission should not be issued 
to suppress the outrages. He had never 
heard, that officers of the army were good 
persons for arriving at truth. In fact, 
they would not sift the witnesses; they 
would take their impressions, he was 
afraid, from the gentry of Ireland, and 
decide according to their party views. 
He observed, too, that the gentry, the 
Magistracy, the police, who had been 
found insufficient to suppress disorder, 
were still to remain in power, and they 
would constitute the only machinery by 
which the Courts-martial could operate. 
All these things would retard, he was 
afraid, the return to order, The right 
hon. Secretary had praised the measure 
because it was a great departure from the 
Constitution ; but if that were a recom- 
mendation, and it were found difficult 
to get witnesses, why not also subject 
them at once to torture to make them 
attend, and wring the statements which 
were required from them? He objected, 
also, to the mixing and confounding 
things quite distinct. He was ready to 
concede to his Majesty’s Ministers a power 
to restrain nightly outrage, but he was not 
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‘ready to concede to them a power td 
restrain the expression of public opinion ; 
he was not ready to put Ireland out of the 
pale of the Constitution, for the Irish had 
equal rights with the English, No Minister 
would dare to propose to deprive thé 
English of their rights; and what he was 
not ready to do to the people of England, 
he was not ready to do to the people 
of Ireland. He could not consent to 
interfere with “the right of petitioning. 
The eloquent speech of the right hon. 
Gentlenian had laid no other ground for 
that part of the Bill than that the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin had planned 
some scheme of forming a body of Irish 
volunteers, and sending his friends through 
the country; but no evidence whatever 
had been produced to show that the people 
of Ireland gave into those schemes, or 
that they would be mischievous. The 
House was called upon to legislate on 
some petty, paltry, personal considerations. 
The hon. and learned member for Dublin 
was treated, he must say, unfairly, in- 
judiciously, and injuriously. By rendering 
him an object of attack, the people were 
only the more attached to him. He was 
treated injudiciously, because not one of 
the great objects for which he had agitated 
but had been granted by that British 
Parliament to which he was held up now 
as an object of censure and ridicule. 
He had agitated for Catholic Emancipation 
—that was granted. He had agitated 
to obtain the repeal of the Church-cess, 
of the Grand Jury laws—and was not the 
whole House anxious to reform both those 
grievances? When he had accomplished 
these things, the hon. and learned Member 
should not be taunted and held up to 
ridicule because he did not deliver himself 
in that House in ‘“‘good set phrase, and 
use the language of a waiting gentle- 
woman.” But suppose that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was indiscreet 
—and he did not defend the hon. 
and learned Member—they should not act 
on such paltry ground of legislation, He 
would go further, and say that, with 
all respect for the talents and exertions 
of the hon. and learned Member—admit- 
ting, too, that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had done great things—he would say, 
that, unfortunately, a great deal too much 
importance was attached to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. That man must have 
read history to very little purpose, and 
most unphilosophically, who was not con- 
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vinced that no individual could have much 
influence over those events, on which 
deperid .a nation’s tranquillity. All his- 
tory testified that great men were but 
incidents; they were created by events, and 
did not createthem. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was more the effect than the 
cause of political complaints. He was the 
child before he was the champion of 
agitation. The plan proposed was to em- 
ploy coercion; but were there then no 
grievances to redress? Church Reform, 
Vestry-cess, and Grand Jury Laws were 
all to be reformed; but when they were 
reformed, they would leave untouched the 
master grievance of the Church Establish- 
ment, which drew its subsistence from the 
whole people, while it only contributed to 
the spiritual comfort of about one-tenth or 
one-fifteenth of them. That would remain; 
and he should say, that while it did re- 
main, they must not hope for tranquillity 
in Ireland. Jt wasa species of oppression 
which added insult to injury, and would 
‘prevent tranquillity. He looked at the 
promised reforms, because they were made 
the reasons for justifying coercion. On 
the measures of redress was founded a 
measure of unparalleled severity. He had 
not heard in those measures of redress any 
other hope held out but of a distant com- 
mutation of tithes, which were still to be 
levied in some shape or other, and appro- 
priated to the exclusive use of the Irish 
Church Establishment. A reduétion was 
to be made in the number of Irish Bishops, 
and a portion of their property was to be 
taken away; and how that was to be 
reconciled to the principle, that they 
were not to violate Church property 
he did not know ; but if it were violat- 
ed in one instance, why not violate it in 
more instahces than one, if that was 
necessary to the tranquillity of Ireland ? 
He could not get rid of the impression 
that this measure of severity was intended 
to enforce the collection of tithes. He 
knew that it had been disclaimed by the 
noble Lord, but a subsequent explanation 
of the right hon. Gentleman had done 
away with that disclaimer [ Question]. He 
was, perhaps, trespassing too long on the 
House, but he was not aware that he had 
strayed from the question. In conclusion, 
he would say, that he would not oppose 
the first reading of the Bill {a laugh]. He 
was not aware that he had said anything 
which should excite the amusement of the 
House, He had stated, that he thought 
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greater power was necessary to repress 
outrage; and he did not intend, therefore, 
to oppose the introduction of the Bill; 
but he should, at a proper time, give his 
most decided opposition to those parts of 
the measure which went beyond the re- 
pression of outrages, and putting down the 
Whitefeet. Into the general question he 
would not enter. He would only say, that 
if he saw at ull measure of justice done to 
Ireland, and if the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman should then continue his agitation 
for Repeal, to which he was opposed — if 
he saw the hon. and learned Member act- 
ing from any motives of low and selfish 
ambition, though he did not think the 
hon. and learned Member would act on 
such motives—but if he saw agitation 
pursued, after justice had been done, in 
chase of the phantom of Repeal, which 
must lead to the ruin of the empire, he 
should be one of the first to grant Minis- 
ters all the power they could ask. Let 
them, however, show the people of Eng- 
land that justice was done to Ireland, and 
then, if they must quarrel, the people of 
England would cordially throw their 
weight into the scale, and the struggle 
would be neither of long duration nor of 
doubtful result. 

Major Beauclerk said, that the great 
cause of all the evils which England suf- 
fered from Ireland was, the misgovernment 
and mismanagement to which the latter 
had been exposed, and yet the Ministers 
were about to make the wrong and the 
cause of all the evils much greater. He 
would tell Ministers that they would not 
attain their object, but would bring ruin 
on the country and on their own heads. 
If the people allowed the Bill to pass, it 
would keep up the taxes, and they, there- 
fore, could not allow it to pass with im- 
punity. It was fraught with danger to 
both parts of the empire, and he would, 
while it was yet time, raise his voice 
against it? Was this the fruit of Reform ? 
Was this the gratitude of England to Ire- 
land for her exertions to obtain Reform ? 
It was his duty not to give the Govern- 
ment the power they asked, and he should 
oppose even the first stage of the Bill. 
The question would probably be decided 
for Ministers by a well-dressed majority 
of the House. But who were their sup- 
porters in this scheme of oppression ? 
The very men who were distinguished for 
their hatred of liberty—that faction which 
had been so long the object of invective to 
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every member of the present Administra- 
tion, and had so obstinately resisted the 
tights of the people. The Ministry might 
plume themselves on such assistance, but 
he would say, that the intelligent portion 
of the English community—the educated, 
reflecting, honest classes—felt the suffer- 
ings of Ireland as warmly as any Irish gen- 
tleman. They looked with suspicion and 
dislike at a measure which destroyed the 
foundation of the English Constitution, 
the principles of liberty and justice, and 
substituted for them the bayonet and the 
sword. The Bill was one which every 
honest man must view with feelings of 
hatred. If his Majesty’s Ministers suc- 
ceeded in carrying such a Bill, he for one 
would declare, that out of the House he 
should not consider himself bound to obey 
it. 

Mr. Lennard said, that if he had a 
single doubt as to the propriety of sup- 
porting Government on this occasion, it 
would have been removed by the conclu- 
sive speech of the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland. It was a speech so convincing, 
that the address of the eloquent Gentle- 
man who spoke that night failed in shak- 
ing one single fact or argument contained 
in it. Never had he heard a stronger, a 
more irresistible case made out than that 
of the necessity of arming Ministers with 
extraordinary powers. It was said, why 
not inquire into the cause of these dis- 
turbances, and the probable remedies to 
be employed by Government in order to 
remove the evils of the country? But 
when he reflected on the danger that 
would result from any delay caused by 
the application of those remedies, he could 
not withhold from Ministers the powers 
they demanded. The Motion made by 
the hon. member for Lambeth, requiring a 
fortnight’s delay, was one he could not 
consent to; because a much longer time 
would be requisite, in order to see the 
effect of the remedial measures. Before 
they sanctioned delay, let the price o. 
that delay be taken into account—le 
them put themselves into the situation o. 
persons living in an agitated district, and 
estimate the waste of property and life in 
the interval. Unless he was satisfied that 
no outrages would be committed in the 
meantime, he was resolved not to be 
deterred from giving his cordial support to 
Government. It was with reluctance he 
attempted to vindicate the present Bill — 
harsh and unconstitutional it certainly 
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was,-but, in his op‘nion, it was much more 
harsh and unconstitutional to refuse their 
fellow-subjects the protection of life and 
property. “He wished it to be understood, 
that the responsibility of the Bill rested on 
Ministers, both for its enactment and 
execution. At the same time, he placed 
full confidence in them, that those severe 
powers would not be misapplied. In the 
observations made by the hon. member for 
Leeds he concurred; there was a vast dif- 
ference between the position of the present 
and any other Government ; and he firmly 
believed, that a large majority, both in the 
House and the country, would support the 
Ministers against factious opposition. It 
had been asserted, that the Bill was a 
dangerous precedent; but he would an- 
swer, that whatever changes might take 
place in the Government, the nature and 
constitution of the House of Commons 
could not change. Though he supported 
the present measure, he begged leave to 
observe, that he was a sincere friend to 
Ireland. 

Lord Ebrington begged leave, before he 
said one word on the measure before the 
House, to ask the hon. Gentleman who 
addressed the House last but one, to ex- 
plain what he meant by “ a well-dressed 
majority ?” [Explain.] 

Major Beauclerk said, that he used the 
term in no offensive sense, but merely 
meant to refer to the order and arrange- 
ment of hon. Members on the various 
benches rising behind each other. 

Lord Ebrington would be the last man 
to take advantage of an expression uttered 
in the heat of debate; but he would tell 
hon. Members that they could not deprive 
of the confidence of the country, those 
men, who, by the whole tenor of their 
lives, had proved themselves the friends of 
popular rights, who, during the long 
course of their political career,ijhad uni- 
formly endeavoured to defend and extend 
the liberties of their fellow-subjects. In 
these struggles he had borne a very hum- 
ble part, it was true, but with respect to 
Ireland, he had shared in the sacrifices 
made by those men during a long 
course of years, in order to secure 
emancipation to their fellow-subjects. 
It was thought convenient by some, 
who had been the chief gainers by that 
measure, to forget those sacrifices, and 
denounce the very men who made them 
as the worst enemies of Ireland. But if 
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on account of his Catholic fellow-subjects 
he was equally prepared on the present 
occasion to meet any consequences that 
might result from the performance of, he 
admitted, a painful duty to support the 
measure introduced by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. As all who supported Govern- 
ment had expressed the reluctance with 
which they advocated such a Bill, he 
must also declare, that no man -enter- 
tained that feeling more keenly and sin- 
cerely than he (Lord Ebrington) did ; but, 
at the same time, he avowed that neither 
did any person hold a firmer or more entire 
conviction of the absolute necessity of a 
measure of that kind—not for the pur- 
poses of coercion, but for the removal of 
a grievous tyranny—of that system of 
lawlessness which prevailed in a great 
part of the country, and was utterly in- 
compatible with the existence of property, 
and life, and civil society. His support 
therefore, was given on the strongest con- 
viction of the necessity of the Bill. In- 
deed, no one could rationally entertain a 
doubt of it, after the clear and unan- 
swerable speech of the right hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland—aspeech notdistinguished 
alone by clearness, but by eloquence and 
solid argument. He (Lord Ebrington) 
did not, however, rest upon that single 
speech, but, from his connexion with Ire- 
land, he enjoyed such opportunities of 
ample confirmation as left not one scruple 
on his mind. An hon. Gentleman in a 
debate some nights since quoted portions 
of speeches delivered by various persons 
on a former occasion, quoting, among 
others, a speech of his; and as if proud 
in the consciousness of his own im- 
maculate purity, charged them with in- 
consistency. But if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had read accurately the ac- 
count of his (Lord Ebrington’s) speech, he 
would have seen that, although he opposed 
the Insurrection Bill, it was that part of 
the bill which intrusted powers to the 
Magistracy of Ireland; but he and his 
hon. friend had proposed at the time to 
give additional powers to the Lord Lieute- 
nant, and the introduction of Martial Law, © 
to carry into effect the provisions of the 
Insurrection Act, instead of giving to the 
Magistracy the summary power of trans- 
portation. He (Lord Ebrington) disliked, 
as’much as any man, military tribunals, 
and the abolition of Trial by Jury; but he 
conscientiously believed, that, at this time, 
in various parts of Ireland, the state of 
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intimidation was such that it was im- 
possible there could be a chance of a fair 
trial, even if Juries could be got at all. 
After the best consideration he could 
bestow upon the subject, therefore, he saw 
greater objections to any other tribunals, 
without Juries, than to the establishment 
of Courts-tiartial, which had this ad- 
vantage, that the persons of whom they 
were composed were less likely to come to 
the consideration of the questions with 
party feelitigs, or local prejudices, than 
any other tribunal in the present dis- 
tempered state of Ireland. At the same 
time, he hoped that the persons composing 
the Courts would be officers of high rank 
and mature age. Whilst, on the one 
hand, it was asserted that the existing law 
was sufficient for the repression of dis- 
turbances in Ireland, on the other, Mi- 
nisters wete condemned for not having 
applied to Parliament earlier for extra- 
ordinary powers. He knew that Ministers 
had shown great reluctance in asking for 
extraordinaty powers. That, however, was 
in his opinion, a venial offence, and in it 
would be found an additional security for 
the non-abuse of the powers they now 
called upon the Hotse to intrust them 
with. He was quite sure, that the anxiety 
of his noble friend at the head of the Go- 
vefnment of Ireland to delay having re- 
course to violent and arbitrary measures 
was quite equalled by his anxiety to use 
those measures sparingly ; and he verily 
believed, that the knowledge alone of his 
being possessed of the power would 
operate beneficially, without its exercise, 
and induce many to rally round the Go- 
vernment in support of order, and for the 
protection of life and liberty. He was 
convinced that many who now, scared by 
the system of terror and agitation which 
was in operation, would immediately show 
themselves, when the powers of the Go- 
vernment were corroborated, and unite in 
maintaining the peace and security of the 
community. 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer moved the 
Adjournment of the Debate. 

Lord Althorp said, that since the ques- 
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tion had been put, he would not oppose it; 
but he should have been better pleased had 
the debate beet brought to a conclusion 
that night. He was quite aware that 
many Gentlemen would feel it necessary 
to speak upon the question, who, at that 
late hour of the night, could hardly be 
expected to address the House. He 
wished, however, that some tnderstand- 
ing could be come to by which the 
debate on the first reading might be 
concluded to-morrow. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that if he was 
alluded to, le for one would be no party 
to any bargain on the subject. He denied 
that any Member of that House had the 
tight to dictate to him on any portion of 
his public conduct or tell him when he was 
to speak. He stood there the Represent- 
ative of the Irish people [Loud laughter, 
and cries of ‘“‘ No, no,” and “ Dublin ”|. 
Well, he said so—he said that he stood 
there as the Representative of the capital 
of the Irish nation. His return had not 
even been petitioned against, and in that 
capacity he had a public duty to perform. 
If he thought it necessary to speak upon 
the question before the House, he would 
do so without asking leave of the noble 
Lord, or acknowledging his right of dicta- 
tion. 

Lord Althorp said, that he was quite 
aware that he had no right to dictate to 
the hon. and learned Member, and he put 
it to the House whether, in what he had 
said, he had assumed any such right? He 
had, however, the right, and he would 
exercise it, of expressing an opinion upon 
any subject before the House. 

Mr. Baldwin said, that he had been 
very much censured by his constituents 
for not having spoken before. As the 
Representative of a very large consti- 
tuency he could assure the noble Lord 
that the discussion. should not close 
without his expressing his indignation at 
the introduction of the most despotic and 
most uncalled-for measure which had ever 
been brought before a British House of 
Commons. 

Debate adjourned. 
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